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CHAPTER CLXXXI. 


THE SALONIKA EXPED.ITION : 
OCTOBER, 1915 NOVEMBER, 1916. 


Phk Importanch of Salonika- Ohkun ok thi; Kxi-koition Ai.i.iki. C.immand 'I'iii.; W ith- 
■>RAWAL FROM SlCHHIA I IIK I KNTIl DIVISION IIkTIHKMENT INTO (iUF.KK 'J’kKKITORY ThE 
Jreek Crisis — Salonika and its History The Krani o I ritisii Defensive Hines (Jeneral 
Urratl The Winter of 1015 Hi Like at Salonika Cai sesof Delay Italians in Alhania 
-Greek Surrender of Kort Hi pel iNruKirEs in (Jheece and Allied Aotion Ofeka- 

:iON-S DURINC THE Sl'MMKU HuLLARIAN AdvaNOE SURRENDER OF Gri^EK AhMV ( ‘oRFM 

:o Gehmany-Anata'sis of Autumn Oferations Fall of Monastir Its Military and 

Political I mfortani e. 


O F tlio* many oam[)aigns into which 
the Worhl War ihw'cloficd the Salo- 
nika expodition was ono of the most 
hotly (liscMissed. To many it Ht*eiiied 
he key which would unlock C(*ntral Furopc 
o the liberating armies of the Fiitent<* Powers. 
I'o others the undertaking a|)peared a wasteful 
,nd risky diversion of forci^s from other fronts 
^here alone the enemy ariuies could be <Iefcatcd 
n mass. A(*cusations, on the one side, of 
rllow'ing politics to influence strategy, ori^tlie 
ther of neglecting to striki? the enemy at his 
lost vulnerable and \’ital point, were freely 
RriditMl about. There was no subject on w hicli 
Xpert opinion was so divided and so \arirMl. 
'ho issues at stake both for tlu' present and the 
iture were so, tremendous tliat feeling ccadd 
ot but run higli, and difference of o[)iniou 
s to strati'gical means was often eonneeted 
ith, and always attributed to, diflfereiit \ iows 
^ to w'ar aims. 

Into this contentious field it is not hen‘ |>ro- 
osed •to enttT. W(‘ arc coiuMMTicd in thi>* 
lapter with the Salonika campaign itself a. 
mipaign uniin]U)rtant or all-imporfaTit , it may 

■*t in the gimeral war plan, but ot a very 
stinct and interesting eharaeter from the mere 
)int of view of operations. 

Vol. XI I.— Part 144. 


It was iiH'vitahle that Salonika should in 
one way or aiiotla^r he iii\i)lv(Ml in the World 
\\ ar. It was one of tin* four grt^at ports of 
Kiirope, the status of whieh was elosely bouml 
up with iiitf'rnatioiml polities. Antwerp, Trieste, 
Salonika, ('onstantinoplci were taitlets to the sea 
in whieh various nations justly or unjviHtly 
elaiiiied to possess a vital intf*n^st, Hut rnori* 
precisely, Salonika was a point on which Ger- 
maiii<*, if not (ierman, I'yes liad long been 
greedily fixed. While Germany looked to 
f'oiistiiiitinople and beyond it to Haghdad an<l 
to Cairo, her faithful satellitt^ and aceoinplice, 
Austria-Ilungary. had dreamed for years of at 
least eoiit rolling the siile line down the Vhirdar 
valley to the .Kgeaii, The signal overthrow 
of the Turk liy the ('hristian kingdoms of the 
Halkiiiis ill M)12 and tlu> Hubser|U(mt def(«at 
an<l punishment of Austria's secret ally, 
Hulgariu, hTt Salonika in the hands of Greece 
and the tra»le through the Macedonian hintiT- 
land ill the hands of tJreece's ally, ScTliia. 
Serbia securiMl frei^ aeeess for copuiHTeial 
jairposcs to the .Kgenri aial for the first time 
was able to plan an ind<‘p(‘ndeiit r^cononiic 
existence released from the jealous oppn^ssiori 
of Vienna and Jhidapest., 'I’he outrageous 
attivck on Serbia, by whieh the Austro Hun- 
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garian Ciovernniont provokod t\ui Europoaii 
War, was no arbitrary act of anger or off(^ncIed 
[>restige, but a deliberate attempt to overthrow 
the Balkan settlement of IDl.'l and to reduce 
Serbia, t he guarriian of the way to the East, 
once more to vassala:;e. Once Serbl". w^as 
involved in war, Salonika was doubly affected* 
It )a?cam(5 an obje<;tive cmi wliich Austria- 
^ Hungary directed impatitait, and Bulgaria 
mcire wary, glanci^s. It became, too, an 
imi)ortant port of transit through which stores 
and, later, guns eouhl pass to distressed Serbia 
from her Alli<^s. I^astly, from the Vieginning 
of the Danlanell(‘s <^\p(Mlition it became an 
important, commercial, arnl toon an important 
political, centre. 

In an earlif^r chapter* the Austro- Cl erman 
invasiofi of Serbia, combined witli fbilgaria’s 
I nnK'herous attack, has been described. En- 
tente <liplomacy ha<l been hilled into a false 


couraged from using her sole effective weapon 
— instant action. 'The Entente diploihatists, 
irnieed, bolievotl that if the worst came to the 
worst there was at least (Ireece to count on, 
for not only the (Ireek Premier, M Venizelos, 
Jnit even his jiolitical opponents had acknow - 
It^dged implicitly, if not explicitly, that a Bul- 
garian attack on Serbia would involve a caaiw 
fo(‘deris for (Ireek intervention. True to this 
understanding, M. Venizelos al once asked 
his King for and proclaimed a general molnliza- 
tion immediately following on the Ihilgarian 
(announced September 23, 1915). Two days 
before, the (Ireek Premic'r had ap[)roaohed the 
French and British Ministers in Athens for an 
assurance that if (Ireec(*, in conformity w ith her 
obligations to Serbia., w4Te drawn into war with 
Bulgaria t hese Powers would supply the 1 50,009 
troops Serbia was bound by treaty to place on 
the lhilgaria.n frontier to cooperate W'ith her 



{OQicial phot^njaph. 

GENEKALS SAKRAIL AND MAHON (the two central figure,) EXAMINING A 

MACHINE GUN. 


optimisin till it was too late. Kot only was 
there no adcfpiate numlier of troops available 
in the ?ast(Tn Mediterranean to support 
Serbia and detf*r Biilgaria by threats when 
promises failctl. Serbia herself was dis 

T ft ♦ Voi'.' vli., i^7:t4?r.')«ar 


ally. Assured of this .support, 5f. Vemzelos 
proceeded to prepare (Ireect^ for hep part in 
tlu' inevitable struggle. 

To the Entente Powmts M. Venizelos's inc|uiry 
W’an practically tantamount —though technically 
it W'lW not efjuivalent -to a forma’ invitation. 
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Oil October 3 Anglo- Froiirli eontingonts bogan 
to disembark at Salonika, without waiting inr 
Bulgaria’s attack on Serbia, which wotild, to 
M. Vcnizclos have nnuint Greece's instant 
participation in the war. His country being 
.still neutral. M. X'enizclos found hiins^tf 
^obliged by Article XCIX. of the ( :r(‘ek (’on.^li 
tution to uttor a fonnal j)rolest and thereby 
nnule his constitutional standpoint uni xceptien- 
able. At the .same lime, both to his mind ainl 
that of the ovorwhelming majority of the (Ireek 
people the British aind French came as alli«‘s 
of (S recce’s allies and tlurefore as friends of 
(Jreece. The Hrcek (General, Moskhopoulos, 
commanding the III. ^Salonika) Army Corps 
was ordered to sliow, and did show, exery 
courtc.sy to his coimtry's guests, and there 
seemed no likelihood of any disagn'emeiit. 

Unfortunately, King Uonstantine on Oelolx r 

dis(*ov(*red himselt to he in disagreement 
with his Prime* .MinistiT as to the seope* of the 
Creek mol)ilizatioii. .M. \’eni/,elos aeeeu-elingly 
was forced te) resign. 'I’la* lu'w Pnanier, M 
Zai'rni.s, Imsh'iied, indeesl, to promise “the* 
most entirely and sineere'ly Iwiu'volent iu‘U- 
trality " to tin* Knt(‘nte flowers and no real 
objection was made to the SaNtnika landing, 
but cireumstanees find ratlieally clmngesl. an<l 
the Angh)*French forces haind tla'iiise'lves ne)t a 
minute* fractiem, bed the* whole*, e»f the* relie ving 
army that was te) save Serbia. 

1’he*ir numl)e*rs we*re^ \e*ry small. By Oc(ohe*r 
0 the*re we*re^ some* lu.tHKi Frene*h euni o,00d 
British troe)])s Iande*el. 3\vo elay ; latea* Ce*ne*nd 
Sarrail, who hael bee*ii appeanleul “ Ueanmanele r 
in-(da’e*f of flic Fre-iifh Army nf th»* ()rie*nt/’ 
disiMubarke'el anel te)e)k eever ther e*ominaTf i. 
(leMieral Sarrail hael playe*el an aetixe* part eit 
the? beginning e)f tlie^ xvar in France, e*spe*e*ially 
during tlie^ Battle? of the* .Marne, anel xvas le)e)ki*el 
on a.s an extre*me*ly ene*rge*tie- anel reseuire’eful 
Ie*ade'r.* In ceeminand e>f 1 he* small British bu’e-e* 
weis (Jcneral Sir Br^wi Mahon, xvhe> hael xxith 
him the? 1 0th Dixision, xvhie*h hael take*n pent 
in tho Snvda Bay fighting in (hilh'f>e>li. 'lie* 
Division xvas e*ompe»seel mainly «>f Irish re*gi 
meuits. It xvtis, unfeertuinite'Iy, imt up te> its 
full sy*(*ngth. Jis the* leesses it hael sulTe*re*el hael 
not yT>t be*eii meiele* geeeiel. It numhe*r'''el some* 
13,000 men all te)lel. Fre*ncli fe»re*e*s, lieavcveT, 

* lluring tho rotreMit to tho >tiinw*, (ifiirrul SHrmil 
was in corurnanrl of th<* 'Phirfl Kn*iu.*h .Army (nniiicl 
Verdiin), and his atile* handling of it roritribufod to th'* 
Hiiccoss of tJeteeral .tolTn^'s strategy. I.at^T on In? 
Hiiocessfnlly r<*!.iisted the f^cT innn (Vown l*riiir<‘’s offensive? 
on the Moum'. 


arrixe'd in great e‘r numbe rs Be‘fore the* enel etf 
October three French dixisie>ns had re*eiehe’el 
Sailoiiika. 'the* te>tal nmn)>e*rs e»f the' AngU>* 
lM-e*ne*h armie‘s fe>r the eepenitig stages e)f the* 
e*ain|mign x\e*re* l)el\ve*e*n 30,000 anel 40,000. 



M. ZAIMIS, 

(ireek I remier, October, 1915, June, 1916, and 
May, 1917. 

It xvas e>l)vie)ns that xvhatew’e*r was let he^ elone? 
umst he* eleaa* epiickly. ( )n ()e*l obe*r II Bulgarian 
ireM>ps undeT (ie*ne*ral Boyad/hiye'IT cretsseMl the? 
fremtie*r at veirieius poitds, emel the* Se*rbiaiis, 
xvhe> xve‘re* putting tip a lieTce? re*sist-aue*e* te» the? 
Aiisl re)-( lerman aelvane*!* fre>m the neerth, fenind 
l he*mse'lve‘s lake*n in flank by *in e»ve*rwhe*hningly 
supe*rie)r fetree*. One* e)f the* lirst eibje'cts etf the? 
Bulgeirieut eenumanel xvas tei e*ut Se*rl)ia’s com- 
luuitieat iems xvith Seileenikei. On Oe*te»he*r 17 
Figri-Peilanktv evnvl on ()eU)be*r 21 Vranje? weu'f* 
o<re!npie*eI. On t he? sjitne? elay the Se‘rbian Oe>ve*rii 
lue-iit anel the* .\llie*d Le*g»itions l<*ft Nish fetr 
Kraljcvo ; Xish was alre?july iseelatesl. 

Tho e»hje_*e*tive* eai l)e>th the? Biilgariein anel the* 
.Angle)- Fre-nch sides was Ske)plje? (forfne?rly be*t le*r 
kni»wn unde*r its nleUrurkish nevme? e)f llskub). 
Skeeplje is neet eerdyt lie* e*hie>f toxvn e)f 1 he* Varehii* 
valley, l)tit \>* sittiate?el at the* june'tieiri of the? 
Nish-Saleenika railxx^ay with the? l)raneh lino te) 
Mitrejvitza, on xx hich tho Se*rhian Se?eM)n(l Army 
xveis re‘tiring. Only by re*eu;liing Ske)pljo ee)uld 
Oonoral Sarrail’s army attain its e)bjoct eif 
linking up xvith the? main Sc'rbian fe)rcc?s. The 
Bulgarians 8ucct?<?de?d, fe)r tboir task w'as easier. 
On Octobor 20 Oonoral Te)de)re)f| took V'^ejltrs 
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IN THU VARDAK VAI.LHV. 
Ketween F|{ri>Palanka and Kumanovo. 


( Kuprijlu), >i!id tNvniiay." later liis lr<»o| neutered 
Skoplje. The oulnmnl»ered Serbian army en 
tlu' lower V'ardar sector was forced to fall ba<'k 
f <»wards the Habiina Pa^s. which comimmded t In* 
(•iitraiiee to the Pelagoiiiaii INain with itstowm 
of l*rile[) and Monastir. The one hope wa- 
that tht; Serbians and Anelo-Krench, opi*ra.tiit'j: 
resp(*etivt‘ly down thi' Ihibuna and up tin* Var- 
dar valleys, might elTect a junction at Veles, 
the pliK’t* where the Ihibiina Kiver flows into the 
\'n.rdar. Once Veles were won. Skoplje was 
threatened, for the flat country east of the 
X'ardar in this part, known the Ovche Polj<*, 
would have allowed arlvancing Alii<‘d forces to 
cut Bulgarian communications between Skoplj4* 
and Kumanovo. Sarrail. therefore, rushed his 
troops uj) in the direct i<m of \ eles. 

The advaxnced sector Krivohik- Veles was 
a<vig?ied to the thn‘e Kreiicli divisirms under 
Sarrail’s commaiid, t he rest of the \ ardar 
valley from Krivolak to Saloniktv being guarded 
by Sir B. Mahon s small force. On October 27 
two battalions of the Tenth Division were 
moved up from Salonika and took over the 
front Kosturino-Lake Doiran. On the saiiie 


day the Kreneli oceu)>ied Krivolak and began 
to push up-itream to ( h’adsko. 'riu*re was, 
however, little hope uf reaelliftg V’eles. Kailiflg 
that, there was no wav of estjiblishing contact 
with the Southern Serbian army save through 
the diflieult country betvvi*<‘n Krivolak and 
Prilep. First of all,it. wa-i neci'^sary to secure 
the position at Krivolak itself, which the 
ihilgarians (‘ontinued to bombard from tlx* east, 
of the nv(*r. On October Ilh two Bulgarian 
battalions attai'ked t.hi^ bridgehead on the 
left bank, l)ut w«M*e easily betiten off. 'rin* 
Kn*m*h occnipied tlie heiglits uf Kara llojjali 
across the river and ln*ld them against rep«*aled 
attacks of the enemy. Meaiiwhile, on Xov«mu* 
b»*r Fri*nch detachments s<*ized the bri<lges 
over the Tcln*rrni (()r “ Ithick ”) Kiver, of which 

t 

the most important was one at V’o/arci close by 
the junction of the Kajec wit h the 'I\Jierna. On 
Xovember 10 they crossed the latter ri<^er and 
occupied tlie villages of Krushevac* and Orkva, 
repulsing on the following four dayH “ violent 
Bulgarian atta<*ks,” in which thc^ (‘iieiny was 
calculab^l tf) liavc^ lost about 4,000 irnm. 
Thence they pushed forward along the left bank 
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and occMipied the lower slopes of Mt. Arhangel. 
The Jiiilgarians hurriedly' reinforced their 
troops th(Te, sending from Velos, in addition to 
the 49th Resf*rve Kegiinent and the 3rd Mace- 
donian Regiment, the 53rd Regiment. M(‘an- 
whil(^ the Serbians had been able, wit^i the 
help of some Anglo-French reirdorcements, to 
re|mlsi> a Ihilgarian attack ^ on Izvor (“the 
f*Si)ring ") at the entranet* of the Rabiina Pass. 
Ihit this success conld not long be maintained 
in ftu'c of heavy odds. On Xovember lO tlie 
Serbians fell beck on Prilep and the Malxma 
l*ass was in the hands (Sf th(> ('nemy. The 

Freneli on the Tcherna and Kajee were at- once 

( 

exposed to fresh attacks. JAir a fortnight, 
how(’V(»r, thc‘y maintained their positions and 
even continued a local offiMisive. Rut by 
November 25 the retnuit of the Serbian anuies 
rend(T<*d furt her operations on theTclierna u.se- 
l(‘ss as well as dangerous. The French forces were 
wit hdrawn to tli<‘ rigtit hank and grouped round 
Kaviwlar. Thence they retired, in conformity 
with a similar movement on the j)art of the 
foiH'cs at. Krivolak, through th(^ Demir Kapu, 
This defile streh'hes for some twelve miles. 'Tht' 


greater part of it is fairly open and even in parts 
cultivated. But the northern entrance to it for 
some 500 yards or more presents a grim appear- 
ance which has earned for it its name (“ Demir 
Kapu” is Turki.sh for “Iron (late”). Here 
<5n Deceml)er 5 there was some fighting, which 
wtis renewed on the following days. By Decern- ♦ 
her 9, however, the French htvd succeeded in 
retiring safely through the gorge and were in 
position on the river Boyemia, with the British 
Tenth Division on their right. 

Whilst two battalions of this division had 
takers ove^• the Kosturino-Lake Doiran front on 
OctolxT 27, the remainder of t he division moved 
U[) from Salonika on November 12 and occu})i(*d 
the line east of Kostiirino. Reinforcements 
were beirjg st*nt from England and I'rance and 
alremly beginnii»g to disembark at Sakmika, but 
therc w(Te many ditliculties in the way of their 
immediate utilization. Communications with 
Doiran were dependent on roa.ds which were 
little bettc‘r than tracks, and transport of guns 
and stores |)rov^ed a s(‘rious problem, (leneral 
Sir Charles Monro, who since Octolier 2S hiwl 
been in command of the whole British Mediter- 
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GREEK TROOPS LANDING IN SALONIKA. 
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SKKBIAN NATIVK WAGONS 

nun'an Expi'ditionarv Fore**, saw, li<»wr‘v< r, tlia 
iK'fossity for holdiiij; this lijic till I ho now 
divisions wen* discml)a.rkrd at Sa.l<>inl<a.. flo 
nrgod on (haicral Sarrail the nrod i'<ir an inimo- 
diato withdrawal of tho h’rcnoh di\i:a'«ais froin 
Sc’i’hia.. Ot lu‘r\\ iso t.hon‘ w as ^raA-o daii;j:or 
I hilt tho (h'rinans and Ihil^arMans, who w«’ro 
oonoont rat ing in tho St nuniiit /a \ alIov, would 
ovorooino tho rosistanoo of t hi" small f»ritish 
foroo and ciit off f lio rotroat of (Jonora.1 Sarrairs 
army. On Dooomhor li t ho Ihii^a.ria.ns at tai ki d 
thoiii in jj^roat striai^lh, ahmit four tinu's lln*ir 
nnmhors. FiiToo ti^htinv^ oont innod for tlin-o 
days, '^riii'* d\'nth I )i\ isimi sh<»wod all tho 
o.oumjm* and toiiglmoss w hioh wa.s 1 o hi- i*\|i(‘ot»*d 
from tlu' V)atlalions oomposiiiL; it Mnnstor, 
Duldin and InnisUillin^ Kusiliors, ajid Oon- 
nangiit^ Han^ors. "Phoro won* “ \ or>' hoa.\'y 
odds ” against thorn, hut thoy put up a, ga.lla. it 
fight as thoy foil l)aok on tho po-itinns on th • 
right of tlio Moyomia lino. 'I'lioir ca-^ualt ios woro 
about 1,500 and oight guns hatl to l>o loft 
boliir^b >)ut hoavy lo.ssos woro infliotod on tho 
advanoing oncany. In tin* opinion of Cionoral 
Sir Charli'^s Monro tho lro«»ps, wlio, if must b«! 
nmiemberod. “ h»ul sufforod oonsidoratily from 
tho cold in tho Highlands of Macodonia,” “in 
tho circumstanc.oH ooiuluotod tliomsolvi's v<*ry 
croditably in binng a})lo to oxtrioat-o thomsolvos 
from a diflicult position with no groat kissos.’* 


[Offutal j'hitU'fimpn. 

CROSSING TIIK TCHKHNA. 

Mr. .h»)m Ih dmond had ovi ry just itioaf ion 
tor pointing with prido to tlio gallant ))o- 
haviiMir of this Irish division. In tho words 
ot tho \\’a.r Ohioo nnntnun “it was 

la.rgoIy duo to I ho gallantry of tho troops, 
and o.'^pooiall’s’ of I la* Munstir Kusiliors, tho 
Dufilin Kusiliors, and tho ( 'onnn.ught Kan- 
gors, that tho withdrawal was suooossfiilly 
aooomplj.'^hoil.’’ 

It was impossiblo, howovor, to rost on tho 
Jlov cmia lino. 'Pho small ki’anoo llrit ish foroos 
w^onld havo boon too far away from thoir laiso 
at Salonika., and tho !hilga,ria.ns from Monastir, 
whioh thoy ontorod on Dooomlior 2, might havo 
takon thorn in tho flank and roar. Alroruly tho 
(past ion of retiring into (Jrook toriitory hiul 
born disoussod. Having a.oipiioso(*d in tiro 
Alhos' disomba.roat ion at Salonika I la* f Jr<‘ok 
(Jovornmrnt ooirld not ra,sily objooi to thoir 
retiring on fhc' town, but thoy wcn^ iiliiniH'd 
at the pi'ospoot r>f a ( lormaiiO' Mulgarian in- 
va.^ion in [airsifit of tia* rotiring armies. Tho 
numbcT of Greek troops eoneont nitcd round 
Salonika eaiisod noturai, if not. altugothor 
justified, mi.'^giving.s to the Hritislr and French 
ant horitic's. It was necessary to come to a 
clear und(‘rst anding that no atti'rnpt. w'nuld b <5 
naulo to disarm or hamper the retiring Francn- 
Hritish and Serbian troops. On November 2H 
the French and British Goveq;unents presei^ed 
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tin* SkouloiiHis ( * with r. Xcit«* 
8 tatiiij 4 that in view of tho attituch* adopted 
])y tlui Ht'Ilenic (Jovermnent towards eortaia 
questions affeetin;^ the security of the Allied 
troops and their fn'edoni of action (two privi- 
lej^es to which th(*y are entith'd in the circuin- 
stanc(‘s in which thiy landed in (Ireek terri- 
tory), the Allied l*ow(‘rs have' deemed it neces- 
sary to take (M'l-tain measures, the effect of 
whi(*h is to suspend th<* economic and com* 
mer<*ial facilities whi('h (Ireece has hitherto 
enjoyed at their hands.” 'Phis partial blockade 
aroused some resentment in (Jreece, for Kine 
(k)nHtantin(* and his* (lovernment disavowed 
any intention of attackinj^ t)r interning the 
A^iglo-French troo|)s. 'PluMr attitude was. 


audiences of the King, but only vague promises 
that ( Jreece would ra^ver attack the Allied 
troops were forthcoming, and as the Allies 
persist(*d in their demands a continuation of 
tl^ie blockade was necessary. It was not till 
December 12 that tin* Greek Government 
accepted in full the demands of the Alli^nf ' 
I’owers, and agreed to w’ithdraw from Salonika 
all Gre<‘k troops except one division. This 
acfjuiescence was not unconnected with the 
d(H*ision reached at the Paris Conference of 
the British and French Governments, at which 
it was determined that though the original object 
of the disembarcation, to save Serbia, had 
failed, Salonika should none the less be held as 
e. base for future opera* ions. 
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howev(*r, less clear as r(*gards our Serbian 
Allies, and tht*y much disliked the i(k*a of 
withdrawing Greek troops from the zone of 
the Allied ermies or conceding to the latt<*r 
full use of the railways and harbours. They 
expressed their willingness tt) secure for the 
Allied armies a secure ” corridor ” of retire- 
inent on Salonika with a vk'W’ to their em- 
barcition th(‘re, and pretended to fear that if 
Salonika were to be used as a Itase for offensive 
operations (Jroek territory would be involved 
in the war. M. Denys Cochin and Lord 
Kitchener w(*re sent out to Gre(?cc by their 
respective Governments, and successively had 

* Tlio siicfOMsioii of Ctrook Pr^iniors uftor the forced 
resignation of M. Veiiizelos was as follows : Ootober 7. 
1915, M. Zaiinis ; November 7, M. Skouloudis ; June 22. 
IDltt, M, Za'ftnis : September 16. M. Kalogeropoulos ; 
Uc\^ber 9, M. Lamlyos ; May 3, 1917, M. Zainus. 


By December 12 the whole Franco-Brit ish 
fore(* had retired into Greek territory. 1'em- 
porary lines were at once prepared in expe<da- 
tion of an immediate (memy attack. They 
run from Karasulii (“ Blaekwater ”) on the 
N'ardar railway to Kilindir on the Salonika- 
Deileagateh line. A branch railway connected 
Karasulii and Kilindir. It was for the moment 
the best possible line for awaiting the enemy. 
But the attack never came. The failure of the 
Central Powers to seize their opportunity of 
disposing for ever of the Allied menace and 
occupying Salonika has been variously ex- 
plained. The Skouloudis Government always 
claimed that it was its benevolent attitude to 
tlie Entente and finn tone towards the Bulgars 
tliat prevented the attack. Certain it is that 
even anti-Venizelist Greeks at that time viewed 
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M. SKOULOUDIS, 

(7rcck Premier November, 1915, fo June, 1916. 

with tlu^ prosport of tli<‘ hiT«‘<htarv 

fuciny tromliiig tlu* sacml soil of lh llii.s, aiul 
articU's in tliis strain a[)p<'an(l in popular 
ant i-\'oni/(‘list (sapors al Af lions. Ot hor papors 
oj tlu' sain<> |)arly sp^ikt* of allowing an Aiistro- 
(lorman, tliough not a Ihilga-rian, invasion. 
Jhit this was out of tlu‘ <|ii<'st ion. 'I'lio Anulo- 
hVonoh already disposed (.if eight dixisions — 
the three Kreneh whi<*h liad been in Serbia., 
and tivc' British (tla‘ Btth. 22nd, 2(ith, 27th 
and 28th). Pheri' \\»‘re not for the moment 
aA ailahle ad('(|iiate Atist ro-( Jennaii forces to 
ensure a sueeosful offensi\<*. J’lie us<* of 
Bulgarian troops was necessary. But woiihl 
(Jreek |)uhli(’ opinion endun* it ? Ajiparently 
the (Jermans argued that, it wa.s unwise. 'Fhe 
Sofia eorrespondeiit of the \irnur /toffer- 
(latHMchr CouranI frankly admitted <mi .hiimary 4, 
If) If), that the Bulgarian (leneral Staff and 
particularly (huieral Boyaxl/Jiiyeff luul been 
in fav'i)ur of an immediate jiursuit of the 
n*treating Allied forces. 'Phis course was 
strongly mlvocated by tlie Bnlga-rian (loxcrn- 
ment Press. On the other hanil, the Bulgarian 
Opposition parties and l*n*ss opposed such an 
♦‘xtensioa of hostilities. At this time the 
formerly Kntentophil parties in Bulgaria still 
kept up the (convenient fiction that Bulgaria 
was carrying on a purely national war for thc! 
“ liberat ion ” of Miwedonia. More important 
thaif these objections was thi' v<*to of thc? 
(ternmii authorities. "Phe Oeniian (Jovem- 
inent hoped that King Constant ine's policy of 
neutrality had definitely solvtni all possibility 
of trouble from Breccx?. A.s for the Anglo- 
French expedition, it wtis believed and hoped 
in Berlin — and the hope? found vent in an 


♦‘nonu<*ns numb«'r ot propagandist, message's 
It) the ( ici'iuaiiop^nl Press of all I'ountric's that, 
the Briti*^!! and Krt'iich ( lo\ t'rnments would not 
indefiniti'ly » maintain tiu'ir contingi'nts • in 
Saloiukii, but wouM n‘mo\c them clscwluTe to. 
meet a mu«‘h vannft'd in\ a.siou of I''g\ pt or 
the ^lrea.dy rnmounil offi usivt* on the Western 
front which eventually t(u)k the form of the 
Battle o| \ crdufi. Besides, the (|uestion as to 
whether the (!('rman or Bulgarian commanfl 
should i'ontrol th«* inxading armies was not. 
sotthd. ami the ultimate destiny of Salonika 



WINTER IN THE TRENCHES* 

would bad to wrangling bc'twccn the? Allies, 
('specially Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria. 
Whatever t he rc^ason, the ri't iring Anglo- Enuich 
army was allowed to take up its new positions 
in (Irc'c'k territ(»ry undist urhed. 

The w'ar in Mae(?donia thus entered on a n(?w 
phase. 'Phe SiTbian eam|)aign had bw'ii ('on- 
verted into tlicj Salonika ()Xpf?(litJon. The 
Kntenti? Powers enterc'd »>ii a dcTensive w'hich 
might or might not be indefiMit44y [irolonged. 
The town of Salonika itself became the centre 
of int/CTCHt. 



to' 
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SALONIKA. 


Salonika. Ii«\s at tli(* bottom of a basin formcxi 
by mountains of various hoij?hls. On tho S.W. 
tbo mighty ma.ssif of Olym|)us to\v('rs up ovor 
10,000 foot, claiming for it.sclf first place in the 
geography, as well as the leg(‘n(ls, of the 
<’(Muitry. Forty miles west of Salonika the 
\^‘rmion (or N('agush) ridges running <lue north 
and .south and culminating in the Kara Tash 
(or “ Black Hock”) of 0,2114 feet, just fails to 
link the Olympu.s grouf) witli fhe^ almost con- 
tinuous line of mountains which sieves as 
OreHH'e's actual front it>r. This outer eircle, 
with only small gaps, runs from the N'istritsa 
(Haliakmon) X.W. under the name of .Verts hka 
(or IVrisPa’i) into Serbia, then N.K. as the 
Nidje IManina. (the highest ]joint of which, 
Kaymakchalaii, is 8,2S4 feet) to tlic' Vardar, 
and thence |>asses east as the Belasitsa and 
Birin ranges along th(* frontier whence it links 
up to tile north with the now 14ulgarian 
Khodope afid towards the /Kgean throws off 
the lower liranches of the Kruslia arul Bc.shik 
Dagh and tlie rocky three-pronged peninsula 
of (duileidice. On the extreme east and west 
resp(*etivY'ly lie the “(Irc'y Mountains” (Boz 
Dagh), which trav(‘rs(> the Drama district, 
and the Bimlus group, wliieh stretches right 
dow n to Central ( Jroeco from Albania. Salonika 
is properly the centre of this geographical 
district. But to the south the chain is not coin- 


[>h‘ti'. Chalcidice and Olympu.s are not joined 
as they must havc^ been thousands of years ago, 
for the sea. has forced its way to the north and 
formed a nearly circular bay at tla^ head of the 
'rhermak* Culf. Tlar iloubh^ circh* of moun- 
taiiis w hich encompass tlu' rich Bottiaian |>hu’n 
is broken by the N’istritsa (IJaliakmon) to th(‘ 
S.W., the Jhstritsa. (Lydias) to the w(*st, the 
Vardar (Axios) to the north, and on the east 
between the iniUT and outer circle of hills tin* 
Struma (Strymoii) flows flown to t he sea through 
th(* rift in the Belasitsa- Birin chain where I lie 
strong Fort Bupe! was built. There are 
lak(*s in great numbers in tiie varioiis valleys, 
l>ut the only ones of importance* are* Lake* 
'rae4iinos, on the* e^ist. threiugli vvhie*h tin* 
Struma flows to the^ sea, anel Lake*s Langhaza 
aiiei Be-shik (dk. \h>lvi), which alme)st isolate* 
(lie^ Chalcidie*(* mountains from the east Meice- 
donian system. Communicatie.m w ith the out(*r 
weirld is first anel fore*me)st by .sea. Saleaiika 
is rather Meelile*rranean than Balkan, be>th in 
climate anel character. To the north the* 
Vhmlar V'alley, with its single lino of railway, 
eiffere'el Serbia her one link witli the /Egean. 
'rhe* old Koinan lh‘a Eijnatia^ on its w’ay west 
frean Byzantium to Dyrrachium (Diirazze)), 
f>assed through Bhilip e)f Maccdon’a capital, 
Bella (ne)W' Vanitsa), anel the still older capital 
Aigai (Vodena), and then turned north to 
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Fiorina, Moiumtir, Okiiricia. niul Klhasan. 
This is still tlio only easy exit to the X.W. ami 
the railway from Salonika, alter making iv 
(i(‘tour south to \'eria (tlie BtTea. of “ 'Phr 
Arts of the Aiiostles”) joins it near Vo«h‘na 
and runs close to it all tlu* way t<» Monastir. 
With the east Salonika is lifiked hy a <-ireuitous 
failway which, in order to serve the more fertifi* 
|»arts of F'ast Macedonia, ^oes <lue nnrth tn 
Doiran, then east to I )eiuirhissar, and tlu'iice 
through Seres and Drama finds its way tn 
(•onstantiimple. With Creeee the 1‘nrle had 
always shuiuuMl railway connexion, hut tla- 
result of the Malkan wars was t() <»nVr (Jreeci* 
the opportunity of linki?ig up her railway 
system with Salonika. 'Tla* N'cni/elos (Hi\ern 
uwMit had l)eg\in tlu‘ task which was completed 
afttT his s<*coial resigjiat ion, an<l the n«*w 
“union ' line from the 'I la'ssalian frontier 
to Salonika was opened on May 21, Ihlti. 

Salonika itselt has had a famous pa'^t.* 'The 
old (Jreek city of d'herme (pmhahly so calleil 
from its “ warm ' springs) played a. suhordinate 
part in Athiaiiaii history before jiassing under 
Macetloniaii rule. In the Ma<‘edonian 

pretiMider, Kassandros, refnuuded it and gave 
it the mnia* of 'rhessalonike, after his wife, the 
daugliter of Philip 11. of MacM'don. in Koman 
lm|)erial times it heiaunc an important town 
on the high l•oad from the ol<l to the new capital 
It was the scene in .'IIMI of the massacre, in 
penance tor which St. Amhrose for<.*c<l 'Thetc 
dosius the (Ircat to “ humhle in the ilust the 
pri<le i»f the diadiaii.” It saw the |»crfccti<ai 
of M\/antine ecclcsiast ical architecture, to 
w hi<*h some of its churclics to-day still hear 
witness. Menac(‘(l hy more than <ine Ihil 
garian 'Psar, Salonika sent out the missionary 
saints, (yril and iMcthodius, who won the Slav 
piMjples for Christendom. Sacked hy the 
Saracens in the ninth, and the Xormans in the 
twelfth, c(‘ntury, Sahmiloi hecaua? a trihufary 
kingdom under the Latin Pauperors of Con- 
.stantinoplc. Hecovered hy thetireek PaujJerors, 
it was sei/.(/d and lost in turn hy three Ottoman 
Sultans and at last put itself umler the pro- 
tectioji of the N'enctiaiis. Kinally, in 1 l.'Kf, 
Murad 11. l)esieged, took, and siwk(Ml it. It. 
was tl harful blow to the (ireek Orthodox 
world. One of the most farnrius of mt'diawal 
Oreek dirges eomplains : 

'Idicy hrtve Uikoa tin? city, tiu y luiv#' taken it, they have 

taken Siiloaiki ; ^ 

* .All iiilmimhlo (lei'ount ef the kuleido-n'cpie fortiiiar.-^ 
of Salonika is to he fouiiJ in “1..U V illa t-onvoitee,” hy 
V. Hisal (Paris, 1917). 


They have taken .\yia Sophia too, the givat imnni.stery . 

When Onr l.iviy heard #t the ikiiii*' \o*pt lear-i. 

Hush, S«iv«Mi*ign Lady ! weep nnt, thy tliy tears ; 

Onee more alter hmg time, alter long years thmi shalt 
ifj'ain thim* own. 

The (Ireidvs had to wait tSd years before the 
Theotijlios “regained her own.' Hut the 
Salonika wliieh tluMr armies entered in 1 01. ’I 
was racially a vi^ry dilYcrcnt city from tlu' 
Salonika <d’ LL*hl. 'Phe 'Purks had opened it to i 
•Icwish immigration, aiul the St’phardfci, tlciang 
fnaii tin* intolerance of the most ('at Indie 
kings of Spain, had siicccmh'd in making it 



(iENKKAl, SIK C. C. MONRO, O.C.M.tL, 
Commanded ihe Brilitili Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force, October, 1915. 

Ill the eiairsi* of hair centuries into a half 
.lewish city. Of its L'id.OOO iiihahilants siniic 
7(»,nu0 wen? .lews, atid Spanish was the d<aui- 
mint languagi* there. From Salonika trade 
and the S|aiuish language found I heir way tu 
other towns cd .Mac-edoiiia ainl 'Phrtice. Of 
recent, years not only trade cmanati'd Ihent’C. 
Salonika was the hirthphice ol the Young 'Pink 
('ommitter^ whi^h overthrew llie lynml .Ahdiil 
lfa.mid, only t«» n* cstalilish an ci^niilly ini- 
c|nitons rule in his place. 'Phe i|n(‘stjon of 
Salonika’s lot wa.s not resolved in the pre- 
liminary Cneco- Hulgariau treaty of 11)111. 
Accordingly Creek and Hnlgarian urmicH raced 
for it. Tile victory was to the former. King 
Ceorge.’s armies entered as victors on Xovemh<*r 
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fl, but allowed a small coriliuii’t'iit of Bulgarian 
troops to garrison a part of tho town till 
outi)r<>M.l\ <.»f the s(a*oiid war. In tho same city, 
on Maroli 18, tla^ King fell a vietim to an 
assassin's r(‘V'olv(*r shot . His son’s troops, (ifte<‘n 
weeks hiter, in alliamo with Serbia, destroyed 
Ihilgaria’s Jiopcvs and expidlod their rivals 
from th(^ eit\'. 

Such W’as tho varied history of the eity wiiieh 
was receiving as its guests a more varied army 
than had ever yet entered it. 'J’he first care 
of the Allied (Jem^rals w as to improvise defencivi 
against an immediate attack. 

It. was necessary to pr(*pare the shorte.<t 
line possil)le, for at this- time the total forc<*s 
hardly rt'ached 200,000 men. Hut Salonika 
was a dittieult place to defend in tliat it required 
almost a complete cindo of defence round it to 
safeguard it. The problem was rerulered 
somewhat easier by the ftvct that considerable 
Creek forces were guarding the frontier on the 
west at Fiorina and to the N.E. at Seres. and 
tlie strongly fortified post of Rupel, which 
held the gateway of tho Struma into I^ast 
Macedonia. It was impossible with the small 
forces at their disposal for Ceneral Sarrail and 
Sir Bryan Mahon to hold either the outer or 
even the inner circle of mountains that surround 
Salonika. On the west the line of tho Vardar 
was chosen. Towards its mouth the river i.** 


marshy and easily defensihk* and. Micrcfore, 
not €nany men were recpiired. L(‘aving the 
Vardar n(‘ar To[)shin the lino ran east for the 
Langhaza and H<‘shik Lakes, finally reaching 
the (iulf of ()rfa.no at Stavros (‘'th(> ('ross”). 
Altogether the distance was some 50 miles. 
Naturally and artificially the lino offenHl good 
pr<»spc*ct of security, and f Jeneral ('astelnau, wlio 
visited Salonika on l.)ecemht>r 20, on a t(^ur of 
inspect ioi\, e.xpresscd himsidf as (piite contident 
about the Allies' pow er to hold it. Comparisons 
with Wellington’s famous lines of Torres V'^edre.s 
overlooked ciTtain palpable differences betweei^ 
the relative accessibility and dcf(>nsihility of the 
two po,sitions. But at least there w-a.s no 
cjue.stion of the Allies being caught in a “ trap ” 
in Salonika itself or “driven into the sea” as 
the enemy wa-; fond of boasting. The Chalcidice 
Ijcninsula offered adecpiate. if uncomfortable, 
ground for retirement if hard pushed, and an 
army w'hich was in touch w’ith the sea on both 
wings and could rely on pow’erfiil assistance 
from battle.ships, if necessary, need feel in no 
danger of being traj)ped. No precaution was 
neglect.od to make the position as strong as 
possible. Deep, carefully sandbagged trenches 
were dug in the most favourable positions for 
defence wdth machine-guns so os to command 
any advance and yet be very difficult for the 
enemy to locate. The official Press correspon- 
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lent described the whole system of defences witli 
pardonable pride, as worthy to “s^'^vo^as a 
model for exhibition purposes.” 

Precautions of another sort were also neces- 
sary. Following on a raid of (Jen nan airmen, 
who threw bombs on the field in wliieh, eiirioiisfy 
MMiough, Prince Andrew of (Jreeeo was ivviewftig 
some tlroek troops, ( JeruTal Sarrail proeeiHltul 
to arrest the (Jerman, .\ustr«> Hungarian, Bul- 
garian and Turkish Consuls and their families 
and to take possession of the Ctmsulates. 

Against both air raid and SarraiTs reprisal 
the (Irwk (lovernnu'iit formnlateil an <‘nerg<‘fie 
protest. The Allii‘s, however, N\t*re able to 
show good grounds for their a<'tion, for it was 
discovered that th(* ConsuIa.t(‘s had served as 
centres not only for en<*iny int rigues and propa- 
ganda, but actually as st<»reliouses of arms, 
'riie ofYending Consuls, further, wc're treat <‘d 
with extreme lenien<‘y. 'They wer(‘ only de- 
tained a short time and tlien transported to 
'roulon, wlience they ret urnetl to t lieir r(*spect ive 
<M>vmtries. The (lerman offenci* against Creek 
neutrality was to {irove the first <»f many. On 
.January 7 a Taulie dr<»p[)ed homhs on the 


Allitd eamp witliout rt>8ult. It was the 
harbingt'r of Zep|X>lin rtuds lat(>r. 

With (f»‘n<'fal Moskhopoulos, the Commander 
of the lllrd (Salonika) Cnn'k v^Vriny (V>rps, 
tJeniTal Sarrail was on the' best of b'rms. On 
Xew A'ear's Day tht'y exchangi'd cordial gixM't.- 
ings. On the Creek Nt'w Year’s Day again 
(thirteen days IaPt) the population mivle a 
public demonstration in favour of the Allies? 
Hut the situation was too eritieal tt> he allowed 
tt» de|>end men'ly on (Jreek good will. It was 
impossible to say how far tlie Creek forties in 
Fast Mac<*dt)nia eoiild hi* relitd on —events 
proved llu'y coultl not t^i wartl off an t'nt'iuy 
inviision. A vitfil point was the grt'at iron 
railway hridgi* at Dt*mirhissar (“ Iron (’astli* ”) 
where the line from Doiran t») Sen*s crosst's 
the Struma not far south of Fi»rt Ku|>e|, t-hti 
key of iht' Struma t'ntranet* intt) Cn't*ee. On 
.laimary I *J, st the orih'i* of the Allietl eoin* 
mantl, this hridgt* and a sinall(*r <»ne at 
Kiliiiflir (near Doiran) wt'n* blown up and 
the prohahility of an attack from this sid** 
tlicrcforc lesst‘rn'tl. 'Phi' Cri*ck Ct)vi‘rnmt'nt 
uttt‘n‘tl the usual prot<*st, huf there uj’s litili* 
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reason to .suf)pose it wisliod^io do more than 
.'»a\'o its i’auto. 

On Jan nary 10, 1010, (l(meral*Sarmil was 
.invested witli tho suproine coininand nf the 
Allied arniies in Macedonia. (I’ill then tho 
British contingent, und(T (IcnKTal Sir liryan 
Million, had tieen independent of (General 
Sarrail and suliji'ct only to t^i(> ord(Ts of the 
ffoiniuander-in-Chief of the British Mediter- 
ninean Kxpoditionary Korce v.c., (h'lieral Sir 
V, (A Monro, till .fannary 0, when he was siie- 
eeedc'd by Sir Archilnild Murray). On .laniiary 
28 French t roops suddenly appeared before the 
fortress of Kara Burwn, the “ hhw'k hoailland ’* 
which from the S.K. eommandSs the entrance to 
the inner Oulf of Salonika. Fort unaiely, the 
(ireek ofliiter in charjze ^ave up the fort without 
any “ ineidcnit ” oc<*urrin^. (Jreek feeling was, 
however, sorncavliat ('xcitecl liy the French 
(h'lK'rars summary methods, and tlie chief 
auti-Venizelist newspaper of Athens, hhnbros. 
iUHUisiHl t he French troops of “ taking Kara 
Burun at the point of tlu^ bayom^t.” 

These two iireeautionary measures conchuh'd 
t in? preparations for tho defence of the Salonika 
lines. For some three months or more there 
was to be little or nothing of interest in the 


way of military operations. On February .*1 
advanct^d French frontier posts had a slight 
skirmish with Bulgarians near Lake Doiran. 
On February 10 (leneral Sarrail took tlie pre- 
caution of (occupying the right bank of tho 
Vardar to a do]>th of six miles to guard against 
th(f danger of a surprise attiwk from the Monas- < 
tir direction. Along the frontier the Greek and 
Bulgarian Governments ma]}]K‘d out a neutral 
zone to obviate in(;idents such as had occurred 
in December at Koritsa. The zone was, how- 
ever, violated by Bulgarian raiders on March 1 
at Machukovo and on March 18 at VT>tren, and 
French t roops had to undertakt^ the task, on 
Marcli 21, of expelling the invadcTs. On March 
27 the French frontier guards were joined by 
British cavalry. These had a consideralile 
amount of patrolling work to do, in the course* 
of which chances encounters with roving I'hlant- 
provided excitement akin to that of the old 
contc'sts of the Fnglish and Scottish Border. 
As spring came on tliese skirmishes became more 
frecpient and wen^ sup|)lemented by artill(*ry 
dui'Is along the frontier line'. On A|)ril 18 the 
enemy carried out a more ambitious raid, 
destr^ing t(*n bridges on the railway between 
Doiran and Akinjali. But until the <md of 
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April tli«rc had Imm'm litll<‘ serious lighting 
<‘\C(*j)t. in t he air. 

first tour inofiths of lit Hi, tlu'refore, 
were a time of preparation. H<*iiiforei*!!i<*nts 
Hrifish, Kreneh, aixl Kn'n<*h < ’ohuiials- - 
lo'pt arriviiig in a. steady stream. Hy the 
1 * 11(1 of the \\int<'r there wrre some IhKhtHMt 
moil on tlie Salonika, front. I*reparaf ions 
NV(‘re being ma.<l«* f»»r the arrival of tfa* 
heroic snr\'i\ors nf tlie Serbian armies who 
had been reorgani/rd and le eip lipped int'orfn, 
p<‘rliaps HMi.tMMt men. Meanwhile tlieri* was 
Jittle to l>e iloni‘ but train, arm, and reinforce 
the .Army “f Salonika and a.wail the possi- 
biIilit^s i)f a spring ollensi\e, 

'fhe lines stretched along the Nhirdar for 
.sona? fifteen miles from its moutli. .All this 
sector was held by Kreneh tniops. 'lAiwanls 
the montl) tin* ('oiintry is marsliy and not many 
men wen* needed to guard this part of the liu<*. 
Furtj^er nortlitlu* liiu*s wnreheld more strongly, 
and Sarniil also threw a covering force across 
tiu* river and h«‘ld an advanei^l front some*! six 
mile.s to the west of it. Sona^ distance to the 
north of Topshin the liia** turned at rigid 
angles east and ran almost ilin^et across the 
neck of the peninsula, to the* fJidf of f)rfan<», 
which was reached near Stavros. This part of 


the lim* was assigmsl to the I British. 'I'lu* 
po.sition was luiturally strong. A large part 
of it w as defeiideil hy the Daud Maha. and otlier 
hills whieh con er Salonika from I he nortli. 
Kart her east tlie two Iakt*s of ba.iigha./.a. and 
Heshik tail proli'eted over 2d mile.s of the 
Hritish front, d'he ih-fenee.'^ of Salonika W(*r«' 
a formidable problem to any attacking force. 
Kart her north, too, the .Allied outpost.s la*ld the 
eourdry l>etwi*en Lakes Doiran and Ihd- 
kovo, and as time went on, and from lhod(*feii- 
sive (leiaral Sarrail gradually j>asHt‘d to the 
nn-naee of an otfensixe, flu* main position was 
shifted thillier. Ibit during the first four 
months of Id Hi the most nigent problem was 
to ta.ke exery pr(M*aulion for the defence of 
Salonika and gain t ime for eip tipping, organizing 
and training the vari<*d armies under the 
Kreneli (ieneraTs eommaiid. 

'I'raining anj road lunking were the main 
oeeu|>at ions of the (vxpeilitionury force during 
llie.se months. 'Fla* roads, as alm'^ist «*very- 
xvliere xvhere tin* Turk misgoverned, wer«' few, 
and, in giaieral, deplorably bad, althoiigli 
since IBOd a few iniproviMia'uts liad been planned 
and begun. rrah'F tla; snp<‘rintend<*nc(^ of 
British and Kreneh engineers tin* eounfry 
as.siiined a iiew^ aspect. Befon? the end of 11115 
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there wore alremly fiO miles of new roads round 
Salonika. By the end of A|iril ( he lunnher a as 
enormously greater. Light railways were laid 
down, and the question of transport assumed a 
loss hopeless aspect. 

For the soldiers it was a clieerless time. 

• The country in which they were camped \Ai.s 
swampy and sparsely inhabited. In the nei^d,. 
hourhood of the lakes and rivers it was malarial 
and later on fever was extremely prevalfait. 


Turkish name “Sari Obr’ Yellow Lake”— 
ile.seribes) an<l fringes of reeds ; the ban*, 
rocky hills o{ the Kriisha and Heshik ran^tes. 
almost treeh'ss and waterless, brok<ai only 
by stretches of ari<l plateau, on wbit'h Vlacli 
rtnd i'lirkish nomads sta'k in summt*r some 
scanty pasturage for their sheep and goats; 
the high mountains to w<*st and north, snow- 
eoverefl in winter and in spring tlu* sotiret' oP 
mountain torrents which feed I la* ri\ers helore 



BUII.niNt; A SANDHAC; VILLA ON THK HILLS. 




I he climate, witlj its violent chan^r*s durinn 
daytime and night, was a treaehenais one. 
I'P in the Macedonian hills llie wint(*r was 
intensely cold with licaNv snowfalls. Down 
in the plains tlw^ t(anp<*rat ure range<l from an 
average of SI deg, Kahr. in inidsumin(*r to a 
minimum of 14 deg. in winter. the “Mis- 
tral of Southern France correspond the 
“ Vardar winds.” which arc particularly un- 
y>lf*asaMt during the winter months and pierc- 
ingly cold. They sometimes last four or live<lays 
and make life round vSalonika exceedingly un- 
attractive. d'he extremes of temperature wt-re 
found very trying by the llrilish lrooj>s. Moused 
in brown canvas tc*nts it w asdihicult for them tf> 
keep warju in this cheerless, damp cokl. V'el, 
on the whole, the winter was a better time than 
summer, which brought the flies and ino.sepiittM's 
arni let loo.se malaria on the unaeclimatised 
foreigner. 

The^ British troo|)s put up w ith these hard- 
ships with charaeh*rist ic stoicism, d'here was 
at lea.st much of interest to he found in the 
strange sights of this i-ountry. The scenery 
was v^ery dilTerent frtau that of their native 
lands, d'he stony, dusty |»lains dotted with 
clumps of olives ; the de.solate, hrac^kish lake.s 
with their muddy waters (as the (*omnK»u 


tin* May sun turns them into dry wati'reonrsi's ; 
all this was in strangi* (‘ontrast with fertih* 
Yorkshire or l^eiihshire or V\ ieklow'. Kven 
the most insular of ICnglish (‘taint ryfolk could 
n(>t, as th(‘ir letters showtsi, hut la* Htimulatt*d 
by the m»v(*lty of their surrtamdings. d'la* 
sea bluer than it can (‘ver he anyw’lu'rt* hut in 
the /Kgean ; tia* hla/.ing sun lighting up tia* 
iimiiotomais white <it the village* hoUKc*s ; tia* 
cte*ir atmosplu'n* iii wlii(‘)i eap(*s, mouiitairis. 
and t la* cupolas «>f ehurelavs display the lilacs 
ot tla*ir form with an iusiNteia*e impossihle in 
X<u‘thern l‘hiri>pe all the.si* were some com- 
pensation for nhsenee from home, diseomfort, 
and hon*doiii. 

Salonika itself was a miniature (‘upital of 
(*ast and west. Its 1(1.0(10 or so 'Fiirks, w'itli 
wliiti* turlaiiis and red fez/es, remind(*d the 
Kurop(*an that for ia*ailylive etad uri(*s Salonika 
had hei*n held Uy a Maliomedan Bovver in the 
face ot lla* whole of ( dirist(*ndom. A nttarly 
e(fual number of (Ireeks repr(*sente<f at onei* 
the oldtwt aral newf*.st stratum of inhahitants. 
In parts of the tovm (espveially round the old 
Hippodrome) there wen* (ln*ek familii^a dcs- 
e»*nded from those wla) had r(‘fus(*d to abandoti 
their city even aft( r the fatal capture of 1430. 
On the otlier hand there w ere new Creek (jfhcdalH, 
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A BRITISH CAMP IN RAINY WEATHER. 


[Officiul photofiraph. 


iiH^rfhanls, and, of course, soldiers who had 
come in with flic lib<*ratiiit>c army in 1913. 
A smalliT mimhcr of iSlavs, .Macedonians ” 
mainly or Hnlgars, bon^ witness to Ihil^aria's 
ambitious aims on “ Soliin," for et‘ntnri«‘s tlio 
^oal of the Huijiarian armies. Like every 
.Kj'ean town, Salonika contained a. “ Huro- 
|)(’an ” colony Italian, Kreneh, Spanish, or 
vaguely “ Levantin(\'’ Ihit, above all, there 
were the .lews — perhaps 70,000 of tluan - 
descMaidants of th<^ Se[)hardim whom Cas- 
lilian intolerance had driven from Spain. 
(Of these some 10,000 were .Jewish renegades — ■ 
“ dunme,'’ as the Turks call jiroselytes to 
Islam, distinct from both Turk and .lew. 
Horn politicians, they laid much to do with the 
Young Turk revolution, and Djavid Hey was 
one of their number.) Under the old lax 
'Turkish the .Tt'ws had prospered exceed- 

ingly, and most of thi? trade of Salonika was 
in their hands. Tlieir Spanish dialect was the 
current language of tiu* tow n. The newspapers 
were largt'ly owntMl by them. Distrustful of 
the (IrtH'ks, they w(*leonaMl the Anglo-French 
troops as profitable guests and customers. 

Amusianents w (Te of a some\Vhat crude order. 
As (‘verywliere there was tla^ “cinema.” 'The 

V- 

subjeuts of the (ilin-dramas were of the lurid 
a.nd <»rotic order, which, in the J^evant, is 
dignified with tfie name “ I’arisian.” Hut at 
least they provided some iliversiou from the 
monotonv <‘f existence. Tlie proprietors of 
these picture-theatres made heroic efforts to 
cater tor the linguist io peculiarities of their 


new clients. Kxplanations were usually in 
( Jreek and Spanish (in Ih'brew sitript). French 
could be added without much labour. Fnglish 
w’as a greater difUciilty. d’h(> Oflieial Press 
Correspondent, Mr. Ward Price. giv(‘s an 
example of the “ Fnglish “ title of one of these 
film-dramas. It ran : — 

.1 HOY A!, SfSN, 

roworfiil !>;inny «lmrnn., in tlirco lon^ rods. 
h'ar of EffVH StHir of the Hrarth 
{i.e.. Loin (l«‘s pros do coMir). 

whondorfull Dnunii, in II pnrts, 
tidii.pt od from I*. Mnrl's romivn. 

Truly tlie Hritish 'Tommy was seeing “ life.” 
For the oflieers the chief attraction was 
” Floca’s.” 'This .small cafe, indistinguishable 
from any other cafe in (Jreeee or th<* (Iret'k 
Levant, truly had “greatness thrust upon it.” 
French ami Hritish, Serbian and Cr<*ek oHicers 
met there in the big scpiare down by tin* sea 
day after day to “ five o'eloeker.” It was 
the refuge for the bored tind the rendezvous 
for the talkative. High strategy ami high 
polities soon became the small talk of “ Floca’s.” 
A ilaily ]ja|K‘r The Balkan .Ye?/ w- kept the 
Kx]HMlit ionary Forets informed aliout curr(*nt 
events and added another to the many lan- 
guages (Creek, French, Spanish, Turkish, 
Hulgarian) in which Salonika journalism had 
found expression. 

The self-education of the troops was not 
altogether negk^cted. Many an e\-Pul)lie 
Schoolboy tried to furbish up his moribund 
knowledge of Cl reek and attune it to its nati'sro 
pronunciation. Street-signs and newspaper 
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heacllinos avvoko forgotten ineniorie^ of Xeno- 
phon and Aristophanes. 1'he more t hurt High 
characters indulged in grammars ami diction- 
aries, and an occivsional entlnisiast held little 
classes in Careek, Bulgarian, or Turkish, 

The historical romams of the town snpplj^'d 
unique material for study. Salonika is ^the 
eastorn, as Ravenna the western, hirt hjdaci' of 
true iiyzantine art. 'Phe tine old hasiliea, 
w’liich the Turk deehristeneil tia* “ OM Moscpie *' 
(Kski .lami), dates from th»‘ lirst (|uarter of the 
fifth C(*i\tury a.D. 'PIu' splendid nave «>f the 
Church of St. Demetrius is p(‘rhaps a genera- 
tion youngf'r. AI)o\ all remains t he ( at hedral 
of Ayia Sophia, the Holy \\ is<l(aii, w hi< h dates 
from the reign of the Hm|)(T<w Anastasius 
(4^11,518). Signor Kivoira * tiiuls in it tl»e 
com|>h‘tion of tlu' e\oluti«>n t>f By'/anliiu‘ art. 
Its nam(\saki' at Constantinople, huilt hy 
.lustiniarPs arehiteet AFdln*mi(ts forty veins 
laliM*, is hut a grandei’ ami ri<*her <le\'elopim*nt 
of the same theme. St. Demetrius and Ayia 
Sophia are at once Salonika's gilt, to art and 
witness to its Imperial past. 

’'Plum, too, tlu‘re was areha*ology. 'Phe 

* la hi'n work Lr (hiijhn i1>ll A tiu 

Lt'tuhartin, from whifh (Iu'M' an* OiUcm. 




A BRITISH PAPHR PUBLISHED IN 
SALONIKA. 

great ‘Whitt* ’Powfr" w hieh Hit' Vi*netians 
huilt ht‘ri‘ as in U'rete. in Cyprus, in Corfu ■ 
tti protect th(‘ir di-^laut outposts from tla* 
(Jre<‘ks. Slavs, ami. aht>\^‘ all, the 1’urks. was 
paiiially neeupitMl as an areh!e<»l<»gieal mnseum. 
^Pht' thrt‘ett»r w as a B.N.\ .B. Lit'uli'naid , 
lu-tter known as a. dist ingnishtMl Lt>mh>u Pro- 
fessor. Cmli*!* his skilled super\'ision linds 
wt'i't'* iiaitlt* and (‘lassi lied . I ri'neh digging ami 
rttad making turmsi up more than om* iiderest 
ii»g rt‘lie t»f the past “Ceometrie" ptMs, 
perstinal ornaments of Classical times. Creek 
ami Roman eoins. 

Military optaations on a grami seali* had lieen 
heltl up lirst hy laek of adetpialt* t roops. seeomlly 
hv Ihi^ s(*ason. But there was otlaa* sort t4 
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food for the communlqiUs. The Allied Powers 
did not fail to remind both their enemies an<i 
friends that the full command of the seas w'as 
theirs. The pursuit of German subinarine.s 
was carried on relentlessly, even when it 
inoant — as it sometimes unavoidably did — 
a clash with the amour proj)re of the (Jreek 
authorities. The question of how the sub- 
^larines obtained their supplies of petrol was 
always before tlie minds of our Naval autho 



MAP ILLUSTRATING THE ITALIAN 
OPERATIONS IN ALBANIA. 


rities, au<l, thoiigh the Greek otlicials were in 
the main perha|)s as innocent as they claimed 
to be, the Allies’ vigilance was neither unwar- 
ranttxi nor excessive. Nor was the Hiilgarian 
coast left immune from attack. On October 
21, and again on November IH, 11*15, Allied 
ships had already bombarded the port of 
Dedeagatch. A heavier bombnrdnumt of 
the place was carried out on ♦*anuary P.1 by 
tliree Eritisli, one Fn*nch, and one Italian 
warship for four hours. The Ihilgarian com- 
munUjvS declared t hat only “ four horses were 
killed ” ! On the .same day the more westerly 
harbour of Porto Lagos was bombarded by 
Allied warships - (according to the enemy, 
with no result). Such acts certainly had some 
effect on the ignorant Bulgarian peasant, and 


reminded him of the fact of sea-power. All 
over the JEgeoiti the Anglo-French naval 
forces were hard at w’ork. On January 27 
French marines occupicnl temporarily the 
Island of Kastellorrizoii, north-east of Rhodes. 
Oft April 10 the British arul French Ministers 
infarnted the Greek Government of their 
intention to create naval bases at certain 
points in the Ionian Islands and the ACg(Uui. 
Shortly afterwards the harbour of Arghostolion 
in Kephallinia was occupied. This action w'as 
the precursor of many similar ones. 

But the most seitsationnl acts of w'ar w'ore 
in the air. On January 211 a Frencli squtvdron 
of 32 airplanes raided Monastir and Ghevgeli. 
On the former some 204 V)ombs w'cre dropped. 
Avoiding hospitals and Red Oo.ss buildings, 
the position of which they had carefully noted 

unlike their German rivals- they bombarded 
lh(‘ Bulgarian Headquarters and military 
camps. Some 100 bombs were thrown on 
(dievgeli. Tn spite of a forty-mile cross w ind 
the airiiKui returned safely from their journey, 
in the course of which tiny had to cross tlu' 
high mountains of the Nidje Planina. The 
raitl obviously made an impre.ssion on the 
enemy and for some time their airplanes steered 
c*lear of oiir lines. However, on F(d)ruary I the 
first German Zeppidiii was seen ov^er Salonika. 
Bombs were dropped in the usual [)romiscuou.s 
fashion, the casualties comprising not only 
one French and tw'o British soldiers, l)ut 
tliree Greek .soldiers and four civilians (killed) 
and a score of Greek and Jewish civilians 
w'oiinded. 

Careless of the antagonistic feelings tliey w'cre 
rousing in Greece, the Germans on March Ki 
again de.spatched a Zeppelin over Salonika. 
A few' bombs were dropped without effect at 
Topshin, and the intruding monster w'as hunted 
aw^ay by French airmen. Kleven day.s later a 
German squadron of five aeroplanes raided 
Salonika. They had the sati.sfaction of killing 
nine .Jewish, seven Greek, and tw'o Turkish 
civilians, but luvd to pay for this exploit with 
the loss of at least three “ Taubes.” On 
April 1(5, 17 and 18 French airmen replied with 
raids on Strumnitza, Ghevgeli, and ather 
military loealities. On tlie night of April 20 -2 1 a 
French airman accomplished a more ambitious 
night. Starting from near Doiran he flew to 
Sofia, dropped tw^o bombs with startling effect 
and returned after aceompUshing the (till 
then) longest offensive flight of the war — some 
350 miles. On April 24 Gorman aeroplanes 
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retaliated on Salonika, a^ain losing an “ Alba- 
tross.” Twelve days later another ZepjH'lin 
attempted to ini|)ress and damage Salonika. 
This one met with an ill-starred end. Dazzlinl 
by the searchlights and hit by the guns of the 
.Allied war8hi|>s, it was forced to desceml in tlft' 
• marshes of the Vardar. Tw(*lve of the ci#‘w 
were taken prisoners and admit ttnl that it 



INTERIOR OF THE BASILICA OF 
ST. DEMETRIUS, SALONIKA. 


was tlio same ship that raided Sabinika in 
Kebruary. She purportt'd to come from Temes- 
var, in the Hanat. and bore the number 
“ LZ 8’).” Her wreekt'd framework lay in the 
irjarslies for sonu’ time, a warning to future 
transgressors and the delight of the excite<l 
p(M)ple and newspapers of Salonika, for whose 
edification French army mechanics pieced it. 
together and set it up round the “White 
Tower” 

Farther west, events had tak(*n place which 
vvt‘re afterwards to exercise some influence on 
tlu‘ cojir.se of tlie Salonika expc'dition. The 
Italian CovcTiiment IumI, in Octidier, ltM4, 
(H'cupicd the Island of SaM*no, formerly con- 
sidiTcd one of the Ionian Islands belonging 
to Crcece. In XovcmlxT of tin* same yf*ar 
they landed Ked Cross detachments near 
Avl(»ia (Ck. Avion). M. \^*nizclos’ (Govern- 
ment Jiad occuf>ied Northern Kpirus (or 
“Southern .Albania”), the status of which hiwl 
been a matter of liv ely discussion at the London 
Conferonco in 1913. The Italians declared 
their occupation of Avion a of the same pro- 
visional character as tin? (Greek occupation of 
Northern Epirus. The fall of Mt. Lovtchen 


Si 

on.lanuary 10. 1910, of (Vttinje on January 13. 
ami Shkodra (SkuAiri) on January 23. and the 
Austrian advanct* thnnigh Montenegro into 
.Albania awoke tin* ft*ars j^f the Italian (Gov’crn- 
merit for .Avlona. .An Italian exptMlitionary 
f<»rcj» ^lad alremly Ikm'ii landed in Avlona. and 
early in l)eceinbt*r. 1915. it numbereil In'tween 
Jfi.fiOfi and 30,0()(^ men. It was none too soon, 
for tiu* Austrian armies. acc'ompaniiHl by tlu« 
Koman ('atholic Mirditt* tribes of NortluTii 
Albania whom they had enlistiul on their side, 
were soen in ot'iMipation of tin* country as far 
as. the Shkumbi. M(*anwhil<* the Hulgarians 
hml pushed wi*st in pui*suit of the n^trc'ating 
Serbians ami t>pcupit'd Flbasan. Eager to 
«*mpha'-iz(* their <*laim to Northern Kpirus - 
the population (jf which is largc‘ly (Greek by 
spi'cch. (*ducation. and religion the (Greek 
(Governnu*nt of M. Skotiloudis n'cognised the 
firovinci* as part of (Gri*4*ee, and 4>n February 17 
admit t(*d sixte<*n deputies from Argirokast ron 
and Koritsa to the new (Greek (’hamlH*r. For 


f 



TUB WHITE TOWER AND SKELETON 
OF THE WRECKED ZEPPELIN. 

tin* monnmt t in* (Greek and Italian (Governiiu'iits 
did not rt'V'ive tin* discussion as to tin* future 
status of \ortln*rn Kjiirus. l>ut it was realized 
on both sidf's that the (piestion was unfor- 
tunaU'ly far from H«‘ttl(*d. Hut iin*anwbilo 
Italy's preoccupations wen* nnunly for tho 
safety of her own expeditionary anny. The 
advaiH'cd fons; which hod held Durazzo and 
hi'lped to secure tin? Serbian retreat and em- 
barkation for ('kirfu f<*ll back before tin? Austrian 
advance, and by tin? end of February hiM^ taken 
up a ]n)sition on tin? liin* of the Voyusa (Viosa) 
river, grouped in w*micircular fashion round 
Avlona. There was some agitation in Italy 
for a withdrawal ev(?n from Avlona, as it was 
feared that an immodiato enemy advance 
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might cut ofT and destroy tiie expeditionary 
fortic. F^y the end of KeFiiniary, liowever, it 
was decided to continue? to hold this “window 
f>pc'ning on the Adriatic " (as the Serolo called 
it). On March 8 Oene^’al INacentini was 
appointed to succeed (ieneral iiertotti in the 
command of the (?xpeditionapy force and a large 
iii'Nisure of (•xecutive independ(?nce was allowed 





BRITISH NAVAL AIRMAN IN GREECE 
DIscu8fiin(t the speed indicator of his machine 
with a French Airman. 

him. Attempts witc alsf) made to conciliate 
Alhanian fetOing and uin support from at least 
some of the Mahomtslan tribes of Central 
Alban i^i. *'rhe only prominent Albanian leader, 
how(*ver, who thri'w in his lot wholeheartedly 
with the Italians we.s Kssad Pasha, who, m 
KeV)r\iarv, visited Rome, ])roceeding thence to 
J’aris and London. Kssad was subsequently 
to add to tin' many political and military 


exploits of liis career a participation in the 
Salonika t?xpc?dition. 

After the capture of Durazzo (February 27) 
the Austrians pushed slowly through Albania 
l<j the Italian lines, but made no serious attempt 
tai Avlona. They were more coneerned with 
piiiitical intrigues in Montenegro and Northern « 
anri Central Albania, l^airly in March they 
apf)ear to liave again pro(‘laimed th(*ir old 
prolSfji, Pi inee William of Wied, “Mbret” (Im 
perator) in Durazzo. 'Phey w’(Te sure of the 
su|)port of the Mirdite clans of the North, 
amongst whom for years Austrian ecclesiastics 
hml <‘arri(*d on a successful projiaganda. l^Ilse- 
wduTO there were ditlicult ies. The Mahomedans 
of Central .Albania would have preferred a 
'F'urkish prince as their ruler. One of Princt^ 
Wied’s foniK'r Ministers, Akif Pasha, actually 
set up a Provisional Covernment, though 
apparently with Austrian a[)proval. in Klbasan. 
'Phe Bulgarians shifterl their centre of intrigue 
farther south to R(‘rat. About this time f lu‘y 
seem to have been coquett ing with thf> idea of 
persua.ding certain of the Albanian leaders to 
elect Prince Cyril, second son of IVar Ferdinand, 
Mbret of Albania. On the quc'stion of .Albanian 
independt‘nc*(' Radoslavoff wfis careful to mak(? 
the reservation that, though Jhilgaria “ would 
iH»t seek to put any obstacles in tin? way of the 
establishment of an inde|)(‘ndent Albanian 
Power," she “ must interest herself in the fut nn? 
and in her j)olitical and strategi(?ij.l frfuit i(*rs." 
'Phe Bulgarian Covernment, however, soor» 
abandomd tlu^so dreams. More definite advan- 
tages were to b«? <*xp(‘cted f‘lsewln*re. An 
agreement was eonc'luded early in April, 10l(>, 
iM'tween the? Bulgarian and Austro-Hungarian 
Covernments, and on April 10 the Bulgarians 
(‘vacuated Klbasan and took over in return the 
districts of Prisrend and Prislitina in Serbia, 
which had hitherto l)een in Austro-Hungarian 
occupation, and |)roc(?eded at once rutldessly 
to “ Bulgarize " thes(? districts. 

During the months of inactivity at Salonika 
then' was a revival of speculation as to the 
possibility of detaching Bulgaria from the 
Central Powers by tlie offer of liberal l)ribes 
of territory. Spasmodi(? outbursts of ^nti- 
Cemian feeling in Bulgaria and discontent 
among the peasants at the indePmito continu- 
ance of what they ha<l been told w^ould be a 
few^ months’ war were looked on in certain 
circles of the Entent-e ais offering an opportunity 
for an “ arrangement." Those wdio favoured 
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suHi ft plftn imfortunatrly failed tn n*ftli 7 .(‘ that 
the ruling eirelos in Sotia had far othr-r aims 
than merely to lilxTatt* th»‘ tippre.sstd “ Hiilgars*’ 
of Maeedonia from the St'rhian “ yoke." What 
they aimed at was hegtanony in the Ihilkans. 
As ft Bulgariftn ** Soeialist " jiaprr wrote : " Tlrf 
•Balkans must he eont rolled hy a strong IN»w#i*. 
IVrliaps it is we who are d(‘stincd (o till the 
idle." 'Phe suhse(|u»'nt Bulgir i/.al ion «>f occu- 
pied S(*rhift a|)ftrt from “.Macedonia" <‘ast 


army of lOU.OUO men wiis ready to lake tin* 
tiejtl again, 'the <^U‘stion 4>f their transport to 
Salonika anaistal eonsiderahle frietii>n with the 
tireek (loNcrnment. 'Plu' Kntenti* Powt'rs pro* 
p<»scd that thi'v should 1>»^ taken hy sea to Itea 
or sofi^t* othsT port on tlie (iulf of (\>rinth and 
then co!i\ey«*d across <*ouiitry ami hy the 
LarisN]). railway u|^) to the Salonika front. 'Ph<‘ 
Skouloudis ( io\ ernment . however, discn\er(M|^ 
all sorts of ohjections to this course. It w»add. 



i 


A SKRBIAN OUTPOST IN THH MOUNTAINS. 


ft liiritl light on Bulgarijin “principles of 
natiraiftlit y." In fact, t he Central Powers 
promised Bulgaria t he tirsl |)la.cein the Ihdkans, 
side h> sid(’ with a diminished Serbia, a cowed 
Bumania and a disiTcdited (Jreece. Wind was 
th(' u.se in s\ieh ciicuni^l a.n<*es ol iMitente 
di|>hanfttists djillying with the idea ot ca-tehing 
Bulgaria with the lesser hait ol Serhiaii .Macc*- 
doTUft or ( Jreek Ka\ ala i 

It^was, of coiu’si*, impossihle seriously to make 
any ov(*rtures to Bulgaria witinnit the approval 
jtnd know letlge of <air Serhian Allies. Banished 
from tln.’ir country ))y the pertidious attack of 
their neighbours, they looked tor restitution to 
th(* sword. During the winter the Serhian 
armies had been reorganixetl and n*-e(pnpped 
in (\)rfu, and hy the beginning of spring an 


they >a.id, disloeati* normal tratPic. 'Pin* Serbs 
might be the cause nf infectious diseases 
spreading in the <nuntry possibly “ Venize- 
litis" a^^ well as typhus wa.'-* feared. .\inl, 
above all. it w ould involve a breach of neiit rality 
ami embroil ( I recce with the Central P(»w<rs 
All tin •se real or pretended objections W ef^ 
brilliantly answered by .M. \'eru/.elus in his new 
weekly paper, Jie Kirir (April lid), lie showed 
that none «)f the darigcrs feared would, in fact, 
result. 'Phe Cnt'-nte Mini''>ters in Athens c.bo 
pressed their point o| view \'ery strongly on the 
Sk<ailouilis Covernment , but lla* hitn-r naim- 
tained their opposition. While the matter 
flragged on tin* Serl>ian troops wane already 
P>cing t ra.nspi»rted by sea through the C<»rintli 
(‘anal. By .May 11 some TO, Odd were on the 
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THF FIRST SECTION Ob SERBIA’S NEW ARMY ARRIVES FROM CORFU. 


WAV and beforv tlie end of tho month practically 
tlic whole Serbian army had been transferred 
to the Macedonian front. 

Their arrival implied the initiation of a 
definite offensive at an early dale. These 
Serbian soldiers luid not merely come to defend 
Salonika, but to begin at once the heroic and 
difTiciilt task of recovering their native land. 
Ik^fore long they were in position on the left flank 
of Sarrail’s army — in the Fiorina He<?tor. The Bul- 
gars wen? threaten(‘d with a vigorous offensive. 

In these circumstances the enemy decided 
to l)e the first to strike. The right bank of the 
iStruma and the (ireek frontier were guarded 
by French t roops, but except for the destruction 
of the railway bridge at DtMiiirhissar in January 
no steps had been taken to guard the approachi's 
farther Fast. Lack ()f adequate numbers for 
holding so long a front may be the explanation, 
tileneral Sarrail may have considered it im- 
probable or in\i Material that the Bulgarians 
would attack down the Struma valley. The 
valley ^^as commanded by Fort Bupel, on the 
retention and strengthening of which M. 
Venizelos had always laid great <store. Ceneral 
Sarrail may hav(' trusted the Greek garrison 
to hold this .saf('ly. Behind the garii-ton 
itself there was the bulk f)f two Greek Army 
<k)rps in Macedonia- at Seres and Kavala. 
After the Greek Government s attitude to the 
question of a Bulgarian invasion in December 
it may Viave appeared probable that they 
would be equally opposed to such an invasion 


in May. vSubseq\ient revelations show^ed, 
hov\ever, that so long ago as March the Greek 
Minister of War (General Yannakitsas) had 
is.sued instructions to the ofticers commanding 
fortresses in Macedonia not to offer any resist- 
ance to the invader. Consequently when, on 
May 20, a Bulgarian force suddenly advanced 
on Hupei the ('ommandant surrendered this 
strongest of Gre(;k fortr(?s.ses after a merely 
nominal resistance. The key of the Struma 
valley was in Bulgaria's hands. Any idea of 
an offensive from East Macedonia was o\it of 
the question. It is, Innvever, improbable that 
much could ever have been accomplished by an 
attempted invasion of Bulgaria up the Struma. 
Though the Greeks successfully achieved it in 
July, 1913, the Bulgarians had then already 
been defeated by the Serbians on the Bregal- 
nitsa and were in danger of being outflanked. 
In the present case it was the invatlers, not the 
invtuled, whose flank w ould have been turned. 

The capture of Fort Kupel was none the less 
a serious inconvenience to General Sarrail. It 
meant that should he begin an offensive else 
wdicre he w^ould have to hold his Struma lira 
far more strongly than if the Greek afrnios 
could be relied on to hold East Mttcodonia. 
The surrender of Hupei showed that no such 
reliance could be placed on the Greek Govein- 
inent. Politically it meant that relations 
between the Entente Powders and the Skou- 
loudis Ministry had become impossible. The 
Powers almost at once instituted a block^e of 
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Clre(*k ports. On June 21 this was followed by 
a Note demanding the replacement of the 
Skouloudis Government by a “ service Goveni- 
ment without political colour ” pledged to 
guarantee the maintenance of the “ benev<Uent 
neutrality ** which Greece had j)roinised 
observe towards the Entente Eowers. Jlie 
complete demobilisation and n*d\K’titm to a 
peace footing of the Greek Army, the dissolution 
of the Chamber and fresh elections, and the 
dismissal of certain ol\ject ion able polic*(‘ (»tVi(‘ials 
were also demanded. The Note was understood 
to bo supported by a naval demonstration. 
M. Skouloudis at once resigned and M. Zaiinis 
fonned a “ service Ministry.” 

Meanwhile in Salonika General Sarrail had 
on Juno 3, 11)10, doelare<l a stat(^ of siegt* in the 
districts (d Macedonia occupied by the Allii'il 

arniies. JHo had now a consi(h*rabh^ army 

French, Hritish, and Serbian un<ler bis eom- 
mand and could aiffonl to occupy a uider front 
and [)re()aro for an <)ffensive in the summer. 
It was arrangevl that bieutenaiit-th'iu'ral <J. F. 
Milne (who on May J) succeeded Sir Jlryaii 
Mahon in the eommaud of tla^ Hritish Salonika. 
Army) shuuM become n'spon.sibk* for that 
portion of the Allied front which covered 
Salonika from the ea.st and north east. On 



MOUNT KOVlb, 

Captured by the Serbianf, July 24. 1V16. 


June 8 the Hritish troo|)s began to occupy 
positions alotiK th.. riilJit l)ank of 1h.- 
Stnuna from Luko ButkoN’o to Um north einl of 
Lake Tat hinos. Hy tho orul of July, on the 
demobilization of tim Creek Anny, tliis fKicufm- 
tion had boon exh^nded to Chai Agiz ( I he 
Eiver Mouth ”), where the Struma flows into 
the Gulf of Orfano. Later on— between July 20 


and August 2- General Milno took over tho 
line south ami wcM of Jaike Ooiran in prepara* 
ti*>n for a general offensivt*. 

During tlus time of preparation the French 
troops liad also been actixe. They (K'ciipii'd 
the centre of the Allied position from neiu* l^ako 
Doiran to a point west of the Vardar, where 
they linked up with the newly reconstituted 
Serbian army. Their sector, if shorter tlian ihm 
Hritish or StTbian, was probably the most 
important of all, for it contained (be Vanlar 



l.afayrtt4. 


I lEU IVGKNHRAL (J. F. MILNE. 

C.B., D.S.O.. 

j^ppointed Commondcr of tlic Britinh Army at 
Salonika, May, 1916. 

valley, (lu^ flireet line by wbifb SnltMiika might 
be attaekcfl. Kaeiiig them wns a eomiiosito 
iirmy under (Jeneral n’«»u WiiiekltT. It was not 
<lear Imw many Austrians mel GeniiimH bad 
been k'ft to him. sinei‘ nnmy binl lieen with- 
flrawii tn n-mlone tls* \Mstrrn mimI (ialieian 
fnaits. 'I'be Hritish mid Serliians uere lacful 
by purely Hulgeriaii nrmies umler Ibe command 
<»l’ (ieiieral Tofloioff, 

During June and July there wns some spas- 
moflic fighting on the frontier. On Jiiae 23 and 
24 (be Hulgarians attempted to take I’oroj after 
a bombardm<‘tit, but were firiveii oiT without 
dittk-ulty. Tlu' eimmy, liowever, claimed to 
have forced the French to withdraw their lines 
at (Jorni Fordi (close to the frontier). There 
was a good <leal of skirmislung round Ljumntciw 
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Hut, abovp all. Krondi ainiu'ii were v<n*y busy. 

Hulgars roiiiplaiiuMl “ almost daily ” 
raids ovfr thr* front lor. 

KiirtJn'r west the Serbians not slow in 

i)c^iiiniii^? still more serious operations. The 



GENERAL CORDONNIER, 

In command of French Forces on the 
Salonika Front, 

l^ulftarians had ooeupied the lower slopes of the 
Nidje 1 Manilla, six miles or so to the south-('ast 
•of the (Jraoeo-Serbian frontier. On July 24 a 
Serbian division attaek<Ml them and drov^i them 
back. Mt. Kovil (north-east of Hahovo and 
east of Kukuruz or “Maize” Hill) was seized, 
and the Hulgars retired after suffering heavy 
casualties. Some days after this success of lus 
army tlu^ Hrinco Regent Alexander landtsl at 
Salonika and hastened to acquaint himself with 
the conditions under which his countrymen 
were b(^ginning the rc-compiest of their father- 
land. The Serbians were under the command 
of (i(*neral Bojovieh, l)ut at tliis time an 
arrangement was made by wliicli all the Allie<l 
armies w(‘r(^ put under the g(Mn?ral control of 
Sarrail, ({cncral (yordonnier (wdio ha<l distin- 
guished bims(‘lf recently at Wnlun) assuming 
command of the Krencli contingent. 

MMie time was approacliing for tJie beginning 
of a general otYensiv'c. Politically even more 
than militarily it was urgently required. 
For moMiths |)ast Rumania had demanded an 
offensive from Salonika as an indispensable 
preliminary to her intervention. Till now' 
Sarrad’s .small numbers had imide (his out of 
the question. Hut the arrival of the Serbian 
army and the reinforcements sent out to the 
French and British contingents had sw'ellod his 


expeditionary forces to a considerable size. On 
July 30 Kus.sian troops arrived to join tlie army 
that was to liberate Serbia. Salonika saw the 
unprecedented sight of a Russian army which 
had voy>iged round half Kurope rlisembarking 
ii^ its gates. The fine physique and soldierly 
bi^iring of these seasonecl troops w as not w it bout 
its effect on th(? cosmopolitan city. liCss 
startling, though not less important, was the 
appearance on August 1 1 of a consideralile 
Italian force under the command of (Jcneral 
('Ount .Alfonso Petitti di Roreto. 

The offensive w hich was to b(^ the overture to 
Rumania's interv'(*ntion optaied o!i August 10. 
French arti I l(Ty begen a heavy bombardment 
of the town of Doiran. MMie Hulgars \ver(» 
forced to abandon Hill 227 to the .south of the 
town and the Frcuich hastened. to occupy it an<l 
the railway station of Doiran. (jlerman 

rommunuiues of August 11 and 12 spoke scorn- 
fully of the “enemy’s feeble feints" being 
“ rc]>ulsed by our tire," but an a])|>reciable gain 
had been made. The next ftnv days were tak(Mi 
up with artillery duels, heavy liowitzers playing 
their part on both sides. On August 15 the 
French made a further move. After bom- 
bardment they seize<l “Tortoise Hill,” close to 
tlie village of Doldjeli, wMiicli lies a mile and a 
half south-west of Doiran. MMien a*^ sudden 
change came ov'cr the position. 





[Official photograph. 


GENERAL PETITTI DI RORE TO, 

In command of Italian Forces on 
the Salonika front. 

The Bulgarians had grown uneasy about 
th(' persistence of the Salonika expedition. 
Their first 0 [)port unity of December, 1915, 
having been missed they had hoped that tho 
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Allies would of their own jveeiud relinquish 
their [>oint of vantage. The arrival of tht‘ 
Serbians, and siibsequcaitly of the Italian and 
Puissian contingents, dis|)elled this fond illusion. 
From a small force, I he easy jirey of t lie invader, 
Sarrairs <-ommand liad been transforimnl in4o 
a eonsideralile army. During' June and Jiily 
all the attention of the (’laitral Powers had 
been occupied by the ^reat Russian offonsive 
in Eastern (ialieia and by tlie Rattle of the 
>Somme. Ry August the* situation at lewst in 


-Meanwhilt*, on tla' ea^ti'm frontiiT, the Rub 
izarians en>ssed t h^ Nest os (or Mesta Su) in the 
Ka/,a ' ot Sari Shaban. and sent on patrols 
ahead to rei*«»rmoit re the roiul to Kaxala. 
Flirt laa* wfst, on the central sector of tia* 
\ ardar \ allev, a simultaneous ad\ anei' was 
nuule by (Jeneral \i»n W'inekler. Ilis troops 
failed, Imwever. to take the village of Doldjt h. 
in spite of determined attacks. Rotli there aii^ 
on the Struma Rritish troops held up the Rub 
garian lulvance. On .August PJ (Jeia‘ral Milne 
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ITALIANS HNIHR SALONIKA. 


the East was somewhat hett<T in haiuL and 
the Salonika front otTered an ( J)\ ious oppor- 
tunity for a. eh<*ap but inqin-ssivi’ adsanee. 
Aloreever, there was Rumania to be impressed 
and Sarraibs demonstration to be forestalled. 

On August 17 the enemy armies invaded 
<Jn*eee in three main groups. On the eastern 
sector they a^dvanced south from Demir- 
hissar, th<‘ (Jreek troops withdrawing br-lore 
th<‘m. d’lie (Jr<*(‘k forts of l^isi* and Starshiste 
were surn'iidered on demand, no resistam'e 
being offered. On August 10 the enemy 
(omtnuniqifes' announccil that the Wundi 
Ralkan (or Sharliya Planina) ha<l been cro.ssed. 
The Rulgarian annies were advancing on S<*n*s. 


ttifiiiiil ftli' toyrnf'f'. 

sent out a mounted brigade with one battery 
which carried out ''a strong leeonnaissanee. 
'They found the enemy in some force on the 
Rarakli - Prosenik line. After engaging liim 
|}a*y witlidnav to the right hank of tic* Struma.. 
On August 21 tla* Anghista. I)ri<lge on tla* 
Seres- Drama lira* was demolished by Rritish 
yeomanry, engineers and cyclists in the faei* 
of the enemy’s o|)po.sit ion, but after^his opi-ra 
tioii no further olistaele was put in the*way ‘J 
the Rulgarian invasion of Eastern .Vlaeeilonia. 
d'he Rritish forces withdrew to the Struma- 
Lake TiiidiinoH line, and left to the Greek 
armies garrisfining the e»)iintry the task of 
dealing wit Ji the inxader. 
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RUSSIAN ARRIVALS AT SALONIKA. 


Kaviila was tlin lu'adciuartors of the* 4th 
(in*ok Anny (‘orps. At Soros the (ith Division 
was at tlio time stationed under (toneral Bairas, 
in whoso tom]»orary absence Colonel Khristod- 
houlou was in eoininand. The advanced fort 
of Bh(*a Petra was the first, place to offer 
r.*sistano(^ to the Bulgarian armies on the 
roiwi between DtMnirhissar and Krushevo. The 
eoinmander, Major Kondhilis, refused to sur- 
render the fort to his country’s enemies, and 
lost his life in the fruitless attempt to defend it.. 
Tii(^ example was not lost on the garrison of 
^er(?s. (\)lonf*l Kristodhoulou and thc^ men 
of the tith Division put up a stout tight; in 
which they claimed to have inflicted heavy 
e ixualties on t he enemy, themselves losing 2 
officers and 100 men. The Athens (Jovern- 
ment's only recognition of this gallant action 
w IS to relieve the t oo patriot.ic colonel <if his 
command, and issue strict injunctions agaiiist 
any furtlier armed resistance to the invader. 
Kristodhoulou fortunately succeedfMl in 
evading the Bulgarian armies, and issued an 
ajipeal for v'olunteers to defend Ma<!edonia. 
Bis beau gvMe made him the idol of the hour in 
Salonika and Venizelist (Ireece. A considerable 
number of volunteers enrolled themselves, 
and the Venizelist paper Nea Ellus called 
Kristodhoulou “ a new Leonidas.” 

Not alLiDreok officers were equally heroic. 
The Bulgarian armies in their advance through 
Eastern Macedonia had at first. been anxious 
to conciliate the feeling of the Greek population. 
A considerable number of Grei^ks (variously 
estimated at five and ten thousand), however, 
fied before the invader. They remembered 


the atrocities committed by the Bulgarian 
troops when they retreated before the Greek 
armies in July, 1913. On that occasion they 
massacred a large part of the Greek populat ion 
of Seres and wiped out. the (mtire village of 
Dokzat, calling forth from King C^jnstantine 
an appeal t.o the European Powers against 
“ these fiends in human form.” This time 
the Bulgars wore wdse. They refrained from 
occupying Drama and Kavala till their plans 
were ripe. On August 20, however, they 
seized the forts round Kavala, but found 
themselves under tlu^ heavy bombardment of 
the British fleet. For some time they did 
ntithing further, and on September 0 Colonel 
Khristodhoulou madc^ his way into the town 
with two of the regiments lie had commanded 
at Seres. They did not find themselves in 
congenial company. The commander of the 
IVth Army Corps, Colonel Khatzopoulos, was 
one of those Greeks to whom even the Bulgar 
and the German were less distasteful than 
Venizelos. He bore in mind the instruction 
of the Athens Govonirnent that there was to 
bo no fighting with the invading army. On 
September 12, therefore, he capitulated with 
the forces — some 8,000 men — imder his com- 
mand. The Bulgarian troops entered and 
occupied the coveted seaport which the arms 
of King Constantino’s soldiers and the diplo- 
macy of M. Venizelos hod redeemed for Greece 
three and a half years before. Colonel Khris- 
todhoulou, indeed, and some 1,600 soldiers, as 
well as many of the civilian inhabitants, suc- 
ceeded in making their escape, through the help 
of British and French warships, to Thasos and 
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SaloiiikiV The rest were and interned 

in “honourable” eaptivity at Seres, whentv 
they were soon after reinoviul to (Jermany to 
enjoy the liospitality of the Imperial (Jovern- 
inent in the Silesian town of ( idrlitz. Aeeordini' 
to (ka’inan aeeounts, they wcTe then* enter- 
tained with every mark of n'spt'et, aind em*o\ir- 
aged to while away tin* hours of boredom >ind 
stjirvation diet with tlu* editing of a locad (Ireek 
newspaper {The (JoHilz \t ws) and the <»rga.iii- 
zation of eoneerts auid theatrical p<'rh>rmanccs. 

To patriotic (Jreeks tlcvsr ignominious ac tions 
of their politicians an 1 soldiers had l)cc‘u more 
than could be endured. 'Fa) assucge this 
i’etTing and eoueiliate tlu* indiLmmit Kntenle 
Powers the (Tiief of the (Jcncral Stnlf, Dons* 
manis, waxs given lo daiys’ Icavva* amd n‘[»lau*ed 
})y (_Iema*ail Moskhopoulos, liitliaa to in <*ommaind 
a»f tli<? llFrd (Siilonika^ ,^rmy Porjas. Dous- 
laiauis’ aiKsistant, ('<»lo!H‘l .M<‘tavx;is, \Nais jtl.-d 
rcdi<‘V<Ml of his functions. Muss uaectings to 
N’oica* <!i(* indignation of I hr peopla* ^^e^• lii'M 
ill Salonikai aind in Atluajs, nnIku'c* M. \'cni/.c‘los 
Ihmsclf avd«ln*sscd the dciiKafistnif of*s. At ai 
second (l(*monstrai.tion on Aiigiist :?7 tin* gF'cait 
staita’smain Fiiaidc^ ai pcjwcrful ^|!(‘^•(•h in wliicti ho 
aidjui’ccl his King to put liiii self i't the hcaid of 
tli‘* uaitiou aind <h‘fc*nd (Jn'cac's honour aind 
t‘’rrit^orv« If King (unistMiaf ino ami M. /aaVmis 


wonhl e\en ncau stiiiid forth as chainpiofis of the 
iiatioinii eaiaise, \\'iii/4*los proinisaul his 

wlioleheairted support. Ihit “if, eonirarv ta» 
ail i)ur hopi*s# our ery is disn'gavnicil. we shaiU 
tlvu sea* what wt* ciiu do in v)rah*r to pn*veut 
t he raiiii inta> wliiaTi vvo aira* !>i'aiig alniw n. . . , 

W a* cAimot look a’>n fait iilist ia‘ailly, \\ liih* t ht' 
eatasiropha* alpproaiTla'S, wit lion! asaunta'ralaU ing 
it I 'iifaTt limitary t ha* aippa'ail w as ali* ra'gurdaul.^ 
'Ptae King ri‘fusi*d to ra*a*a-i\f the tlomani.siraalaars' 
mc'inairiail, anal, laateka*! hy aut i- \'eni/.a*list 
pairtisains anal the “ l{a si*r\ ist s ba-aigucs ” 
fa>rm<*d hy t ht^ militairy a liajua' am whieh li** ra*lia'd, 
ha* conlimu*tl his “ iventrai! ” i»<alia*y. 'Plia* lirst 
avniii'd praata'si cjime fromSaitonik i. On August TU 
Lientt'inmt 'Psakomis, ait tha* !ii*aial of ai l>a>dy aif 
Ora*tam gcndairmei ii*, mara’lied tai tliaa bairi’aicks 
uha*re tliri'e reagimentsof tlaa* I Ith Ihvi-iairi \\i*ro 
(plaU‘tt*ri‘ai ainai (‘allla*a| on t ha*m to join tha* moV(*- 
ma*nt for tha* a|a‘fa*ria-aa of (I'reek saail algaiilast t ||a* 
Huig.uiaius. T he imijiU’ily a»gr(*ed, auci (’ola»uaT 
P. Zimvrakaikis put hiiMsa‘lf ait tha* ha*aal of tin* 
ra*va»lnl ion. In the famauis (Tmra*li aaf St, 
Demetrius (lic! insurgents pla*ilga*a| lha*msa*lves 
la) sa.\a^ (}ra‘i*a*a> from tha* lia*ra*a lit air\ fan*. A 
(uMimaittC'e aaf Naitiaan il l )efa*na’a* w ils i*laM*t i*< I , 
witli ('a>loni‘l /iim\ raikiikis ait its ha*aial, aiiiai an 
ai.p|»a*ail wii-a issua*d fair volunlea*rs. ('onfronted 
with overw lu'lmitag alifhcult ii‘s, lh«' (irca-k Pre- 








^ ptioto^faph, 

COLONEL KHRISTODHOULOU, THE GREEK DEFENDER OF SERES, 

At the betd of hit men le«via| Stlonike for the fiont. 
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niior» ZaimiH, rowigned on Sopteniber 12, and 
afu^r Hom(> days was siiccoodod by a somewhat 
oolonrlcsM anti-\^?ni/elist, M. Kalogeropoulos. 
The n(nv Minist ry nunle some diibioiis essays to 
regai?i the eonfidence of the Entente Powers, 
blit met with no siiccc^ss. 'I'he die was already 
cast. On September 24 revolution broke out 
at Pandia, and in some days the wholes of ( Veto 
liad disowned the Athens <h_)v<‘rnment and 
thrown in its lot with the National Movement 
under the legis of its greatest son. On Sep- 
tember 20 M. Miaiizelos himself, deciding that 

the moment for action had come, left Athens 

€' 

accompanied liy Admiral Kouiidouriotis and 
other |)romin(‘nt pidjlie men. In Prete they 
proclaimed a l*rovisional (Government, and from 
then' passed to Chios, Mytilent*, and other 
.dOgean islands whiirh hasteiasl to espouse th^ir 
c-ause. I' inally they took up their heaiUpiarters 
at Salonika. a.nd on Octobia* 18 a “ Pabiiu t of 
National DefenciP’ was binned by M. Ileponlis, 
ri'sponsilik* to the 'rrium\ irate M. V^aiizelos, 
Admiral Kouiidouriotis, and (JeniTal Danglis — 
which had tak(*n on itself the task of cooperat- 
ing with the Allies for the expulsion of the 
Ihilgarians from Prc'ck soil. Henceforth there 
wen' two (Governments in (Greece that of Pro- 
fessor Lamliros (who on October 8 succeeded 
M. Kalogeropiailos) at Athens, anil tliat <)f tlie 
'rrinmvirate at Salonika.. Thi' former, main- 


taining its rule over Central Crooce, the 
Peloponnese and tlie Ionian Lshinds, remained in 
theory strictly neutral. The latter, recognized 
de fa do in Macedonia, most of the ^digeaii 
islands and CGrete by the Entente Powers, 
relied on real popular .support. It frankly 
ifllied itself with tlie lOntento and cooperated 
in military preparations against Bulgaria, on' 
whom it declared war. 

The chief interest of the autumn campaign 
centres round the operations in Western 
Macedonia, })ut before turning to them this 
account of t he course of events on the eastern 
part of the Salonika front- may be concluded. 
This sector had been handed over tii the British 
forci's. On Septcmbi'r 10 the Struma, which 
had .served as a lint' of defence, was crossed by 
(General Milne's troops both .south and north 
of Lake Tachinos. Between the liake and 
the (Gulf of Orfano they occupied the “New’ 
Village’' (Xeokhori or Yeni Kidi). To the 
north thf'y cro.ssed at \arious [)oints between 
Lake Butkovo and Lake Tachinos. Some .small 
villages were occupied, and t he Xorthumbi'rland 
Fusiliers droves the Bulgarians out of Nevoljen, 
inflicting se\ere loss(*s on the enemy '^I'lie 
British troops subsenuently withdnuv as pre- 
arranged. hive days later the offensive was 
renewed. British forces seized the village's of 
Kato (or Lower) (Ghoudheli, ,)ami Mali, Ago 
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HIGHLANDERS ON THE 

-Mall anil Koinariari, and lainit fhoni lii flu* 
p-ound. On 8o|jt(‘nd/C‘r 2.5. in spitn of u suddrn 
ri-«‘ <if llirac fold in t la* river, w lii< li luimpen'd 
lirid^inii nperat inns, a. crossing,; was apiin 
♦•ITerted and the villap's and trendies oeeiipiisl 
by the (‘laMiiy were raided. Valuable re<on- 
naissanee work was ef’ieeted. 

the bi^ Allied a,dvanee on Monastir (iro* 
eeedisl it was found !ie(‘e,ssai*y to increase our 
aeti^ilie^; on the Slruiua frnnt. 'TaUiuK full 
ai|\ ant of the superiority in artill<*ry fire 
uhi‘‘h tlie liij^h exoiind on the riLdit bank 
allowed, ( leneral Milne on the ni;j:ht of Septem- 
ber threw eonsiderabli* fop-es aeri*ss the 

I'iM*!*, n\ er whi<*li the l\o\al iMiL’inrers had sue - 
<*e<*ded in I’Ofisl rudinjj; briil^es. At dawn the 
tJlouee^ters and (‘aiiieron 1 1 ij^hlaialors ad- 
\aneed. and by S a.m. had wmi the villap* of 
Karaja Kiiii Ihila. On their left tin- other two 
battalieais of the brigade* Royal Scots and 
Arpvll and Sutherland I hAdilaialers pushed 
on in spite of “ lieavy aral accurate eiuany 
artillerv' fin*, and by a.IJO had occupied Karaja 
Kibi Zir. 'I he Rulpirians’ repeate*d attempts 
to rejiain 1 la*‘je two \’illap's on tiai nijLihts ol 
September :i0 aial Oedola r I failed, and l)y 
October 'J the positiiai had be*(*u consoIi<late*d. 
Next day an infantry bripide composed of tla* 
Munst(‘rs and Dnblins attacked aial scizfvl Veni 
Kicii on the main road to Seres. Here tln*y 
were exposed to herce liombardments and 
counti^r attacks, in w hich six or .scn (‘ii enemy 
battalions participat(*d. In spit** of their 
eflorts, however, the Ibilpirians failed to 
recover ^ eiii Kiiii and fn sli reinforcements 
socurfMl the villap5 for the Rritish. f)ii Xovi rn- 
ber 5 Nevoljon (to the west) was apviii oeeupieil, 
mid by November S flie British forc.>s were in 


MARCH NEAR DOIRAN. 

possession of the line Ai^ti M.deOiuondhos- 
hdishan-Ormanhi, the ea\ahy Imldini.; an 
ath.aneed liia* Ki^peUi Kalendlira. Not only 
had the en»‘my bei'ii pushed baek, but la* ha.d 
l«»st a! l(‘ast l.otMt men killi*d. ‘ITb prisoners and 
mrwhine Liu:is. In tla* opinion of ({e!a*rai 
Milne the sneeess of these* operations “ wa-s due 
to tJie skill and d<*ei-ion with whi<*h fln‘y were 
<‘ouduefe<l !iy I. ie uti'iemt t General t .1, Brii»y:s, 
(Mb. and to the exerllent eooperaliou of all 
arms/' Not h*ss eredit was due to Hit* work 
of f he Royal Myiuj.* t 'mps, the* Itoyal I'aiijineers 
and the .\rmy Onhiimee ('taps, m whose hands 
lav the problems of transport. On ibis as on 
other fronts both motor ainbulanee driiers anti 
sfreielH‘r beart r.s rendeied splendid .serviett in 
rescuinu; anti eou\e\jn^ the uouiideti t<i the 
ilressin;: stations and hospitals many of t lit* 
latter \ tiluntarilv' | units of the British 

l^ed < 'ros-K and Ordi*!* ot St. .lohii. The r\t)\id 
Army Medieal Corps, und'-r Sui jjreon Ceneral 
H. B. \\ hitehead, (Mb, tit'sei veil not li^ss pr.i'so 
lor the way in whieh they hatl ^'rapplttl with 
malaria, tlysentery and oilier tiiseasis from 
which the trtmps hatl to suilcr much in (he 
marshy anil nnhcalthy Struma \ alley. 

Opci’fitions on tin* I )oiran - X’ardar Rivep 
.sec'tor wi*rt‘ also bc^un with a view* to lioltlin^ 
np Hit* enemy. His force.s here amoimtt'd to 
some 30,000 men -practieally tbt* wliolt* of Ibo 
ibdgariaii 9 Hi I fi vision anti at least two-l birds 
t»f lilt* (h*rinan 101 st Hivisiofi, Jk‘tvvei‘n 
September 11 anti 13 Ceneral Milne lK*l^an a 
heavy boinbardmt‘n 1 of the (lermaii .ai 1 it«iit 
north of MaebnUovo, known a- ‘'The Mac)lint^ 
(Jiin.s’ Knol).” On Hit? ni^hl of September 
13-14 the King’s LiviTpool Heginamt and 
Lancashire i/usiliers .stt»rini*d and occupied 
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MAP ILLUSTRATING THE OPERATIONS FOR THE CAPTURE OF 

MONASTIR. 


fho onciiiy’s |) 0 .sition Ik'iv, killed over 200 
(lerinans and caiUured 71. TIk^ work wa^, 
however, ex| 3 CKsed to the enenny’s artillery fire, 
and in fiiee of his attacks in superior f<»rce it was 
found necessary to retire after a successful 
demonstration. The rest of the fighting on 
this seetor consisted chiefly of raids on the 
enemy’s trenches, but throughout the next 
two montlis these operations had great value 
in detaining considerable forces of the enemy 
which might otherwise have been available 
for the def(*nce of Monastir. 

It was on the left of the Allies’ line that 
events ^ decisive importance took place. 
Hero in their spectacular invasion of AugiLst 
17 and 18 the Bulgarians had occupied Fiorina 
and forced the Serbians to fall back on Ostrovo. 
The Bulgarians pushed on along the main road 
and by-paths converging on Kozani. As usual 
they massacred and plundered the unfortunate 


inhabitants of villages like Negovani and Aitos, 
in tlie latter of which the mayor n.nd anoth(‘r 
oflicial were murdered. After penetrating the 
Kirli Dcrbend (“Dirty Pass”) the enemy 
occupied Sorovichevo and Sotir, but was then) 
attacked by the Serbians and had to retire 
to Ekshisu. It was expected that he would 
again attempt a spectacular advance on Ko/.ani 
or attack Vodena and threaten Veria in the 
hope of cutting Sarrail’s land connexions \Vitli 
Greece and impressing King Constantine’s 
subjects. The Serbians, however, backed by 
French and Russian contingents, were not lonj? 
in retaliating. The invader was grdtlually 
driven back. By September 15 the Allied 
annies were closing on Fiorina, having taken 
many prisoners and guns. The Serbians 
alone captured 32 of the latter, including several 
heavy pieces cus well as stores and munitions, 
and claimed to have inflicted, with few 
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crtmuUtiew of their tjwn, severe losses on th«' 
enemy. 

A general ad\^mc(* was in progress. On tie- 
left the Fnmeli and Uus'^nin eontingmts 
crossed the Mala Heka (“Little Hiver”) 
Hidge, approaching Fiorina from the sout^i. 

• From the east IIk' SiThiatis advanced fifno 
Ostrovo, driving the (‘uemy ladore tluMO. Hy 
8('ptiMnber Ki tlu'v had taken tht' village nt 
Oornichevo (on tin* Uanitsa Ost rovo ro.vl) 
and carried the greater part of tin* Maika 
Nidje ridge at th‘‘ point of tic* hayom*!. 
Their cavalry had driven the Ihilg.vriaTis IunuL 
long from Fksliisu and clean'd the wliole 
country round Lake IVtrsloi. On Septt'iuher 
17 there was a li(*rce l)aMle hctwi*eu the advane- 
in» FrtMich and Russians and tlu* retn'afing 
Hulgarians on the Fiorina- Rosna lin«\ 'Plie 
struggle lasted all day, l)ut in spite of adespc'rate 
resistance th(' R«il‘iars were heaten and had 
to fall l)ack. On Sc*[)t»'ml)<'r IS. at 10 a.ni., the 
French entered Fiorina, 'flu* great Ihilgarian 
invasion of (Ireece had conn' to grii'f afti'r a 
inont h. 

Rut fro)n Fiorina alone it was impossihli' 
to advance on Monastir, whi(*h now he<'am«' the 
objective of the Allied armies. Monastir 


lit's in the extre?t\e south <>f the IN'Iagonittu 
plain. From Flonua. iml • 'd. the way is op«‘n. 
Rut Monastii* is in turn <'o;nmanded by the 
luitlying mountains of tlr* Albiuian tangle 
tui the N\est mnl on tin* l•a^t it is pr«»ti'eted by 
the l(%ip '*f tIu'Teh 'rnu ‘ Rliiek ") Riv i'r, within 
th' bend of whieli stauils tlie high Seleelik.v 
Ridge. Tot he e^^^t of t h ‘ 'Teh rn v is t he fivrmid - 
abl*' mountain harrit'i* of I In* Stark«»\ (Jroband 
Nidje lOjvnina. enlminatmg in the momitein 
of Ka\‘m)ik<‘lialati. with w hieh all a-ipirants 
to Monasi ir must first grapple. 

d'lie fighting to fhe west of Lake Ostrovo 
in the last wet'k of .VngiisJ had resiiitt'il in tin* 
failure of the Rnlgarians in .sjiite of frenn'iulous 
t'iYtU'ts. led hy tin* 1st Rrigade <if the Sih 
Division under Colonel SeradmolT. t«> I'uvelop 
and <‘nish tin' Serbiaii left wing. Oeneral 
Rojoxieh's troo|)s had stood firm. On Septem- 
l» ‘r I they had won the Maika Nidje ridge 
and tln'iiee they, with the l*’'n'neli aiul Russians 
on the left, had ad\anee<l and reeoxi'red 
I'lorina. On the Serbian right the Iasi week of 
August also saw tin* initiation of a vigorous 
olft'iisive. 'I’he onler to adx'ain e all along the 
line apj) aled to tin* lioiu" siel; S'-rhian troops. 
Tlirougli the Moglenitsa valley tuey adva.nee»l 
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MOUNT KAYMAKCHALAN. 

The eastern slopes stormed by the Serbians. 

on the Tnountnin btirrier, h<‘ld by the enemy, 
which separated tlieni from their native 
land. '^rh(? Ibilgarians held strong |)Ositions 
along the crest of th(' Stark<.)V' (Jrob and 
Nidje IManina and occii|)ietl the hills com- 
manding the Moglcnitsa valley from the 
north. 

The Serlaans’ first attack was on Mount- 
Kovil. ClamlxTing up its steep sides they 
at tacked tlu'ir cncmit's \n ith bombs and bayonet. 
Tt was a fierce struggle in which little counted 
except the individual soldier's strength and 
courage. Kor three days the issuer was in 
doubt, but finally the victory fell to the Ser- 
bians, .who won the hills of Kovil and Kukuni/ 
(“Maize? Hill “) and thereby secured all the 
positions dfuninating the ^loglenitsa valley, 
ft was the first r<*al test of thc3 worth of the 
re-forrned Serbian anny, and the result was a 
splendid one. 

Kvorything now depended on the possession 


of Mount Kaymakchalan, the highest point 
(8.284 feet) of the whole range. The Bul- 
garians — as documents captured from them 
proved' -had orders to defend this height to 
the last man. For the Serbians it was a 
uiVique opj)ortunity of once more entering their 
native land. After fierce fighting the troops 
of the Drina Division won the summit of the 
p(*ak on Se|)t ember 18 — the day tlie French 
entered Fiorina — and i>l anted the national 
flag once more on Serbian soil. The victory 
cost them heavily, for the Bulgarians again 
and again returned to the attack. They hehl 
on obstinately to their posit ions on t he* northern 
slopes of the mountain and reinforced their 
troops from other fronts. On Sej)t(*mber 2(5 
they att(*mptc‘d a dc‘s])erate counter-attack 
with men drawn from four divisions. They 
gained a local success, but were unabk' to main- 
ta.in it, and on September .*10 the Serbians 
occupied th(? whole mountain block and tlie 
Bulgars haKstily withdrc'w, abandotung four 
field guns, four mountain guns and Tuuch 
material of other kinds. There is docu- 
mentary proof that the Bulgarian losses 
were frightfully heavy. Their 11th Hegi- 
ment, for instance, had 73 ofTicers and 3, ()()() 
men out of action. *rhe victors, too, had heavy 
losses, but they could console th(‘ms('lves with 
the results of th(?ir success. On October 3 
the Bulgarians evacuated the whole Starkriv 
(Irob and witluhxnv their whole line. Serbia 
was once mor(‘ open and the Sei-bian flag was 
hoisted in th(? seven villages which the vi(*tors 
<*nt<*red. 

*J’he first- Serbian village recoven'd by the 
Serbian armies was .livonya (near the River 
Brod). Thus tin? monumt was describ(*d by a 
Serl>ian ofliciT : 

v\t ttu'* oiiinuurr wo im*t tho first. Sorhian oiti/.<'n, a 
oitizoii of Iho KiiiK‘h»»a of Serbia, aiul tins first one, 
though poor, robt)o(i ami strijjpod of everything by the 
enemy, wouM not eoirie to moot his brothers <‘inpiy- 
handetl, and sinee he possessed nothing else, ho sot 
bofon> UM two pitohors of water. All wore tliero to 
greet us, to weleome us and fjfTer n.s wafer. 

I was not thirsty, 1 did not drink, but I did not 
wish to refuse the oher of the first Serbian citizen 1 
set «*yes on and who greeti'd me and wi.shed me luck. 
For hu*k, then, and at the anspieious time, and with 
a kintl of faith I swallowed a mouthful of Valor. 

I took that mouthful of water full of faith as if it 
hwl been the Holy (Communion. 1 (rornmunieated in 
thi.s holy water which springs from our soil, which to 
IIS is holy. 

Tlio results of the capture of the Kaymak- 
chalan were far-reaching. On October 3 the 
Bulgarians abandoned the whole ridge of the 
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Starkov Crob — thtur wholo first lint' from 
Kriisiioj^riul to the Xidje IManina. The victori- 
ous Serbians iiuslml forwanl to I’ctalino (on the 
extreme western slopes of tlit* Kayinakchalan) 
and renehed the loop of tin* Tchenia Kiver. 
To the west the Allietl forces advaiic<‘d fn»n^ 
g^Vtorak and \Tbeni (which th(‘y had o<'cupi«^l 
on October 2) almost iij) to the frontier to Xrp»- 
chani and beyond Ihi^ front iiT to KtMuili, thrir 
extreme left r(‘stin^ at IMsoderi at tiu' IcMid 
of t>ie Jelova valley. TIkmicc they piishcil 
west tlie following «lay to I'opli (on Lake 
Tri'spa) and X.W. to lhi\‘, on tlie slop<‘s <»f the 
Stara Nerechka.. A rapid adx auc(‘ from t lies<* two 
placi's brought the Freneh forei-s by ()ct(»ber S 
to Vermanoand Kishovo res|)rct i\ ely. For tin' 
moment t his concluded t he a<lvan«M‘ of t he Allies’ 
extrena* left winii:. It was necessary to await 
thi‘ arrival of the Italian f«>rces nio\iii^ 
eastwanl thronj^h Xortlu'in t’pirus bebue tin* 
mountains to th«^ west of Mtauvstir couhl lx* 
attempted. 

In their invasitm of Au^nst IS the Ihilj/arians 
had pushed wi‘s( as far as Koritsa. (S.W. of 
laike lV(‘spa), W'hencr* tla'V cjeetcMl the (Jreek 


garrison. |( was rumoured tliat tlteir inttadions 
in this direct ion were to join the Austrian 
h)rces in Albania in a combined attai'k t>n tht* 
Italian army occupying Avhma. An\i»*ty was 
fi‘lt in Italy for the safety t)f this expeditionary 
force. Heinforcenaatts were sent and the 
(Ireek (lovermnent's aetioivs or inaction 
having shown that their friendship was no 
hairier to be relie<l tan tIu* Italian etannumd 
proceedt‘d to oecupy stiatetnc positions. \ 
naaifh later (Octtdna' 2) the imp«a‘tant harbours 
t*f A\‘ii Saranda (ta* Santi C^uaranla) aial 
Khimara were tut upietl by the Italian forces. 
'I'he troops in occuf^atitai of Tt‘pt‘leni marcht'd 
south, look possessiiai of Kf>iei‘i (Ar^irokasi rtai) 
and jtaiHMl tip with the newcomers. Durinu; 
I ht‘ nest thret‘ wei*ks Iht' Italian 1'Xpt‘dit it*nary 
F<a*ce ma.dt‘ its way thnai^h the broken ctaintry 
of Northern Kpirus, ainl <ai OctidM-r 2o it was 
aiinounttMl that it was in touch with the Allies’ 
left w injj^, w h(*r<', abotit tin* same time, the 
Frtaich <»ccupi(Ml K<a“itsa. 'This ^rowiiu^ threat 
to th<‘ Hnlearians fnan tin* we«t was an impor 
taut and I'ssential preliminary to the abandon' 
meiit of Monast ir. 
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But I ho ohi<*f strugKlo ior tjio oovotod oily 
iiooossaril V [>liic'0 to Iho (‘ast . I ho Sor- 

biaas, aft or thoir vir-tory of KaymakohaUiii, 
woro fao(*(l by the tripio t)aiTior ol tlu‘ Tohorria 
Kivor, Iho roii^^h MorihoNO plat('au aiol tho 

♦Solootika MouiitMins in thoir westward advanoo 

o 

on Monaslir. Tho Sorbians had r('aolu‘d tla? 
Tohorna through Botalino on OctoIxT 4. On 
^October () Iht'V fnro(‘d thoir way past Iho Dobro 
Boljc^ (‘*j 4 oofl hold”) hoi^hts, part ot whioh 
tlioy fKM.aipiod,, aral doso('ink‘d lo Budiiniroa and 
(trnnislito. On ()olol)or 9’ th('y orossod tho 
d’clioniaat tho iin[»orlaiil poifit known as Skochi- 
vir, w boro, as its name' shows, tla^ [olaeid rivor 
})roa.ks into “ rnpids ” in tlio narrow' dofilo into 
which tho aj)proa(*hin« S<‘iocfika and Starkov 
Orob naaintaifis s(|uotv/o it. Kurthor west 
tho Scrbiaiis also orossod tlu^ Tcdiorna botwoon 
.I)obro\eni and Bro<l. TIa* Bulgarians an- 
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nounood on Ootobt^r 8 tliat, “ aftor his sanjriii- 
nary tlofoat,” tho onoiny had “ abandf)ned his 
attempts to advanoo,” but ” the enemy ” did 
nf)t do anytliing of the sort. On October 9 
Sofia admitted that “some enemy battalions ” 
i’;iad “crossed tlie Tohorna.” IVisoners in oon- 
siderable numbers were coming in ; betweeiic 
8eptemb(*r 20 and October 10 it was calculated 
that some .‘kOOO of the enemy had been capturcMl 
on the various Macedonian fronts ; of these the 
Sorbians took 800 on October 8 and 9. On 
October 11 Iho Serbians “gained a footing” 
in the village of Brod, on tho north bank of the 
Tch'U'na. Kor a day or tw'o f urt her advance was 
held up, but on October 14, after artillery 
prcjiarat ion, the Allied forces began a powerful 
olTensive under the eyes of (leneral Sarrail 
and the Prince Begent of Serbia. There was 
tierce fighting for some days, the enemy making 
a. <lelermin«Ml, and at first .successful, resistance. 
On October 17, however, the Serbian .\nny 
under (Jenoral Mishich's command carried the 
villages of Velyeselo and Brod and their ca\'alry 
pursued the em^my to the north. Cardilovo 
also fell into their hands, and its capture 
threatened to cut olT the Bulgarian forces 
who were holding the Fn*nch and Bussians 
on the Kenali Biver • Sakulev'o line. They 
b<^gj\n to bill back across t lie Tehema by tlie 
Bukri Bridge and so leave the way to Moriastir 
open. The Serbians on their part pushed 
north from (Jardilovo towards l/>al(k‘!ici, and 
on OctolMa* 19 and 20 took a large number of 
guns and about 1,000 prisoners, among the 
latter a (lerman officer and 4.3 men, part of a 
reinforcement which the (Germans had hastily 
sent frt)m Fast Prussia to th(‘ir hanl -pressed 
ally. Among the.se were some Alsatians, who 
shovsed little desire to tight the allies of the 
Fnaich. On the following day further j)rogTe.s.s 
was made towards Baldenci and north of 
Skochivir, but then for a time operations w^ere 
interrupted by a break in the weather, (leneral 
Mishich and tlie Second Serbian Army were 
thus held up just at a moment when speed was 
e.ssential and time was given to tla^ enemy to 
reinlta’ce his beat<*n army. Encouraged by the 
arrival of (lerman contingents, the Bulgarians 
on Octobt^r 22 attem]>ted to recover the ground 
lost three days Vicfore, but their attacks were 
rcpulsetl with lieavy losses, and a Serbian 
counter-attack advanced the line 700 yards 
further north. On October 24. the enemy was 
e^pelled from the slopes of the Starkov Crob 
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BULGARIAN TRENCHES NEAR MONASTIR. 


and tho Serbians seized a fortified luMglit at the 
confluenee of the Tcherna and the Stroshnitsa. 
North of Brod fighting continued fiercely 
during the next few days. Gardilovo, whicli 
liatl been lost, was recovered by tho French 
on October 2S. In spite of the bad weather 
and mud tho Serbians made steady, if slow, 
progress. Their objectiv^e was the' No\ak 
Bridge, wliich is tho eastern entrance to 
Monastir. The wooden bridge over the Tcherna 
at Bukri was destroyed by Serbian artillery 
fire on October 29. .\tteinpt<Ml enemy tlirusts 
at the Serbian right wing south of i’olfig and 
Biidimirca were aiiccessfully parried on Novem- 
V^er 4 and 5. Similar atteinjds met wit h similar 
results on November 7 and 9. 

On November 10 came the Serbian reply. The 
enemy’s strong positions on the rocky heights 
of Chuko (some 1,400 feet above the valley), at 
the extreme south of the Selechka range, were 
stormed. His losses were very heavy, and he 
loft in the hands of the Serbians tiOO prisoners 
and considerable material in guns and stores. 
All his counter-attacks failed, tho only result 
being that the Serbians captured 1,000 fresh 
prisoners and pushed their line farther forward. 
The southern half of the village of Polog uas 


already captured. On November 12 Iven, a 
village farther north, was also taken, and now 
tho whole Serbian army had effectixl tho crossing 
of the Tcherna. Si\te(‘n field guns and a great 
(juantity of other war material fell into the 
victors’! hands. The Bulgarians were forced 
to fall back .'hOOO yards to the north. On 
November 111 there were “bloody engage- 
ments “ with the enemy. 'J’he Serbians secureci 
their positions near Tepavci and made 1,009 
fresh prisoners, the majority of them Germans. 
On November la enemy admitted 

tliH “withdrawal of their defence.” The 
Serlaans took the village of Chegel and pnslied 
<»n against Hill 1212. The following day 
thf'y advanced from Tepavci on larashok. 
They were already dang(‘rously near to the 
Novak bridge and tho emuny could no longer 
risk maintaining his right wing on the Kcnali 
Bukri line. On November 14 he withdrew Ins 
whole line some five miles and took up a^iew and 
last position at Bistricu, his loft here profiectetl 
by the Ihstrica stream, wdiich flows through 
marshy country to the Tcherna. Tho pursuing 
Franco- Russian forces occu[)ied Jahyani, Boro- 
din, and Vclusliina and reached the river Viro. 
The Serbians at the same time captured Nego- 
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SERBIAN PEASANTS RETURNING TO THEIR HOMES. 


clwiri nri<l tho nioriJis(»M’y of .Iixrasliok, TIio 
<*ri('iiiy took up position on Hill 1378. It \vas» 
howcvor, iiMpossihIo for him any loti^cr tt) 
prot(H*t himsolf in Monastir. 'I’ho Serbians, 
advaneim:; from the east, stormed Hill 1212, 
in s[)ite of the <lesperate rosistanee of the 
Ihil^arian 4‘.Uh Regiment. On the left the 
Freneli jind Russiiuis were pressing against 
the Ristriea lines. Moiiastir was untenable. 
It was hastily evaeuated, and on November 
13, at 8 a.m., Freneli (rooi)s entered the mueh* 
oovete<l eity. 

It was ('xactly four years since the Serbian 
armies und<T the Oown Prince AU‘xander, 
l>reHsing from the north, had overthrown Zekki 
I^asha’s troops after a four days’ battle and won 
the Civpital of Macredonia. Tt was not the 
StTbians who were destined in 1910 to set first 
foot in their most southern city. But it was 
indisputably tlu'y who hml most contributed to 
its recovery. All the Allied contingents, indeed, 
shan'd in the honour of the success. To the 
east, on tlie Struma and Doiran fronts. General 
Milne’s army hafl during Oetober and NovemlxT 
allowed^the Bulgarians and tludr Allies little 
rest jfnd comfielled them to concentrate there 
many of the lieavy guns which might have 
helped to guard the Tcherna line. On the Serbo- 
Greek frontier Italian contingents had main- 
tained an invaluable pressure' on the enemy’s 
centre. It wits, too, the Italian advance 


through Albania which had threatened Mona- 
stir from the west and so completed the encir- 
cling of the town. 'Phe largo Frtmch and 
smaller Russian forces had played a foremost 
part in the advance from Fiorina direc^t on 
Kenali and Monastic and well deserved to 
reirover Monastir for the ally they had so 
brilliantly assisted. But by common consent 
it was the Serbians themselves to whom chief 
lionours lielonged. It was they who had 
stormed the peaks of Kaymakchalan (one of 
the most brilliant feats of the campaign), 
forced the passage of the Tchm’na, fought their 
way through the rocky ridges of the Chuko and 
Morihovo. “It is thanks to the Serbians that 
we havt? won the town,” said a French Colonel 
who was one of the first to enter it. Their losses 
had been very heavy. 'J’heir honour was the 
greater. To few armies can any tow'n have 
Imh'ii a dearer goal Hian Monastir to the Serbian 
anny. 

The captim^ was still more important 
from tlie political than from the military 
point of view. Strategically, it was indeed 
a consklerable success. The Allies’ line now 
ran continuously across the Balkan peninsula 
from the Struma to the Adriatic. Its right 
w^as protected by the Struma itself ; 
its centre ran fairly exactly along the 
mountainous Serbo-Greek frontier ; its left, 
after passing somewhat circuitously through 
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Monastir, round Lake Prespa, and th<‘iice 
through the tangled mountain syst<*in of 
Southern Albania, rested seeurely on the 
Adriatic ports of Avlona, Khimara and Ayii 
Saranda. It is true that Monastir itself was 
not a perfectly safe residence for the victors s 
•regardless of the fact that h(^ claimed it as 
“Bulgarian” town, the enemy eontinued to 
shell it ruthlessly throughout the wint(‘r from 
the mountainous heights to west and north still 
in Itis possession. But its oecu|)ation gave' an 
opening for a fartla^r advanc<*, whcai the oppor- 
^ tune moment sliould arrive lat(‘r on, along the 
l\?lagonian plain to I’rilep, wlaaice, through 
the Babuna Pass, ran the route to X'eles and tin* 
V^irdar valley. At least the menact* of an 
enemy thrust on the Allies’ k‘ft was destroyed 
for good, "riio capture of Monastir marked, if 
not the end, at least- the turning point , of tin* 
Salonika expedit ion . 

politically it meant far more. Not only <lid 
it m(‘an the return of th(^ S(‘rbs to a,n important 
district of their country. Its ca|»ture was the 
symbol of the eventual failure of pan Bulgarian 
dreanis. Monastir — to the Bulgarians “Jiito- 
lya ” — was indeed an entirely cosmopolitan city 
in wljich (* reeks, Turks, J(‘\\s, Humans, 
Albanians, Bulgars, Herbs and “ Macedonians ” 
lived and cjuarrelled together. But it repre- 
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siMited the old Bulgarian Kmpire, It was 
Okhrida and the Monastir district, that luul 
iormed th(‘ (M*ntre of Tsar Samut'rs dominions 
at tin* end of the tc'iith c(‘ntury. From 1870 on 
the Bulgarian Kxarchist ])r<»pa.gan(hi laid Ix'on 
vigorously engaged in the proselyt i/.il ion of the 
district. It was, m certain contingencies, to 
liave fallen to Bulgaria under the Serbo-Bid- 
garian .secr(‘t treaty of March 111, 
Bulgaria's treacherous attack on lu'i* Allies 
on thine .‘10. 10 III, result»‘d in tlu* forfeit 

t»f this rewanl. But to every Bulgarian, and 
especially to Dr. X’lj^doff's Macedonian party, 
the rccovi'rv of Monastir was one of the chief 
(tluaigh not t h(‘ only) attractions of ii%t»'r\’en- 
tioii. \\’hil(‘ in Nj»vember, 101 o, t ht' (Jermans 
wen* still cajoling King ('oust ant ine with tla* 
promisi* that if Monastir wi*n' occupied at all it- 
woiihl he occu[)icd jointly by Austrian, (lerman 
and Bulgarian troops this was actually (huu* 
for a short tiuu* and might evi*ntually be <*eded 
to (Jreece in return for a guaranti'e of h<r 
<*ontinued neutrality, ))y J.)eccm))er 0, lOlo, 
ev(‘n ( !(‘rma.n and Austrian papers fiaiiid them- 
selvi's forced to (piote with a|»|)roval the 
unanimiais demand of the Bulgarian press that 
Monastir should become^ and remain purely 
Bulgarian. Its fall was, tlwrefori*, a severe 
blow to Bulgarian dn ams. ^I'lie dissat isfiict ion 
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of tho public was ill concealed by the evasive 
consolations of the leading articles in the pn*s.s. 
The dissatisfjiction might probably have found 
louiier utterance luvd not the capture of 
Bukarest, on December 0, and Htuloslax olt’s 


announcement of the peace proposal of the 
(^entral Powers, on December 12, for a time 
diverted public attention. But the fall of 
Monastir remained a political, as well as mili- 
tary, fact of far-reaching importance. 
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T HF part played by th(* Fnnich Navy 
in Hid war was not fully explained as 
(ho war|)rogr('s.sed, and w.i'i not, tluTe- 
f ore, generally well understood. The 
Froneh Fleet ex(Tteil a v'lTy important infhienc/e 
tliroughoiit the whole of the operations, hut, 
like the Dritish Fleet, it work-* 1 in sile:ie<% and 
the olhcial communiqmU did not give a (uctiire 
of its activities. It ])rovid<Ml for the n'inforc*^- 
iiient of the FrcRieh armies on the Marne, the 
Soniine, and on all the long length of the line 
to the Vosges ; the brigade it landed in HU 4 
fought gloriously at Dixmudt^ and elscnvbc're on 
tlie Vser ; it took a kniding sliare in ijaralysing 
the initiative of the Austrian Fleet at Fola ; it 
|)atrolled a large part of llw' Medit<*iTanean ; 
it left iinjRTishahle memories at tlie Dardanelles ; 
in alliance with a British stpiadroii it was 
hehdi l the land forces at Salonika am I in 
ICgypt ; its flot illas were active in tlu' (’hanrid 
and oven in the North Sea ; and in many <listant 
regions of the world it assisted in putting an 
end to enemy commerce and in the subjection 
of the possessions of (iJermany in .Africa and in 
the Pacific. "Phoro w(Te many glorious deeds 
to he inscribed in its records, enterprise, heroism, 
fortitude in the most terrible trials of war, 
coolness in danger anfl the long pati('iice the 
sea ; and the leases it suffered iu ships, ofiieers, 
and men neither shook its eonfidenee nor 
diminished its resolution. 

It was fortunate for the Allies that the Anglo- 
French Entente had indicated to France a clear 
Vol. Xll.~Part 145. 


and detinite line of naval policy on the out- 
break of war. 'J'hc main force of tin* Fleet 
had been concentrated in the .Mediterranean, 
aTul only a f(‘w of the oldt*r (‘niiscrs remained, 
with strong flotillas, at Brest. 'Phere is weak- 
ness in naval e«)alilions, hut tin* In'st n'sults 
would 1 m‘ attaini'd hy eli'aiiy di'Pining /.on<*s 
or regions <»f activity. England must ht» 
charged with the control of the Xortli Sea and 
t he Fhannel ; and Franei* of the .MediteiTant‘an. 
In France fh<*re hacJ hec-n strong opposition to 
this lirrangeinont , chiefly among those who 
regarded tin* Anglo- French P.ntenti* as platonic, 
and tjuesfioned its real permanence and valin*. 
hut the redist rihiit inn was earric*d through, 
an<l the situation indicat i*d existed in practice 
at tin* oiithrcjiU of war. 

4'he Frcncli Na\y suffered under some dis- 
advantag(‘s. A p»)litieal stf)rm had in March, 
1914, drivi'ii from ofliei* M. Ahmis, Minister of 
Marifn*, wlio, after a eonf«‘n*nee with Mr. 
Winston Chiirehill, then First Lord <4 tin* 
Admiralty, had nndi'rtaken a furtln‘r recon- 
stitution of tin* French war organization. 4'he 
reforms remaiiu'd ineomplf‘t(', and tin* (l<*rman 
assault found M. ^lonis’s sneees.sor, M. (hiuthier, 
a tioetor of nn*dieiin*, in course of initiation in 
the duties of his ofPn*e. M. (Jaiithii'r promptly 
resignc*<l, and was siieeeeded hy .M. Augagneiir, 
who held ofpiee until ()etoh(‘r 1915, when M. 
Briaini became Prime ATinister, and Admiral 
j^aeaze })eeame Alinister of Alarine. 

It is also t<j he noted that Hr? French Navy 
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THE ARMOURED CRUISER "MARSEILLAISE.” 


wiiK (iornphittily iiiibuod with tho doctrine and 
inH|)ired witli tlio training for the grande baladle 
en haute ?ner tlie aeiiieving of glorious victories 
in ongageinentH— but found itself insUuwl 
(uoployed in tho sedentary work of patrol and 
blocktide, which was not cong(‘nial to th(' 
ardent spirit of oHicers and men. Yet a French 
mhniral reinark('d that it was really a fortunate 
thing for the French Navy (hat the enemy was 
not wit bin its reach, and, in fac(., declined to be 
brought to action. 

At 8 p.rn. on Augiist 2, 1914, Rcar-Admual 
Rouyc'r n'ceived orders to proceed u|) the 
t'hannel to (he Straits of Dover and forbid the 
passage to the enemy. His force consisted 
merely of six old armoured cruisers, the 
Marseillaist’i (Mag), Admiral Aube, Jeanne 
d Arc, (Moire (broad pennant of the second-in* 
commanri, (^a[)tain be Cannelier), (Jueydon, and 
Dupetit-'rhouars, with a dozen torpedo-boats. 
VMiat could the Rear-Admiral have done if the 
wliole (itTinan Ideet had come down upon 
him ? Rut that was not to be. On the 
morning of August II Rritish destroyers com- 
municated to tlu' French flotilla the happy in- 
telligence that thc^ (Irand Fleet was ready to 
int(‘rv<^ne if the Derman Fleet moved against 
France. On August 2 the British Cabinet had 
given France the assurance that, “ if the Ger- 
man Pk'ct comes into th<* (’hanncl or through 
the North Sea to undertake hostile operations 
against French coasts or shipping, tho British 
Flec't will give all the pn^tection in its power," 


Tho situation was; immediately cleared by this 
news, and intc^rost was transferred t.o the Medi- 
terranean. Italy was a membc*r of the 
Triple Alliaixc(>, end it was necossary to be very 
cautious and watehful, but the early declaration 
of Italian neutrality speedily remov^ed what 
might conceivably have been tlio grt?atest 
[)reoccupat ion of the Frencli Naval Com- 
mand. There still remained the danger that 
the German cruisers then in the Mediter- 
ranean might attemf)t to interfere witli the 
transport of troo|)s anil supplies from Algeria., 
and Tunis, which the military authorities re- 
garded as a matter of tlie most urgent import- 
ance. Uio fact that tho Goeben and Breslau 
issue; 1 from Brindisi, and rushed westward to 
bombard Bona and Bliilippeville, on the morning 
of August 4, confirmed the impression that they 
intended to surprise and sink some of the 
transports leaving the Algerian ports. The 
two cruisers would, of course, have been no 
match for a powerful fleet, but their high speed 
made them formidable for a raid of this kind. 
In the event, however, such were thp combina- 
tions effected by the British and French Naval 
forces that the German cruisers were obligetl to 
abandon their object, and to fly at their utmost 
speed to the Dardanelles, with their pursuers 
close at their heels 

The French Fleet had left Toulon at 4 a.m. 
on tho morning of August 3, and had extended 
fan-like in three groups directed severally towards 
the ports of Philippe ville, Algiers, and Oran. 
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Tho first group was uudtT coinnuiiKl of V'wv- 
Admiral Chocheprat, in tli(? Diderot, the seeond 
of V’^iee-Adiniral l^e Bris {Patri('), and the third 
of Hear- Admiral ( Jii<!>pratte (SufiVen). \'iee* 
Admiral BoikS de Lapeyrens eommaud(‘r-iii- 
eliief, had liis flag in the Coiirljet, a»id was witli 
tho second group directed to\Nards Algiers. 
vThen abreast of th(> Balearic Isles, win'Iess* 
brought intt?lligenc(‘ of the presence of tlie 
(Jerman cruisers, and at the same time the latter 
learned of the menace that «‘iidangered tlu*m. 
It was quite uncertain wh(*ther they would 
attempt to escape through the Straits of (lib- 
faltar, but the French sf|uadrons definitely 
turned them to the east, and the dang<‘r dis- 
appeared. 

ill this way the Fnmcli troops from A]g(*ria 
and 'runis were secured fro?n imminent attack, 
'^rhis had been the fii’st olqcct of tla* Knaicli 
(•ommandcr-in -Chief, and the troops <‘a,nie 
in accordance with a plan long pre-arranged, 
and first fouglit at the Battle of th(‘ ATarnc. 
"rja* IDth Army Corps in Algeria belongc'd 
to the “Metropolitan Army,'* and tla* total 
nuinb(*r of troops in AlgcTia and Tunis was 
about Fncluding soldiers of special 

categories, the transport involved the carry- 
ing across the MeditcTranean of upwards 
of 1()0,()00 men, with horses, mules, heavy 
and field gtms, warlike and general stor(‘s. 
a-eroplant^s, liospital requisites, clothing, 
food, forage, camp (‘(juipnuuit, and cxrui 
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building materials, coal ami petrol. Mar- 
seilles, Toulon and otlier southern [)orts were 
filled with transports bringing these troops, 
while an immense transport of troops from 
Indo-China began, which travcTsed the whole 
length of the Mediterranean from Port Saith 

The old Cochin-China transports, Vinh-boug, 

Bien-Hoa and Duguay-Trouin, came inV) new 
youth, and foun<i a great sjduTc of activity. 
Across and through the Mediterranean tliere 



ADMIRAI. I.ACAZE, 

French Minister of Marine. 

was f henceforu ani a. <M)ntinuous trans[)ort 
operation, for trnups wcrt‘ alwtiys arriving and 
jlcpartiiig in greaif numbers, with ell the vast 
requirements of fighting armies. Salonika ami 
the, Dardanelles increased t he demands, ami the 
\\oumh*<i had to be t ra.ns|)ort<M| and repat riateil. 
'I’he steamers Fram*e I\'., IFndagne, D(‘ylan, 
('anada, ('arihagf, Divona, Tr’had, Sphinx, 
ami ot tiers were n yiiisit ioravl. The activity of 
enemy submarines comjilieated the matter, 
but tia* organization was comf)k‘te, arc^ the 
Frcm’h Nav’y had charge of the whole of ttie 
convoy ami jiatrol, the shi(‘ld of the British 
naval forces operating, of course, as a guard. 
Details of the (»rganization w»*re not disch»sed, 
but it will be realized that a work of enormous 
ditYiculty was umlertaken and achieverl with 
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cotnplot.. and inialiapa 

wore very fow. ^ 

Tlu) groat, traiiMport ')f was not the 

only eare of th<! H'rcneh N'avy. 'I’lie Austro- 
Hungarian squadron at I’ola b.s aine its prin- 
cipal ol>jec•tiv<^. Its flotillas were a constant 
iu(sia<s\ hut Its the squarlron itself praetiswl the 
reticent strategy of the /;ieruuui High Sea 
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and n’fiisiMl to lx* drawn into action, it 
WHS necessary to ('stalilish a blockade, which 
was accomplished elTcictivcIy, and (Conducted 
for o\’cr nine months, until Italy declared war 
on May 2.‘1, liMfi, and ])artially relieved the 
French Kleet of tliis duty. Such were llie 
P'o^raphicivl conditions of the Adriatic, with 
tlie j^reat frin)a;e of islands along the Dalmatian 
coast, admirable base for enemy flotillas, iiii- 
plyiiig the need of blocking both Pola and 
Pat taro, that it was decided to establish the 
blockade at the Straits of Otranto, with Malta 


OH the base, at a distance of 400 miles. Lissa 
was seized as an advanced base. There was 
always the possibility of the bigger Austrian 
sliips issuing from Pola, using Sebenico, Spa- 
lato or Zara as a base, and establishing a strong 
and menacing position at the Bocche di Cat- 
taro. Sweeps of the Adriatic were to be made 
Vr 4 )m time to time, and the provisioning and 
supplying with munitions of Montenegro and 
Serbia were in charge of the French Fleet. 

It was a difficult and dangerous business, as 
events proved. There w^ere large nmnbers of 
patrolling vessels, but the big ships had to 
remain at sea, returniivg periodically to Malta; 
and were subjected to great hazard, brench 
battleships had never before cruised for such 
long periods between their visits to port. 
Admiral Boue do Lapeyrere was in supreme 
commafid, after t he departure of Admiral Sir A. 
Berkeley Milne in August, 1914, and a British 
light cruiser squadron was with liifii. Tlio 
bombardment of (’attaro began in that month 
and was continued intermittently. A demon- 
stration was made on August 10, when the 
Austrian light cruiser Zenta was destroyed ofT 
Antivari, but tliis raid and others did not 
tempt the Austro-Hungarian Fleet to come out. 
Its flotillas, issuing through the channels behind 
the islands, became very menacing to the 
blockading forces. They w^ere supported by 
swift cruisers, and accompaniod by aeroplanes, 
and at intervals the -battleship Diderot and 
the armoured cruisers L6oti Oainbotta, Victor 
Hugo, and Jules Ferry were attacked. The 
Cambetta w^as a second time menaced by a 
submarine on September 2, but compelled her 
assailant to submerge. In October the French 
light cruisers had escorted a transport laden 
with supplies and munitions to Antivari, and 
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the armoured cruiser VVuldeck- Rousseau, which 
had accompanied them, narrowly escaped a 
torpedo discharged by an enemy submarine, 
wdiile aeroplanes were dropping bombs. 

Kpisodes of this kind wore frequent when 
the French attempted to carry necessary 
Yiupplies to the Allied ports. The new Dread- 
nought Joan Bart arrived, and was flying 
the flag of the Adiniralissimo when she was 
struck by a torpedo on December 21, but 
fortunately with damage which was easily 
repain*d. An effort to strike at the Austrian 
Fleet at Pola was made by the French sub- 
marine Curio, but sho was entangled and cap- 
tured olT the port on December 24. From 
all this it will bo seen how' very anxious and 
hazardous was the work of the French Navy 
at the entrance to the Adriatic, ft was in an 
enterprise to carry help to .Montenegro that the 
destroyer Dague was sunk by a mine off 
Antivari on February 24, 1915. The blockade 
was of groat value to the Allies because, though 
submarines occasionally passed through the 
guard, any important activity on the part 
of the Austro-Hungarian Fhjct w^as rendered 
impossible. 

The most tragic event of the blockade was 
the sinking of the Leon Gambetta. The 
cruiser had been rendering great service from 
the begiiming. Her company w^oro looking 
forwwd to a return to Toulon, where important 
work was required to fit the ship for further 
work at sea. An old French sea song has tho 
refrain : “ C’est Ik qu’y en aura dii vin dans les 
bidons ! ” But no officer or man thought of 
escape from his duties. The L6on Gambetta 
was torpedoed on April 27, 1915, by the Austrian 
submarino U5, Lieutemnt von Trapp, and in 
the resulting disaster 684 gallant officers and 
men were lost, out of a total complement of 


821. Not a single officer w'as among the sur- 
vivors. There had always bc(>n tho possibility 
of the Austro-Hungarian squadron attempting 
to escapt' and join the Goebtni anri Breslau at 
the Golden Horn, with the object of depriving 
the Russians of their command of the Black 
Sea. At the [)articular date of tho disaster 
the watch had been re<loubled in vigilanc-o 
l)ecause the transport of troops for Galli- 
poli was then in |)rogress. The blockading 
line had been brought as far south as possible, 
because of the submariiu^ menace, and betwiMMi 
Cape Santa Maria di Leuca, tho lu'cl of tlu^ 
Italian boot, and Cape Diuuita, on an island off 
the coast of Albania, it had been divided into 
foiu* sectors, (*aeh patrolhMl by light forces, 
with nn-wirmoured cruiser as leader. 

'Fhc Gambetta, w'ith her division, w^as [)osttMl 
nearest to the Italian shore, and she flew th<» 
flag of Rear-Aflmiral Senes, in commaiul. The 
heavy wint('r weather was over, in wdiich tho 
seamen had given proof of great har<lihoo<l an<l 
endurance in a most arduous and exacting task, 
and flat calms ami spring mists had followed. 
The moon was almost at the full, and the Gam- 
betta, which had been steaming at It) knots 
during the day, had reduced to 6 knots in order 
to economize coal. Except for the whalers, 
the boats had been swung inboard in order to 
widen tho field of fire of the anti-torpedo guns, 
at which the men slept. No one was surf)rised 
by what followed. The warnings had been 
many, and officers •and men had learned to look 
death calmly in tho face. Tho danger was 
expected from the attack of destroyers^ i^ub- 
inarines not having as yet attempted to operate 
by night. At 20 minutes after midnight, 
however, a torpedo, discharged by an enemy 
submarine, struck tho Gambetta on the port 
side, entering the dynamo compartment, which 
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pnnUmd current for tho olocfric li^hi and Iho 
wirclfSH scr\ io(‘, luid tho cniisor was inniu-tliatoly 
into darknosK ainl c-iit otf from rom- 
...Mnioalion with the outsido, world. A few 
srrnnds l.itrr a Second torpedo penetrated one 
of the l)oiler room.s and the eiiKiiies stf)i)ped : 
hilt t la' erui>"er kept li<*r way slowly ^fintil slie 
sank snnie twenty minutes later. Captain 
Andre, on tie* hridt^e, where he slept, 
orders to fill tlie starlxavrd compartments, in 
the h<*|)<‘ of keeping the vi'ssel upon an even 
ki*el. “ lie awaited death at his post of 
eommaiKl, having ^i\ en all necessary orders tor 


men to reach the deck and v^ndeavour to escape. 
One otlieer, possessing great fortitude, stood up 
to his knees in water for the cruiser w^as heeling 
JJO ilegrees to port — calmly lighting a cigar to 
inspire the men with calmness like his own. 
Hoats w<‘re launched, some were broken again.st 
•flic hull, killing some men, injuring others, 
‘casting many into the water ; floating rnateri&l 
was set a<lrift, and, with splendid order, the 
ship's company were bidden to save themselves 
if they could. “Courage! Nous mourrons 
ensemhle ! ’’ cried the oflicers to tho.so for whom 
tluTc was no hope. 1die Admiral, Ca]>tain and 
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the safety of his eom|)any.’’ Admiral Senes, 
when he leariKMl that the wireless could not 
make tlu^ S.O.S. signal, eie-ouraged tla* men to 
endure and persevere to thi' last. “ d’o the 
boats! was the <*r<U*r. “ Me steadv', my 

children ! 'I he l)oat s are for you ; w’e officers 
will ri'inain ! ’ “ Nous autn's, nous restons ! “ 

words, says Commandant Vedel, who has 
pri'servf'd them in his Uflmirahle little book 
\os Mdrnift t) la (/ut'rrr, which should he graven 
in letti'rs of gold on the hriilgt-s of all Frtaieh 
ships of war, witli the name*of him who uttered 
them. 

T)i<'rt> was no patiio. Disciplinn was prn- 
KiTvisl. “ I.inht ! li^ht ■ was thf only iTy. 
’I'lt.' ollii'ors wcr(> evorv wIutc ctii ouragins; an<l 
hi'lping tho int'n. Tin' sick and" woundod worn 
brought up from the sick bay. In the low. 
Hals oHicers with inx-kct-torclu's were enabling 


some of fleers were still clinging to the bridge, 
whence c*ame the cry, “Vivo la France!'’ 
which was taken up by the men still on board, 
and by those in the sea. d'hen tlie great cruiser 
tnrut'd, and w’cut dow^n by the head. Of the 
137 survivors many w^ere brought to land by 
the Italian destroyers Impavddo and Indornito. 
"riie conduct of every man of the sunken cruiser 
had been noble, and that of the oflicers rnag- 
nificent. Not an offloer lived to tell the tale. 
The .stfiry of the sea has few more lustrous 
episodes than that of the sinking of the Leon 
Oamhetta, and happily tho survivors made 
their record of it. 

The Italian declaration of w'ar, May 23, 1915, 
brought the Italian Fleet into the war, and the 
Frenoli were relieved uf the heavy blockade 
work which they had conducted so gallantly 
ami well. For ten months the blockade had 
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boon coiitiruiod with many olassos of vossols, 
witu n^ally romarkablo ondiiraricc*. At tho 
tiino of tlio intervontion of Italy, \'ioe- Admiral 
Bone do Lap(*yroro issiHHl an Ordor of tlu^ Day 
to the Fleet, cominondiiig liis of1i<(‘rs for their 
tireless zeal, energy and self-saeriliee displaye(| 
in supporting him in " tho most arduous aij^l 
thankless tasks whieli naval forees ever had to 
aee()m|)lish.” Tho Viee-Admiral resigmvl on 
grounds of ill-h(*alth in October, and was 
succeeded by Vice-Admiral Dartigo du Fournet, 
who hatl boon in command (»ft’ tho Syrian 


he picked his way to tho mine ti(*ld and (‘ut 
tho cables of ab«ut 100 miia's, whi<*h he 
destroyed. FnMvli submarines wi'n*, indeed, 
l>rilliantly enfcrprising, and naidered most 
valuabh^ ser\ ice in many hazardous duties. 
Tho Fresnel was sunk by an eiKMiiy flotilla off 
San (Jiovanni di Ah'diai, December a, 10 1.', and 
the Monge near Duraz/o on tho 20th of tho 
same month. Suf)se(juent ly, French flotillas 
and na\ itl a.eroj)lanes w(‘ro frequently nqiorted 
as engagoil m activi* work in tlio .Adriatic, 
'riio submarine Fouc*ault was concerned in 
Milking an .Austrian Jight cruiser in .binuary, 



ADMIRAL DARTIGE DU FOURNET AND HIS STAFF. 


French forces continued to cooperate with 
the Italian Fleet, sharing in the delicate task 
•of transporting an army to Alliania, and in 
that w'onderfully successful wfirk, tho with- 
drawal of the Serbian Army. Sidendiil things 
w'ere acliieved by flying men and submarine 
commanders. Siib-Lieutenant Kouillet, a 
French airman, dropped bombs on the Austrian 
submarine Ull on July 1, lOlT), one of them 
bursting near her conning tower, killing four 
men and w ounding others, besides damaging t ln< 
sulmiarine herself. The destroyer Bisson sank, 
by gun-fire, on August 1.5, 19 lo, the Austrian 
submarine U3, and the submarine Pafiin 
torperlood some enemy destroyers. The com- 
manding oflicer of the latter boat. Lieutenant 
Cocliin, carried out an enterprise of astounding 
liardihood wdiich had perhaps had no parallel 
in the war. ^ In clearing an area of mines. 


1910, and was lierself sunk, ajiparently by 
aeroplane bombs, in tin* following Se|>tcmb(T. 
The destroyer Benaudin was torpedoiMl and 
sunk by an .Austrian submarine, F(*bruary 18, 
1910. On May 4, 1910, an Austrian destroyer 
was sunk by tin* French submarine Bernouilli; 

The events at the Dardanelles and in the 
Oallipoli iVninsula have been dealt with at 
length in several prevu’ous chapt<‘rs. It will 
suflice, therefore, ^to gi\ lu‘re men;ly such a 
brief sketch of the course of operations as will 
make clear tho shan? of the French Fl^e^t in 
them. The r(*lations of the Allied Fleets at the 
Dardanelles were intimate and satisfactory 
from the very beginning, and British and 
French olliccrs worked together wuth the utmost 
confidence, cordiality and understanding. Vice- 
Admiral Sir Sackville Carden wa.s in command r 





THE BATTLESHIP “ SUFFREN. ' 


Hinl that jiiillaiit and (>n(Tg«‘tie ofTicer, Rear- 
Adrniral (JutTi’attx*, wit li his flag in the SnfTren, 
eommaiuled the Kreiudi forces uiuler his orders. 
As t he Tenedofi Times saiil : 

AnnirH on Jiifut, ihc Kk'otn at sfa, 

What iM'tter alliance <-onI<l there Im* ? 

We’ll lead the Clennan <i<»K.s a dance. 

K'n^land for ever ! \'ive la l‘’ra!ico ! 

After the (lerniaii eniisers liad takt^n refuge 
in M»‘ Danlanelles, British stiips rtMiiaiaed to 
estaltlish a watching l»l<»ekade, and on Sep- 
teinhcr 2<h 1014, tla^y wen^ joined by tbe 
French Imttleships Siiffren and Veri^c. On 
t he very nigfit of tin* arrival of the Fn'iich ships 
tin* Allit'd s(|uadron navigated in company 
without ligfits, and on the next day tlic ships 
engaged in stetun evolutions, manoMivring in 
line atal aiircast, altering course togetluT, aiul 
in other movements showing that the brotber- 
hood of arms was alreaily giving the d<*sirable 
eohesion to the combined forces. On N >vemV)er 
d, Turkey having thrown in Iter lot w th the 
Ot'iitral Towers, orders }iad arrived to make a 
<h<monstratit»n against tlie forts at the entrance 
to the Dardanelles. 'The IndefatigaVfle and 
Indoinitahlc. follow(*d by tlie Suffren and 
X'eritc. approached at IT) knots to within a range 
<d abiait ld,tttK> yards, and shelled the defences, 
iftflicting a good deal of damage, especially at 
Kum Kale, which was the target of the Suffren. 

1 III* object was understood to bo to discover, by 
ttieans of a practical tost, the* effective range of 
the 'Turkish forts. 

Ihi^ warning to the Turks, how’over, set them 
at work, with the active advice aid assistaiice 
of their (Jorman masters, in making good the 
ilamage done, preparing to iiunint new guns, 
providing mobile batteries, accumulating am- 
inunitioi^, digging trenches, and obtaining largo 
ijuantiti(*s of ,mines in order to be ready to 


HOW the waters with these? engines. The 
winter came on^ and in that region, visited 
frequently by violent galt?s aiul heavy seas, 
the task of the blockaders v*^as of the most 
diflicult. Damage was sometimes suffered, 
making necessary the return of sliips to their 
biises to undergo refiair. 'The principal naval 
base was . established at Mudros. It was the 
practice for the ships to lie at single anclior at 
Tenedos during daylight, with banked fires, and 
to patrol at night upon appointed sectors of 
the sea outside the entrance to the Dardanelles. 
No lights were carried by the ships, and the 
neetl of very cautious navigation made it an 
anxious time for their captains and navigators. 
In the French ships it was the practice to post 
an observ er, provided with a good night glass, 
on 'each bow^ and each quarter of the vessel. 
Faeh of these observHTs was responsible for 
watching the sea in the sector comprised 
bet ween two lines extended from the sliip as a 
centre to the two extremities of a quadrant of 
the circle. In this way the whole sea was under 
observation, and the watchers were instructed 
to report anything that might betoken the 
exisU>nce of any vessel or floating buoy or other 
object, ami especially anything that might 
appear in the way t)f a periscope or air bubbles,, 
indicating the presence of a submarine. Men 
lay by the searchlights and guns ready for anj 
emergency or alarm. 

The weary work of watching dialing the 
wuntcr, in a period of intermittent roaring gales 
and flat cams, was marked by no- niishaps. 
Commandant Vedel has preserved an extract 
from a letter or journal of Sub-Lieutenant 
(^oindroau, who was in the French flagship, 
throwing light upon the winter work. “ Our 
sole diversion was to visit Sigri in the island of 
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Mitylene, the Lesbos of the Ancients, for coal. 
While a collier transferred to us as quickly as 
poeeible supplies for our bunkers, we eagerly 
scanned the little houses of a village on the 
coast through a cloud of inipalpaVjle dust 
which invaded everywhere on boar*! and raised 
a veil between us and the land. With the airf 
*)f a glass we could see children playing befoi1» 
the doors, which was a sr ri of consolation to us 
who never left the ship, showing us that not 
all the joy of life was banished from the world. 
Aiul when a local veasel, entering the port 
or leaving it, slid easily through the oily sea, 
• the quiet of her movements contrasUvl with the 
fever of our own reminded us that the evil 
dream of war would yet have its end.’* 

The causes which led to one of the most 
disastrous series of events in our naval and 
military history have no place here. The 
decisions were taken in London, and the French 
agreed to and loyally acquiesced in them, and 
were eager to participate in all the operatiofis 
necessary for the execution of them. 'Fhc 
scheme was first propounded in November, 
1914, and the War Council decadctl on January 
13, lOlT), that the Admiralty should j>re|)an^ 
for a naval expedition in the following month 


“ to bombard and take the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
wdth Constantinople as its objective.” M. 
Augagneur, MinisteT of Marine, les(*ribed the 
{)lans as “ [)rii(J(ait et prevoyant.” The results 
were tlie bombarditient of the outer forts on 
February 19 to iia, followed by the great naval 
atta(?k en March 18. Several successive opera- 
tions were intended, leading up to the deeisive 
operation against .Constantinople. 'Fho forts 
on the sea-front were first to he destroyed. 
Mine-sweepers were then to clear the enf ranee 
channel. Next the inn(‘r forts were to be 
silenced, and tluai the* Kilid Halir and Chanak 
Forts at the Narrow^ were to he puNerizod. 
'rhen the Allied Fleet w'ou|jl proe(*ed into tlu* 
Sea of Marmora. How far this programnu^ was 
carried out, and when^ it was arresti‘d, has 
l)e(‘n told in |jrevious ehaptcTs. The Ilritish 
fleet had been inerc*ased to a strength f)f t‘ighteien 
shifts of the line, iiieluding the Queen Kli/abtdh, 
Inflexible, Jvord Nelson, ami Agamemnon. 
The French squadron iiow' eoiisistecl of the 
Suffren (flni;), Houvc*t, (lanh)is, ami (.’luirU^- 
inagne, all mounting 12-in. guns as their heaviest 
»irmain(‘nt. 'I'he de<*f) w at(T f)ort of Trebouki, 
in the nortli of the island of Skyros, w'as at 
times the am*horag<‘. 
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Ill tlir liiiinl>iiriliiiriit of I'olinitiry !!• fl“ 
SiilTivn, ul II riiiiir.' of 10.000 .viiniH, 

kuoi Uoil out tlin o of til- I’our bifi koiiis iK Kiim 

of Itii- lifo bciuK obniTVfil uml 

iv,M.ito(l by lb- Hoiiv-t, «liich took ii|. a 
p, Hit ion soin- O.OOO yards -asl of fnp- H-ll-s. 
Tb- Siiffnii Ib-ii siipport-d lb- \fiill-nii— 
l,y poiiriiif' 11 most d-strn-liv- liiv on Korl 
KrloKronl, on- of lb- il-f-n— s on Cup- ll-ll-s. 
Dll lb- n-xt diiy Admiriil 1>- Itob— k, on lioard 

1b- Inll-xibI- Ibinik-d Cni-tiiin d- 

AIiitk i-ry- for bis milltml and -IT-iMiv- im-r- 



ADMIKALS DUfePRATTK AND l•'OUl<Nn^R. 

Volition. Had wrathar int^afcnMl wiWi Ha* 
()|)i*ni( ions, whii'li nnc'im' not rcsnniod until 
ln‘l>ruary 2o. \\ hen Admiral Cardi'n Inal 

oxplainod his filan to Admiral ( Jur|irat to, tho 
laltor had a-skod tt> ha\ o tia* hoiaan* ot loinlin^ 
tla" uttH(‘k, hut Atimiral l)i' Holiook was siaimr. 
aial <la.imod tla^ j)ri\ilo^o hir himsolf. 'Fla* 
Krora h (laul»»is was in tia* tirst attack on that 
dato, sujiporting tho action of tla* A.i^ainoniiaai 
in homl>ardi?iK l\um Kalo and tho forts at 
tape llollt's, and in tho second adsaiico the 
Sulfrcn and ( 'ljarloma.^nf' aial tia* Vongoaia-i/ 
ajal t'<»riiwallis ailvanood in pairs to attack 
th.> ontran(‘c forts. '|'hc French tia.U'ship 
apimtuehed to within about ItPhO yards i»f the 
lino of anelainMl miiu's l>. f ire turning. lU' 
tais Vrfmondous laauhardmout tla' out('r j;at<' 
ot tla* l)ardanoll(‘s was hroki-n down. 

Th(' Fri'iieh had a full sliaie in the secoiad 
phase of tlu* npcTat ions the perilous work of 
nnne-swtM'piiiK. Intimate as was tlieir co- 
o|)oratiou with the Hritish naval forces, it was 


a point of honour wltdi tliein to jmnide every* 
thins that was necessary for their own share 
in the operations, ddieir destroyers and sub- 
marines were with the fle(>t. Tliey were 
Cussombling a great number of trawlers, coast- 
ing vessels, yachts, tugs, taiikt*rs, n^jjair shi|:s, 
• hosjiital ships, fishing vessels from Arcachon, 
WonaiH), and other ))orts, boats of every kimf, 
seaplanes for discrovering mines, etc. - ( -bar. uo, 
(Joliath, Henriette, Marseillais, Hoiipee, lh*o- 
vonce, Rjibniu, Hioche, llerse, (diambon, Ca- 
margias and very nuiny others, ddie old salts 
of tlu* Fnmcb tislu‘/ies wc're as splendid fellows 
as the men in tlur Hritisli mifie-sv\ carpers. 
d’hc*y carried their lives in their hands in their 
dangerous work, whicdi thcy\" conducted with 
the? utmost eoolricrss, often undcT lire, and 
mcMiacMMl by^ (haaoau aeroplaims, vvliicb frc'- 
cpic^nlly clropped bomlrs about therm. The 
vv<»rk bta*ame so perilous that ultimately it 
could only her caunluetcrd at night. 'Idle mine- 
sv\c‘{‘pc'rs tbcai usually (‘iitcred the Straits at 
about 11 f)\*lock erseorted by clestroycrrs, being 
able to kee[) a spcarcl of only about three knots 
against thcr eurrcMit. ddio d’urkish search- 
1 gilts vvtTe always endeavouring to dis mjvc r 
thcTii, and soiiudinurs did, but thcr damages 
iiiflic'tcrd was inconsideral)U‘, and thcr luinc*- 
svvc‘oping work was successful. During tlie day 
the battlc.r.slii|js kept the whole space vvhicli 
hacl bc'cn .swept by the trawlers under tlie fircr 
of their guns, and ev’ery snspc‘ct(rd craft ventur- 
ing from the shore w as immediatedy surrounded 
by the spilashing of shells. Ibit tlicr task of tlie 
mine sweepers was, nev c‘rt beless, like tliat of 
Sisyphus, for the ddirks and (UTinans wc>re 
still able to plant now engines in tlurir mine- 
fi ‘Ids, and thcry constantly .set adrift floating 
mine's of the most formidable eharactc‘r on thcr 
cMirn rit, which is alwa,ys flowing down through 
thcr Dardanerlles to the Ac'geau. d^.e work of 
the mine-sweeperrs, therefore, was eontinuous, 
whc'iK'ver praetieable at night, throughout tho 
whole of these operations, and light cruisers 
a.itl otlier vessels vvctc always supporting them, 
while aero| llanos flying low endeavoured to 
discover llu*ir quarry fc^r tliem by day. ddie 
Krench mincr-.sweepers, tliough often the tar- 
gets for the shore guns, and on one or more 
deea?sions attacked by torjH'does from the fixed 
flotations at Suun Dere and elsewlurre, were, 
uit tlur wdi>^I((*, more fortunate tliaii our own. 
Thcr Cainargue and (diamhon wenr both hit, 
and men were w^oundod on board, but they 
returnod safely to their base. 
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INTKHIOR OF A FRENCH SUBMARINE. 
The Commander is at the periscope, the men arc 
at their posts. 

In the smaller picture the air-tube is seen overhead, 
and in the centre the breech of a torpedo-tube. 






uji hih t>J}ii Hit f»« i iiraphs. 

and Tou’on in 1900-12, and nainad aftop 
oinineni man of Kcii'nco. Tliay had a dis- 
placoinant of liOH tons^, a spaiMi of 12J knot« 
on surfatM* mid 7.J knots siihmargod, an<l 
worn ariiM'd with silvern liihos, and carriod 110 
oflicors* and nu'n. 'Phret^ othcTs, tla? Sa|>l»ir 
and Tunjuoist*. of an (‘arlior class, and the 
Marioltc, om* of tin* most recent siilimarincs, 
were also lost in the l)ardancll<*s ojicrat ions, 
TIk^ gallant action of the rmilomb, under 
command of Ijcutcnnnt- Dclogiic, occurred on 
March 15, Xhrvo tlays before the great attack in 
wliicli the haltlcship Ilouvct was sunk. It was 
a case of a mine being towc fl, caught out of a 


French submarin(\s also engaged in the work 
among the enemy’s minefields and found many 
opyiortunities for distinction. Tht>y went, in 
to look out for possible mine-layers, and also 
to observe and report on the pfisition of the 
shore guns. For the latter purpose, liaving 
penetrated the danger /one, t hey wt^re accus- 
tomed to navigate siibmcrgiHl, attracting fin^ 
by tlie visible wash causeil by their pcriscop(\s, 
and thus they were able to observe th<* positions 
of the batteries. One of them, the toulomb, 
had a remarkable ailv'cnture, and narrowly 
escaped destruction, and a sister boat the 
Joule, was sunk. Both belonged to a class of 
subriia inn built at Cherbourg, Rochefort, 


tangled minefield, end it nnticipated a lik(^ 
episode in the advent urous and successful cruise^ 
of the British Kll, lj(ut. Commamlcr M. F. 
Nasmith, whem that submarine entered (Nai- 
stantino|)le harbour in the following June and 
ivturned carrying an cn(*my mine lor a distJM.ee 
of clevt'ii miles. 

The (.’onlomh (gi tht* occasion referred to 
reached the entnme(‘ jit dayhrcuk, txs tin* inimN 
sweepers were coming out J'ftcr their n^gjit’s 
work. She navigJitcd on the surfjice until 
abreast of Fski IfissJirlik point on t he KuropeJMi 
side, where she suhnK'rgerl. Tlamce her course 
to<»k her past llie White (Miffs and almost into 
Kephe/ Biiy on the opp(»si(o shore. No sus- 
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pioious VOSHCI wa. sighted, and the C’oulomI, 
then retnnied f..r a certain distance on her 
course. She liad In'cn uftder a liail of fire, tlie 
Turkish gunners liaving observed tfie wash of 
,.cr periscope, anil ride l.ullets Jmd brs... 
JuMM.nering freip.ently on her conning tower 
nnd sides. She had w itlidraw n tier c«'risco|Ms 
and wtien she inrned again to go np tiie Straits 
al,e us.-d it only at. intervals. Once inoie she 
upproa. he.1 Kephez. and tlien. having attained 
l.er piiriiose of locating the position of the 


a atnuigp and terrible situation, but the com- 
manding officer was cool and collected. In the 
hope of disembarrassing himself he came to tlio 
surface, but no sooner hatl ho done so than an 
oneiny aeroplane, which had come from Suan 
Dere, made a nose dive towards him and began 
to drop bombs. He had no choice but to sub- 
‘ merge, and in that position went slowly on. 
Then he came to the surface again, only to find 
liimself in the near neighbourhood of a Turkish 
destroyer, which, having seen what had 
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A FRENCH SUBMARINE. 


shon* guns, iilten*d c-oursf* to return to her base 
at Kalthit Island, V)nt, as sin* did so, thost* on 
hoard felt a sudden shook and the submarine 
hf'gaii to swing round. Then blows were heard 
against the liull, aind the lover actuating the 
suhiuorging plano.s hocaiue very diffieiilt to 
work. Lieut. Deloguo tried in vain to go at 
spoed alieaid, auid jirogross wais very skavv. The 
striking of some objovt at the hull of the sub* 
luarim* continued, and theif, as the ehronieler 
lias recf>rde<l, all those in the submarine 
reaiifed that Deatli liinis<»lf was knocking at 
tl\«* wall. 1 lie eable of a iniiu* luid hooked in one 
of the forward hydroplanes, and the mine 
itself was bumping against the shell of the boat. 
The ipiestioii was whether the infernal machine 
would explode at this blow or the iioxt. It was 


hai)pened, had come out in the hope of giving 
tlie coup de grdee to the submarine. Lieut. 
Dele^ue was too quick for him, and plunged 
once more, after which ho progressed slowly 
towards tlie mouth of the Strait, using his 
peri.scope only wdien it was absolutely necessary, 
until at last ho got out of the danger zone. 

It was an extraordinary and providontir.l 
thing that the bumping mine, witlj the strange 
eccentricity which somotimos characterizes 
such destructive engines, did not explode, and 
when the submarine finally emerged, those on 
board had the joy of seeing the infernal 
mechanism, at last disengaged, float away. 
They distinctly saw the mine with its cable and 
anchor gear, which they had carried along with 
them from the Straits. A patrolling vessel also 
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observ-ed the mine, and exploded it by gun-fire. 
The submarine had had a remarkably narrow 
escaix). 

The four submarines lost by the French at 
the Dardanelles and in the Sea of Marmora 
were the Joule, Mariotte, Saphir, and Tur- 
fyioise. Tliree of them mot with misfortune * 
in later months, after the groat naval* 
attack in March, but it will be convenient 
to record and describe the incidents here, 
before leaving the subject of the gallant 


company, of whom not an ofliicor nor a man 
surviv'od. 

The Joule was commanded by JJeut. Aubert 
Dupetit-Thouarj* de Saint -( Jeorges, a member 
of a v^ery distinguished French naval family. 
He was (he cousin of a brilliant ofllcer of tiie 
same naiAe in the French Navy, who was second 
in command of the flagship SiitYren at (he 
l)ardanell(‘s ; his uncle was the Admiral Du- 
pe(i( -^riiouars who left a nanu' famous in the 
I’jMMfic ; to his grand-uncle F' ranee <i\\ed (he 



\Frnu:h official photograph. 


MARINES DRAWN UP ON THE AFTER-DECK OF THE ‘ WALDECK-ROUSSEAU,’* 

Beneath the 7*6 inch (iuns. 


•deeds of the F'rench submarines. IJko the 
Hritish FUl, K14, FH5, and other submarines, 
they wxm) endeav'ouring (o interfere with the 
'Turkish transports carrying troo])s to the 
'CalliiM)li Peninsula. On May 1 the Joule, which 
had left Mudros in the early morning, was 
eng.aged in this duty at the Narrous. She had 
been seen to submerge, but vn as not seen again. 
The Australian submarine AK2 was sunk at the 
same time. An intercepted Turkish wireless 
message stated that an unknown submarine 
had fouled a mine, and been blown uf) off 
Chanak. Afterwards the Agamemnon picked 
up the air-chainl>er of a torpedo which had 
belonged to the Joule, and there could no longer 
be any doubt as to her fate or that of her gallant 


j)osscssion of 'rahi(i ; his great grand-uncle was 
the famour> captain <'f the 'roimant at the Nil<*, 
the brave l)up<*(i( ■ riiouars wijo had his toot 
shot ofT and his h'g brokerj, a.nd is stated to have 
ha<l himself placed oi) a barrel (hat he might 
die at (he post of honour, in the s|)irit of our 
own redoubtable Henbow, arul ot V\*id<lringto!], 
too, who ‘‘ when his h*gs W(‘re smitten off. In? 
fought upon his stumi)s.” The brilliant young 
otlicer \^'ho ix'rishcd in the Joule was worthy ot 
all the odic Ts i»f his great name. 

The submarine Mari(»t(e, a v<'ssel of hl J 
tons submergotl, which had been very capably 
haiuilod, was sunk by Turkish fire, July 20, 
1915, in the Dardanelles. The J'urquoise, 
which, like several British submarines, pene- 
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initcd to tlu* Soil of Mannoni, baft inis- 

forUino to ^o iistmro near (Jallipoli, wheiv 
hIio was ovorpowonsl and i-aptumt on Xovimii- 
)M*r l>y tin* d’urks, wlio ronfina'd la*r AlimoiL 
'I’hr incidont took iilaco t<*o far up tli(‘ Straits 
to make it possilili* for (‘iitcrprisin^ nwn to savo 
tu'i* from this fato,as was dona in tho of tho 

Hritisli ^uhmarinr Klo, wtu n sh<* stranded n<‘ar 
Kopho/ INunt. 'TIh' Sa])hir was lost at an 
eairlier daito, in .[anuary. 

'rh<^ ^rrat attaek on the forts at tlu^ Narrows 
on March IS lias hci'ii d(‘scril)cd in a previous 
chaptiT, and h«‘ro it is nc'ccssary only to relate 
the operations of the French srpiadroii, formeil 
of the SulTren ((jiptain de Margu<*rve), (hiulois 



CAPT, BIARD OF THE “GAULOIS.” 


Hiiird). Chivrl.MimKii,. (('.iptaiii Lnsro- 
and Honvrl (Capl.iiii Ka||{,.,)t d.> l,a’L’oucli.>). 
winch was most gallantly led into action by 
Ailnural Oncpratlc, whom r.Hlish olViccts began 
lo eall the " Kired'later." • When the British 
«laps had ponre<l tlu-ir destructive lire on the 

causing a terrilicexplosh.u in Fort Hainidieh 

on the Asiatic side, and setting tlie village of 
Chanak in flames, it was thought that .sni-li 
tiamage h.wl been iuni.ded on the forts tluvt the 
older ships conld engage. Accordingly the 
1-reneh siiumlron was ordered to take up a 


position about 4.000 yards in advance of tfu? 
Hriti.li ships, and to attaek the forts on both 
sides of the Narrows. The Suffren and Bouvet 
eaiiie within about 1,000 yards of Fort Dardanus 
on lh<? Asiatic siile, and within about 2,000 
van Is of the White Cliffs, where many howit /.ers 
were in position. AM the forts and batteries 



the battleship “GAULOIS.” 


nn tliis side were firing. 'J'lie (lanlois ami 
biifTriai kept at ahoiit the same distance from 
the shore on the l'hiro|)ean side, wliero tliey 
were under the fire of the batteries at Suan 
Here. 

A< Imiral (i i leprat te rej .orted that, al I the Turkisl i 
gnus were well served, and that the mobile 
h.itteries were numerous and eonee.aled in the 
folds of the ground, and often clianged their 
positions. The French ships were almost at 
point blank range from these guns, but liad little 
time to attend f o tliem, being engaged in shelling 
benvily the forts at the Narrows. The four 
sliips suffered a good deal from the intense fire 
of lie enemy. “ Kh bien ! ” said the Ailmiral, 
“j’ai ressenti nue vivo et legitime satisfaction 
A <-onslater qii’en depit do vieissitndes varick?s. 
aiienn de nos hatiment.s no songonit fi reeuler 
d'line .semelle.” Tliey were compelled to remain 
almost stojiped in order to fire elToetively at 
the ferts, moving little more than under tlio 
irifluciice of tho current. 

Serious ihjnries were .suffered by tile Caiilois. 
Honvet, and Suffren, but they maintained their 
lire with tlic utino.st intensity. I„ the nouvet, 
wlien lire wa.s first openeil, tho pneumatic 
ivpparatu.s for driving out tho deleterious gases of 
the shells in the forward 12.inch turret failed to 
ait, and all the men in tho turret were 
asphy.siated. But the fire of all tho ships wi«. 
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•(•outiiiued until, after about an hour and a 
lialf's shelling of the Turkish positions, tho 
F reneh squadron was ordortnl })y the (.’’oMiinander- 
in-Chief to withdraw. (Jalhint Cajitain Rageot 
»le La Toueho in the Bouvet eould not \\ illingly 
resign himself to leave the seene of aetioi'., where 
he was |)ostt*d nean^st to the Clianak forte* 
and Admiral (luepratte liad to sigusil to him a 
sc^eond time to retire, lie sei'ms, like Nelson 
to have wished to turn a blind eye to the signal 
when it was first hoisted in the Kreneh flagship. 
Then he turned to follow in the wake of the 
SufTren, and, as he did so, a. diifting mine 
*struek his ship and tore a hole iii her starboard 
side. In less than a minute the doomed vess(‘l 
listed heavily to starboard, one of her (l•4 inch 
gun turrets breaking away and resiling into t)u‘ 
sea. In an incredibly short space of tinu* she 
disapjjeared, carrying with her a gallant and 
devoted company of 29 otlic(‘rs and fiSO mei\ 
Of these only 71 were saved, including five 
young oflic!(>rs. Tlie sinking of the Bouvtd was 
a swift and horrible tragedy, but discijdim' 
])revailcd to the last, d’ho gallant captain and 


was when some survivors of th(‘ Rouved w(Te 
brought to him on bruird the SutYnn. Among 
tliem \\as oia* man who was so overjoyed at 
finding himselt tilivc* that he exelaimt^d : “ Ma 

f(»i, Amiral, j aurais eru (pruia' mine e'etait 
})his terrible (pa* ea ! ” 

'Fhe fiRgship Suffren was hit ten tinu's by shell 
fire within tourfjs'u miniH(‘s, and. as sla* tuna>d 
to ehang(‘ positions with the Houvet, a 9 4 inch 
])rf)ieetile passeil clean through oik* of luT tet 
inch turrets, and e\])loded in a casemate, killing 
a dozen men ami setting tin* to that part of th(' 
shij). '.riu* fh’e was ext inguislied, hut the maga- 
ziiK^ would ha\«* blown up ])nt for tlu^ ])n's<*nce 
of mind of one of the warrant hIlietTs w ho f|ood(M| 
it. 'riu‘ (lanlois, on the I*airopean side of tht^ 
Straits, was most seriously injured lu'low’ water 
by tin; lire of r)ne ot t torts, and wat(*r enh'HMl 
in such (plant it ies that th(‘ pnmjis could hardly 
cope with tla‘ dangia'. Captain Riard, who 
liandled his ship with (‘onsummat<' skill, saw his 
danger, but declined h(‘lp, and disdained to s('(*k 
safety by running th(‘ vessel on the (Jallipoli 
shore, where lie would have' dishonound himself 



THE END OF THE ** BOUVET.’* 

On the left of the picture B the “Suffren/* and on the extreme right the “Lord NcUon,” 
both approachinf( the sinking ship. 


all the senior oftieers perished, and the few sur- 
vivors were rescued by tho boats of the? sqeuidron. 
many of them by the British b.ittl(?sliip IViiiee 
George. It is stated that th(? ’Forks eoneentrnted 
fire on the rescuing boats. Admiral (luepratte, 
in describing the disaster, said that in the most 
tremendous events there are sorn(dim(?s words 
which will bring a smile to the lips, and so it 


R-nd his flag. Instead, a.cc(*|>ting the risk, h(‘ held 
boldly on in the hope? of reaching Drc'pano, 
for to runtoTenedos would havel)(H‘n imp()^^ihle. 
’Fhe sliip was going down hy the hows, and licr 
progioss eould not hut hi' slow, yet cNorytliing 
was disciplined and in order. Wdun Adjuiral 
(lu^'prattc? w(?nt on hoard, tlu^ }iaws(*-h')l(‘s w’(*re 
alri‘tRly under water, but the bugles rang out 




THE “GAULOIS" AT THE DARDANELLES. 
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THE BATTLESHIP “BOUVET." 
Sunk tn the Dardanelles March 18, 1915. 


and guard wan niountcMl wit h naval precision 
to reci‘ivo Jiiin. By skilful handling, and by the 
hnppy fortune which attended the good seaman 
who was her ea|jta.in, th(' ship was sah'ly beached 
on Rabbit Island, where s)ie \\a.s temporarily 
repaired. Of the four Knaicli shi[)s which 
shared in t his gallant net ion, the Charlemagne 
(Captain Lagrc^sille), thougli she had fought as 
lailliantly as the others, was the only one that 
received little injury from the enemy’s fire. 

How the British ships sufTered which went 
in to relieve the Kreneli is well known. The 
Ocean and Irresistible were both sunk by mines, 
and the Inflexible was seriously injured both 
by shell fire and by mine. The naval attack 
was not resumed, but to both the allied squad- 
rons ships were added to nqilacc^ those which 
were lost or required repair. The Suffren and 
Oaiilois proceeded to Toulon, and the Charle- 
magne, with six destroyers, and the submarines 
Faraday and Le V^errier alone remained. Tho 
old battleship Jaurc^gui berry very soon arrived, 
becoming the flagship of Admiral (Juepratt<% 
accompanied by the coast -deafen ce ship Henri 
Quatre, Then in April came the destroyer 
Trident, five torpedo boats, and tvi o submarines, 
followed by the armoured cruisers .feanne d’Arc 
and Latouche-lreville. The battleship Saint 
Louis, and the Suffren, repaired and refitted, 
arrived in May. The great harbour of Mudros 
became filled with shipping of every class and 
variety. The first French battalions began to 


arrive from Alexandria about April 17, and by 
the 25tli the Frcncli laid assembled 15,000 men, 
with 02 guns. But to r<‘count th(‘ gallant story 
of tlie disend)arcal ion and the tremendous 
fighting, in which tlnsi* troops took a great, 
share, is not inti'iuled here, nor to relate the 
story cd the withdrawal. 

'J’he j|)art played by the Fn'nch warships 
must not, however. In* omitted in this record. 
'Fla* Britisli landing force* left .Mudros on the* 
afternoon of April 25. 'Fhe French were to 
jnake a diversion by disembarking at Kum 
Kale, with Ha* purpose of deceiving the Turks 
into the bi*li(*f that an advances in strc'iigth 
might be made* upon the* ('hanak j>e)sitie)n. But 
the* op<*ratie)n ^^as ne>t inte*nde*d to be^ pusheel 
fii.r, and only 2,800 nu*n were* put ein slie)re*, with 
a battt*ry e)f 75's. The* trans[)e)rt work rest(*d 
with tlie Navy. 'Flu* troops led’t Mudros at. 
about 10 ]).m. eni t he; 25th in five ships, accom- 
panied by a hos[)ilal ship, and we*re escort e'd by 
the .lauri*guibe*rry, flagship, the Russian cruiser 
Askeeld, the e)ld “coast de*fen(*eC’ ship H(*nri 
Quatre, the armenireMi cruise*r .JeMi-nne d’Arc and 
some* de*stroyers, while; the* auxiliaries Frove*nc(? 
and Lorraine maele* a feint in Be*sika Bay, "Fhe; 
batteries e^n shore; we»re heavily shellexl by the 
ships, and the treiojis we*re; suceressfiilly landed, 
€'xc(*pt that one boat full e>f meai was sunk and 
the men killed or drowned by one of the batterie^s 
e^re they could st rike a blow. The disembarca- 
tion was completed by the afternoon, and the 
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Ti»r*n cuIrcnrlH'H Mi(Mns(*l\ cs, lifter lu)t 
ill wliieli the warships siifiported t)i(*in by well 
(liiTTtiMl fire. At daybreak on t h(^ next moriiiii|r 
the ships again sIu-INmI all the Turkish positions, 
fhoHo on both sid<*s of the Mendere UiviM’ mul 
on the lioiMlIand, but the batteries^ were not 
silnutd, and the Jeanne d’Are suffered some 
injury. On shore the tnn.ps were ?nenae<Ml by 
inereU'^ing tori'es, the situation wiis not <*n- 
<'ouraging, and the object of the expedition 
having been aehieviMl as far as was possible 
they were re-embarked belore the dawn. 


to Svy from Turd >sillas ; “ Si vous entcjndie/, 
k* feu deniain matin, il faudrait marcher droit 
snr le feu.*’ .Just in that spirit did Captain 
Dnmesnil of the LatoiieJie-Treville steam into 
th(^ Dardanelles, and Admiral Oiiepratte aji- 
plau(k‘d his liaving acted without orders in 
coming to the aid of the t roojis. < 

The little cruiser — she displaced only 4,700 
tons, dated from 1802, and had been “scrapped” 
by some compil(‘rs of lists of “ effective ’’ ships — 
was destined t o do very ust'ful work and to gain 
gn‘at renown at the Dardanelles. J’he main 



GUNNERS OF THE 

On tlie night of this lamling the cruiser 
’-"toiichc-'l’ivvillc joiiu-d (li<> Fleet. She IumI 
lelt- .Mexuiidriit, and as she aiiproaehed l.einnos 
in the afternoon had heard the Kims at the 
Dardanelles at a distaneo of over (10 miles. 
ArriviiiK at Mndros she found the great harhunr 
empty of its vast arrivy of transports and 
aiiviliaries, and without a moment's lie.sitation 
her eommamler decided to steam to the .sound 
ol (he Kims. " Marche/, an canon ! ” had been 
an.^ld instruction of the French army. Xapo- 
Icon deserihed it as a fust primaple of'war to go 
to the assistance of t roops at tc.cked if there were 
any doul.t of their su.'cess. lie enforced tho 
«h.‘y of marching to the sound of the guns upon 
Cenerals Nansouty. d'llautpoul and Klein in 
Oetoher. ISati, and in December, Itsos.he wrote 


JAURfiGUIBERRY.’ 

body of Iho French cxpedilioniiry force hud 
«.s.sembled at Tenedos, being th(>ro joined by tlio 
troops returned from Kiim Kale, and the dis- 
embarcation on the Galli[K)li covst , within tho 
btraits, w'as effected on April 27 and subsequent 
days. The operation included the putting on 
shore of a considerable army, with guns, 
ammunition, horses, mules, camping matorial, 
drinking water and an immense volunio of 
Stores, and it was accomplished by tho boats 
and means furnished by the French Navy. 
The work was exceedingly arduous, for the 
b<-acheH were often sw'ept by (>n(Mny fire, and 
the army, having been landed, had to be 
reinforced, supplied with munitions, and fed 
and watered. The skill and endurance of tho 
French seamen were taxed to a high degree. 
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THE OLD ARMOURED CRUISER “ LATOUCHR-TRfi: VILLE ' AT THE PIR.IUJS. 


Tin* Turks nuido fierce* u-saiilts ou flic pusi- 
lions tlic lro()j)s luid occupied, wliieli (‘xte'iidi el 
from S(‘dd-cl-Hahr, round Morio Jkiy, anel lo 
the Kereves Den^ ravine on the* north side <»t‘ 
Eski Hissarlik. Se) sustained and t hre‘iite‘ning 
be*can)e the attae*ks that (General d'Atnaele* 
aj)plie*d te) Admiral (Jut>prattc for tlic landing' 
•of a naval brigades to suppe^rt tlic troops, wlm 
hael then bce*n fighting tea* six days and six 
nights, and were almost exhauste*d. 1'he: 
division of ( lene>ral Fiailloud was daily ex|M*cted 
fe) arrive, and meanwhile^ the ne*e‘d of help wevs 
pressing. liarge parties of edheers anel me*n 
who would be requircel to feirm tlic naval laneling 
])arty were at the time engage*el as we)rking 
part ies ashore, but tlu^y were recalled, eepii])|)e<l 
and landed, accompanied liy seimc small guns. 
Jb was necessary also tei keM*p under intense 
fire the slojie of Kerev(\s Dere, wh(*re the 'Forks 
were attempting to drive the French out of 
•their lines. 

The situation became very iiK'iiacing, and 
the Latouche-Treville, which carried two 
7*0 in., six in. and some smaller guns, was 
chosen to execute this duty, which involved 
considerable risk. 'Fhe guns of Achi-lbiba 
soon made her a target, and it was only by 
skilful seamanship in keeping under way that 
she could hope to confu.se the aim of the 
gunners on that commanding iiosition. At 
night the plucky little cruiser anchored for a 
time about 2,000 yards from the shore, kept 
the whole ravine illuminated with her .search- 
Jiglits, so that the greatly fatigued French 
troops could not be takiui by surprise, and 
«ystematically shelled the Turkish po.sitions. 
By skilful handling she suffered little damage. 


It was a critical time, ar.d (Jcncnil d’AmauIn 
warmly thaiikc'd the French Adminil for th(^ 
|)reeious hel|> of the brigjule lamh'd in the 
emergency, and for the very elTeetive and 
courageous servici* of the bat ou<‘he-Treville, 
which hail prev(*nled the 'Furks from attacking 
with th«‘ viguur th(‘y hc.d previ<m.sly displayed. 
Upon lier support, he said. In* (*ontinu(*d to 
<lciM*nd, as guard of the French right flank, and 
indeed of th(' flank of tla^ Allied armies. 

This sc‘rvic(' was of the utmost impr)rtanec, 
but the Latouclu*-'rrcvill(' rctpiin'd fresli sup- 
plies jt>f ammunition and some slight ri'|)airs. 
Admiral (luepralti* decid(*d, th(*rcft»re, to enl<*r 
tlie Straits in his own flagship, thc^ .Taure- 
giiibcrry. Slit* sf>on came under the* fire of the 
Achi-lhiba batteries, while* her own smaller 
guns continu(*d to sh(*ll the* 'Furkish [)ositions 
in the ravine. Oiu' larger slit'll struck the 
aft<*r |)art (»f tht* fiagshi|>, passed through 
the* Admiral's cabin, broke up much t)f tln^ 
furniture and gilt work, shattered a jiortrait of 
.Admiral .Jaureguilu rry which hung t here, 
scattered Admiral (iuepratte’s ])apcrs in gi’f^it 
confusion, and cxplodt'd on the lower d(*(‘k. 
The Admiral himself had a narrow escape. 
Utimmandant Vcdel has preserved the story. 
Lieutenant Delegin*, the saint* cool and capablt* 
officer who hatl had the ext raordinary cx|>erit'nct^ 
in the submarine Uoulomb, which is relatt'd 
abtivc, was now serving in tlit^ .biuregi^K'rry ^ 
and saici of Admiral (hicpratte : “ Fas un mot, 
pas un gt^ste die/, cet homme tjui nc sail, ce 
que e’est (tue la jicur, ni ii:cme tpie Fappre- 
luatsiun.” British oflicers did not forgt*t, when 
they heard of the Frt*nch Admiral's gallantry, 
that when the Atlantic Fleet visited Brest in 
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1905 to cemont the Anglo-French Entente, a 
ball was given on July 11 in honour of the 
visitoi*s on board the historic and now famous 
old battleship Jauroguiberry. 

Until the close of the Dardanelles operations 
one or other of the French battleships or 
cruisers was always supporting, with efTective • 
ffre, the operations of the troops on shore* 
One broadside usually enfihuied the enemy’s 
positions at Kereves Dere, while the other 
shelled the battori''^. on the Asiatic side. It 
was a most dangen i.s duty, and the British 
Navy came to the assistance of the French. 
AVhile engaged in this work, just inside the 
straits, the battleship Ooliath was torpedoed 
and sunk by the 'I’urkish destroyer, Muavenet- 
i -Millet, commanded by a German ofTicer, on 
May 12. ’Fhe chief trial of the Frencli shifis 
was to withstand the destructive howitzer fire 
of the enemy, and some naval guns w-ere 
landed and placed in a concrete -protected 
battery on the beach, in the Ijope that a better- 
directed fire might be brought to bear u|)on the 
Turkish batteries in the opposite region of 
Erenkeui and In Tepe than was possible from 
the moving ships. 

After thc' disaster to the Goliath th(‘ ships 
were not allowed to remain within the Straits 
at night. 'Tlie French vessels then anchored 
under Kum Kale, but it was found that 
drifting mines came in that direction, and 
tliey afterwards w'ent to Mudros or Kep- 
halos. Neither of these anchorages was with- 
(»ut disadvantages, which affected both the 
French and ourselves. Kephalos had no pro- 
tection from the north, and was sw^ept by a 
high sea in northerly gales, while at Mudros 
the transhipments and disembarcations, due 
to want of pier and wharfage accommodation, 
were often seriously impeded by w'inds from 
the north or south. Leaving one or other of 
these anchorages very early in the morning, 
the French ships arrived olT the Dardanelles 
at dawn to take up their positions. When it 
became know^ii that one or more big German 
submarines had passed Gibraltar, the situation 
of tlie ships became more critical. WT^iile 
supporting tho AnztU5 position on May 25 
the Triumph was torpedoed and sunk, and tho 
Majestic suffered the same fate off Cape Holies 
two days later. 

The French ships w’cre more fortunate. 
When under way they kept on irregular and zig- 
zag courses, thus countering tho effects of the 
submarines. The auxiliary Carthage was, how- 


ever, sunk off Cape Hcllcs on July 4. Great 
caution w’as exercised, l)ut wlicn the troops 
were attacking the enemy’s commanding 
positions, and ng.val help wivs required, it was 
provided. Once again the gallant Latouche- 
1 reville was emjiloyed in tho work under 
hostile tire, and threatened by the enemy's 
submarines. A destroyer circled round her, 
wliile a flotilla of dostroyiTs and armc'd vess(*ls, 
under a hail of tire, continued to engage the 
enemy ck^sely. 

Thus did the French Navy assist and support 
th<^ army in those times of the epic story of th<> 
Dardanelles in the disembarcation, the heroic 
struggle against the outnumbering foe, and the 
w'onderful work of the withdrawal, which was 
dirceb^d by Rear-Admiral Le Bon. V’ici‘- 
Adniiral Nicol arrived to riMiiforce the squadron, 
and to assume th(‘ chief command. 

“To the very end,” sail! Admiral Guepratte, 
when he said farewtvll to liis old s(|uadron, 
“ brav'C otlici^rs and m(‘n expended thi'inselves 
without counting their sacrifk^i^s, in circum- 
stances marly ahvays ditlicult and ()ft(*n undt‘r 
the tire of the enemy.” It was a splcMidid 
story, though it ended in a crutd failure to 
achieve that which, if all the elTorts had be(*n 
co-ordinat(‘d for a sharp and rapid operation, 
might liav(* proved a crowning success. 

We will now- turn again to the Mediterraican 
situation, as it affected the French Navy and 
to the events in whii’li it tofik part. 'I’hat 
sea was a theatn> of hostilities of paramount 
importanei' to the FriMich. Its watcTS were 
traversed by French transports and supply 
shijis from end to end and from side to side 
from the very beginning. Tt was vital to tho 
Allies to exercise commaial of the sea there. 
Tho fightintr strength of the enemy was not 
confined to his warships. 1’h(! big steamship 
lines of G(*rmany were capable of furnishing 
numerous vessels, which would havt^ been a 
constant dangt'r to the Allies. 

Many of them were in neutral ports in tho 
Mediterranean at the outbreak of war, and tho 
Gormans claimed the right to transform them 
into fighting ship>f on the high seas. Patrols 
w'cro, therefore, immediately established, and 
kept a close watch on them in case they slIlMild 
leave neutral waters. Tliis precaution was tho 
more necessary bocau.se, in add t ion to the 
.sliips recognized as convertible into cruiflors, 
events showed that atnong the apparently 
purely commercial sliips then in the Moditerra* 
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nojin many ware rniiccalifi)^ military .storos of 
nil kinds dt'stinad for (Icrman oruisors and tlmsa 
ot tlio (Jormau allii's. 'Phc watch was com- 
pletely effective, and t>f tla-se avixiliary ships 
not one was aihle to fnllil its mission. At the 
same time some Imndred of other s]u|)s fotind 
tliemselvi's hhiekaled in neutral ports where 
th»\v had taken refu^i**. 'Phns, from the very 
first, enemy ships of war, auxiliary ships, and 
men’haiit ships were all condemned to iinietion. 

d’he hloekjide, in the jMediterruTiean was even 
more diillieiilt than in the North Sea. 'Phe 
m'utral tlai^ was employed to (M)v<*r en«*my 
j;<»ods, and the possibility of transmitting 
commodities through Spain to (’artagena c>r 
other ports in<'rease<l the ditliculties c>f tla? 
work for the Krcni-h Navy. 'I'he many |)eiiin- 
s»das and islands of the Meiliterraucan enabled 
non-continuous voyages to bo made and 
(‘ircuitous routi's to 1)0 taken. 'Pho ditlieulties 
wt‘re increasi'd by the number of countries 
remaining neutral, and neutral sliippers showed 
great astutcaiess in tlaar d''alings, whereby a 
vt*ry dilVaailt ami delioite task was imposed upon 
the French Navy. Phe rcsourc(\s of t)»e French 
mercantile marine were not inexhaustible, 
and tt was not without great diflieulty that tbo 
necessary armed patrols were organized. For- 
tunately, th(' ditliculties had })ec!i largely over- 
come l)y the bine the great strain of the trans- 
port of the troops for the Danlanelles and 
Salonika began, but chudng the whole sub- 


seepicnt |)criod the trans|.)ort of troops and army 
.stori*s was in |:)rogress. 

'i’here is hardly s])ace to recount boro (lie 
many operations ami activiti(\s of the French 
Navy in the Mediit'rrauean. \\ h(*n, in 
February, 11)15, tlu^ Turkish Army from Syria 
made its attempt upon the Sue/. Canal, the old 
French light cruiser I )’Ent recast eanx l)rought 
her 9*4 in. guns into action, and the ancient 
ironclad Hecpiin, which dated from 1885, and 
had been used as a gunnery training ship, 
smashed up some of the Turks' lioavy artillery. 
Some Freneh torpedo boats were employed in 
j)atrolling the Sue/ (Uiiuil, and the armoured 
cruiser INI on teal in, fresh from the Far Pia.st, was 
at Sue/ and with Hritish vessels patrolling tho 
Hod Sea. In April the battleship Saint Louis 
and in May the cruiser D’P]slr6es bombarded 
tbo Turkish positions at El Arish, and tho 
.Jeanne iPAro and DM^.strcfjes destroyed petrol 
depots near the coast A French seaplane 
carrier was employed in these ICgyptiar 
operations, and several squadrons of naval 
aeroplanes wore flying over tho canal region. 
The Allied navies worked in the closest colla- 
boration, and often French airmen look up 
British officers as observers.* 

^'he French maintained a detached squatlron 
in the licvant and off the Syrian coast, ready 

'• A eumpleto account of the First “ Invasion of 
with further details of tlio operations of the 
Fnnich warstiipa, will bo found in Vol. IV., Chapter 

Lxxni. 
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to check the enemy’s comm viiiicat ions alonjj; 
the littoral, to control suspicious shi))piu^, 
luint out suhmariiio bases, and l>ombard 
enemy |)ositions. The Allied navies co- 
operated in many operations off the coast c>f 
Asia Minor and in the Aegean. The Krench 
mine-layer Casabianca was sunk at the • 
eiit ranee to the Aegean, June IJ, 1015. A* 
blockade extending from the l'’gyj)tiau frontier 
to the island of Samos was declared. The 
(Ireek island of Castellorizo, off Cape Khelid(»nia., 
on the southern coast of Asia Minor, was 
occupied on December 29, 1915, ais a base ftir 
41 k‘ French operations. 

The French also occupied Corfu, not in a 
military sense, but to organize the |)lace for 
the reception of the Serbian army, wliieh was 
withdrawn from Alliania. The landing was 
conducted in a masterly manner. ’^Phescpiadron 
of four cruisers arrived at Corfu on .January 11, 
191(5, at 2 a.m., an<l tlie disenibarcatitai began 
immediately, the whole being completed by 
11 a.m. No trans])orts were used, every man, 
gun, horse and mule ainl all the ammunition, 
stores an<l forage being conveyed in the four 
(Tuisers, which came, unexpectedly to the 
authorities of (.\)rfu, without lights and escorted 
by destroycTs. No horse slings W(>n^ us^mI, the 
animals being lowered in ordinary ships’ boats 
V ith the thwiirts removed, and with stnwv e.r.d 
clijvrcoal laid in the bottoms to |)revent slipping. 

'the naval commandcr-in-chicf in (he Medi- 


terranean was V iee-Adrniral Dartige du Fournot, 
\Aho had left tlu* Levant command in October, 
1915, and directed many (»|)erations in (he 
Fast(*rii ^ItMliterj’anean. including the landing 
and charge of tlie Salonika. ex|)(*dition, the 
action taken by the Alli(*s against (Jr(‘t*c(', and 
th(* blo(4\ad(' ot (hat <‘onnti’v, until \h<‘e' 
Admiral (hiuchet was a|>point(‘d to suecei‘de<l 
him in Deeemher, I9I(). 

J he history ot ( lie Salonika ex[)edition does, 
not belong to (liis chapter. Tho Hrilish 10th 
Division, under <‘ommand of Lieut Jeiu'ral 
Sir 11. Malion, wliieh arrivc'd i‘arly in October, 
1915, luul b(M*n ])ree(‘d(‘d by (h(' disembarcation 
of two French Divisions, (‘ommaiidi'd by Ceneral 
Sarrail, whose foriM* was soon s( rengtheiH'd by 
the coming of a third Division. 'Phis grea.t 
force, with all its guns, ammunition, liorses, 
muli?s, camp etjuipment , and every rec juiri'ment 
for active service, was under tla^ charge <>f the 
naval forc(‘s command»‘d by Admiral tlu 
Fournet, and, as at (la* Dardanelles, the opera- 
tion of Slotting th(> army on tla^ shore (axed the 
j)ower of organization and the skill a.nd ri'sourct; 
of tilt* French na\’al olli(u*rs to the higla‘st 
possible degri'c. TIa* task wa.s im ci)m|>lishe<l 
with magnificent success, a.nd the army, onet^ 
landed, had to he lo'pt supplit^d with ammuni- 
tion and t‘V(‘ry iMSjuirenu'nt for its si'rviet* «>ver a 
long pta’iod. 'Phis contimnsl to impose an 
tnor.nous stra.iii on (lit! rt‘sourees of tla^ French 
mercanlih* ma.rinc^ a.nd on the Na\y, which was 
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rpstpoiwi))lo for tho mointcnttnce of it8 coin- 

iniinicrttioiis. ^ 

'I’hc ini-rcasinK nu-naco of the submarine 
iiddeif to tlie iMixii tioH of tho Admiral and cast 
a duty of slccplcHM vigilance on his oflicers and 
„n ih.- men of the patrol service. There were 
some disasters, os will substspiently fio shown. 
'J'he attitude assiiiiieil by the (ir<H‘k Govern- 
ment, threatening the security of the allied 
armies, soon impo.sed new duties on the sister 
navies unihu- their French Commander-in-Chief. 
Tln‘ fortM H.( th<‘ ciitninco to Salonika luirboiu* 


It was at this time that M. Vonizelos, with 
Admirals Condouriotis and Miaulis, left tht) 
rirseus for Crete, where the Provisional Govern- 
ment was proclaimed on the 2Bth. The 
developments were rapid, and on October 11 
Admiral dii Fournet presented an ultimatum 
to the Greek Government, demanding, as , a 
" precautionary measure, in view of the security 
of the Allied fleet and army, the surrender to 
his control of the entire Greek fleet, with the 
exception of the armoured cruiser Georgios 
AverolT and the two old battleships, Kilkis 



1 KKNCH TROOPS LEAVING CORFU FOR SALONIKA. 


wen* occupif'd by llritish and French troops and 
allit'd naval detaclnnc’iits at the end of Decem- 
Vmt, I9ir>, in order to control the operations 
of the enemy submarines, winch had made 
Salonika thoir base. On April 9, lOlfl. tho 
A Hit's announet'd their intention of occupy- 
ing the harbour of Argostoli and establishing 
basos in some of tht* Ionian islands 

Admiral du Fourntd also inadt* his dis- 
l)f»sitions, in accordance with diplomatic in- 
Ktn<f?\ior\s, to exercise the neeessary compulsion 
'U|>on the (b'tvk Government, and on {September 
1, 191 ti, In* arri\od olT tht‘ J^irunis with a large 
Allied flet't and took possession of the wireless 
telt^graphic service of the (^,reek warships. 
An embargo was also placed on (;rf>ek shipping. 


and Lemnos, w'hich had been bought for the 
I'nited States. He also demanded the control 
of the Pi neus- Larissa railway. The ultimatum' 
was complied with under protest, and the fleet, 
consisting mainly of a dozen efTective destroyers 
was handed over at Kertitsini, and French sea- 
men were drafted into them, the French flag 
being hoisted. On the 16th the Admiral 
lan(k*d Allied detachments to proceed to Athens, 
and tho arsenal, tlie submarine defences, and 
the munition depots on tho islands of Leros 
and Cyra wore taken under control Then 
followed the demand for the surrender of Greek 
guns and the landing of detachments from 
the Allied fleets, which were treacherously 
attacked with some loss in very serious fighting. 
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A blockade of the Greek ports was afterwards 
proclaimed. 

The presence of numerous enemy sub- 
marines in the Mediterranean, especially from 
September, 1915, onwards, created a danger 
which increased to very serious proportions. 
Admiral du Fournet had a task before him of • 
stupendous difficulty in organizing and pro^* 
tecting the sea services of the armies on very 
long linos of communication. 1'he transport 
Calvados w^as sunk, and among other vessels 
the Sidi-Ferruch, at Algiers, and the Yser. ex- 


when about 1,000 lives were lost out of 1,800 
on board. The v^essel sank within 15 minutes 
of being struck by tlfl' torpedo. A sharp look- 
out had been kept, l)ut nothing was seen to 
indicate the presence of the submarine, of 
which the identity was disclosed afterwards. 
The menace b<‘gan to assumt^ larger proportions. 
T\w Hritish Navy lost the l)attleHhi[) Kiissell. 
claimed by tlie Germans to have been sunk by 
a submarine, and other smaller war v(\ssels. 
On October 4 the British transport Franconia 
and the French transport (Ullia were both 
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13acia, of the Hamburg- Amerika line, off 
Philippevillo. French and British naval forces 
. made a systematic search for submarine bases 
throughout the Aegean and the Levant, and 
jiartios landed at (.^orfu, Santi Quaranta. Zante, 
J*haleron, Corinth, and elstjwliere. Admiral 
Lacaze was now Minister of Marine, and he 
wisely over-ruled the objection of his pre- 
decessors to the arming of merchantmen. 
The light cruiser Amiral ('harner was tor- 
pedoed off the Syrian coast in February, 1910. 
On the 26th of the same month the French 
auxiliary cruiser Provence If., which was 
engaged in transf)orting troops and military 
stores to Salonika, was torpedoed in mid- 
Mediterranoan by the German submarine U35, 


sunk by enemy submarim;s. In the British 
vessel only 12 of the crew were missing, but the 
(jallia was full of French and Serbian troops 
to the Tiiimber of 2,000, and about 000 were 
lost. One of the magazines blcwv iq) and the 
wireless installation was destroyed, making it. 
impossible to call for help. At about the same 
time the (Germans claimed that one of their 
submarin(\s had Sunk a small French cruiser 
or submarine destroyer, named the Bigel, in 
the Mediterranean. This statement was^ub- 
.stMjueiitly denied inferentially by tlie French, 
when the Gennans, in .January, 1917. falsely 
claimed to have seriously damaged by sub- 
marine the French battleship Vcritc. The 
most serious loss of all w'as that of the early 
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THE BATTLESHIP “DANTON.” 


drciMlnouglif Danfon, wliicli was struck by 
tvvn turjM'docs tliscliargcd by a siibiuarino, 
atul sank within half an hour. The disaster 
«>c<*\4iTcd on Miirch 111, 11117, in the Mediter- 
ranean. M'lie tinest discipline prevailed on 
board, and 8(Mi men were saved by the destrov(‘r 
Massing and some patrol vessels, the number 
lost beinj^ 2lHi. 'Phe submarine was discovered 
e.nd attacked with bombs by the ^^a>ssue, 
w hereupon she disappeared and was not set'ii 
apiin, 'riu* battleship Suffren, which had 
taken so ^reat a |)art at the Dardanelles, was 
lost in the ])r('vious Xovember. She left 
(Jiliraltar lor Lorient.and was never seen a^a ii. 
Whether she struck a mini* or was sunk bv a 
su)>marine was not, reported. 

'I he guarding of the sea naite in the Eastern 
Meilil erranean and tlie Ionian S(*a afterwards 
tell mainly to till' Hritish Fle(*t , w hile the west ein 
liasin from Malta to (libraltar fell chiefly to the 
Prench. What- special steps were taken by 
the trench nr.val authoritii's was not disclosed, 
but it became known that an extensive patrol 
service was at work, that the methods employed 
in the diannel and the Xorth S(‘a were applied 
in the Mediterranean, as far as they could be 
used, and that nothing thft.t prevision could 
enable the naval ollieers to do or provide 
w a^iU’glected. 

I he br(‘nch Xavy, allied with our own and 
with that of th.< .lupmwsi-, lu-gau oarly in tho 
war to i-xiTt its infl-ionoo tliroi.Khout the world. 
Jho Sown iSiMs Wore mailo suhjoct in part to 


French naval sway. The Naval Division of t ho 
Far East and tJie ra(*ifie, which Hear* Admiral 
lluguct had commanded, was not, indeed, an 
organizat ioti of great fighting force. The 
Montcalm, which w^as thi? flagship, was nearly 
twenty dive years old, and on her displacement 
of 0,307 tons she carried t wo 7*0 in., eiglit 0*4 in.^ 
ami smaller guns. The only other vessel of any 
force was the Dupleix, whieli belonged to the 
same period, had a displaccTnent. of 7,078 tons^ 
and, as hiT hea\'iest armament , mounted eight 
0*4 ill. guns. The station of these vessels was 
the C’hina Seas, anil tlie Division had attaeheit 
to it a destroyer, a gunboat and four river giin- 
lioats. An old unprotected cruiser, the Kersaint^ 
and the gunboat Zelee were usually in Aus- 
tralian wat ers, but tlii'y w ere out of (uimmission,. 
and their prrsofinr/ and guns had been used ti> 
])ut Xiwv CVoledonia and Tahiti in a better 
position of defence. A dis|)ateli vessel and t w’o 
torpedo boats were at Madagfisear, and an old 
armoured gunboat, three destroy(*rs, and about 
a dozen torpeilo Ixuits and several small vedet te 
boats at vSaigoii. 

The conquest of the .scattered colonies of 
(lermany was an object of the Allies at the 
bf'ginning of the w^ar. Tsing-tau fell to the 
prowess of the ,Iapanese. '^Fho ( Jerman possos- 
.sioiis in the Pacific gave their opportunity to 
the young Xavy of Australia, to whose help 
came the Montcalm. The squadron of Count 
Spee wni.s at large, its wdiereabouts w^ero un- 
known, and the capture of the badronos and the 
Marshall Islands, the Hismarck Archipelago^ 
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eUerman New (iiiiriea ami Samoa was aftemlful 
w'ith uuoorlaiiity. Tlu? Australian squadron was 
<iirectod to proceed to New Zealand in convoy 
an expeditionary force, which was to capture 
Samoa, and the French cruiser joined the flaj; 
for tliat purpose, her |aeseuee adding to the 
confidence w'ith which tlie operation was undfs*- • 
ti?ken. The acliievement involved a sea voyage* 
of over 2,000 miles, and was a<*eomplish('d with- 
out mishap or int('rference. 'rhe ( Jerman.‘ mad^^ 
no n^sistauee at Samoa, ami when von Spec 
arrived off Apia, on Se|)tember 14, 19 J 4, he was 
surprised to find the Mritish flag flying there, 
o From Samoa the (lerman squadron steamed 
to Taliiti, arnl in the little port of Papeete fouml 
tle^ disarmed gmd)oat Z(dei% uhicli was des- 
troyed by gunfire, as well as some of the 
buildings there. Itut the Fommander of the 
vessel, Lieut. nt‘stremeau, had placed the guns 
lie had dismounte<l in an excellent [)osition, 
and the (lerman Admiral thought it prudent 
not to litJger more, esj)eeially ii.s tlie coal depot 
at Fare I ’se had biM'u set on (ire by th(‘ dehaidi'rs 
a!id no coal was obtaimible. Any serious 

resistance of the (iermans iu their Pacitie 
possc^ssions was impossible, and th('y were 
speedily reduced one aft(‘r anotlier. 

WIh'ii the adv'entiirous cruise of the Kmdeu 
brought h(*r disguised to Penang on October 2S, 
she entennl the harbour there, and by torpedo 
and gunfire sank the Uussian eruis(‘r .femteliug. 


which was sniprised at anclior. A k'reneh de- 
stroyer, tlu! Moiis(juet, ( 'ommandor 'rheroinne, 
attacked her as she Nt('nt out N\ith the tit most 
<lash and gallantry, but th»> tight was une(|ual, 
a.?id the (k^'^troyc'r was sunk, her eommanditig 
ofiieer, who had been woundeil, going down with 
her. 'rho*survi\-ors, to tlie numlier of 3(>, were 
S4‘nt ])y Faptain von Miilh'r in a captured 
I'ritish vessel into a port iu Sianatra. 

'Phe Montcalm, after her service against (he 
(Jerman Pacitie possessions, wiait north and was 
employed in patrolling in the Imlian Ocean, 
thus aiding in securing (he safety of the 
numerous transports which were then bringing 
troops, guns and ston‘s from India aial otlwr 
ICastern countries. Afterwiirds tlu* cruiser 
<*ontinued this vuluabli* service in the lied S(‘a, 
when* the laaiiser Desaix was also employisl. 
T-ie lattiT M'ssel at llodiedah compelled tlii^ 
'Parks to surrendia* th(‘ French Consul, w ho had 
)>e(*n taken into tlu‘ interior, but was brought in 
safety to Si a*/. 

In prev ions ehapti*rs I he story of t he r(‘duct ion 
of the Cermaii colonies of 'Pogo and (Ainaa’ooii 
ha.s lu‘(‘n told.* 'Phe French Navy took its due 
shan* in the opcu’iitions in tiu* Culf of Ciiinca^ 
as Fnaicli troops did on huul. 'Phe most- 
im|)ortanl unit in lh(‘ Naval Division was the 
old armoured cruiser Priiix, dying the broad 
pennant of thi‘ ollicei’ in command, who had 
♦ N’ol \ III., C’haiit.T t'X.WI, 
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THE ARMOUilEU 

wit h him f ho f(ii!ib(»at Surprise and a number of 
HI nailer shallow -draught vessels. Other eniisers 
aftc^rwards joined liim. The Hriiix and Surprise 
shelled the coast positions of Coiiipo an<l 
Kribili, on OetoiMT ll-H, 1914, and on August 
24, 1 9 1 4, t he; Surprise* supported the diseinbarca- 
tion of the French column and attacked the 
(h'rman station of (\)coa Beach at the mouth 
of the Muni HivcT. The (lermans were driven 
into the interior after a sharp engagem<*nt and 
the Surprise sank the st(;amers Uhios and 
Italo. 'Fhe Allies captured a fleet of Oerinan 
\'csscb in the Caiueroon Kiver, belonging 
mainly to th(‘ Woermann bine - Clive, Irma, 
llenri(‘tta, .Jeanette, Paul Woermann, and 
others. All the important points on the coast 
were .Imnibarded, and the Bruix, Pothuau 


CRUISER “C0ND6.” 

and Kriant took part in the blockade of the 
coast. 

In the Atlantic the French Navy had a share 
in the rounding up of the German cruisers and 
the guarding of the trade routes. On this 
service the armoured cruiser Condo and the 
light cruiser Desearteis were employed in the 
Caribbean, and when the German raiding 
cruisers had ilisappeared the w^atch was for a 
tiim^ continued in view of the large number of 
Gemian liners and merchant vesi^els wdiich had 
taken refuge in American ports and might 
have attempted to escape. 

Wo have gone with tlie French Navy, in its 
work in the w^ar, round the world, from the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean, to the Pacific 
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and the Atlantic, and now we “ fetch up,” as 
they say in the Navy, in the North Sea and the 
Knglish Channel. The courage and endurance 
of French seamen in the operations in the 
North Sea cannot, however, be described here. 
M. Bertin, the eminent navtvl architect, and 
f<;ynierly chief constructor of the Frenck-Navy, 
said that in the North of Scotland Fn^neh* 
bluejackets participated in the maintenance of 
the blockade. “It is a rough and dangerous 
service. Naval literature which has celebrated 
the vigilance of our cruising in the Adriatic, the 
bearing under fire of our ships at the DArda* 


the enemy. During the transportation of the 
British Expeditionary Force to France, when 
British destroyers arfd submarines took posi- 
tions from whicli^they could have attacked the 
German High Sea Fleet, the Fn^nch Second 
Light Squadron coopcrattHl in the protection 
of the passage and dis<^mharcation of the 
troops. During the critical days of the fighting 
on the Yser, when the hVencli Fusiliers Marins 
WHTC rendering on land magnificent service, 
wd)ich neither England nor France sliould (*v"(^r 
forget, Vice-Admiral (\ E. Favemiu, Command- 
ing-in-Chief the French f<»rceH in the Channel. 
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TORPEDO TUBES AND LONG-RANGE GUN IN A FRENCH CRUISER. 


nelles, and the exploits of our battalions of 
fusiliers at Dixmude, has not yet made known 
the endurance of those who labour without 
resting in an inclement sea and in the mists of 
the North. These last, without doubt, will 
have their history later.” ♦ 

At the first moment of French naval activity 
in the Channel, when Rear-Admiral Rouyer, 
commanding the light squadron at Brest, set 
forth to execute his ordt*rs — “ Appareillez 
imrn^iatement et emp6chez par les armes le 
passage du Pas de Calais ” — which have been 
alluded to above, the torpedo boats and sub- 
marines all proceeded to their appointed 
stations to watch for the anticipated coming of 
• La Nature, February 10, 1017. 


placed undf*r the ordtTs of the lafo Rear- 
Admiral the Hon. Horace Hood, then in com- 
mand of tlie Dover Patrol, five* French d *- 
stroyers, and the British Admiral, flying his 
flag in the Intrepide, U‘d t he French flotilla into 
action off Lombartzyde. These boats were the 
Francis Garnier, Capitaine Mehl, Dunois, 
Aventurier, and tlie flag vessel, and wen' of 
modem and powerful chanu-ter. The fire c»f 
the Francis Garnier, with her 4.inch guns, 
silenced the enemy batteries at Lombai*V.yd<^ 
and Westende, and enabled the Belgians to 
resume the offensive. During all these opera- 
tions French and British squadrons, cruising off 
Nieuport, continued to supf)ort the extreme 
left of the allied armies by shelling the German 
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hiittrrirs, uml ;i.t tin* y.iinp tiin<* tliry a<;sistrd 
ill ^iiardiij^^ (Iir uiH'* Hsiii;r |),i.s.sa^(‘ of ( ninsiHirts 
and tho /Inat injur fniniiiorfr of I lie Allio.s in tin* 
Clianin l and in iill flu* apiiroiudios to tho Knaich 
ports, whrrr (a riinin snhinjirincs wcro at work, 
us fho torpodoin;/ of llio ?'(‘liijjr(' ship Aiiiiral 
( ianlraninr, tin- \’ill<* (h* Lillo and nuiny oIIht 
incidrnts (rsiilio^l, Fnaicli cniisor.s and coast 
drfcnco tlolillas were consta.nl ly cn^n.,g(.(j 
patrolling and in chasing (Jcrnian snianarincs. 
On .March I, llM.j, one of the ernisers made 
three hits on a siihinarini*, whicli disap[>cared 
and left no trace. ^J’he light sipiadrons criiisi^d 


Xov('inl)cr, 1915, TacMitemint de Sin^ny, acjcom- 
paiiied hy tlie Briti.sli 8nb-Ia'cu tenant N'iney, 
destroyed a (jVrnian subni irino by bombs on 
the Jkdgian coast. A great raid to )k [>Jaco in 
March, 19(0, wlien 19 Fnaieli naval aeroplanes, 
ill cooperation with about .‘10 Britisli and 
« Belgian inachirii‘s, bombarded th ' ( Jerman 
^ seaplane .station at Zeebrngge and the aero- 
drome at Houttavo in the vicinity. In the 
following .lime it \\a.s ofTieially announced that 
iluring a recorniai.ssance in Belgium three 
French armed aerofilanes di.sehargc'il 65 .shells 
on Oerinan boats near tlu^ coast . 



french monitor at DUNKIRK. 


" Ith liiitish naval forces wliicl, cooperated « ith 
I lie land armies until the tide of |,at,tl<! rolled 
liaek fr.an the stricken rej-ion of the eoivst. 

\Vlicn Zed, row <lcvelopcd into a (icrnmn 
M.limarmc hasc. .Icfcndcl |,y heavy k„„s. ,h,. 
■ivneh Navy eontinned to cooperate with onr 
own in persistent endeavour to root out tin's 
nest, and to elin.inaU. the pests which 
l"vd their home there. A Kreneli aviation 
-Ut^.nwasestahlishedat Dunkirk in .lannarv 
l.'lo. and early in the next month Ftvneli navel’ 

•vinnen from that place the tnilitarv 

odahlishments and barracks at ZoebrugKe and 

rn, .es mid the railway .station at 

tl- raid 48 allie.l .muhines participated. Tn 


Th,>se were indications of the activity dis 
pluyed l,y the French Navy in the (Tiannel 
«nd Its approaches. Many other incidents 
showed tlie enteritriso displayed by French 
seamen and naval airmen, and con.plete com- 
iiiand was obtained by the French Navy, in 
cooperation with onr own, in the .watem of 
It' hanucl and it.s approach ’cs from til? c'^'^an 

If the greatest service nmdered by the Fn-nch 
■N<vvy to the Allies had been in assisting to 
.Maintain command of the seas, i„ transporting 
troops to several theatres of war. which that 
eominand enabled it to do, and in securing the 
HU e y of their communications and their 
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suf)plios, it has writton no more brilliant page 
in the LiiTf d'Or than that which tells the tale 
of the glorious and ever memorable deeds of 
the Naval Hrigade wliich fought at Oixmudt* 
and on tlie Yser. A full account of tin* ( Jermau 
counter-olTensive and of the 13attlo of the ^'sct 
has already lieen given, and the courst* of the 
operations will not therefore be related here.** 



MACHINE-GUN MANNED BY FRENCH 
MARINES ON THE SAND-DUNES. 


The significance of that battle was enormous 
for the . issue of the war and the ful ure of 
Mritish S('a I’ower. It definit(‘ly beat back 
the Germans from Calais, and put an end to 
their dream of bomliarding Hover afid, with 
gun and submarine, of cutting our communica- 
tions between the North iSca and the English 
Channel. Well might Joffre describe this as 
“ the gnuitest battle of the world.” A Krencb 
song written and sung in th(» French trenches 
in Belgium, to the air of “ Au|)res <le nia blonde*,” 
sets the splendid acliievement of the French 
Fusiliers Marins in the clearest manner in its 
first verse ; 

Siir loM IxtrdH do TYsor 
Los marins out touii 
Lps Anomands <»ri arritNro, 

Si t»ion qu’ils n’ont pu 
Travorsor la riviort^ 

( ■omme ils I’avaiont ooiivoini. t 

We cannot feel too deeply the gratitude we 
owe to the French Naval nrigiulc% and to the 
gallant Belgians, supported by tlic French, 
for the services rendered in that critical and 
vital period of the war. 

At this point it is intert^sting to summarize 

* Sf*o Chapters LIV. and LXV. 

t This soivj: is preserved hy Coiniuanclaiit V^jdol, Nos 
Marins ft la Cuerro.” 


the tacts contained in an ofliciul cotnHiUniqnfi 
issued by the Ministry of Marine on Octoljcr 
•B, H)14, s(*tting tortli the nutun* of the lu'lp 
which the Navy ^ had renden'd to the French 
land forces. Not only had it cooperated with 
the Allied Meets in tlu* blo(‘ioule of the enemy 
j>orts and* coasts, in the protc'ction of convoys, 
the guarding of tlu* track* routes, and tlu* j)ursuit 
of the German cruis(‘rs : it had lent to the army 
every material and juTsonal assistance that it 
had at its disposal. Its arsenals and ('stablish- 
ments worth'd with the great (‘st activity for tlu* 
W'ar Depart m(*nt. 'Flu* Navy had ta.ken charge* 
of a great j)art <*f the poast elcfcnees, thus 
liberating a considerable numlK'r of men to tlu* 
heavy artillery. Moreover, with the n'lnaiiuler 
of the nu‘n it could spare from its own n(‘(*ds it 
liad const it tited force's whi<‘h fought in the* first 
rank in tlu* front with tlu* armies. The*se fornui- 
tions, at tlu* elate* givt'ii, comprise*el a brign-ek* 
of (»,()()() fusilie'fs nuirins, a machine-gun e*om|)any, 
a re'ginu'ut eef 2,0t)0 s(*ame*n-gunn(*rs, groups e»f 
mote»r machiiu'-guns, anel a group of motor 
se*are‘hlights, as we‘ll as a rive*r flotilla fe.)r tlu* 

S ine. 

'riu* brigade e)f the Naval Fusiliers anel the 



[iremh (i/luiul phut- graph. 

FRENCH DUG-OUT IN THE .SAND- 
DUNES OF FLANDERS. 


luiwhine-gun e'ompany eJistingui.she*d the*msclve's- 
greatly by tlu’ir lu*roi(; attituek* at Hixniude* 
em the right wing e)f the Ik'lgian Army. 'lTle*y 
had alreaely se*rve*el with the* Army })e*forc T*aris. 
The re'ginu'Tit of seamen -gunners, with their 
envn guns, had e*ontribute*el to the* HueH*e*ssful 
defe*nce of the fe)rtifi(*d re*gie)n e)n the east. 
The leiotor-guns hael be>e*n tlistri})ute*d with tlui 
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jtPiiiy, H!i<l luu! given proof of groat activity 
iind oilicif'ncy. 'J’how^ various formations wert^ 
.supplied from a depot ^vhich was cstablishf‘d 
fit l*HriH. ill iwldilion the Xavy sent to the 
regimen! al depots several thousands of seamon, 
Jind it suhstspienily plac(‘d at the disposal of the 



fFfffich official ffholo^rafih. 

FRENCH MARINES 
Who took part in the defence of Dixmude. 


finny nil tlic men <if tho rn«cri|>tK>n Mnrilimf 
who wore not r('<|nircd for thn Flcot. nnd iv(‘n* 
not indis|M-n.snhli' (o th.* inorcnnlilo ninrino. 
All this jfri'ivt sorvici' wns ('oni|)l(>tod l>y tlu' 
phu'ing lit tho di.s|)osul of tlio Mini-<tor of War 


of a ptirf of the permnnd of th.> naval aviation 
sorvicp, ns woll as many ongiiiocrs and offloors 
of various corps, and largo mnnlM>rs of artificers, 
(^nile early in the war a total ninnlH'r of ;10,000 
naval reservists and men of the Inscription 
Maritime wen- given np to tlu- War department, 
and embodied in the Colonial Infantry, wherJ 
Ihtty reiulerixl iiotahh' st>rvices with all the dash 
of the seaman. Them was one bhiej,K.ket 
who.««> deisl was reeonled by the Monlte^.r ,h 
h Flotle. He had reinainist with his motor 


nim hine gun mid an assistant in a town which 
the (iermans hofl oeenpied. and then-, with the 
greatest coolness, he fought .several little battles 
at ^he emssings of streets, and esoaixxl from the 
place in safety with his gm, and the man who 
aeeompanif^d him. Some ol the nifieliine- 
gunners were nsiil i,, the defence of Paris, and 
esiieeially in the anti-aircraft service, while 
many of the seamen -gunners were sent to servo 


the guns in the forts of tho entrenched camp 
of Taris, while others were dispatcheil to the 
defences of the Meuse. 

Parisians wore accustomed to meet seamen 
who were employed as messengers or otherwise 
at the Ministry of Marino in the Rue Royale, 
hut they were astop 'shed, in the very early days 
c of the war, to see numlx»rs of men of the F16et 
doing duty in the streets of the capital. Some 
w(Te old salts, reservists, stokers, and artificers, 
who donnefl their old uniforms, and others were 
young bluejackets from tho ports, just embodied 
in the new contingents. All those classes of 
men soon took on, under training, something 
of the ordered smartness of the soldier without 
ever losing their naval charaeter. 'Iliost* who 
n'lnemlxTod 1870 Iwthought themselves of 
Ix^ Bourget, where the Fusiliers Marins en- 
countered and threw hack the I^russian (luard, 
and of other incidents in whieh the N^avy in 
those tinu's came to the help of the land forees. 
"J7ie Fusiliers Marins of the great war bc'gan to 
arrive from the ports, and their depot and head- 
tjuarters were locatf*d in the (Irand Palais in 
the Champs ElystVs. By the end of August, 
1914, the Brigade, consisting of two regiments, 
was brought up to its strength of 0,000 men, 
afterwards augmented, and Rear-Admiral Ron- 
i!,re’h was plac(‘d in command. 'Fne great advance 
of voii Kluek threatened Paris, and tlie Fusiliers 


were sent out, not to the front line, for they still 
required training, hut to dig trenelus, which 
they maimed. One company did encountor 
the enemy in the vicinity of Creil — a party of 
raiding Uhlans, who were driven off. When the 
armies of von Kliick were diverted to the east- 
ward, to encounter defeat on tlie Marne, t he Naval 
Brigadt* came into its quarters, and tho w^ork of 
organization and training l>egan. Tlie men 
were badly and variously equipped. Some of 
them had never fired a rifle. There were not 
many good drivers among them, and their 
transport w^vs composed of old vehicles gathertrd 
from many quarters. But Admiral RonarcTi 
w as a man of extraordinary energy and organissing 
I)ower, and hail with him as company commanders 
a number of energetic and capable naval lieu- 
tenants. Commqipdant Vedel has given a pen- 
picture of him, written by one of his lieutenants : 

Of middle height, well set-up ; an energetic 
head set on a sturdy, muscular trunk ; active 
and n^solute ; a Breton in the accepted sense of 
the description, including the legendary dogged 
obstinacy ; exacting from others that which 
he was ready to give himself, but thinking more 
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of their hardships tlian of his own ; recalling 
the saying,eternaUy true, that the fighting man 
has hi» value in Viis character.” 

The Uear-Admirars marines were sent to 
Dunkirk, where a force intended for the defence 
of Antwerp was being concentrated, but the 
Cerman offensive had developed with great 
Apidity, the enemy’s big howitzers hadt 
destroyed the Belgian fortresses and the 
Belgian Army was in retreat. It w^as a critical 
and even decisive moment of the war, for 
Calais was at stake. Tlie seamen were therefore 
hastened forward to Ghent, where they eiu’oun' 
^erod the Gennan onslaught (October 0). 
Lieutenant Le Douget was one of tlie first of 
their number to be killed. The immediate 
object of enabling the hard-pressed Belgians 
to retire with tlieir gnus w^as at tained, and the 
w hole force fell back. The Belgians retreated 
to Bruges, and from Bruges to the Vser. 
Britisli troops w’hich had been landed had come 
into line, and thev marched by Boulers to 
Ypres, while the KrencTi seamen retired through 
Thourout, w liere they came under tlM\ direct 
eommaiul of the King of the Belgians (October 
13), and by w^ay of VVerken and Kessen to 
Dixmmle, which place was the centre and key 
of the position. There the brave felicnvs were 
to stand fast, roiife qne voiite, for four days 


at least, after which reinforcements were 
expecteil to arrive. The position had not been 
prepared, the naval brigade of 0,000 men, with 
its maeliine-gun companies, covered a front of 
4J miles, the Belgian guns which were attached 
to it were altogether pow'erless against the big 
German guns, and there w'<»re no aeroplanes or 
balloons to bring intelligence to Admiral 
Honarc’h. Not for four days only, but for 
twenty-six days did the tn'inendous struggU* 
continue, and the long fight in the inferno of 
Dixmude, in which the heroic seamen rivalled 
the achievements of the legendary i*ala<iins, 
losing terribly, but still undaunted, gave im- 
perishable renown to the perHonHel of the 
French Navy. 

On November 10 a territorial division camt^ 
to the relief of Admiral ibuiarc’h, and his 
splendid brigade retired, but only to reorganiz*' 
aiul prepare itsi^lf for further service against 
the (‘nemy, still in the slricrken land of 
Belgium, w’h(*re it had the int(’nse satisfaction 
of meeting and dehuiting a force of German 
mariiK's. 

The glorious v'alour of the seamen had 
iiu*rited well of the country, and M. Aiigagiuair, 
th<*n Minister of Marine, decided that thence- 
forth the sailors ashon* should carry colours, as 
did the army, bi'aring tin* inscri|)tion ” Bt»gi- 



General Lyautey decorating Marines from Dixmude. 
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inrnfs (1<* Mjirins.” Tin* Minister would appoint 
imr nuit c»l‘ t In- Naval Mri^^adf* to koop tlio colours 
(Iiiriu^ war, whicli in tiioo of |;ca(*o would 
fooii'lf'd to tin* ran* of the schofjl of the Fusiliers 
Marios at Lorieut. 'tlie colours were presented 
totlm XaN al lh‘i>zad(* at Dunkirk on .laiuuiry II, 
HMa, hy the ITesident of tin' Freia h Kepublie. 
M. Poinean* toM them that tin- flaj' whieh was 
^iven to them they had th(*mselves won on the 
field of battle. 'I'hey had shown themselves 
wcathy to nn-eivt' it, and eapabh' of defending 
it. For lonjj; weeks, elosc-ly associated with 
their comrades of the army, they had sustairn*d 
victoriously tin' most bitter am I sani^uinary 
stru^t^l'*- Nothing had chilled their aniour, 
neither tin* ditliciilties of the terrain, nor the 
ra.\a|,n‘s wliieli, at first, were made in their 
ranks by the enemy’s fire. Nothing ha<l 
checked their cldn, not ici*, nor rain, nor fli»ods. 
'I'heir ofliec-rs had givi'ii tln-m an exauiple of 
courag(? and sacrifice, and everywln*r(*, under 
their or(h*rs, they had achieved prodigies of 
heroism and al)n<*gat ion. 

tin- flu'^ wilicli I confide i<i you slmll r(*[»rf?s(*nt‘ lionco- 
tni-tli ill your eyi's iiutuoitiil KnuH-o : l-’nuicc — Unit is to 
s4iy, \«iur lutrucs, (lu* phu-os when- you won* horn, tho 


pnit'fils who hrotj^hl you up, your wives, your oluldren, 
your families ainl your friends, all your memories, all 
your interest, -j, all your affeetions ; Frame — that is to 
sHv, a whole past of eonuiioii efforts and collective glory, 
a whole future of national unity, of gnuUness and of 
lifierty. My friends, they are the most di.staiit destinies 
of our emiiitry ami of humanity wdiicli are being inserihod, 
at this moment, in the Hook of (Hold of the French Army,. 
. Otir ra<-e, our eivilizxtion, our ideals are the .«r.cr.'d issue 
of the hat ties you wage. Yet a few months of patience^, 
f»f nuu-al strength and of energy will »let ermine tho 
course of future eeiitunes. In carrying this banner to 
vietory. yoji will not only avenge th«' dead; you will 
merit the uflmiration of the worhl and the gratitude of 
posterity. 

Ju the* somi-oftieial Moniteur ch la FlottCy 
M. (’luirles la* (Jollie, writing on August ,% 
191.5, spoke in noble words of the deeds of the 
French seamen. For more than twelve cen- 
turies, he .said, the horn oi Roland had be(‘n 
silent, but they still showed netir llagueta the 
“ hreehe de Roland,” the cleft made in the 
itiountains hy his virgin swonl Duramlal. 
Roland, In* said, lives always in Fn*neh hearts 

Roland, a Breton, like most of the seamen of 
France. “Is it too much to think that Dix- 
mude will last as Iruig as Honeesvnlles ? Of this 
1 am .sure, that Roland would reeogni/e his 
own among tho fighting merj of the Vser. You 
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TORPEDO-ROOM OF A FRENCH BATTLESHIP. 


bolong to the Htinie eycio : you are of the same 
epic family —a race of heroes who do not know 
how to .surrender, and who are found in all 
history at Monee.svalles witii Roland, in the 
last square at Waterloo with Cainbronm*, 
under the smoking ruins of Dixinude with 
Admiral Ronarc’h.” 

'Phe original strength of th<? Naval Brigade, 
including 250 men with the machine-guns, 
was 0,250, and by March 1 , 1915, 5,470 men had 
joined thorn to reinforce their depleted ranks. 
Of the latt(>r number, about 500 were wounded 
men who returned to the front, from which it 
appears that the total number of the Fusiliers 
Marins sent to the Belgian front actually 
approximated to 9,200 men. The casualties 
amounted to something like one-half of this 
figure, and the General Commanding the group 
nf armies of th(^ North said that no 
elite troops in any ago had done what the 
Marines had achieved in bravery and long 
endurance. 

Wlien the greater part of the Naval Brigade 
left the zone of the armies, in November, 1915, 
General Joffre expressed his gratitude for tlu' 
noble service rendered in the plains of the Yser, 
at Nieuport Bind at Dixmiide, which, he said, 
would remain to the arnues as an example of 
w^arlike ardour, of the spirit of sacrifice, and of 
devotion to the country. “ l^s Fusiliers Marins 
et Chefs j>euvent t)tre tiers dcs nouvelles 


pages (pi’ils out f‘crites au Livre (h* liMir corp.*^.” 
Adiiiiral Lju*.ay,(‘, th('n Miiiist(‘r of Marine, on 
Dcccm})er 12, 1915, brought GiMUTal .Joffre’s 
onler to the knowk'dge of those for whom it was 
intend(‘d, and julded an e\pr<‘.ssion of grat itude 
of the w'hole Ne-vy to those at the front who 
had come ^o be known as “ La Garde.” TIk'so 



admiral RONARC’H, 

General of the Fusiliers Marinr. 


two orders were authorized to be posted in the 
batteries of French v\ arships, and in the depart- 
inents in the dockyards nndrT the naval device : 
“Honneiir et I^atrie ’’ - there to remain per- 
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TIIH niXMlJOH MARINES ESCORTING OENERAl S LTAIJTEY AND BAl FOURIER 
AFTER THE PRESENTATION. (See illuitration on page 73.) 


nuincntly, said tlio Ministor, “ pour quo !<*« 
iHjuipa^cN do doinain sachont (•<* (pi’ils auront k 
fain* p.o'.ir so inoiil ror digia s dos Marins do 
Dixiuudo ot do i’Ysor.” 

Not a word that was .said by tho oiuiiu*nt 
Froiioliinen i'xoood(*d tho inorits of tho bravo, 
iudofat i>fa))ln and iindauntod Naval Brigade. 
N»)t often does it fall to the men of tho s<*a to 
1)0 so aoolaimod. Tho silent work of tho l''ronoh 
N)ivv. its loog watches in jvII seasons and all 
weathers, its courage, fortitude and self- 
sacrilice \Nheia‘ver it encoinibTcd the pt'rils of 
the s(*)i or (lie a.s.saults of the enc*my, wore every 
whit »is meritorious as the servici’s of tho soa- 
ineii on slion*, hut tiu* personal bravery of men 


is more easily observ'od f>n land than are the 
suprc'inc characteristics and qualities aitd the 
heroic actions and long endurance of tho men 
who go down in ships to tlu^ sea. The seaman 
has not always recoiv(*d liis just reward rior been 
(‘steemed at liis true value. When the battle- 
ship T^anguedoo was launched at Bordeaux, 
on April 2t), 1915. M. Augagneur, then Minister 
of Marine, rightly ex])ressed tho gratitude of 
France to the Frencli Navy, but said truly that 
its work, because it was silent, was not ahvay.s 
judged at its real worth. “ II a fallu lo canon 
des Dardanelles pour satisfaire Topinion 
publique, dispos6e k eroiro ft I’inaction quand 
I’action ne lui ap[>arait pas sous I’aspect 
b.atailles.” 





CHAPTER CLXXXIII. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN GERMAN 
EAST AFRICA (II.) 

IIjVEnts in East Africa, Mar(’h-Octobkr, lOKi Internal Affairs ofthe (.»erman Protectorate 
—Supplies Plentiful— \^)N Lftfow-Vorueck's AVar Measures Pritjsh Residents’ Harsh 
Treatment— Natives Reduced to Si.a very— Blockade Runners I.and Munitions 
Kilimanjaro Campaign (General Tkjhe’s I^lans Adopted hv (iENEKAL Smuts- Van JIeven ter 
Seizes Taveta — Latema Nek Action — (Jeneral Stewart’s Flankini; Movement F'ails- - 
Fight at Kahe — Conquest of Kilimanjaro and Meru Completed — (Jeneral Smuts’s Futi^re 
Plans— A Heterogeneous Army — V^an Deventer’s Marc h South Kondoa Trangi Seized 
Von Li{;ttow-Vorreck’s Attack on V^an Deventer Fails - Rainy Season Stops (Operations — 
Transport Troubles— Pare and Usambara Occupied— Smuts's March to Handkni Tanga 
AND Bagamoyo Captured— The Navy's Help Van Deventer Reaches the Central Railway 
- -Nouru Operations — The Fight at Dakawa— Escape of the Enemy Combined Movement 
BY Smuts and Van Deventer Mrogoro Oct^upied- Von Lettow-V^ihbkc k AciAiN Escapes- 
Germans Driven into Rufiji Area — Belgian Occupation of Cjiji and Tabora -All Northern 
German East Africa Conquered. 


A t the beginning of Marc}!, 1910, wlien 
General Smuts opened his campaign 
in East Africa, the Germans, after 
nineteen niontlis of warfare,' still lield, 
one or two trifling exee|)tion.s, the wliole 
of their protectorate as well as tlie Taveta 
district on the British side of t he frontier in the 
Kilimanjaro region. By the end of the 
September following the enemy had lost all 
the northern half of the protectorate, as well 
as the southern seaboard and the M ostern and 
south-western borderlands (adjoining the (Jreat 
J-akes). Every town of any importance in 
German East Africa, as well as both the 
railway systems, had passed into the possession 
of the British or Belgians. The Germans had 
also suiYered very heavy losses in men and 
munitions. But Col. von Lettow-^’^o^bcck, the 
commander -in -chief, had avoided a decisive 
engagement, and still had a considerable, well- 
disciplined force. In October, 1916, he was 
established in and north of the valley of the 
Vol. XII— Part 146. 77 


Rufiji river — south of T)jir*(*s-Salaam —while 
German dc'tachments held the Mah»*ng<‘ plateau 
in the south central part of the <;ountry. 

Three distinct bodies of t roops were engaged 
against t he ( Jerinans : ( 1 ) the East African Force 
und(*r (Jen. Smuts, which attackc'd the main 
(Jerman army from tlu‘ nmili, (2) the Belgian 
Expeditionary Fon^e, under Gen. 'lomheur, 
which invaded (Jerman territory on the north- 
w(‘st, Ixiwecn Lake 'I’anganyika ami Victoria 
Xyan/.a, and (.*1) t he Rhodesia-Nyasaland Force, 
under Brig.-( Jen. Xorthey. whieh advanced into 
(Jerman territory from the south-west, between 
Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa. In addition, 
I’ortuguese troops^ won? engaged along the 
Houthi'rn border of German East Africa, while 
Gen. Smuts received very (?fYeetive heii from 
the Royal Navy. 

Neither the Belgians nor Gen. Northey 
invadeti (Jerman East Africa until after the 
close of the first phasi? of G(m. Smuts’s cam- 
paign, and not until 1916 was more than half 
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ov<T tlnir advance directly atTect the 

<*onrH(‘ of tlie main operation^. Tliis will be 
roulily appreciated when the vast size of and 
the diflieiilties of transpoyt in the German 
protect oratt? an^ reineinlwred. The phues 
whence Genends Smuts and Xorthey re-ipec- 
lively invaded (jierman Hast Africft. w’cre 550 
niile» apart in a direct line, while the Belgian 
l>ase was .some 800 mil<*s from either of the 
British bases. It was a real aelii^ vement in 



TRANSPORT DIFFICULTIES: A RIVER 
IN FLOOD. 

General Smuts in Foreground. 


orgJMii/.ation which enabled the various ex- 
pi’ditionary forces to co-op(‘nite. 'Fhis they 
did as the openUions went on, but at the 
outvrt (Jen. Smuts, as has been indic5it<*d, was 
working independently, llis first undertaking 
w a.s t la* eonfjui'st ot tiu' Kiliman jaro airnl .Meru 
regiem. Ibis was a task limited in seo|H> and 
'•nm])let(‘ in itst'lf, and did not necessarily 
ei.mmit (Jen. Smuts to one particular plan in 
llis further operations, 

'Fhe situatifin at the opening of 1917 was 
s« t forth in (diapter (d.V. (Vol. X.), where 
iilst) the <*vents of 1914*10 are ri*eordi*d. The 
position as it affected the oth'iisive under- 
tidxcn by (Jen. Smuts may be briefly recalled. 
Major-Gen. Sir Michael 'righe,* who then 
commanded thi* fomes in Jlriti-^h Last Africa, 
had already lu'cn reinforced by the 2nd South 
Ajrican Infantry Brigadt\ which he kept as a 

p‘'**de unit. He had formed his original 
command ii\to two divisions the 1st F3. A. 
t)i\ ision under -Major-Gen. .1. M. Stewart, and 

* (JtMiorrtI righo WHS inmlo a K.(.'.M.a. in rorognition 

of ins werviffs in hast Africa. 


the 2nd E. A. Division under Brig-Gen. 
Malleson. These divisions included the 2nd 
Hatt. Loyal North. Lancashire Regt.. the 25th 
Batt. Royal Fusiliers (Legion of Frontiersmen), 
the 2nd Rhod^^sia Kegt., the East Africa 
Mounted Rifles and other volunteer bodies 
raised from Hie F^uropean settlers in, and 
the nativrs of, British East Africa ; batta- 
lions of th(‘ King’s African Rifles (almost 
all natives of East Africa, but including 
Sudanese), and various battalions of the 
liidiar. Army and Indian Imperial Service 
troops. (Jen. 'Fighe had, moreover, draw’n up 
a plan for Hie coiupiest of Kilimanjaro, ''a 
plan to which, with slight modifications, 
(Jen. Smuts adhered. 

Before describing Hie conquest of Kilimanjaro 
an indication of internal conditions in Hu* 
( JcTinan protectorate w ill prove helpful. As the 
narrative gi\'en in ChapUT GL\'. has sliown, 
Gol. von l.ettow Ahirlieek was a very capable 
soldier. He was a man of great determir a' i<»n, 
be exercised immense influence over his 
ofiicers and be was the inspiring spirit of tlie 
d<'f(‘nc(‘. It was rumoured t hat lie liad .served 
on (he Boer sidt‘ in the South African War; 
he )iad commanded in Gameroon and had 
personal knowledge of bush-fighting. He had 
organized and drilled a large* nati\'e force*, and 
he had iinprt*s.sed nearly all the Germans of 
military age in the country.* He had, to a 
large i*xtent, effaced the bad effect of Hu* 
anti-Moslem movement initiated hy the 
Governor, Dr. Sebn(*e, befon.> the outbreak of 
tin* war and be bad rallied to bis standanl 
many of tlie Arabs. This sn[)port wms obtained 
partly by statements which The Arabs inter- 
preted as a y)romise to restore the slave trade 
should the (Jermans prove successful. The 
belief in the restoration of the slav'^e trad(> 
aeeounteil for the sympathy with Germany 
shown by some of the Zanzibar Arabs, who 
found means of conveying valuable infoi*amtion 
to 1 lar es -Salaam, especially before the ostab- 
lishmc'nt of the blockade of the eoast on 
FVbniary 28, 1915. (After the t'onquest of 
Kilimanjaro many Arabs, flisilhisioned, gave 
up Hie German eause. Others had n- ver 
emlirayed it and several leading Arab mer- 
chants suffered from German rapacity.) At 
first there was a party among the Germans in 

* Ships’ crows, shop assistants, professional men, all 
and sundry, were called to ttie colours. Of three 
Gennans captured in n skirmish ono was an ,*ostato 
manager, one a lawyer, and the third a railway guard. 
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LIEUT..GENERAL J. C. SMUTS. 

Commander-In-Chief. East African Expeditionary Force. 


KtV’t Africa av^crso from a fight to a finis)) namely, that all farmoi’s, |)hi.nt<Ts, traders, 

will) the British. This party is credited witli merchants and missionaries should l)e allowed 

having liad t)ic sympatliy if not t lie support of to carry on their avocations undisturbed, 

tlie’ Governor, wliose wife was a New Zealand Wliatever chance tliis party might liave liad 

lady. Its rnendiers included many of tlie of obtaining a hearing vanished with the total 

planters, and its idea was to make terms with defeat of the attempt of the l^rit isli to seize 

the British on the linos afterwards accepted Tanga in November, 1914. Thereafter von 

by the Germans in South-West Africa— Lettow-Vorbi'ck was master of the situation. 
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BoHides his military he adopted all 

the usual Oeniiaii methods of procedure to 
mish'iul his public. Thus belief tluit Britain 
fjad Jost Fndia was so wiiU'spread that the 
jrnvernor of Mafia Island, on his surrender, 
uas astounded vvh<m told that he N^ould be 
(Imported to India. Tie appeared tli be eon- 
viiic(*d that “ the Pathans ” luxd by then 
(.January, 1915) eorupiered that country. Aj?ain, 
when Italy joiiK'd in the war, it was announced 
at some of the Government stations that she had 
joined (icrmany ; the Italian flaii was hoisted 


.scattered over German Kost Africa, wore not 
interned, but all their goods which the Govern- 
iii(‘nt desired were forcibly requisitioned, and 
payment mode in valueless paper money. 
Their trade wdth the natives was also largely 
cut off and many of them were ruined. Swahili 
and Arab merchants likewise suffered from 
German extortions. 

Towards the natives the attitude of the 
German authorities was ** utilitarian. It was 
governetl by what Col. von Bettow-Vorbeck 
considered military necessities. The adherents 





NEW MOSHI IN THE HANDS OF THE GERMANS. 
Native troops on parade. 


sid(‘ by sidi‘ with the German and Moslem 
tla^s and some Italian residents w’ere even 
induced to join the German ranks. Hatred 
of the British was not general among the 
(h*rnum civilians in Kast Africa, but was 
exhibited by tlu‘ oflicials, especially in tlieir 
trcatnuait of the missionaries -women as well 
as men. N(*arly all Kuropean enemy aliens, 
travi'llers, traders, missionaries and planters, 
\N itli their wi>'es and children, were placed in 
eoneentration eam|)s, where 'the accommodation 
ami tood were alike bad. Special indignities 
wrre inflicted iqion the members of the Church 
Missionary Society, both by the Germans and 
their native soldiers, with the avowed object of 
lowering tlie pre^stige of the Knglish in the eyes 
of the natives. The British Indians, of whom 
several thousivnds, mostly shopkeepers, were 


of the British missions were, without any 
proof, regarded as hostile, and their loaders, 
clergy, teachers and others, were deported to a 
native internment camp, where their t reatment 
was extremely brutal. Natives living near t ho 
frontier were removed to the centre of the 
country and treated as prisoners of w’ar on the 
supposition (well founded) that they would 
welcome and aid the British invaders. In this 
manner largo areas w^ere depopulated and 
tribal life completely broken. But the chief 
value of the natives in German eyes was as 
soldiers or carriers. The mnnber of natives 
forcibly enrolled in the Army is put as high as 
50,000 ; the manner in which their enrolment 
and the requisitioning of natives for transport 
work — w^omen as well as men — was carried 
out practically reduced the country to a state ol 
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slavery. Aftor enrolment, the ankari (os tJ e 
native soldiers are called*) were well treated. 
Care was taken to draw them from Ihe most 
warlike^ tribes. The carriers, regarded .simply as 
beasts of burden, though they were sometimes 
used as a screen for the troops, reet>ived no con- 
sideration from their masters. “ \N'lien on tlie 
inarch if a porter could not Ix' forced any longer 
to carry his load on aextount of w’eakness. 
through sickness or from hunger or thirst, and 
w^as therefore no long(*r of any use to tlxan, h(‘ 
was sliot or bayornded, and his body left by the 
roadshle -a striking nn’ersion to old Arab 
slavery methods. "t Evidence of the appalling 
cruelty with which th(\se carriers were treat (d 
was ‘obtained by the Hritisli during tlie eam- 
[laign. The Moslems among the natives, a 
very small community — the JOast Afritan 
“ Arab,” though three-quarters negro, is never 
reckoned a native — received consideration, nor 
was there any special ill-treatment of tlie people 
apart from that inflicted by “military exigen- 
cies.” There wnis among them much dis- 
content, but the success of Ch^rman arms up to 
March, 1910, and the high state of discipliin^ 
to which the askari had been brought prevented 
any rising, though in the north-western [lart of 
the protectorate, where the tribes had never 
been completely subdued, several chiefs an<l 
their followers joined the Belgians as soon as 
they entered the country. 

In several respects tlie arrangements ma<lo 
either by Col. von Lcttow-Vorbeck or by the 
tlovernor were admirable. The civil adminis- 
tration was carried on by Dr. ISclmco from 
Mrogoro,} but every consideration w^as sub- 
ordinatcxl to military nece.ssitics. Though cut 
off by the British blockade from outside sup- 
plies, the Germans for a long while lackt'd 
little —a shortage of clotliing was first apparent. 
Supplies of European foods of all kinds ami in 
large quantities had just been imported wh<*n 
war broke out. This had been done, such was 
the olllicial explanation, for the benefit of the 
thousands of visitors who w'ere expected to 
attend the exhibition at Dar -os -Salaam, whicii 

* From the .Vrabio ofikar — anny ; cf. Persian Uythkar — 
army, whence the wore! lascar, applied first by Euro- 
peans to irion in military service. 

t From an article in the African Society’s Journal 
for April, 1017, by tho Kev. J. 11. Briggs, of iho 
Mr. Brings woe oiu» of the missionarioM intornod in 
tlerman East Africa, and his account of comlitions in 
that cour.try Vjos been drawn upon in this chapter. 

J Hero a daily newspaper was published. It dwindled 
down by Sept., 1916, to a single sheet, filled mainly 
with ufiirial and obituary notices and tobacconists’ 
advertisements* 


was to have 1 )C(mi opoiu'd on August 12, 1014. 

.Apparently also arn^s and munitions wt'n* 
imported for the same purposes, and two 
aeroplanes w(*r(^ *l)rought <.)\'er specially to 
impress the natives. It ha})pened, too, that in 
1914 in most districts the natives had siippli(vs 
of t‘orn in hainl, and the cattle disease had been 
stamped out. Both corn aial cattle wtre 
n‘(|uisitit)n('(l “ t«a' tin' n(>e(ls of the uskarL 



GENERAL SMUTS AND HIS CHIEF OF 
STAFF, GENERAL COLLYER. 

Food depots were eHla))lish('d by Col. v«)n 
Lettow-Vorbeek all over the j)rotectorate, and 
the native chief of (nu-h district was compelled 
to deliver corn to tho depots. The earriers h- 
had to obtain were under military <liscip!iiie 
and were often chained together to prevent 
their (escape. For the beiadit of the whit<' 
population all Kurop<‘an food supplies in tlie 
stores of tho traders were likewise requisitioned, 
ami the country itself fiirnished plenty of milk, 
butter and eggs. The lack of sugar w^as largel;^ 
compenaat(‘(l for by the abundance of wild 
honey — liees are exceedingly numerous in 
East Africa. Articles they could not import 
the Germans endeavoured to manufacture, 
and wMth considerable success. Spirits (ben* 
ziiie, whisky and brandy), soap, biscuits, 

140 -:^ 
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chocolftte, tea, quinine, cigars and cigarettes, 
all were manufactured, and enough calico 
was made from the cotton grown in the planta- 
tions to clothe the asknri. Serviceable boots 
were made from locally tanned hides. 

ft will be seeh that Col. von Lottow-Vorbeck 
liad little to fear with respect to maintaining 
his armies in the field. Vrobably his chi(d« 
anxiety Wivs as to liis supply of rnunit ions. The, 
for liiin, fortunate destruction of the Kdnigs- 
berg in the estuary of the Rtifiji had supplied 
him with ten 4*1 -inch and otluT naval guns as 
well as ammunition for them, and liad put at 
^lis service some (>00 trained seamen. I hit in 
a prolonged contest he must have feared the 
exhaustion of liis munitions. He was again 
favoured, for two ships carrying arms, ammu- 
nition and hospital supplies* evaded the 
Mritish blockade aiid successfully landed tlaar 
stores. One of thesci blockade ruun<*rs got 
through about the middle of ItllT), the otlua* 
early in 19 Id —at tlie t iine when t he Kilimanjaro 
optTalions were in progress. Keferenc(> was 
ma(h‘ in Chapter CL\\ (pag(‘ 144) to th<* 
smuggling in of arms and ammunition in 191 o ; 
the failure of^thi? Navy to prev'cnt the second 
vessel discharging its cargo resultc^d in the 
adilition of a large stock of ammuniti<»n, besi<lcs 
some howitzers and trench guns, to the Cermans’ 
store, at a time, too, whi’ii supt)lies wen' be- 
ginning to g(d low. Stninge stories wen? told 
about the second blockade runm'r. It was 
said that she went ashore ofT the coast, that it 
was four days before she floated off, and that 
udtogether she took three weeks to unhiad her 
cargo. Besides munitions she brought, as had 
t he 1915 ship, drugs, wine, inos(|uito nets ami 
clothing. Not all the Cermans in 1'^a.st Africa 
were pleased that an unwonted lack of vigi- 
lance on the part of the British Navy had 
allowed them to replenish their munitions. 
Ha»d they not come in an honourable surrender 
might have been inevitable after the fall ol 
Mrogoro and Taboro, and the hopeless struggle 
shortened. 

For military purposes Col. von Lcatow- 
Vorbeck had divided the country into three 
areas: the northern, where his mam force 
was concentrated under Major Kraut ; the 

• The medical arrangonioritH of Jhe (h'rinaiis in Kant 
Africa were good. They had ainpU? honpital acrcommo- 
dation and the medical and surgical wtaffs won? expert 
and adequate. The (i^kari, too, were special ly trained 
in the removal of wounded from the hattlofield. 'I'ho 
number of wounded prisoners captured by the British 
was comparatively small. 
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south-west or Nyasa h»rce under Count Falken- 
stein, and the western or 'l^ihora ft)re(‘, 

( omnumd of the troops at Tabora was (‘d- 
trusti'd to Majo^*-( J('n. von M’ahle, a ndired 
Prii.<sian oflicer, wlio had opportunely arrivinl 
in (JennM.n Fast Africa a hnv days bi*fon‘ 
war broW out to attend tlu' (>p<*ning of the 
Dar-es-Sa.laam Fxhibit ion. eacdi of t lu'sc* 
torecs som(‘ ot tin* ten 4*1 -inch guns from tlu' 
Kdnigsherg wt‘n' ilistributed. 

This slight sk(4ch of t he condit ions in Cerman 
Fast Africa shows that its coiutm’st nn as no 
easy undertaking, whilt* to thc‘ dett‘nnin(‘<l 
oppositioT) of a well-armed, wi'll-disciidim'd and 
well-le<l force wen? added tn'inendoiis difli- 
culties of climate and transport. As n‘gar<ls th<* 
effect t)f climate, on tin* British si<le as many 
as two-thirds of the troops, during I la* 191(i 
o|)era.t ions, wc're whites new to the country; 
on the ({erman si(h‘ only some 1(1 pta* cent , of 
the troops w(‘re whites, and most of them had 
been n'sichaits for sons* |)eriod. As regards 
tra-nsport- tlu' (lermans at the outset liad 
int(‘rior and \astly slna*l(‘r lines, and as tlu^y 
retired their lines Ix'came shorttT and those 
of the British long(‘r. Over and ov(*r again 
ill his dispa.tches (Icn. Smuts recurs to the 
ihaidly (‘ITccts of the climate and to th(‘ almost 
intolerable strain of evta’-lengt luaiing lim'S of 
eomimmication. I’nb'ss these factors are con- 
stantly ill mind no jiropt'r appreciation is 
possifib* of the acliievtanents of the forces 
engageil. Ha.|>pily in tia* Kilinamjaro ca.m- 
paign they did not play so great a part as in 
tlie siihse<jiient operations. 

In .January, 19 Hi, the German Northern 
.Army was strongly entrenched in British 
territory south-east of Mount Kilimanjaro. 
It licld Taveta (whicli was 2.") miles distant 
from New Moslii, the tiTininus of thc*ir railway 
from Tanga), and its advarieed position was at 
Salaita Hill seven miles east of Taveta on the 
road to Voi, a station on the Uganda railway. 
(J(‘n. TigheV advanced post, at tlic beginning 
of January, was at Maktau, roughly half-way 
between Voi and 'raved a, anel tei that point 
ho hivd built a branch railway. On .lanuary 22 
the 2nd Bivisieui, under Brig.-G(‘ii. Malle?son, 
advaiice'd from Maktan t<» Mlniynni (wliich 
became the British advanced base), and thA 
railway from V^oi was lire sight up to Njeiro 
drift, only three mile*s cast of tlic German 
position at Halaila. This indicated one of 
Gen.Tighe’s proposed lines of advance. Mean- 
time, on January 15, the 1st Division, under 
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Miij()r-( ♦). M. Shnvarl, had been erdeivd 
to occupy lioiij/ido, tfie isolated nu)untain 
north -wt'st of Kilinuinjaro which liad been 
th(^ scT*ne of stiff l^^htin^ earlier in the war, 
and to develop the linens of connnunieations 
with tlie Mapidi brancdi of the Uganda Rail- 
way, which would enable him to draw supplic‘s 
from Nairol)i. 'riieivaftcr (leu. Stewart, who 
had with him th(* 1st Soutli African Mounted 
l?riga<h* under llrig.-Uen. d. L. Van Ib'venter, 
wiis to sweep round the west, side of Kiliman- 
juro wliih' (Jen. Malleson’s l)rigado advanced 
by 'Taveta through the ga|) betw^ecn Mount 
Kilimanjaro and tlu' Ihire Mountains. The 
ol)jective of l)oth brigades was Kahe, a station 
on the 'ranga Haihvay, lying just wt^st of the 
gap. Early in February tlie 2nd South 
Alrican Infantry Brigade n'ached Mombasa 
and was at once brought to (he front. On 
February 12 (Jen. l^igiie tlirected (bni. 
Malleson to make a recronnaissamu* in force of 
l^ilaita Hill, and, if possible, eject the enemy, 
(ten. Malleson s»deet<sl tor this operation tliree 
baUiailions of the 1st. East African Brigavde 
auul threa* tnUtalions from the South African 
Brigade. They were sup|)orted by eighteen 
guns and howitzers. Salaita was atta^^ked. 


An isolated hill, covered with dense jungle, 
it was a naturally strong position, it had 
bf'en cfirefully entrenched, and it w^as held 
in fon’c. The British attR.ck failed, the 
(hwmans counter'attacked, and (den. Malleson 
was compelled to withdraw'. d''he British 
casualties were 172, of which number 139 
were among the South Africans. Valuable 
information had been gained, and, as Gen. 
Smuts somew hat drily remarked, the South 
African Infantry had learned some inv^aluable 
lessons in bush fighting, and also had oppor- 
tunity to estimate the fighting qualities of 
their enofiiy.” Accustomed to the veld with 
its great optni spaces the South Africans had, 
indeed, almost everything to learn concerning 
hush fighting, and that the Salaita action 
ended as it did w'as not altogether without its 
compensations for the attackers. 

Such was the y>osition when Gen. Smuts, 
on February 19, reached Mornbava. Accom- 
panied by Gen. Tighe, he immediately visited 
the front, and, having concluded that the 
proposed operation.s were feasible, on arrival 
at Nairobi (General HLet^quarters) on Feb- 
ruary 23 he telegraphed to T.*ord Kitchener 
that he was prepared to carry out the occupa- 
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tion of the KiliinanjAro area at once. The 
matter was urgent, for unless operations were' 
undertaken without delay the rainy season 
would be reached, and nothing would be able 
to be done for months. Two days later LoH 
Kitchener’s sanction to his proposal reaebi'd 
den. Smuts, and on the ninth day following * 
(March 5) the offensive was opened. They 
had been days of great activity, but the |>re- 
liminary organization by (len. Tighe had been 
so thorougfi that they sufficed to make the 
final preparations. As Gen. Smuts geiierouslv 
acknowledged, not only did ho adopt Gen. 
Tighe’s plan of campaign, but the success of 
the operations was in a largo measure due 
to his foresight and energy. In addition, 
Gen. Tighe, who on Gen. Smuts’s appointinent 
liod been designated for employment else- 
where, reinained in East Africa till the Kilb 
inanjaro operations wore completed, taking 
command of the 2nd lOast African Oivision. 
The principal alterations in On. Tighe’s 
plans made by Gen. Smuts was to remove from 
i\en. Stewart’s command the 1st Soutli Afri(‘;in 
Mounted Brigade and t o \ise it, with other troops, 


as an indep('ndent ui^it on the Taveta front. 
At Mbuyuni Gen. V an Deventer’s command 
was enlarged by Wie addition of the ffrd South 
African Infantry Brigade, which had reacluHl 


East Afri('a two or three days previoiisly. 
In his fimfl arrangeuKmts G(‘n. Smuts disposed 
his forces as follows : - 

1st East African Division (Major-Gen. 
Shnvart) at Longido. 


2n(l East African Division and Army Artillery 
(t «en. I ighe) at Mbuyuni and S(n*engeti. 

1st South .‘Vtriean Mounted Brigade and 
.Hrd S.A. Inf. Brigadt^ (Brig. (den. Man Deventi'r) 
at Mbuyuni and S(*rcngeti. 

Reserves —2nd S.A. Inf. Brigadi' at .Mbuyuni. 

I he 2nd E.A. Division was to advance against 
Salaita; \‘an Deventer’s force was to strike 
north west, seize the high ground round bake 
( hala and d(‘\clop a turning movcMucnt against 
I aveta from the wt*st. Van Deventer and 
Malle.son were thus both ojierating against tlm 
main body of the* (*erman North<‘rii Army 
which held in force the gap between Kilimanjaro 
and the Pen* Mts. Major Kraut, it was esti- 
mated, disposiMl of (l.ffOO rifles, imd hatl Iff 
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a.n-.il nii.l (i.'l.l guiis fiyKl 37 iiuk-Iuik' guns. 
'I’ll,. ).i.sk of tlio Isl K.A. Division tvmivinoa ns 
|,lniui.-(l !)>' (1< 11 . 'I’igiio. lM-o1n l-ongido it wns 
to slriko soutli l)otwi‘on Kilimnnjnro niiil 
Mount Mi ru nml tlioroaftc-r to cut tho enemy’s 
line of relrent nt Knhe on the 'I’nngn rnilwny. 
As (Icii. StDWJirt Inn I n lonjzrr flistaiicr to fover 
Iu 5 was t wo (lays’ start l)(‘ton'» tht^ advatico 

on '^I'avcta Ix'^aii. lit* struck camp at 
oil Marcli 5, and liy tlu^ ai’tcrnoon of Marcli (i 
liis ailv'anc('(l troujis luvd crossc(l ,J5 inik^s of 
waterless Inish and eslal)lisli«vl themselvi's on 
a small liill easi of the Kn^are (riv(T) Nanjuki. 
liy 2 p.m. on March 7 t he whole of ( h‘ii. Stewart’s 
division was eoneentrated at this point. On 
the <»viMiin^ of the saint' day the offensive tin 
th(‘ Mhiiyiini front was optaied by Van Deven- 
ter’s column nioiinted mt'ii and infantry - 
crossiin? th(‘ Senaij't'fi I'lains towanis (Miala. 


Th<> scene of the campaign was altogether re- 
markable. The snow and glacier-clad summit 
of Kilimanjaro towers above Sta't'iigeti, which 
is not an open ])]ain, but is most ly cov'eredwith 
thick bush. Kastward tho plain joins the 
high ground around tho foothills of Kiliman- 
* jaro, the line t)f junction being marked by an 
int ricatt^ ri vtT and Ink * system. From Mawenzi 
(17,504 feet), the lesser of tho twin peaks of 
Kilimanjaro, many torrents flow east and 
south. In tho f(X)t hills is a small lake, Chala. 
From it issues a stream which is joined by one 
of the mountain torrents, and is called tho 
Lumi. This river flows soutli and enters 
another lak(‘, Jipe. North-east of Chala is a 
swamp, Ziwani, whence issues a stream tribu- 
tary to thi^ Tsavo. i:5e tween Chala and Jipe, 
and on (*it her bank ()f the Lumi, is the straggling 
settlement of Taveta (2,493 feet). The high 
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KILIMANJAKO. 


road to Moslii passes throngli 'raveta, rini liero 
the Liiini was crossed by a substantial bridg(‘. 

'rho ( Jermaii front, wholly in British territory, 
extended from tlie southern en<l of /iwani 
swamp, through d’aveta- with an outpost at 
Salaita Mill — to the swamps around Lake .lipe 
and the Ruwii River, a distance of over 110 miles. 
The emany l(‘ft flank was ])roteet(vl by the 
dangerous, brok(‘n foothills of Kilimanjaro, 
their right flank by the Jipe and Ruwu swamps 
and the ?iorthern end of the Pare Mountains, 
while in front, between them and the Lumi 
River, stretched sev^en miles of (kmse bush. 
Thi>ir main strength was concentrated between 
Taveta and Lake Jipe. 

From Taveta the (lerrnans had the ad- 
vantages of two roads connected with the 
'J'anga railway. That to Moshi v\'a.s in excellent 
condition, and the many torrents which c*ame 
down the southern slopes of Kilimanjaro aial 
crossed it were all bridged. 'Die second roa«l 
was inferior, but quite passable, and had bcnni 
improved to meet military needs. It Irnl 
south-west to Kahe, through a region of forest, 
swain ps and rivers. Near Tax^eta this route 
passed between two hills, Latema and Reata, 
and it was on those hills that the Gennans had 
their strongest positions. 


Gen. Van l)ev(‘ntcr's advance was highly 
successful. 'J’ln> mount(*d m<‘n reached Uk^ 
Lumi nejir t hf* sout h (*nd of Xiwani swamp ; t h</ 
infantry, ^simultaneously, reached the rixer 
east of Chala. J’he crossings xx<*rc seized ca,rly 
in th(‘ Miorning of March 8, and t ht» eiuany 
forced to xvitlalraw from tlic ( 'hala position. 
An enemy detaelnia'nt of JOO to cut off 

by \’an l)i*x enter's adxanee, crc'pt through the 
thick bush lining th<* rix’(‘r a,nd n.ttaeUc*d the* 
infantry out|)osts, but was driven ba<*k and 
retired northward. On March !) \'an l)ex'ent('r's 
iiaaintcd men got astride* the Mnshi r<)a.d behind 
Ta.vc‘ta. 'I’his disconcc‘rtc‘d the eiuany, x\ ho 
during the day exaeuated J’axeta, falling back 
by the Kahe mad. Me.'intinu' the 2nd 
Division, under (ien. 'Pigla*, had bombardc'd 
Salaita Hill ox(*r x\hich floated the green 
standard of tlie I*ro|)het as wc‘ll as the Oernian 
flag cai March 8, an<l the infantry of his 
first brigade* had adxanced and dug th«*ni- 
.sc'lves in, preparatory to an a.ssault on the 
0th. On that day tlu; b(>mbardnu*nt of 
Salaita xvas contimaul till 2 p.m. 'Die 
infantry then advancecl, only to find 
that the liombardment, coupled xxith Van 
Deventer’s turning movement, had eau.sed 
the garrison to retreat. Though mounted 
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ini'U \vor<^ srnt in pursuit Ihu garrison fjot. 
ohm' iiwjiy. 

Tlio (ioniiariH quickly repent ( mI of Ijavirig 
uhaiirioued 'I'aveta, luid early on Man*h 10 .s(‘iit 
a strong body to reoeeupy it. But still earlier 
in tli(> morning Van Devent er liad sent a regiment 
South African Horse frean t ’hala to the same 
spot , and it had “ made good ” Taveta before the 
(lermans"' appeanul. Asliarp encounter ended 
in the retreat of tbe enemy, who were hotly 
pursued by the South African Horse and Field 
Artillery, to their Latc'ina- Keata position. 

(J(*n. Smuts di<l not know whether the main 
enemy force had retired along the Mc»shi or the 
K*ihe road, but in any case it was necessary 
to occupy the Lateina-Heata position, and 
npt'ratious iigiiinst it wta't^ ordt^ed for INfareh 1 1. 
Mdiere ensued uia^ of tin’ stiffest tights in the 
wlude campaign in kakst Africa. The (Jermans 
knew the great strength of their positions, they 
had hitherto had thi? advantagt^ in the struggle 
siiK'e th(' war began lind they believed that the 
iM*v<‘rs(‘ at dViveta might be n^trieved. Then* 
was too, then, a gen(*ral belief among the 
(Jernuin resi(h*nts that the British troops 
in Fast Africa w(*re urgently needed for the 
<h‘fenee of Kgypt, and it was thought that 
if tin* British were defeated at Kilimanjaro 
the (h'rmau protectorate wovdd be saved 
from invasion. 

Brig. -den. Malleson, with the 1st Brigade of 
the 2nd F.A. Division, was selected “to clear 
up the situation and, if possible, make good 
tile nek." The force at his disposal, which was 
altogether inadeepmte to the task assigned it, 
was thus composed : - 

S< ouls (u volunteer f(»rre raiHod in HritUi 
• kor convoniotu’o all tlu* troops employed are styled 
goncriilly Uonmm or British. Only whero neooHHnry 
is the exiK'i c-oinpof-ition of the foreo indicated. 


East Africa); Mounted Infantry Co. ; Nos. 0 and 8 Field 
Batteries; No. IIM Howit/or Battery; 2inl HViodesian 
Hegt. ; i:t0th Baluchis; 3rd King’s African UilloH ; 
Machine (Jliin Battory, Loyal North I.aiics. Kegt. ; and 
a Volniitcor Machine Cun Co. 

A spur of l^atema Hill, which coimniinds the 
pass from the north, was chosen as the objec^ 
tiv'c, and at a (]uo.rtcr to iwelvt* the troops 
advanced to the attack. The 1.30th Baluchis 
on t>io right and the 3rd Iv.A.H. on the left 
formed the firing lino. The atta-ck was sup- 
ported by artillery at a range of abotit .‘h.'jOO 
yanls, and tbe mounted troops wattdied on the 
flanks. As they approached the bush -clad 
slopes of Batema tbe Babudus and K. A.R. come 
under very heavy fire. The (lermans had field 
guns and pom-poms in o-ction besides nnineroiis 
machine gun.«», while their rifle fire w as steady and 
accurate. Despite imicli gallantry tlie assault- 
ing troops made little headway and at 4 p.m. 
the (lermans were still in full possession of the 
ridge. At this hour, wrote (Ion. Smuts in his 
dispatch covering the Kilimanjaro operations, 
“ (len. Malleson, w^ho w^as seriously indisposed, 
asked to be relieved of his command, and I 
dirof't ed General Tighe to assume 'command 
of the operations personally.” At the same 
time the Force Reserve, which had just reached 
Tc.veta, reinforced the 2nd Division with the 
.51 h S..\, Battalion. The course of the fight from 
this point is vividly described by Gen. Smuts, 

On iho arrival of the 5th South African Infantry 
(lencral Tighe (wrote General SrnutH in his dispatch) 
ortlorcd the Rhodesians to advance, and to carry tho 
King's African Rifles forward W'ith them in an assault 
oil tho Lateina ridge, the 13()th Baluchis co-o(H)rating 
vigorously on the right. All ground gained w^as to be at 
onw made good. 'I’he 0th Field Battery and 5th South 
African Field Battery, as they arrived in Tavota, wore 
brought into action in support of the attack. 'J’liis 
assault was gallantly pressed home, especially by the 
Rhodesians, but failed to make good the ridge. The 
3rd K.A.R., who had been hotly engaged since the outset, 
had the mi.sfortuno to lose their gallant leader, Lieut.- 
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Colonel B. H. Qraharn, and several other oflieers. 
Genorai 'Pi^he found it necessary to support the Baliudiis 
with half the 5th Sotith Africiin Infatitry, and 1 f\irther 
reinforced the 2nd Division with the 7th South African 
Infantry. 

This latt<er battalion reached Cenorai 'Pighe about 
8 p.ra., and shortly afterwards he decided that the best 
chance of quickly dislodging the enemy from their position 
^>n the nek was to smttl in the two South African Bat- 
talions with the bayonet by night. • 

Night operations in dense V)ush were fraught 
with considerable risk, hut Gen. Tighe did not 
hesitate to take the risk, and the ultiiuate result. 
jiLstifiod his action. Moreover, tlie moon w'lts in 
the first quartt‘r and aided movement up to 
* midnight. 

The night advance of ihci two South African Bat- 
talions was ahly organized and gallantly led by Limit.- 
(k)Ionel Byron, Coiniiianding 5th South African Infantry. 
'Phe 7lh Soutlt African Infantry formed the first line, 
with the 6th in 8»ipport. 'I’hcy advanc.ed with gr<*at. 
diisli through the bush, which proved to be much thicker 
than was anticipated, driving the enemy before them 
till the latter was on the cinst, when’ he checked our 
advance. A certain amount of <)isintegratioii was in- 
ovitaVile in a night a<lvanco through lht5 dense thorn 
bush in the face of stubborn opposition. (Jlroups of 
men and individuals who got separated frtun their 
leaders had no course but to fall back to the position 
wluTe tlu' 1st East African Brigade was forme<l up in 
gtmeral rt'serve, about 1,500 yards east of the nek. 

Colonel Byron Inwl issued inst ructions that , on rea<Tb- 
ing the crest, Ident.-Colonel Freeth, <M.)minandiiig 
th<‘ 7th South African Infantry, and Major ThompHoii, 
of the same battalion, should wheel outwanls Htnl 
make good the heights north and south of the nek 
respectively, while Colonel Byron liimself sccuwhI the 
aidiml nek. These two gallant olTicers most ahly <*arried 
out thtnr task. Colonel Freeth fought his way up the 
steep spurs of Latema till ho found that, the party with 
him had dwindled to 18 men. He was joined by a few 
of the RhiKlesians and King’s African Rifles, who ha<i 
clung on to the crest of the ridge after the as.saiilt in 
the evening, and the small party held on till <lay light. 
Major 'Phompson wheeled towanis Ueata with 170 men 
and dug himself in in an ivdvantageous position. Abotit 
midnight Colonel Byron reached the nek within 30 yartls 
of the enemy’s main position. The opptisition hen* was 
very stubhoni. At one point Major Mainprise, R.E., 
Brigade Major, and 22 men were killed by the eoncen- 
trated fire of three machine guns, and Colonel Byron 
who was himself slightly wounded, reached the nek with 
only 20 men. TVie enemy was still in a posit icm which 
commanded the ground he had w'on, atid, finding it 
impoHsible either to advance or to hold his ground, he 
was reluctantly conifwllod to withdraw. 

Meanwhile General Tighe found it extremely diiliciilt 
to keep touch with the progress of the fight, of which he 
(!ould only judge l»y the firing autl the reports of olliccrs 
and others sent back from the ridge, who naturally w’l'n* 
only cognizant of events-in their ow’n immediate vicinity. 
About 1 a.m. s<JvoraI requests for rfunforc^emeiits rem hed 
him, and he ordered ff>rward the 130th Baluchis. 'Phc.se 
advanced at 1.20 a.m., and shortly m.'t Col. Byron, 
who reported that ho liad ordered his striall party to 
retire. General Tighe accordingly rcdormetl his force 
and dug in astride the road to await daylight. Attempts 
to gain touch with Colonel Freeth and Major Thompson 
failed. 

It appeared am if the fight were but half won, 
but the Gennans had suffered more heavily 
than their opponents realised. Gen. Smuts hod 


at 4.3(1 a.Mv. on March 12 a<*tually ordennl Gen. 
Tiglu^ to witlulravv his whole force farther back, 
arul the withdraw'al was in progn^ss when patrols 
brouglit in the m^ws that (he enemy wits in full 
retr(‘at towards Kalie. 'Fhe artillery was 
brought up to shell the (Jennans in their retirt'- 
incnt, but etti‘Ctiv(^ pursuit through the dimse 
forf^st could not be attempted. The Gennans 
carried away nc'arly all th(*ir gim.**, all tlaur 
woundcnl and most of their detul, but between 
10 and 50 bodies were found in the abandoned 
|)osit.ioTi, >)osid<*s a O .cm. gun and three machine 
guns. ’Hie Hrili.sh casualties, killed and 
wounded, were about 270. In this engagrunent 
the South Africans showed that they were apt 



seholnrs in the art of hush light ing, while nothing 
could oxcc(*d the gallantry shown by the 130th 
Baluchis and the 3rd K.A.H., some of whom 
were in Hction over 10 hours.^ 

Gc‘n. Van Deventer in his advance from 
Tavela ciicnunB‘n*d comparatively slight re- 
sistance, and on March 13 he oecupied Moshi 
unopposed. But on their rf4irrnent the <meiny 
had destroyed all tlic numerous bridges along 

♦ 'Phe fight of March 1 1 wa*' at first called tho Kitovo 
action, after the general name of tho hills of which 
Lateina atid Reata form part. 
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the road, and thus early in the eani])aipii 
difticulties of rationing the force made them- 
44elvo8 felt. 

From Laterna and from .Moshi the Germans 
had withdrawn towards Kahe. That |>laee, it 
will be remembered, was tlu^ objective of the 
•1st Division, which under ( Jen. vSte\^ ar^ had left 
bongido on March T) to outflank the enemy by 
marching westward of Kilimanjaro. The good 
progrt^ss it achh'vcd in tlie first few days - 
alri'ady chronieltM.! — was not maintained. On 
March 8 it was at a place called GtTaragiia, 
, where vNas a larg(> enemy camp. The German 
commander retired and Gen. Stewart burnt the 
camj). Hut, though he met with only slight 
opposition from the (‘m'my, the eountry Gen. 
Stewart liad to traverse w^as covennl with 
heavy busli and he had many troubles with his 
transport, which was jiartly ox-drawn, |)ar(ly 
motor. On IMarch t) (Jen. Stewart halted to 
reconnoitre and to l(‘t his supplies come up. lie 
halted again on the 10th in consecjiumce of tlu' 
exhausted state of t la* ox-t ransport, and because 
all th(' bridge's on the din'<‘t road had been blow n 
u|) by the <?n(*my, who also blocked tin* road 
w'ith masses of thorn bush. A difTicult track 
farther w-est was found, and at midday on the 
loth the advance was resumed through coun- 
try wdiero lions, elephants, and “ rhinos dis- 
puted man’s right of way. Uain also hiuder(‘d 
th<^ movements of the infantry, ami it was not 
until March Hi that \\w 1st Division reach(*d 
Boma .Jangombe, on tin* wt*.stern Hank of 
Kilimanjaro. Here G<m. Stewart was informed 
by telegram that the enemy had already 
avoided encirclement, and the Ist Division was 
ordered to make dire<*t to New' Moslii, instt'ad 
of continuing its inarch to Kahe. It reached 
New Moshi on tlie 11th, where it joined up with 
Van Deventer’s force. On .March ID Gen. 
Stewart left for India. 

The turning movement had failed, and the 
six companies (about 1,200 men) w ho had l)een 
oppo.sing (Jen. Stewart had passt*d thnmgh New 
Moslii en route to Kahe on the night of 
March 12.* It is, however, somewdiat doubtful 
whether the l.st E.A. Division, had it rea(*hed 
Kahe in time, was strong enough to hold it 
against the force the Germans could have con- 
centrated there. 

♦ 'Hie ( Jerinan coinniArnier wa<J Hovcn'ly ceiisui^d by 
(.Colonel von Lo Jow-V^orbock for not ojiposing (JtMioral 
Stewart’s advances and, it is .stated, C(irntiiitt<Mi suicide. 
It is known that through fear of (’oloncl von Le tow- 
Vorbojk’s displeasure at least two CJennan olllcers 
conunitted suicide. 


At Kale* the enemy occupied positions offer- 
ing gn*at advaMta^t*s to tlic' di'fenei*. TJi(*v 
stretelu’d, south of the Tavi'ta-Afoshi road, along 
tlie gap between Kilimanjaro and the J’are 
Mountains, a gap whieh has been already de- 
serilH'd as a region «>f forest, swamps and rivers. 
Tlie rivers were some (»f tin* head streams of the 
I’angaui. Of tht*se the llimo, Mw’(*, and Ban 
flow' st)uth vfrom Kilimanjaro, i*ach in turn 
joining t hi* Huw n (or Knfn), wliicli has an I'ast 
to west din*etion, curving ronml tlu* northern 
end of thi* Pare Mountains. .\s tlh‘se heights 
turn south, m'ar Kalu*. so does th(* Kinvu. w liii'h 
from this point is usually know ii as t lu* Pangani. 
The road from Tanga and Usambara kei'ps 
elose to tlie w'i*sj(‘rn scarp of tlit* Pan* Moun- 
tains and goes on past tin* western <‘nd of “ tho 
ga[» " to Moshi. Parallel to and w'(*st of tho 
roa.d is the railway, and both road and railway 
(U'oss tilt* lluwn (Pangani) near Kahe. Tli ^ 
(JiTiiian for<M*s w(‘rt* posted along tin* Mwt* ami 
Himo, l)etw(*i‘n whieh streams is the high road 
to Ka.he ; along the l^uwn, and at Kahe railway 
station and the adjacent Kahe Hill. 

To turn them out of tliese positions was 
Gen. Smnls’s next nndertuking. The prineipul 
operations w(*re (*nt rusted to Hrig.-(Jen. S. H. 
Sheppiard, who had eomumndi'd one of tho 
brigades of the 1st K.A. Division. Tin* attack 
bi gan on March 18 on a front extemling from 
liatema^Nek to thi’ Mwc. Sh<‘ppard advancing 
along Hie Mwi'-Knhe road. 'I’hen* was sharp 
lighting on the IStli, P.Mh and 2(Mh. Shep- 
])ard’s force a.d\»ine«'d on the ISth along tin* 
road to Kalu* as far as Masai Kraal, and on the 
pith pushed t h(* (‘m*my back to St on*, four 
miles further south. TIu're, on the 2hth, his 
camp was heavily but iinsneeessfiilly attacked 
from 11. Hh p.m. till midnight. The enemy 
advanc 'd with bugles blowing and with much 
shouting, to 1)0 mown down V)y machine-giip. 
fin*. .Again ami again, with great bravery, 
the attack was ref)eatf*d, but the Itritisli lines 
w(*n* never readied, though a few bodit's were 
found within tivi*, yards of tlie trenches. 

On the afternoon of the same* <lay (, March 2H) 
(Ji*n. Van Deventer had l»een siait westward 
from .Moshi vvitli the 1st S..\. Monritetl P»rigade, 
Ha* 4th S..\. Horse and two field batteries to 
get in rear of the enemy's position at Kahe 
station. TIu*y laul to traverse* a thorn-bush 
country, which made the going slow, lait by 
daylight on Alardi 21 they were m'aring tho 
Pangani at a point south-west of Kaho Hill. 
Notwithstanding some dithculty in crossing tho 
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river, l)y midclev N'un Deventer v^ith part of 
liis tVn’ee had <)<*eupierl Kahe Hill, another 
height known as liauiiuvnn Hill and Kahe 
slnfioii. In retiring tlie (i^Tmans Vdew up 
the railway bridge aeross the Pangani. Some 
of V^an Deventer’s iiH*n were still on the far 
sid<? of the river. Those who had enfksed had 
to resist sevtTal deterniined attianpts to retak(> 
Kahe Hill. 'I’oo lat(' the Derinans had realized 
tluit it was the key of their position. They 
failed, howevcT, to drive* out the South Afrieans. 
Kor his part \’an Dex’enter found that he e(»uld 
not do niueli inon* until the whole of his foree 
had eroKsed the Pangani. A detaehnient 
which h(* s(‘nt forward to (*ut edf the retreat of 
the eruany hy the high road found the* Hermans 
in force, anel haei to n*tire. The defence was 
much aided by two of the Kdrugsberg’s guns, 
w'hich wc*r(* in action all day. Oik* was iri h 
<* oneealed ti\ed jxisition, the other was mounted 
on a railway truck. 

W'hih* tl(‘n. \’an Deventer was waiting to 
develop his turning mov(*ment Hen. Sh(‘|)pard 
fought a very stilT action. Ih? was orden‘d to 
iittack as soon as (hni. Smuts learned that 
Van Deventer was nearing Kahe. Hen. Shep- 
pard’s force then consisted of the 2nd K.A. 
l^rigade (2r)th Royal Kusiliers, 29th Punjabis, 
and 12tMh Halucliis), the 2nd S.A. Tfrigade 
(the .^ith, (ith and 8th S.A. Infantry Battalions), 
th(^ Hast African .Mounted Rifles, 1st King’s 
Afri<UMi Rifles, one srjuadron 17th Cavalrv, 
Ist and ;ird S.A. Ki(*ld .Artillery Battery, tie* 


27th Mountain Battery (Indian Anny), No, 12 
Howitzer Ihittery and two naval armoured 
cars (tlu\se cars much afTrighted the natives, 
w)k> called them rhinoceros). The 3rd S.A. 
Brigiule, which had moved down the Himo 
river and had occupied a hill called Kuphorbien, 
was to co-operate on Hen. Sheppard’s Icjjt 
‘(east) flank. 'Phe advance of this brigade, 
wrote Hen. Smuts, “ was so impeded by the 
dense bush that it was unable to exorcise any 
influence on thc^ fight.” Without their aid 
H<*n. Shej)pard fr)und liimself too w’eak to 
complete 1 he f ask assigned to him. 

Tlu* iulvance began half an hour V>eforo 
midday, and by half -past twelve th(> Hermans 
had been forced back to their Tiiain position. 
This position was cleverly chosen. It stood on 
the southern side of a elearing in the bush 
with tribut,arii‘s of the Ruwii, the Soko Nassai 
and the Dcfii, protecting its flanks. This 
clearing, which varied in width from 600 to 
1,200 yards, part of Sheppard’s infantry tried 
to cross. They advanced with the utmost 
gallantry, but the enemy’s dispositions were so 
skilfully made that every attempt was met and 
repulsed by rifle and machine-gun lire, both 
from front and flank. 3’he troops, too, were 
attacking an unseen foe, and for il)e artillery 
definite targets were very liard to obtain. 
Sheppard’s guns were well handled, the 27th 
Mountain Battery ht»ing in action in the aetuai 
firing hne.*^^he forward guns of this battery 
♦ 'I’his battery had coino from Indi^v in August, 1914, 
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wore firing at ranges of from 1,400 to 700 yards 
for hours withemt seeing a sintrle enemy or 
V)eing sure where his guns were jdaccHl. 'J'he 
fight continued while daylight lasted, and it was 
only as evening fell that the flames from tln‘ 
Oerman machine guns were visible, enabling 
the British gunners to locale them. During 
the fight some 150,000 rounds v\ero fired b\* 
the British artillery alone. To help his frontal 
at tack She|)j)ard detached Imo double com- 
pe..nies of the 120th Baluchis to turn tlie (‘iiemy’s 
right. They crossc‘d the 8oki XasHai shoulder 
dt^ej), and cain(‘ almost up to the (lermarj liin‘s, 
“when a V(*ry hot engagement cusikhI, a ( ierman 
and a British machine gun having a. duel at a 
distance of only 45 paces. The Baluchis, 
counter-attacked and lield their ground, but 
could make no fait her advance, and it was too 
lat(i in the evening to send reinforcements. 

With nightfall the contest ended. Oen. 
Sheppard did not know that Vn.n Deventer 
was already at Kahe Station, some mik'S in 
advance of his rigid flank, and no contact 
could be established through the intervening 
dense bush. Sheppard then'fore gav'o onlers to 
his troops to dig themselves in, preparatory to 
a renewal of the attack at dawn. ‘‘ The whole 
force,” said Gen. Smuts, ” was ably handled by 
Gen. Sheppard, and the men fought like 
luToes.” The casualties on the British side in 
this engagement were 288, those of the enemy 
were not known. 

On the 21st the Germans had been engaged 
on a double front — on their right (eanst) against 
Gen. Shepparfl and the Srd S.A. Brigadts on 
their loft (w’ost) against Van Dev'entor’s mounbNl 
force. They ha<l shown a certain amount of 
weakness against Van Deventer, but had fought 
with skill and tenacity on the Huw'u front, and 
they had been reinforced during the day by 
troops brought up by rail. Their obstinate 
rtwistanco on that front was, it appeared, under- 
taken to enable them to withdraw before V an 
Deventer could develop his movement against 
their left flank. Under cover of darkness tln^ 
enemy evfl»euated the whole of the Kahe-Kuw ii 
line, retiring south by the Tanga railway. 
Patrols sent out by Gen. Sheppard early on 
March 22 found the enemy gone. He had 
erosaed. the Ruwni and passed down the main 
road to the nearest point of the railway. The 
retirement was orderly, arul practically all his 
guns and equipment were removed, with the 

and with the 29th PunjabiH constitulod the flixt re- 
inforcement to reach Rant Africa. Hoth the 29th 
Punjabis and the 27th M.B. had almady rendered 
excellent service. 


important exception of the stationary 4* I -inch 
Kdiiigsbcrg gtni, which, being unable t(» take 
away, he had blown u|). 

While these op(Tat ions around Knhe were in 
progress mounted seouts had rid<k>n westward 
troin .Moshi, 50 miles to Arusha, a (Jetman 
settlement on- the ^olItlu>^n .slofies of .Mount 
r . . . 



BRIGAUIER-GHNERAL S. H. SHEPPARD, 
D.S.O., 

Commanded First Hast African Brijlac'e. 


Meru, driving (March 20) an enemy comiiany 
sonthward. Thus when tlu' (barmans retired 
from Kahe the conquest of the Kilimanjaro- 
Meru region wa.s completed. This little (^ampaigu 
had lasted just 18 days. During that period 
the enemy hud Ikmmi finally <lriven from British 
territory, and had lest orn* ef th*? most liealthy 
and the most fertile districts of Germiui 
Fbist Africa. 'Phe (barman missionaries at Moshi 
after a few’ days’ (kdention wen; set at bberty, 
as were otlier (\vv\nim <*ivilians, ami the f)oli(ry 
of leaving ( Jenuan non-combatants undisturbed 
was followed in the Infer operations. Theen.'^oy 
acted otherwise. Thus the (b‘r?nans had de- 
fK)rted th(‘ BotM* families settkd around Kili- 
manjero cud Me m.* 

♦ ThfHo Hoith, over 90 nil tol.l, biiind nt bol 

and roscuetl when that place was capiured. 
(See p. 99.) 
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K jlinmnjjtro 1 i>hI cniKj'KTfd with siirh 

tluil tln^ canipaijni was over before tho 
advent of the rainy sf^asoif, whieh in that part 
of the country })epin iu inid-April. (ien. 
Snnits, who laid moved liis hetwhinarterH to 
Mnshi, while he laid to decide tin* strategy to he 
followed in t]i() coining ennipaign, luitl other 
pressing m»itt(‘rs to consider. (4iief among 
tlicm wtTc the nccrl to reorganise liis army and 



INDIAN TRANSPORT ATTACHED TO 
EAST AFRICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCE. 

tho ever troublesome transport qiu^stion. As 
to reorganisation, oia^ of th<^ difticulties, little 
C’omprela^nded in England, arose from tlie 
e\tra.ordinarily Juderogerieiais composition of 
(Jen. Smuts's army. Drawn from almost every 
continent, the troofis spolo^ a jierfcct babel of 
Jangnages. 'riay included nuiny diverse races 
Irom liulia; Araibs, Doers, and repn'sentatives 
of ahiKJst every tribe and tongia^ in East 
Ati'ii'a, besides Dritish South Africans, East 
African s<*t tiers (including a number (»f Cana- 
dians, Australians and Americans) and bat- 
talions of the Uegular Army. Again, of tiie 
East African nativt^ troops, the King’s African 
Hides wire reguhirs, and others were local 
levies who knew scarcely a dozen words of 
English, (tor these Swahili-speaking odiet*rs 
wvvv needed, Swahili lieing underst(»od liy m,)st 
East African uati\’(*s.) I^h'en the I’nion forces 
were not all European, as they included a 
battalion of “Cape Hoys "— /.e., coloured men 
from Cape Province.* V\) to this p<*riod the 
troops had l«M*n thrown togetluT as immediate 
iiec(‘ssity demandcil. a.iul it is no wonder tJiat 
(ten. Smuts, among the reansrais for reorganising 
hisjorv'c, stated the need to secure sinootli and 
harmonious working. I’he arrangement adopted, 
which came into force by the end of March, was 
to cnuvte three divisions, two (the 2nd and :ird) 

hivhoui (Vrps itn.l an tniliari B.*aror Co. 
ttl?io raitcxl in the Union of South Africa. 


formed by tho contingents from South Africa 
and tho other (the 1st) to include tho Indian and 
other British forces. The divisional and brigade 
coimnaiidt^rs were : — 

Kiu.st Division. -('Niintnaiidor. Mnjor-Oonoral A. R. 
Hoskins, U..M.(J., D.S.O. Pirst K. A. Brigade, Brigadier- 
(Jeneral S. M. .Sheppard, D.S.O. Second E. A. Brigailo, 
Hn>riMlicr-tkneral J. A. IlariTiyngton, (_\M.(-J., D.S.O. 

SKi'ONi) Division, (.•oiarnaridcr, Major-General J. 
\^aii Deventer. First S.A. Mounted Brigade, Brigadier- 
GeiK'i'al .Mamie Botha. Third S.A. Infantry Brigade, 
Jtrigadier tJeneral U. A. L. Berraiigc, U.M.ti. — With this 
ilivisioti w'as also the 28 th Mountain Battery of the 
Indian Army. 

Thiki) Division. — Commandor, Major-( tenoral Coen 
Brils. Second S.A. Mounted Briga<le, Brigadier-tJeneral 
B. Eiislin. .Second S..'V. Infantry Brigade, Brigadier- 
(Jeneral P. S. Beves. 

Of these ollicers (Jen. Hoskins (North Staff. 
Rcgt.) was Inspector -Oencral of tho King’s 
Africu-n Rifles. He had seen active service in 
the Sudan, in South Africa and in East Africa, 
and oil liis ajipoiiit incut to the 1st Division it 
was und<‘rst()od that in cas(> of need he would 
succeed ( Jen. Smuts, as he eventually did. Tho 
Chief of the (Jeueral Staff was Brig. -(Jen. J. J. 
( -ollyer, C.M.O. ; the chief of tlie Administrative 
Staff Brig. -(Jon. R. H. Ewart, C.B., and Brig.- 
( Jen. \V. K. S. Edwards, D.S.O. , w as Inspetdor- 
(Jen. of Communications. The.se three men. 



GRASS HUT BUILT BY BRITISH AFRICAN 
TROOPS IN GAMP. 

whoso names rarely figunul in the accounts of 
the luiinpaign, rendered most valuable service. 

With respc(*t to transport the British base 
was Mombasa, 220 miles from headquarters at 
Moshi. Mbuyuni, on the V^ii branch of the 
Uganda Railway, was Iho advanced base, and 
the most urgent need for speedy transport w^as to 
pre.ss forward the building of (he branch line 
(ill it linked up with the Tanga-Moshi railw^ay. 
Col, Sir W. Johns, who had charge of railway 
construction, and his helpers accomplished 
marvels. While the Kilimanjaro operation.s 
were in progress (he railway w as carried forw ard 
from the Njoro drift, past Salaita to Taveta 
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GENERAL SMtITS EXAMINING AN ENEMY POSITION FROM AN 

ARMOURED CAR. 
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and thii I^aldna nvk at uri lucmgc rate of a niilo 
a day, irududiii^^ snrvoyin^^, lunivy bush cutting 
and tb»! bridging of tho Lu|ni rivor. AfbM* tlio 
abaiidoniiM iit of llio liuwu j)ositio!is by tho 
(bMiiiaris tbi‘ building of tlio lin<< won! on a|)afo. 
It was takoii fn.in Mu* batoma Nek tliroiigb Mu* 
gaj) brtwfcn Kilimanjaro and Mu* Pan* MoiiJi- 



& Frv. 


BRIGADIER-GENBRAL J. J. COLLYER, 
G.M.G., 

Chief of the (leacrttl Staff under General Smuts, 
tains, and linkod np witli tho (Jerinan lino at 
Kalio. Tliis was a vary dillicult piooo of work, 
tho Irac^k liaviiig to bo out t hrough virgin for(\st 
(no(*(\ssilating tho foiling of ononnons Irons), 
whioli was at tho sanio tiino a swamp. VVhon 
t ho tirst wagons wt*ro plaood on thorn the rails 
sank beneath tlio sodden soil. All dinieulties 
worn ov(*reomo, and on April 25 tin? railway was 
eoinploted. 'riiough eoinplotod, tho railway, 
in tho rainy season, was for long distaneos 
praetieally under water, and thousands of 
labourers had to bo constantly employed to 
prevent tho track disappearing in the mud. 
'Phis was tlu' western limit of tho Jlritish railway 
servU’o, and until he was able to secure a new 
base at a j,ort in ( ^^^^man Kast Africa for every 
step in his farther advance den. vSmuts hail to 
depend on other nu*ans of transport, ehioflv 
mc)tor lorries, which were of a kind that proved 
too luMivy anil (‘umbersome. As it was. tho 
resourees of the l^ganda Railway were severely 
taxed, and additional rolling stock had to bo 
obtained from India.* 

*11.0 report for ItU.VIO of llu- HuiUoiy Admiiiistra. 

tioii. Ifntisli Must AfricH .showctl tluu tlw‘ r^iiiiula Kuil- 
wjiy tiJKl truM>^pt»rtod, iu tho pcrivnl for army 

purpo..t‘.s r»r».(M)0 hoad of h<,r.cM. nmlc.v, doi.kvvs, imd 
lalllo und oNor 140,000 slierp. ,md Huh with oidy on.. 
mishap. I ho railway also rarrioil, fret, of charge. 770 
Ions uvighi of gifis for the troops. 


tho completion of the railway line to 
Ivahe, den. Smuts was able to make freer use 
of Mbuyuni, which was built on a wooded ridge 
with ample space for a largo camp, whereas 
AToshi was perched on a steep slo))e of Kiliman- 
jaro. Mbuyuni was headquarters for certain 
brig, ides and was also the principal aeroplane 
b|isc, and at that time (March- May, 1916)* 
aeroplanes in large numbers were being tested 
tlier(\ Aero[)lanes had l)eeii used to locate the 
enemy positions on the Ruwu, but observation 
in dense bush and forest country did not ])rove 
very satisfactory. J.,alcr, aeroplane attacks 
proved an effective? method of dispt*rsing troops 
and carriers on the march.* 

The pro}>lem confronting den. Smuts after 
the conquest of Kilimanjaro was diflicult. 
The? British troops occupied but a very small 
fraction of eiu*my territ ory — 

which (said ( jimi. Sfriuts) si retched out before us in 
enorinouK <*xtout, with no known vital point anywdiore, 
eontainiiig no important cities or centres, with pnu?tU 
cally uo roads, tht> only dominant eeonoinical feutiiros 
of the w'holo being the two railway systenis. 

'rids description, if not quite accurate froip 
Mie colonial standpoint — there were, for in- 



[hUltott & Fry, 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL G. A. L. 

BERRANGE, C.M.G. 

Commanded the Third South African Infantry 
Brigade. 

stance, some 3,000 i idles of good roads (in a 
country twice tho size of Germany^) and four or 
five considerable towns — was true in the mili- 
tary sense, for as tho event proved it was only 

* llie natives- espocMally those in Oernian territory — 
Is'lievisl the ai>roplanw8 to bo birds, and called them 
ndetji (Swahili for bird). Many coidd hardly bo con- 
vincetl that there were men in tht?m, and when bombs 
were dropped from them they said that the birds were 
muting. 
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by the actual occupation of the wliolo |)ro- 
toctorate that resistance could be ended, (.’ol. 
von Lettow-Vorbeck expected an attack in 
the Pare and llsambara mountains, and Jiad 
massed there the greater part of his force, while 
according to the information which reached 
Gen. Smuts, he intended, after making as long 
a*stand as possible in Pare and Usambara, to, 
retire to the Tabora area, in the west-central 
part of the f)roteet orate. Tlien* were ex (*(‘11011 1 
reasons for not striking at the eiKauy in the 
ivgion where he was best prepan'd for dehaict*, 
and where the terrain ofha'ed him <‘very ad- 
vantage. But putting aside an ad\a.nce on 
Usambara, (ten. Smuts had still three alterna- 


such an alt(*rnative and many factors favouri'd 
an advance by wav of Dar-es-Salaam. U^he 
fiort lay at the mer«y of tla> Navy and its- 
captiin* would, as (len. Smuts himself pointed 
out, have liad great }>olitical and military 
importance. .Aloivover, its o(‘cupati()n would 
much facilitate tniiisport' and supply arrange- 
mt'uts. \\h(^th(‘r in the light (»f suhs(‘(|uent 
Unowl(‘dge it would have been Im'sI to iidopt 
this plan of campaign is a point that cannot lx* 
d(‘linitely decidt'd. G(‘n. Smuts (.h'cidi'd against 
it ^ 

partly l>i‘(aiisp Iho pn‘val.Mu.’o of tho S.K. monsoon at 
tliiil period nwwli* a landing ot a lar;,a> fon-n on that cojist 
an op<.‘ration oi ^ivat dilticiilty, and dant;f*r, partly 
iM'ca isr a. prolonccil campai.tn on tln> coast immediately 



MOTOR LORRIES BRINGING UP TROOPS. 


fives. Of these, one, an advance via V’ictoria 
Nyanza on Tabora was ruled out for an excellent 
reason — the British fon^e already in the lake 
region should be able in conjunction with the 
Belgians and some little assistance from Gen. 
tomtits to seize Tabora. Between the two 
remaining alternatives the choice was not etis5\ 
They were ( 1 ) an advance south from Arusha, 
and ( 2 ) an advance w*est from Dar-es-Salaam 
along the line of the Central Railway. In 
tlerman South-West Africa the plan of striking 
inland from the coast along the railway lines 
had been adopted with signal success, but it 
had also been adopted because there wtis no 
real alternative. In Kast Africa there w^as 


the ndnv srjHon would mean the disa(»fX‘iiranee 
of a very huuo percent a*;c «)l my army from malaria 
and other (roj)ieal ailnu'nts. 

Tlie course adopted, that of striking straight 
into the interior from AriisliM., with th(* (’cntral 
Railw ay as objectives (lid also in fact (Mitail tlu^ 
disa.pp(‘aranc»’ of a very consi(l(‘ralih^ proportion 
of the army from malaria and other tropical 
ailments. This was in |>art the r(‘sult of 

misconceptions conc(*rning the extent and 

% 

severity of the iifiproachmg rainy season. 
Gen. Smuts was assured tha-t the violence of 
the rainw would l>c mostly C()nfin(*d to the 
Kilimanjaro-Arusha aiva, and that farther 
west and south the rains would not markedly 
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iiit( rfrrc w itl» military opcnUions. Prrdictioi ft 
alMnit thr rains in Kast Afri<*a pn.v^al to ho as 
(lano«Toiis as woaltior praliolions in l^nu:land ; 
wIm n tlio rainy season came it came with equal 
violence tlirou^dioiit the pro|)osed area of 
operations, “'riie numcTous rivers came down 
it) flood atid swept away almost all.oiir laltor- 
io)isly huilt bridges, the roads he(*amo im|>assabh^ 
mud tnu'ks, and all transport Ix'cana^ a pliysioal 
itnpossihilif y. 'Fhc* rains fell steadily day 
after daiy, sometimes as, much as four 
inclu's in f)n(> <hiy, and the low-lying jmrts 
(►f the country assumed the apprarance of 
hdo‘s/’ 

Hut before tlu? rains bt*gan, rather before 
they had lasted many days, a very shrewd 
lilow haul been struck at the (‘netny. Within 
a w(‘ek of the Kaho fight (len. Smuts had made 
his d(“cision as to the main lities of Iji^ stn».tc‘gy, 
and tiefioT) followed irmnodiatt'ly. 'The whole 
of th(‘ 2nd Division was puslied south fr<im 
Arusha, the 1st and 3rd Divisions lieing kept 
for the time in rain cpia-rters facing tin* enemy 
in tin* HiMre district, ({en. Smuts expected, 
and so it befell, that to stem the tide of in- 
vaision in t h(* interior the enemy woidd witli- 


draw large forces from Pare, and that thus^ 
ev^on if called upon to send additional troops 
to Hie 2nd Division, he would still have a 
s iflieient force in hand t o make a comparatively 
easy conqiust of the Hare and Usainbara 
districts. 

Hy the end of March the whole of the First 
S.A. Mounted Brigade was at Arusha, and bn 
April 1 (j!en. Vain Deventer, with Brig.-Cen. 
A. n. M. Nussey, his chief of staff, established 
hejidquarters tluTe, The roa<l into the interior 
“ stood wide (qjen and unguarded ” ; the region 
ahead. I he Masai Steppe, was practicable for 
mounted troopis, who wore now being employed 
on a largo scale in East Africa for the first time. 
Scouts sent out by Van Deventer reported, 
however, the presence of an enemy detach- 
ment near an isolated rocky hill, bol Kisjsalo, 
35 miles south-west of Arusha. 3 liis detach- 
ment was post(>d so as to ’deny to the 
British use of the springs on the hill, 
th(^ f>nly water (in the dry season) to bo 
found for many miles around. 8till farther 
off, along the western and southern scarp of the 
Masai Steppe, wore weak German garrisQps at 
Utiorne, Umbulu, and Kondoa Irangi. Of theso 
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A I.OOK-OUT POST. 


thrive placos Kondoa Iraiigi wan tJie iiivpor- 
tant. About 85 niilos nortli of the nearest |)oint 
of the Central Kailway it liad a wirelos.s station, 
and was one of von Lettow-Vorboek’s food 
depots. 

(.)ri learning of the importance of Lol Kissalo 
as a water supply, (Jen. Smuts issue<l instruc- 
tions that the advance south of tlic Second 
Division should bo directed first to that place. 
Accordingly on the morning of April 3, three 
reginK'nts of S.A. Horse mov’ed out of .Vrusha, 
and during tho ensuing night surrounded Lol 
Kissalo. The (Jermans, atta(*ke<l in tlie morn- 
ing, fought with determination all through 
April 4 and 5, but at daybn^ak on tlu? (ith the 
whole force surrendered. All this time, since 
noon on April 3, the horses of the South Africans 
hail b(^on without wat(>r. The enemy force 
which surreiiderod was found to consist of tlie 
28th Field Co. and Kiimpfe's Detaclnuent. It 
numbered 17 Europeans and 404 (ifikarij with 
two mad line -guns. The Koers removed from 
Kilimanjaro were found here; the (Jermans had 
not had time to send them, as they intcndid, 
farther south. A largo quantity of stores, 
ammunition, and pack-animals fell info V5ui 
Deventer’s hands. Equally valuable was the 
information gained that the garrisons of Kondoa 
I rangi and of Ufiome had been instruct ed by Col. 
von Lcttow-Vorbeck to liold out as long as 
possible, and that reinforcements were being 
sent to them. 

Van Deventer was thereupon instructed to 
press forward with his mounted troops and 


occupy Kondoa Irangi, Vmbulu,* and I’fiome 
befort* tile garrisons couM be reinforced. This 
task he accomplish(Mi “ with his usual dash and 
resourcefulness.’’ On April 10 tin* First. 
Mounted ilrigadi^ located the position at 
I’fioiiK*, which th(‘ enemy garrison of s(»me 20 
Kuropcnins and about 200 askari evacuated on 
the 13th, Jc‘aviiig 30 ])risoncrs, Ix'sidc^s some 
wounded and a quantity of stores, in the 
liaiids of tla^ South Africans. 'The enemy were 
pursued fo* 20 miles and thrown into disonler, 
but managed to <‘.scape into tlu' mountains. 
A lialt of four days liaving Ixmui nauh* to rest 
both na*n and horst'S, the a.dxance was resinned 
on April 17 and contact estahlish(*d with the 
enemy the saua* day at a. s[)ot four miles north 
of Kondoa Irangi. Kiglit ing continued till noon 
on the 1 0th, wJien Van l)e\ enter (K-cupicid 
Kondoa Irangi. ‘‘ 'I'la^ Hritish sucee.ss,” said 
Heuter's correspondtuit , “was due to tho 
canployment of typical Ik » r ta.ctieM. 4’he c*entre 
wits tirmly' held, while the fla.)d\s of the ('uemy 
were .slowly ainl caufiou.dy env(‘lope<l with the 
aid of rifle and field gun fire. Not a burgher was 
expo.scd, as the net was drawn closer and closer 
until after two days of fighting tlie enemy 
burnt his stor(‘s and bolted befort? the en- 
veloping moveuK'iit could be completed.” 
During this engagianent the los.ses of thc^ South 
Africans were nil, while the (Icrmans had 20 
killed and Wfainded, besides four whites and 
• I’inbulii WHM t'Ufif iihmI on .May J I by n jinnito fonm 
sent frcni* .\rn.-lm. nnd ronsi' hnjir nf ll»e 4lli S..A. IforHC, 
supported by the 10th S.A. Inlaiitry and I he 28th 
Mountain JJattery. 
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GENERAL VAN DEVENTER rin centre) WITH CAPTAIN PRINCE AND 

CAPTAIN PRBTORIUS. 


20 afikari capt lin'd . 'I'ho ( JormtiiiH had dost royoii 
tho wiroli'ss station and part of their supplies, bnt 
the “ booty " loft lieliind inehided 800 head of 
eat tie a wideoine addition to van Do venter’s 
eonunissariat . 

For the time Van f)eventer had reaeliod tho 
limit of his tether. He had lost hundreds of 
animals through horse sickness during his 
iwlvanee of some 200 miles from Moshi, and. liis 
troops were worn out with ceaseless marching 
and fighting. In any case he could not move 
until remounts arrived, and meantime the rains 
had hegun, and were increasing in violence. 
The Second Division was, in fact, cut off from 
(ien. Smuts's main body for st^vi^ral weeks by 
over 2(K) miles of (piagmire. It had to depend 
on what supplies <*ould be got l<K'ally,or at most 
painfully brought liy carriers (none but human 
transport was possible) from l.,ol Kissale, which 
is 1 20 miles distant from Kondoa Irangi. 

t’ol. von Ijcttow-N'orbeck ipiickly realized 
t'hat Van Dcvi'nter's thrust into tin; heart of 
the country threatened danger to his rear, and 
he actJMl as (;4*n. Smuts had anticifiated ho 
would act ; lie transf4*rred a strong force from 
l‘an^ amt rsambara to K«)ndoa Irangi. fie was 
much h'ss hampered than Van Dev^mter had 
been by the rains. In the hist place his troops 
W4‘re S4*nt by the Tanga Railway to Mombo, 
thence by a light line to Haudeui. From that 
t)lace i h(‘v had to march 1 IIO miles to the Centriil 
Kailway, al<»ng which they were taken to 


Dodoma. From that [dace they matened 
again towards Kondoa Irangi. Tho German 
troops, too, 90 per cent of them askari, were 
more accustomed to the rains than the South 
Africans, and were fleet-footed. Nevertheless, it 
was a considerable achievement on tlie part of 
CoL von Let tow-Vorbeck to transfer the force 
lis quickly as he did. By May 7 ho had con- 
centrated over 4,000 men six miles south of 
Van Deventer’s position. At that time tho 
Second Division was so weakened by privations 
and sickness, and unavoidable detachments, 
that it could barely muster 3,000 rifles at 
Kondoa Irangi. (’ol. von Lettow’-Vorbeck, 
perceiving his opponent’s situation, took tho 
offensive. Van Deventer retiring to entrenched 
positions which had a perimeter of about five 
miles. The Germans, at 7.30 p.m. on May 9, 
iniKle a general attack on Van Deventer’s front, 
and pressed their attack until 3.15 a.m. on tho 
10th, when, having been unable to gain any 
advantage, they withdrew. Col. von Lottow - 
Vorbeck was in [lersonal command, and had at 
his disposal some 25 companies, organised ivs 
three battalions and one smaller dotatdiment. 
The strongtJi of the companies varied. The 
majority were about 150 strong, some were 
weaker and some numbered 200. Tho total 
force von Lotto w-Vorbeck brought against 
the Second Division could not have been much 
below 4,000, and may have been greaterr The 
attack wan pressed with great spirit. Four 
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separate onslaughts were made?, the enemy in 
some places repeatedly charging right u[) to the 
Hritish positions. The brunt of the defence 
fell upon the llth S.A. Infantry, supported by 
the 12th S.A. Infantry. When the enemy 
withdrew to his ow^n {positions he left threi' 
Kyropeans and />8 askari dead on the ground, 
and five wounded men. The other wounded 
had been removed. One battalion commander, 
von Kornatzky, was killed, another, von Hock, 
wounded. On the British side tho total casualties 
wore five killed and 18 wounded. 

In one sense this fight, at Kondoa Irangi vas 
decisive. It was tho first and last time that the 
Germans took the offensive against any large 
part of Gen. Smuts’s army. The failure of this 
attack, made in circumstances more favourabli^ 
to the Germans tlian were likely to recur, 
convinced Col. von Lettow-Vorlieck that tlw* 
only strategy open to him was to act purely 
upon the defensive, to avoid big engagements, 
and tlius prolong resistance to the last possible 
moment. For tlie time being he stayed where he 
was, occasionally bombarding the Hritish camp 
at long range. Van Deventer remained, of neces- 
sit y, inact i ve. It was not until nearly the <md of 
June that he was able to resume the offensive. 

WhiU^ Van Deventer’s division was marching 
ami fighting the 1st and 3rd Divisions were 
waiting for the rains to cease. The 3rd 
Division was indeed incomplete. The 2nd S.A. 
Mounted Hrigiule, under Gen. Enslin, only 


reached Kast Africa in May and was not 
ready to take the field until tho latter half of 
June. So tluit wh<‘n on May 18, the rains 
having abati*d, (i(*n. Smuts began another 
advance he liad only a division aiul a half at 
his disposal. Kaf her less, for the 7th and 8th 
S.A. Infai^try Hegiments, with artillery ami 
inacldiie guns, all from G(*n. Heves’s brigtvle of 
th<‘ 3rd Division, had been sent to reinforce 
Van Deventer. 1’hus mod of the troops en- 
gaged in the' operations now nndertakt*n 
belonged to Gen. Hoskins’s Division a divi- 
sion \\ hieh includt'd some of t he best and t h(> 
most experienced snd acclimatized troops in 
the field, 'riie following list gives the names 
of the prim-ipal troops of tlie division : - 

HitiTisn. 2rul Halt. Ijoyd Xnrlli hiincHsliin' Kegt. ; 
2r»lh Hafl. Koyul Fiisilirrs of Front itTsiniMi) ; 

2n(l Hhodosian ItiflcH ; Uuyal Artillory iiiid Fn^iiifcr 
del iM'hnuMil s ; Kuyal Flying (forps and It.X.A.S. unitH ; 
H.\. Annoinvcl (’ar Seetion ; AnnoiirtMl .Moijn* Hatfi-ry 
(.A.S.C.); Fast Afriean Mounted Rifles (white settlers in 
H.F.A.) ; Bowker’s Tforse (Hoer settlers in H.K.A.). 

Indian. 27th Mountain Mattery, 21Mh Fiinjahis, l.'lth 
Kajjnits, Cist I’ioiK'ers, lOlst f in«nadiers, 120th and I'ltUh 
Baluchis, 40th I'athans, >5th and 17th bight Infantry* 
and a Htpuulroii of tlio 17th Bengal bancers, 'two 
FiirofNMin Volunteer Maxim (lim Sections and liiifierial 
Service Troo}»s from (Jwalior, .Ihiiul, Kashmir, Kam|)wr, 
etc. 

Afkican. .‘Ird and 4th Balts. King’s .\friean Rifles, 
(To tho .‘Ird Balt, was adchsl a mounted infantry detach- 
ment compost'd t>f Somalis, .Ahyssinians, .Arabs, and 
Nandi about 100 strorjg). Fast African Seoiils 
(Somalis, Masai, (*te., nndi'r (’apt. Barclay (lole), 1st 
Arab Hifles (the force raisisl by Major Waveil). 

A 

111 the operations begun on May 18 tlio 
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iiniruMliiit!* olijpot. of Smuts was tho dis- 

lodj^inriit (»f the rucmy from tho Tiiro and 
rsamliJira ro^ioiis. "Diat iuM*om|jlis]u(i, it was 
his iiitontioii to turn south on a lino (‘rtst of and 
|)iira]lol to that follnwrd })y <ion. N'an Dovonlor, 
his first, olijrctivo in tJiis southorn marcli hoing 
llandcni. Thi' gn at strmgfh, for dofonsivo 
|)urj>os('s, of f ho ('iiomy positions in Pafc' and 
I’samliara Ims already lieen indicated. Pare 
and rsamliara are large lilofk.'^ of highlands 
rising ahriiptly from the le\'» l of tlic‘ surround- 
ing plateau, t)i(‘ eastern (‘ud of rsaiidjara over- 
looking the coast. ])lain and Tanga. The 


of the British for a jieriod long enough for 
r(‘inforcenu‘nts to bo sent them. In this 
calculation they had omitted two possibilities. 
TIu' first was that an advance might be made 
along tlni banks of the Pangani -- this probably 
was discounted as an impossible task for a 
large force* considering the denseness of the 
bush and tlie abscTice of roads. The other 
|)oint th<‘y had otuitted to provide* against 
bespoke an alisence of imagination or a dis- 
regard of geographical factors. 'Fhe Pare 
IMountains ar(^ not continuous, but are divided 
into three blocks, separated by easily travers* 



MACHINE-GUN EMPLACEMENT IN A HOLLOWED-OUT ANT-HILL. 


western* sides of both thelTsambara and Pare 
mountains arc pn*cipitous, and immediately 
at th<‘ fool of the lulls on this side run the 
high road and railway to Moshi. Farther west, 
sc])arat<'d by 15 to miles of dense* bush, the 
Paugani, in most places and seasons an im- 
passable* rive-r, flows roughly paralle*! te> the 
railway auel me)untains. Tlie* (le*rnians ex- 
pis'K'd Ce'ii. Smuts to follow the* line eif tlm 
railway. whie*h they had fortifie*d at all con- 
ve'nn*nt peiints feu* 100 mile'v, and th<‘y had goexl 
re*:w)n to suppose tliat the* force (V)l. Von 

f.<‘t t ow-V eirbt'ck luid le'fi along the railway 

wliich though not more than 2,000 strong had 
luiN a.l anei tie'ld guns — -woulel ba.r the I'lrogress 
Stmits \vrott> “south.” not ” wost,” in Ih^ 
«lis|mnh. From Kaho the* K»MW‘r.'il tronel of the inoiin- 
tnin-i is S.F. and toNvauls tlu* railway they fae*o west- 
wards h)r thii'i*. fourths of their Icn^ah. 


able pass(*8. and a still wider “ ga|) ” inter- 
venes l)e*tween the Pare and Usambara 
mountains. Those ga|)s were left practically 
nndeft*ndod and it was open to Gen. Smuts 
to send fe)ree.s through them. 

The |)ian adopted by Gen. Smuts was to 
send the main column (Shf*ppard’s andBeves’s 
brigades), with most of the artillery and 
transport, down tlie inner (left) bank of the 
Pangani, A smaller column under Gen. Han- 
nyngton followed the raihvay, and a third 
eolunm under Lieut-Col. T. O. Fitzgerald, 
3rd K..A.R., starting from Mbuyuni, entered 
the Pax'o Mountains on the north-east through 
t he Xgulu Gap, The main column kept some- 
what ahead of Harmyngton. With liis flanks 
thus throwm well forward in the mountains 
and along the Pangani, Gen. Smut? spught to 
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ronvinoe the Piieiny that rrsistanco in the 
centre would be hopeless. And he trusted 
to push the operation through before von 
Lett.ow-Vorbeek could send up reinforcements. 
As he had designed, so it happened, and (h>n. 
Smuts carri(‘d out his |)rogramme “ according 
t(»[)l5xn” and to the last letter. Outflanked 
again and again, one strong 0<*nnan ]>osition 
aft(*r another v\as abandoned. Only at one 
point, ,Alikotsh(‘ni, ^^here the Pangani river 
sNve<‘]jing in comes close to the railway aind 
the mountains, was a stand attemple«l. On 
tjiat occasion while the Hhodesinns made a 
frontal attack the r(‘st of (fcn. Slu'ppard’s 
Brigade made an arduous l)ut successful 
turning movement, and during the night, 
taking with him a 4- 1 in. naval and field guns, 
the en(Mny retired. This was on May IK), and 
the next day the main body of tic* c‘m‘my l<‘ft 
the 'I'anga railway at Moml)o and went south 
along the route of the trolley line towards 
llandeni. Usambara, a rich, flourishing and 
healtliy dist rict , tie* district in wliich were most 
of the Cerman settlements and plantations, 
was almost denudt'd of defenders. Gen. Smuts 
dt'cided, thcTefore, to follow' the enemy south. 

Col. Kit/gerald’s column from Mbuyuni had 
done its special work w(*ll, and on May 20 luvd 
joiiK'd Gen. Hannyngton. Thereafter the com- 
bined force had crossed the south Pare hills, 
and on June 1 W’as coming down the Gonja 
Ga[) between Par(' and Usambara. (hui. 
Smuts, having removed his main coluum, en- 
trusted to Gen. Hannyngton the clearing ont of 
the remaining enemy units from Usambara. 
These units retired to Mombo, where tliere 
was a brisk fight, ending in the defeat and 
retreat of the Germans. During the action 
a company of askari in a trench on a hill, pro- 
tected in front by a thick belt of sisal, was 
bolding np a party of the 40tb Pathans. An 
ollicer of the 27th Mountain Battery, climbing 
a tree, located the position of the machine gun, 
and a few rounds from two of the battery’s 
guns at 1800 yards emptied tin? enemy trench 
of its occupants, the machine gun y^assing into 
poss(‘ssion of the l^ritish. The German askari 
had a special dislike of these mountain guns, 
declaring that tliey got to places guns ought not 
to be able to reach, and came so close that they 
could not miss their targets. 

Gen. Hannyngton continuc'd to yiress and to 
outflaiik the enemy, and another hill position, 
which had been strongly entrenched and could 
only have been taken with considerable loss, 


was abandoned without, a tight. On June 12 
Hannyngton occupied Wilhc'hustal, the capital 
of L samhara, without o[)pu.sition, and 
Jun(' la he nMiclc'd Korogwe, froui wliieh town 
the railway to 4 anga desct'nds to the coa'^t 
plain. The (ha'inans had hr'eii v«‘rv industrious 
ill ])ulling up th(' railway, destroying l)ridg(*s 
and "hushing” roads as they n'treated, but 
Hannyngt oil's advance was, nevertheless, so 
ra.pid that the important road bridge over the 
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brigadihr-general j. a. 

HANNYNGTON, G.M.G.. D.S.O., 
Commanded Second East African Brifiade. 

Pangani ni‘ar Korogwe was saved. At this 
point Gen. Smuts instrueted Hannyngton to 
abandon his opiTctions in rsamhara and 
rejoin tlu* main eohimn, considering it imu'e 
important to pursue the <nemy southward 
than to deal with the small eiuMuy ff>rc(^s 
remaining on his lett flank. ^1 hese forces 
afterwards caused a good deal t>f tro«il)le. 

When the main column of Geu. Suuits left 
the line of the Tauga railway at Mikotshoni 
a few days w(‘re oeeupi«‘d in eom])leting a 
bridge over the Pangani left unfinished by the 
Germans and in cutting roads, but pursuit 
of the enemy was soon resumed. At Mkalamo 
the tw'o main columns wt*rc again in touch, and 



FIONEEHS BRIDGE*BU1LD1NG. 


on .funo 0 tUv 1st lOast African Brigtvdc was 
in ac^tioii all clay. As usual, the Gennans 
retired <luring the night. Followed up across 
a dry b(‘lt of 32 miles, they were found to bo 
occupying a strongly entrenched position near 
Handtuii, While Sheppard's brigade demion- 
Htrale<l against the enemy in front, Beves's 
hrigivde was sent westerly to threaten the 
enemy in the rear. Ih'cuining aware of this 
iijoveiiMnit, the (h'rmans evacuated Handeni 
and t urned sout h towards rong>vc. On June 18 
Hevt's’s men, attacking the retreating enemy, 
fought engagciiuMits at two places, at Fongwe 
aiul four miles north thereof. The (iermana 
suth'rcd heavy loss, Vmt they succeeded in 
escaping. On .lunc It) the oth South African 
Infantry (Fol. J. ,1. Byron) were sent to occupy 
Kangata, ('ight miles soiitli of Pongw'e. They 
“ l)uinf)ed ” iigaiiist an entrenched enemy 
position c<ui(*eal(‘d in dense luish and suffered 
heavy losses. 'I'hey hf^ld on staunchly, how- 
t‘V(*r, and night witiu'sscd the usual sequel — 
t he ( Jermans vanished. 

Hivnnyngton, with the greater pai't of his 
hrigtwlc, arrived at Handeni from Korogwe on 
.Tune 21) in time to take |>art in a mo\'emeiit 
which (ien. Smuts ho|)ed would compel the 
eju'my to stand. The (ien nans had retreated 
to a position on the Liikigiira river, where 
the track to Mrogoro approac^hes the Nguni 
hills, • (Ten, Hoskins, with tw<> battalions of 
South African Infantry, a com])osito battalion 
of Kashmir Imperial Servi4*e Infantry . 2.5th 


Koyal Kusiliers and a small body of mounted 
scouts, left camp on the night of .lune 23 and 
the next morning crossed the Lukigura above 
the phvcu' where the (lermans were entrenched 
and got astride tlte road behind the enemy 
position. The same morning (June 24) the 
remainder of the 1st Division, under (Ien. 
Sheppard, advanced direct to the Lukigura. 
At midday the enemy were engaged by both 
columns, being attacked simultaneously on 
throe sides. The Hermans after a stout 
rt^sistance managed to get away V>y the one 
line open to them into the Nguru hills. 
In (Ten. Smuts’s opinion only the denseness of 
the bush, which hid tlieir movements, enabled 
the enemy to escape from complete capture. 
Special distinction was earned in this day’s 
fighting by the Kashmiri, and it was a source of 
gratification that Indian Imperial Service 
troops hod proved their worth, tliough not all 
the contingents did as wx>ll as the Kashmir 
llifles.* The 25th Kusiliers (Lt.-Col. D. P. 
I)ri.scoll, D.S.O.) were coupled with the Kash- 
miri for conspicuous bravery on this occasion. 
In this battalion Mr. F. C. Selous, the African 
explorer, hold the rank of captain, and he set 
a magnificent example to all ranks.f The 

* The .Thind fnfnntry and the Faridkot Sappers and 
among other linpi^rial Service TroopH, earned 
special mention. 

t In September, 1916, Capt. Selous waa given the 
D.S.O. “ for conRpiciiouH gallantry, roHourco and en- 
durance Ihe was 64 years old}. The value of hia services 
with his battalion cannot be over-estimated.*^ 
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BRIDGH OVER THE PANGANI AT MIKOTSHRNI. 
Bejun by the Germans and finished by the British. 


(ierinaii Iohsos at Lukigura were seven whites 
killed and wounded and 14 taken prisoners, 
30 askari killed and many w’ounded and 
c*iptured. Two machine guns, a poin-|)oin and 
much ammunition fell into the Jiands of the 
Hrifish. 

In the Nguru hills the enemy was reinfon^ed 
from the south by Col. von fjt'ttow-Vorbeek. 
The (Jerman positions were very strong, and as 
(h*n. Smuts w^as in no case immediately to 
continue the pursuit, he formed a large standing 
ce.’np on the Msiha river, some eight miles 
b"*yond the Lukigura. 

Our traiiH{)ort (wrote (Jen. Smuts) tmd rfivhed tin* 
uliiiost radius of it.s capacity and the troops hud hccii on 
half rations for .some tinio. I’hoy also ix^quirt'd r<«Ht uii<l 
reor^rani/ation. Several units wore reduced to 30 per 
cent, of tJieir original efifectivos*, owing to the ravages of 
malaria, and the dithcuJtics of evacuating the sick wen' 
lis great as those of forwanJing siipplic.s and rcinforc-e- 
incnts. 

Since May 22 tho troops had inanrhed <?onsidorahly 
over 200 miles in ditTicult country, often having to cut 
their way through almost impenetrable hush, a!ui 
constantly engaging the enemy in ids prepared rearguard 
positions. The march was rendered more arduous hy 
most serious transport and supply diftimlties and, for 
the last 80 miles, since leaving the Vangani, frccpient 
shortage of water for hotii mtui and animals. lh?si<i«*s, 

1 deemed it necessary, in view of thi? ever-growing supply 
difficulties, to repair and restore the Momho-Xd«Teiiia 
[Kandeiii] trolley line before moving farther. 

Additional reasons for the pause at t ho 
Msiha river were (1) the desirability that 
Van Deventer’s division shotild be farther 

♦ One unit which should have been 1,000 strong was 
reduced to 40 effectives. 


advanced bc'forc^ a combined movoinont on 
the . (Icrman force's guarding the (’entral 
Railway begun, and (2) the tirgent m*eessity to 
<‘h‘ar out the enemy ])osti*d on tin* h‘ft flank of 
(Jen. Smuts’s fmve. .Meantime* (Iciicral .Hoc.d' 
quart<*rs wc'ri* es(ablisli(*d at Han(h*ni. 'I’hoiigh 
in the miildlo of th(> tropics and only 1,000 feet 
liigli, Huydt*rti was ext raordinarily' cool. Tliis 
was agreeable enougli for tlio hhu’opeans, but 
was very trying to the Indinn troops. 'riir» 
native troo|>s. King’s African Rifles, made 
th<*ms<»lves at home. As usiml, whenever they 
were halt(*d long enough, they built Ihemselves 
a village of grM.ss huts, with well-lai<l-oul streets, 
pallismh*s and main gates. In tin* district 
were many .shfifulxis (plantations), ehi(*fly of 
rubber. * 

(Mearii)g the left flank of (Jen. Smuts meant 
the ri'duetion t)f Kast(Tii I’sjimbare. and the 
coast region from the Anglo-( J(‘rman fronti<‘r 
to lk*ga.moyf). Tii these ()p<*rations th(* naval 
scpiadron und(’r Rear-yVdmiral K. K. Charlton, 
(ML, Hindered vahiahle help, while the (Jov(‘rn- 
ment of Zan/Jhar plae<*d ih<*ir st(*ain<‘rs at the 
dispo'^al of (J<*n. Smuts. The gn'ater part of 

* The largest nf ihcsr nhui hti'* was gwimmI by Mr. \V. N. 
McMillan, an American hig-gaiin* hunter and explunjr 
whu IhkI becGinc a settler in British Kast Africa. • Mr. 
Mc.Millan served in the British Inrecs, attaining the ratik 
of major. For the benefit of tl)e troops In? maintuined, 
entirely at his own ex|x<nH»‘, two «plendi»liy Htaficd and 
erpiip|K*d convalescent homes. Another prominent settler 
in British Kasl Africa who j<iiricd the forces was Lord 
tVa»i worth; he served in the Royal Artillery as a 
liciitennnf. 
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tlio coast plain is covered with dense jungle, 
t he heat is intense, t he climate most unhealthy, 
and in this district as few Kurojiean troops as 
|)Ossible were employed. The coast opt'rations, 
subject to the orders of tlen. Edwards, 
were undcu* the command of Col. (\ W. Price, 
C.M.G., and were aldy carried tuit. The lirs^ 
step taken was to send the oth Indian hdanlry 
across the British border tow ards Tanga ; a 
small enoniy detaclunent retreated before^ them. 
Then a force under Col. Price landed at Kwale 
Jhiy, eiglit miles north of 'Fanga. It arrivi'd 
* before that place on July 7, simultaneously with 
the appearance of British warships in th(‘ 
liarbo u r . ' Fanga was occ 1 1 pied prac t i cal 1 y w i t h - 

out opposition, very interesting information 
being obtained from (h‘rman sources as to the 
effect of the bombardment of th(^ place in 
November, 1914. 'Fhe enemy force, about 
200 strong, (‘jected from 'Fanga hirlo'd in the 
neighbouring jungk*, and, in conjunction witF 
th(' force of about the same strength whi<*h 
had fled from Tfannyngton at Korogwe, began 
to mid t he British lines of connmmication, aial 
even, on July IJ, miuh* a determined but 
unsuc(tt^ssful attemj>t to blow' up the road 
bridge at Korogwe. The oth Indian Infantry 
from "Fanga and the r)7th Rifles from 
Jvorogw’t" completed the occupation of 
Csambara. At Amani, the important hot aiii 
c-al station in Eastern Usambara, 25 
I0uro[)(*ans surrendered. A detachnn'iit of 
Railway Sappers and Miners, Jhind Im- 
perial Service Infantry and oilier details, 
under Lieut. -Col. C. W. Wilkinson, R.E., on 
July 15 defeated the Korogwe raiders on the 
lower Pangani, capturing a llott'hkiss gun in 
good order. 'Fhe port of Pangani was occupieel 
by the Navy on July 25. Cen. Hannyngton 
was now' sent back from the? Lukigura to hel|) 
in rounding-up the enemy parties. I le follow cd 
in part the old and practically disused slave 
route from Ifandeni to Pangani. Elusive as 
ever, most of the (lermans succcedefl in escaping 
south. They were jmrsued by Jj'eut.-Col. 
VV’. J. Mitchell with a detachment of lOth 
Pat bans, a detachment of the Cape Corps (t he 
“ t.-ape Boys co-o|)erating. The eiuMny wen? 
beaten and driven south to Mandera, on the 
lower W^lmi. The small port of Sadani, at the 
mouth of the northern branch of the W’ami, was 
occupied by the Navy on August. 1, and h<?re 
a detachment of the West India Regiment 
was landed. Gen. Smuts had alretwly retudied 
the conclusion that ^or a campaign whicli 


thrt*atened to be long drawn increasing use 
would have to be mad(* of African troops, and 
the West India Regiment was but the first 
addition of negro soldi(‘rs made to tlu' ICxpt'di- 
t ionary Ponte. 'Fhe West Indians, the Cape 
Corps apd the lOtli Pathans between them 
cleared the enemy out of the lower W'ami a.nd 
th<*n ad\a.nced t(» Bagamoyo. That once 
lamous roadstead oppf)sit(' Za.n 7 .il);ir, the start- 



BRIGADIER-GENKKAI. P. S. BEVES, 
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ing point of the gr(*atest explorers f)f Afric’a, had 
Ikmmi eclips(‘d by the rise of Ihir-es-Salaam, but 
was st ill of sonie im]>ortance. It was ca.pt uretl, 
after a brilliant little operation, by ships of 
Admiral Charlton's squmlron on August. 15. 
aiinong the booty i>eing one of th(‘ Kiinigsberg’s 
4*1 in guns uninjured. With the o(‘ciipation 
of Bagamoyo, the whole of the a.F'ea bctwcMTi 
Gen. Smuts's main column and tla* sea had 
been cleared of the <‘nemy. An a.dditional 
advantage was reape<l in that it now beca,me 
|)Ossible tr> shorterj t he lines of (Muimiunicait ion. 
The British ha-se, with the help of the \a.vy, was 
removed from Moiul)a.sa to 'Fa.nga, a saving of 
75 miles in the \ oyag<' from the (‘ap(' and from 
2t)0 to 500 miles in rail transi)orl being thus 
efT(‘ctr*d. 

Beforf* th(‘ dost? of the.se coa.sf openitions 
(4en. Smuts had, on August 5, re.smned his 
oiTcnsive. In the interval Gen. Botha, wlioseson, 
Capt. L. P»ot ha, was serving under Gen. Smuts, 
paid a visit to East Afri<*a. He stayed a few 
days at hemlquartcrs at Handcni and inspected 
the camp on the Msihi river, having the ex- 
perience of coming once again within range 
of the (kTinan guns. While the 1st and 3rd 
Divisions had been compulsorily inactive, tho 
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2n(l Division had kopt tho enemy in play, 
and when (ien. SnuitH once more tKlvanced 
Van Deventer was already in posseasion 
of the middle sect ion of the Central 
Kail way. 

His division having restetl 04^1 l»een 
strengthened, and th(‘ dry season having eoine. 
Van Deventer on June 24 attacked and carried, 
with small loss, th(‘ Cerman position near 
K<.nd<»a Irangi. Von Lettow-Vorbeek had 
already s(‘nt ])art of the Ktmdoa troops to Hie 
Xguru mountains to oppose (Jen. Smuts, and 
lie now’ f<‘ll back eastwards towards Mrogoro. 


under lieavy maehine-gnn fire. Going straight 
for the enemy position Kirkpatrick’s men took 
it with a loss of eight killed and nine wounded,, 
and tm Jidy 31 seized Saranda station on the 
Central Railway, as well os Kilinuintinde, seven 
miles farther south. Before Van Deventer's 
•main column could move supplies and trans 
ports had to be collected — his line of cornmuni- 
elation \va.s still the long trail by Arusha and 
M(»shi. But by mid-July Van Deventer was well 
on his way. He divided his column into two 
foree.s, one, chiefly mounted troops, under 
Hrig.-Gen. Mamie Botha, the other, chiefly 



HRITISH SHIPS OFF TANGA HARBOUR, NOVEMBER, 1914. 
(Prom a German photograph found on the capture of the town in July, 1916). 


I he rapid progn'ss the Kelgians wore then 
making in ilio north’W*('st part of the protecto- 
rate rendered it ton hazardous for von Lettow - 
\ orht'ck to go w (vst to Tahora ; tlie German 
force there had to he left to its fate. (Jen. 8iuuts 
tlierefon' ordered \’an Deventr'r to press on to 
the railway at Dodoma and thence turn coast- 
ward to co-opc'rate with the* l«t and Jrd 
Divisions (Jen. \ an Devc‘n(c‘r c‘arried out thi.s 
work with great vigour and complete suewss. 
Small eeJumns under Lieut. -Cols. A. J. Taylor 
and H. J . Kirkpat riek operated on the right flank. 
( v>l. Kirk})atriek s (.»olunm had one sharp action. 
While going thnnigh very tlense hush, wdiere 
scouting w as almost impossible, it eame suddenly 


infantry, under Brig. -Gen. Berrang6. On 
July 25 Berrang^'s men had a stiffish fight, the 
Armoured Motor Battery (wdiich was com- 
manded by Major Sir John Willoughby) dis- 
tinguishing itself by engaging the enemy 
at close range. P'our days later Berrang6 
seized the section of the railw-ay at Dodoma. 
Mamie Botha occupied the water-holes at 
Ti.ssa Kwa Meda on July 22, after a 
sharp encounter. “ Prom here,” wrote Gen. 
Smuts, “ Brig-Gen. Mamie Botha, who had 
rendered great service at the hecid of this 
[the 1st South African Mounted] Brigade, re- 
turned to the Union of South. A|rt(^a on private 
business.” His place was taken by Brig. -Gen, 
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KIN(;\S AFRICAN RIFLES IN CAMP. 

Niissfy, who had been Van Deventer's Chief of \V)nle Van Deventer was coining? east (ien. 

8taff. The brigade reached and occupied the Simits had Ix'gnn to press the enemy iroin the 
railway at Kikoinbo on July 30. north. From his camp at Msiha the mad soiitli 

Thus by the end of .July Van Deventer was the liiu' of his advance passes for e.bout to 

in possession of 100 miles of the Central Railway, miles close beneath the main western mass f»f 

from Kilimantinde on the west to Kikoinbo the Ngiiru Mountains, with foothills and the 

on the east. Practically every bridge and lofty Kanga Mountain on th(‘ (‘ast. Th<* 

culvert was found to have been blown up, but ( lerrnans had a force of some ,l,0t)0 riflt's, with 

the enemy had not had tim<* for the further much heavy and light artillery, in th(‘ moun- 

destruction of the track. By August 0 V'an tains and athunrt tlie road, v\hich was en- 

Deventer had concentrated his division at tn*mlied along the foothills which it crosses. 

Nja again, east of Dodoma. Ccn. Sumts dccifhsl to cl(‘ar the mountains by 
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wide turning movements. The footpaths ami 
tracks which had to be taken were very dirtlcult 
and progress was much liampered iiy tiie 
numerous streams which scored the sides of the 
massif and unite to form the Wami. Of ih<*se 
streams tlie Mdjonga (or Mhonda) flows through 
the broadest valley or gap of the mountains, 
and in this gaj^ was the mission station *of 
Mhonda. (leu. Knslin, who, with tlie 2nd South 
African Mounted Brigade, entered the mountain 
on August 0, occupieil Mhonda on August 8. He 
reported that the route h(> had followi'd was 
impracticable for wheeled traflic of any kind. 


but did not succeed in hohling them. A small 
jiartyot the enemy, aided by a naval 4‘1 in. gun, 
engaged Knsliirs troops, and ev<*ntua.lly the 
whole* force, tijving with th(‘m the M in. gun, 
got away. Sliepperd, having worked his way 
through th<‘ dense bush round the* c‘n<*my 
posit iotis on the slope's of Kanga, rca<‘hed tlu* 
Bussonga river on April 12. Ih‘ found the 
e'lH'iny had cNjicuati'il the Buliungu position. 
.Vlt hough tin* “drive* " had failed, the (ier.ucns 
had been foree*d to abandon, w it bout firing a 
shot, <l peesition which it would have* be*e*n ve'ry 
e*ostly le> capture*. 'The^ feillow ing is a <l<*s(‘ript ie>n 



CONVEYING TROOPS HV BOAT. 


and the trans])ort, which had started to follow 
Enslin, had to be sent back. Of tlie eithe'r 
forces, Hannyngton’s Brigade w(*nl deiwn the 
Mdjonga valley and Sheiijiard's Brigade* 
traversed the bush on the left (east) flank to g(*t 
behind the main enemy position, which was 
near the main roiwl at Kuhungu. (len. Brits 
took Beves’s Brigade to reinforce Hannyngton, 
who on August 9 had reached Matamondo, 
where one of Enslin’s mouiitetl regiments, vvhiedi 
had lost its way in the mountains, eventually 
arrived. 

There was very stiff flghting at Matamondo 
on August 10 and 11, tlie British casualties 
amounting to about 00 killed and wounded. 
The enemy suffered mucli more heavily and on 
the night of the 11th retreated. Enslin had 
occupied positions on the line of their retreat. 


of till* Buhungu position as s(*i*n by (Jen. 
Shc])par(rs fon*o on .August 12 : - 

Kuhiuigii. w liicli roveTril th«* (irrimin ri^hl flunk, 

Wfll iinpo*v:iinl»k*, ouiriu' to tin* ircilnlily to ns«* 

rtrtilk'iy it o! llin druse foivst nil around. 

Tta* position \va>< V'ly heavily ejdrvnrhed iuid .-o e«.n- 
.vtnaMi’d ii'^ to olitain an all round lire. In front of tlin 
tivnehes was a iin«* of Nliarpriied slakes eoveied with 
grass, a hoirilile surprise to .anyone eliaivini.: nj) the j)laee. 
'File stakes were a foot ainl a lialf liiL'Ii. All annmd wa-* 
one mass of dug <mts, to allow lla* delaehinents to get 
r»>v<*r fnnn tin* iwroplane hoinhs, whieli had given 
them a hot, time. 1'liere was a deep feeling id thank- 
fulness that tl>e Innnieg moxement of Brits and 
Hannyngton had ran. ed the Cermans to eva.Miate it Ion 
August lh|. ^ 

On cvaciuiling Ruhungn the bulk of the 
enemy force, falling l^i-t^k towards Mrogoro, 
erossctl the Wami at Dakawa and occupied r.n 
entrenched position on its farther (right) liank, 
breaking down the bridge after they had passed 
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AKMOUKHl) MOrOR-LOKRY CROSSING A DAMAGED RAILWAY BRIDGE, 
rhe S.A. Pioneers narrowed the liaujje of the heavy lorries so that they could run on the railway line. 


'riu‘y \vrn‘ followed by Ki.sliir.s MtHiiitod 
wliih* a sinr.ll force und(‘r Sheppard 
<*rossed tlu* river up. Both Kn^^liii anil 

Sl)e|)pard u.pproaclied Dakc-wj*. on .Xu^ust Ub 
a third force, compos<*d of t h ' tit li South African 
llorsi*, two double companies of Baluchis, a 
South African Infantry Battalion, c.nd part of 
tlu* 27th Mountain Battery, acting with Knslin. 
This third force tnade for the 1). kuva crossing. 
A belt of thick bush covered their ap])roaeh, 
but as the W'c.mi was luuired the bush gave 
place to open fori'st, with fairly big trees and 
much tall gr.v^s. The (terinan position was 
w(‘ll sited necr th<* riv(*r with several machine 
guns covering the crossing. The enemy was 
iti sullicienl strength to prevent the crossing 
being seized and at the sa.metimeto keep off 
Sheppard’s force (not more than 500 rifles), 
which laid taken up a |)osilion about two miles 
from t heir right flank. 

1 (wroto tv (•orivs|i()n<t**nl ? with tlie 
tubmu t' in tin* iittcrnonn ni tin* Ihilnchis and Olh South 
\fi intn IliirM', w lu*. tiinh'i' tv hot riflt* fiiv, pit to within 150 
Minis t)f th(' ftNor. wluTo they ont riujclu'd. 'I'hn Indiuii 
nuninltiin art illnry. wl tisi* ohsorv iitioii oltintT wtw po.Mt 4 >d 
n\ th<* Ihilnrl’i lirin>; lin*, thfn opt'ited lire, sniirrhiiig I lie 
• •neiiiy trenrlins m ,i nn-i* of l.tiao yunl.H. The 2ml 
Mo ntr«l Ih *1.* ci itio into tu-li.tn on the ri^dit, hut dul 
not iitl«'in])l to rros' tlu* Wtinii. At 7 o’clock the next 
niorrtinK'. <»n Ihihn hi sootits tippronchiiii: the river Imiik, 
I hoy wore hciivily liriMl tipon. Tho enctny seemed to 
have l)t*cn rcintor<-cd. A little later nn enemy rnaoltine 
-un wax Mnm-.hed hy shells from tho 'JTili Mountain 
battery. Fi^hun^ at tin* crossing continued into 
the affenatort. Fmir urmoiin*d cars which, <ooii 
after \nidday. hoMly advanced almost to the river’s 
» dp* wen* ohliued to retin*. A C rmnn sniper 
wonmietl the s.inadroti <ommander. While the de- 
laehinent at the l^ridp was holding the enemy 
the .Mounted briLjude inaua;'ed to eross the river higher 
np, hut it was hife in tin* afternoon ftelore tliey got 
near the enemy. All this time Slieppani.. K.luiiin, 
though uiiuhle to advance, httin|K.‘retl ihe fo,., who in the 


night slip{H>d awiiy. 'I'he heat whs mo.st trying ami, 
although the jiefion w'>is fought hy a river, there was a 
lack of water. 'I'he South Africans esp*eially HufTereil 
l*adly from thirst. Oi.r casualties were about 120 all 
told. The enemy losses wc're <*orf ainly double ours. But 
they earned off their tield guns. 

Skilfid handling of his forct's had again 
extricated the enemy from a di flic nit position, 
but he was still in a tight corner, with Van 
Deventer pressing fast along the liiu; of tho 
railway to which he was retreating. On the 
same day that he Jiad concentrated his division 
at Njangalo (August 9) Van Deventer started 
east. On August 12 he occupied Mpapua ; 
on August 15 and 10 lie fought the enemy at 
Ividete station, losing 0 killed and 59 wounded. 
The enemy, outflanked by mounted troops, 
retired, and on August 22 Van Deventei 
entered Kilossa, the garrison of which had 
already gut away to Mrogoro. Gen. Van 
Deventer’s n*port to Gen. Smuts giv’’es some 
idea of th(^ difliciilties overcome in this rapid 
advance, in which the South African troops 

cre seen at their best : — 

'riio railway from Kideto to KiloHHa foi- a diHtanco of 
25 iiiilo.s follow’s a narrow ilofilo cut through the U.sugara 
mountains hy the Mkondokw'a river ; every yan* of 
/dvance WHS stubbornly re.siHtod hy the enemy. . . . The 
fighting consi.stcd of tlio enemy receiving our advance 
guard w'ith one of several amhu.shes, thru falling hack 
<m A well- prepared position, and retiring from that oti 
to further w'ell-scli?cttMl arnhush places and positions. 
.MI the time our ic.ss advanced troops were sub- 
jccteii to vigonius .shelling by means of long-range navul 
giin.s. 

Since leaving Kondoa Irangi the troop.s w'ho have 
reached Kilfissa by the shortest route have done at least 
220 iniio.s. Owing to batl roads, shortage of transport 
HTid the rapiility of advance, the aderjiiato rationing of 
iho troops w'as not possible. The underfeeding and over* 
working an? .sadly reflected in their state of health. 
Regarding the animals of iny Division, the advance from 
Mpapua to Kilossa was through one continual fly belt 
when* practically all the animals were infected. 
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Gen. Smuts now tried, in his own phrase, 

“ to bottle the enemy up in ^Irogoro.” To this 
end Enslin was sent south. He crossed the 
Central Railway west of Mrogoro on August 23 
and the next day occupied Mlali, on the vvestc'rn 
flanks of theUluguru hills, some 15 miles Kouth- 
west of Mrogoro. The 1st Mounted Brigade, 
under Gen. Nussey, wi^s now detached from ' 
Van Deventer’s division to co-operate with 
Enslin The rest of Van Deventer’s divisi<»n, 
notwithstanding the exhausted condition of the 
infantry, responded gallantly to an appeal by 
Gen. Smuts that they should block the enemy 
line of retreat still farther to the south west. 
Crossing a series of mountain ridges, all 
entrenched, and at each of wdiich the enemy 
fought retarding actions, they reached Kidodi, 
on the Ruaha river, on September 10 a 
remarkably fine perfonnance. Gen. Smuts 
was specially concerned to bar this route as 
he had learned that, if driven from ^Irogoro, it 
was Col, von bettow-V^jrbtck’s intention to 
retire by it to Mahenge, a G(.)vernment station 
on a healthy plateau whicli lies midway 
b(»tw’een Mrogoro and l^ake Nytisa. 

Having made dispositions to guard against 


von I^^ttow-V’orlx'ck’s escape, the troops on 
the \V ami began the nuvrch to Mrogoro on 
August 23. Gen. Smuts first moved back along 
the VVami for nim;^ miles, st riking thence across 
a waterless belt of some 25 inik‘s to the 
Ngenmgere. The dense bush, tht^ heat and 
the absen/^e of water made tliis inarch, which 
lasted two days, one of the most trying of th(' 
whole campaign. It servt'd its j)ur|)ose, for, 
misl(‘d by Enslin’s moveiiH'nt farther wc*st, 
the enemy had massed his troops on the dirt’ct 
road between Mrogoro and Dakawa. The 
German commander-in chief liiul lieen at 
Mrogoro for some wt‘eks. Tht re also was the 
(Jovernor, Dr. Schm'c, and tlie adininistrativi 
head(juartc‘rs. By August 24 von Let tow - 
X’orbeck realized t hat not only was it iinpossibh' 
to hold the placid any longer but that unless In 
relreatc'd immediately tiu* decisive engagement 
it was his object to avoid would have to be 
fought. Calling back his forces from the 
Dakawa road, lie hurriedly eva(‘uat(*d Mrogoro 
(taking Dr. Sehiu'e with him), leaving the town 
by a track wliich went du<‘ south through the 
Uluguru mountains. Gim. Smuts did not 
know' that this truck (*xisted until on August 2t) 



action AT DAKAWA, WAMI RIVER. 

A Attch made o. the .pot. A mouDfln battery (on le.. then 200 yard. froT. the enemy*, treneh... 
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(ho brioiKlos of (ioiiH. Sh<'|)|»ml and Hfvo.-s 
oiitorod Mrojioro. ^I’hoii it \va>i thiit (ho 

('|id>oriito iinunnoiiioiitH mado to ({iiiird tlio 
I1htiU>« r»f t li(‘ mouulaiiis Hugmyngton vvivs now 
moving c ast cf I Inguni h/ul proved vain, 
(‘iiemy laid oiici- more ^ot away. 

Althoii^di his tr<M)|)s and animals w^mv “ worn 
out” and his transport had nniehed ‘‘its 
(^xlrcmie radios of aetion,” (Jen. Smuts deeid«‘d 
upon immc*diat»* pursuit of the enc'iny. Attc'r 
six weeks of most arduous tight in>; th«‘ ( Jermans 
wen* drivcm fmm tin* riiiguru mountains. They 
eviu'u vted KissMku their last and ehief strong- 
hold in tho^c* mountanic, on S ‘jitcMulicT l.i, 
h.iving previoudy ahandoned two naval guns 


conducted the coast operations farther north, 
had aliout 2,000 troops at Hagainoyo — Indiir s, 
( -ape Ih^ys and West Indians. He divided them 
into two columns. While one eolunin marched 
along the coast, tlie other took a more ir!and 
route so as to approach Dar es Sa** .am from tlie 
east. Xeither column met with serious opposi- 
* tioi.. The (Jermans had determined not to 
defend Dar-es -Salaam, where they had gathen^d 
a large nnmher of European non-combatants. 
, Simultaneously with the appearance of Col. 
Trice before Dar-es-Salaam liritish warships 
entered the harbour and the town was ceremoni- 
ously occupied on September 4. The garrison 
had retired south some days |)reviously, taking 



C; HUMAN FORT AT KISSAKI, ULUGURU MOUNTAINS. 


!Uid vriy hv-ge <|tiantities of heavy-gun am- 
muii lion. Ta t of the (IcTiuan force escaped 
to .Malu'ngc, hut the main body, with von 
Leltow-Vorbeck atid Or. Sclinee, took up 
<lc‘fensive positions towards the coast and 
stretching from the* Mgeta ri^vr to south of the 
Kutiji. Jt was now mid-S(*pteml)er, and (Jen. 
huuts’s.Vrmy was so exhausted and worn out — 
for weeks it had bcH*n on half rations or less 
that a thorough rc*st was im|)eratively necessarv, 
on medical as well as miluary grounds. Fur 
the time being olTensive operations ceased. 

CVincurn’iitly with the advance of the Hritish 
main forces in August, operations were imder- 
takc'n to clear the coast plain between Baga 
inoyo ttiid Dar-es -Salaam, (k^l. Trice, who had 


with them their artillery, cxci'pt one (bin. gun, 
wliich was blown up. The harbour works and 
the railway station liad also been effectively 
d 'stroyed. Many of the CJerman locomotives 
were run into the sea. 

In seven months, March-September, 1916, 
(Jen. Smuts had reduced the strength of the 
eneiny oppo.sed to him by two-thirds and had 
occupied the whole of the north-oa.stern part of 
(Jerman Ea.st Africa, including the chief areas 
of European settlemerrt - Kilimanjnro-Meru, 
Usainbara, Handeni and Mrogoro. Concur- 
rently Belgian forces under Maj.-( Jen. Tonibeur 
Jiad conquered the north-west part of the 
German protectorate. The two main Belgian 
columns, which were commanded respectively 
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by Cols. Olson and Molitor, invaded Gonnan 
t (‘rritory north and south of Lake Kivu in April. 
Col. Molitor, who stru *k south-east, was aided 
by a Lake Column sent by Gen. Smuts to tho 
Victoria Nyanza and commanded by Hrig.-Gen. 
Sir Charles Cn^we. Col. Olsen’s column, 
marehiiig down the north-east shores of Tangan- 
yika, occupied Ujiji and Kigoma, the lake 
terminus of th(^ C’entral Railway, early in 
August, Relgian gunboats and seaplanes assist- 
ing. 'riiereaft-er the Olsrui, Molitor and Crewe 
columns advanced on Tabora, the chief town in 
the western ])art of German East Africa. It 
was oeeupied l)y the Helgitins in September 
after stubborn fighting. Thi^ one section of th<^ 
railway It'tt in ((erman hands, that between 
I’abora and Kilimantinde, was .seized by Sir 


Charles Crewe’s ce’jiinn. By the end of 
Soptoinber the (-ontral Railway and the 
whole of the German protectorate north of 
the line had passed into the possession of the 
Allies. 

Gen. Northey’s ' Nyasaland and Rhodesia 
columns had also achieved noteworthy suc- 
cesses. T^etween May and Septeml^r they 
conquered the south-western part of Gorman 
I^]ast Africa, and after tho capture of Tabora 
and Mrogoro they played an increasingly 
important Y>art in the operations. The story of 
tlif^ campaign in the western part of German 
East Africa, of . thci fighting in the Mahenge 
and Rufiji districts and of the Portuguese 
operations in the south is reserved for treatment 
in a subsequent cliaptor. 


CHAPTER CLXXXIV. 

THE 

RUMANIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1916: 
(III.) THE LAST PHASE. 


Situation after the Fall of Hukatiest — The Invading Forc es and Their Tlanh- IUjmanian 
AND Russian Retreats -Ahandonment of the Dohrudja- The Delta of the Danuhe -Fall 
OF Macun and Rraila — The Skreth Line The Knd of the Knemv Advance— A Ritter Winter 
— Rumanian Armv Reoroanization — Cierman Hopes of Bread and Oil— Their J)isAppoiNT- 
MENT — Destruction of the Oil Fields Rumanian Polittc’s — Formation of a National 
Covernm ENT— Prospects of Reform- Rumania and the Allies. 


W ITH tho fall of Bukorest on Decem- 
ber 6, 19 Hi, opens the last stage 
of the enemy tvdvance in Rumania. 
The Rumanian theatre of war 
remained as yet divided into three distinct 
parts, which may bo described as the Moldavian, 
the Wallaehian, and the Dobrudja fronts. 

Along the Moldavian border the opposing 
forces were still facing each other in approxi- 
mately tho same positions as hod been reached 
by the Rumanian Fourth Army under (Jen. 
Presan about the middle of October, 1919, 
but by the end of November hardly any 
Rumanian units were left in that sector, their 
])lace having been taken by two Russian armies 
under Generals Kaledin and Lechitsky, the 
conquerors of Lutsk and CzcTnowitz — the main 
craftsmen of tho Russian victory in the summer 
of 1916. The enemy forces in this area w'ere 
comprised in two Austro-Hungarian armies, 
the Seventh under Gen. Kovess von Kovess- 
haza in the norths and the First imder Gen. Arz 
von Straussenberg in the south ; those tw'o 
commanders, both natives of Transylvania, 
wcire among the few Austro-Hungarian geiicTals 
whose reputation was not lost in the disasters 
which the Hapsburg Monarchy had suffered on 
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tho Russian front during the prc>ceding summer. 
Be.sides A qstro -Hungarian troops their armies 
contained a fair number of German units, iiinong 
others a group of divisions undc^r ( l<*n. von Ocrok. 
The suprc'ine I'm^iny coiiunand w as nominally in 
the hands of Archduke Joseph, a hlue-hlooded 
nonentity. When on November 22 Arehduke 
Charles Fraiuns .Joseph had HueiM»<*ded his 
great-uncle as FmpiTor of Austria and King of 
Hungary, Archduke Josi'ph, a member of the 
so-called Hungarian branch of the Hapsl)urg.s, 
was apjiointed to tlie (•ornmand on tln^ Tran- 
sylvanian front. 

Tn the centre, in the Walhwhian jdain, the 
enemy armies w’cn? predominantly German, 
and remained entirely under German c«)niinand.- 
Here Field-Marshal von Mackensen personally 
supervised the ojicratioris ; it was he with 
whom rested in reality the sui>reme enemy 
command in tlie entire Rumanian t}n*atre of 
w’ar, from Dorna V^atra to the Black Sea. By 
December 6 tho entire Wyllaehian front liofl 
been reduced to about 75 miles. V\ ithin this 
sector oporatr'd two armio.s : tho Ninth German 
Army under (Jen. von Falkenhayn, whicJi in 
November had been .scattered along the entire 
northern border of Wallaehia from tho Vulcan 
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Mount rtins to tlio I3u/f*u Pass, on a front of 
about 150 miles, and the so-fulled army tho 
Danube under Oon. von Kosch. I ho Ninth 
Army presented the strongest eon(*entration 
of forces within tlic entire Kumanian theatre 
of war ; it included the army groups of tlenerals 
von Kiihne, Kraftt von Delmensingen and von ^ 
Morg(‘n and the Cavalry ('orps of Count 
Schmettow. The army of t lie. Danube consisted 



r.RNERAL ARZ VON STRAUSSRNBERG 
Commanded the First Austro-Hunf^arian Army 
on the Moldavian Border. 

of Cerman, Mulgarian and Turkish divisions, 
and was to b(‘ further r(*inforeed in its advance 
along the Danube ; it gathered in the forces 
wliich bad V^t'cn detailed to guard the river-line, 
whilst the uorthtM-n bank had still been in, the 
possession of tlu‘ Russian and Rumanian forces. 
On the side of our Allies, following on the battle 
of thti Argesh, most of t he worn-out Rumanian 
units wt*re withdrawn behind the front, 
to b<» reorganisfd under the leiwlership of 
Oenerals Avereseu and Presan. They vvt»ro 
rephved by frt*sh Russian troops, and thus 
the Rumanian theatre of war gradually changed 
into a fourth division of the Russian front 
(the other tliree were —the northern sector on 
tlie Dvina under Gen. Ruzsky, tho centre 
in Lithuania under Oen. Evert, and tho original 
southom front in Volhynia and Galicia under 
Gen. Brusiloff). In January, 1917. Gon. Gurko, 


who had greatly distinguished himself during 
the autumn fighting in Volhynia, was put in 
supreme command of all the Allied forces in the 
Rumanian theatre of war. 

In the Dobrudja the Allied forces under the 
Russian General Sakharoff were still faedng 
the Third Bulgarian Army under Gen. Nerizoff 
on a line extending 10 to 1,5 miles north of the 
Cernavoda-Constanza railway. These positions 
liiwl been reiudietl by tlie Russian count er- 
otTt‘nsive about tlie middle of November ; then 
the fatal breakdown in the Jiu Valley made 
Wfillachia the centre of events. 

Wallaehia remained the centr(> also after 
the. fall of Biikarest. Tho initiative was 
entirely with the enemy, and all the efforts 
and skill of the Russian generals and all the 
ftmacity of tho Russian peasant-soldier could 
not counterbalance tho omissions of the 
thoroughly disorganised and ineompotent — 
sometimes even criminally incompetent — 
Government system of Russia’s ancien rtglrnc. 
Half of the reinforcements which Russia sent 
to Rumania in December, 1916, if afforded two 
months earlier — when tho weakness and failings 
of the Rumanian army organisation and the 



GENERAL VON KOvESS 
Commanded the Seventh Auatro-Hundarian Army 
on the Moldavian Border. 


overpowering strength of the enemy had p ' ready 
become patent to the whole world — might 
have saved the situation. Now the invasion 
could not be arrested, not even after the 
eastern base of the Wallachian salient had been 
reached. 

After the battle of the Argesh the enemy 
advance in the centre had brought the WaJ- 
lachian front into line wjth tho western border 
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of Moldavia ; they joined into a practically 
straight line extending from Dorna Vatra, at 
the farthest north-western end of Moldavia, to 
Oltenitza on the Danube, and at right angles 
tf) that river. From Oltenitza to a short 
distance north of Cernavoda the Danube intcT- 
venod between the opposing forces, on a lin(‘ 
running to the east with a slight but increasing 
curve to the north, in the Dobrudja the front 
extended due east and west. 

The further enen\y advance in VV'allachis 
had to be a whe(d pivoting on so\ith -eastern 
Tnpisylvania, a\nd sweeping across the low- 
lands in the big bend of the Danube l)etween 
Oiionitza and Braila. The ultimate objective 
set in tluit wheel to the two German armies in 
tlie centre wji,s the narrow sector betweem 
Foeshani and Braila, in front of the Sereth line. 
'Phe right tmemy wing in tlie Dobrudjai wavs 
meaintimc to complete the conquest of tliat 
province, supyaort the operaU ions- on the left- 
bank of the Danube, and tinailly to turn the 
line of the Sertd-h by crossing the DainuPae below 
GahUz amd invuding Bessa^rabia. The Austro- 
Hungaritm axrmies on the left wing were to 
force, through the valleys of the Bistritsa, the 
Trotus and other minor mounta^in straumis, a 
descent into the vivlley of the Sereth amd 
agaxinst the Dorohoi-Bacau-Foeshani railwavy. 
In the centre the two German armies, av new 
fjhalanx directed against a sector which towairds 
the close of the caunpaign meavsured only about 


50 miles, were to continue to maike the y)aico in 
the offcMisiva^ ; the lint' on which tlit'ir aidv'ance 
was fiiudly arrt'sted marked oidy the minimum 
of the (h'rman strategic aiims. 

But lor the Russian commaind the line along 
the northt'rn Molda\'ian border, liendiiig bat'k 
paist Oenai aitd Mainist'shti to tht' lower Sereth, 
hnd along tht' Damube from Galixtz to tlu' Blavck 
Seav, nieaint the maximum withdnuval trom- 
pat ible with the saifoty of their (laliciam front. 
Had the line ot the lower St'reth been turned 
or broken thrt>ngh, or haid the raiihvay lint' in 
the uy)per aintl midtlU* Sen*th Valley been amy- 
whert> readied by tht' t‘nt*my, our Allies" wtnild 
have laid to evacuaitt' Moltlavia anti retire on 
to the line of tJio Bruth. 'This mov't*mt*nt, by 
unct)vering the Hukoviniavn flank, woultl luvvt' 
necessitated tdso a retreat from the Garpathian 
front between the .lablonitsa and Dorna 
Vatra, in sttuth-t'asttTn Galitria and in tht' 
Buktivina. The Rnssiains would have liad tt> 
abandon the wide bt*lt t»f land south t)f th(» 
Dniester which the brilliant vicitirit's of Gt'iieral 
Lechitsky had gained for them in .luim »and 
July, 11)10. Nt)t mert'ly strategit^ally but 
even in territory they would havt' hist mtisl 
of the fruits of the pri'Ct'ding siminua’ campaign. 
The enemy would havt' regained tin' imyjortant 
railw'ay line at t/he northt'rn fot)t t>f the Car- 
)3athians, the object t>f so many offensivt's and 
count er-oJTonsives during the two years 11)14- 
1910. '^Phe Rumanian camyiaign w^otild have 
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resulted in a marked enemy recovery in the 
entire southern half of the Eastern front. Jt 
was therefore with the utmost tenacity that the 
Russians continued to hold the lino from .Dorna 
Vatra to the Odobeshti Mountains, and here, cm 
a front of about 150 miles, during a campaign 
of thre(3 months, which was marked by very 
considerable advances in every other part of 
the Rumanian theat re of war, the enemy never 
succeeded in breaking anywli(‘re tlirough tie* 
Allied defences or in gaining anything l)ut 
small local advantages usually fully counter- 


the fighting fell. Two river lines inferveno 
between the Argt'sli and tin' Rimnic Sarat- 
Rraila front, tlu' Jalomitsa and the (^almatuiul, 
whilst th(‘ Ru/.('u, running in its lower course 
in a north-easterly direction, covers the W(*stern 
flank of the positions rtaind Hraila. In their 
lower coiirses#thcse rivers form serious oVistaeles 
to military operations, but- each of them 
was forctHl in its upper course by tli<' (lermaii 
advanet* along the IMoeshti-Kocshani railway. 
'I'he (listane(‘ from Phx^shti to lh(' Ihi/(*u River 
amounts to only H> mil(‘s, and on Di'cemln'r 14 , 



RUMANIAN CONVOY IN RUKAREST SHORTLY BEFORE ITS CAPTURE. 


balanced by .similar successes attained by the 
Russians. 

During the wheel which cnrri(*d tlie enemy 
forces from the Ploosliti-Hukarest to tin* 
Rimnic Sarat-Braila front, the main body of 
the Ninth Army follow^ed the railway which 
rums from Ploeshti, past- Buzeu and Rimnic 
Sjwat to Focsliani, whilst the army of the 
Danube advanced parallel to it, along the outer 
circle, against the corner bctw'een the Sercth 
and the Danube. The distance covered by the 
troops of Gen. von Kosch was on the average 
&bout twnce that traversed by the Nintli Army, 
but it was on the latter that the main brunt of 


eight days after lh(^ fall of Ihikarest, the 
ciiciuy crossed it east ot I Ik* t own of Bu/.tai. 
Tlie roml wa»s now praelieally opun for an 
advance of the .Army of the Danube agauist 
liraila. fn this advanei* the troops of ( ;en<‘ral von 
Kosch were still further helptMl by strong Bul- 
garian detachments crossing, on December K, the 
Danube* at Calarashi (opposite Silistria), and at 
Keteshti (at the WaIIa(*liian end of the( V*rna\ oda 
bridge). The Army of th(* Danube couUl sweep 
on against the Jalomitsa, le iving to the Bul- 
garians the task of clearing the Baragan steppe. 

On November 28 the whole of t he Campolung- 
Pileshti railway line, which runs about 30 to 40 
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miliN wtst of tiio Proclpal-Ploosht/i railway, was 
as ypt in tho hands of ovir Allies. A week 
later, whilst the Rumanian forces in tho 
Prahova valley were still ottering stubborn 
resistance t o tlie eiHMiiy pressure from the north 
in tho district round Sinaia, tho forces of (*cn. 
von Falkerdiayn wer(^ already approaeliing 
the outskirts of PIo(\shti. The line of retreat 
through the Prahova valley was cut. “Tho 
pursuit of the lluinanians across tho Bukarest« 
Ploeshti line," announced the Austrian official 
report of Decenffier 8, “ is proceeding rapidly, 
'rhi* enemy retreating from tho Predeal and 
Alt-Sehanx passes has already found his retreat 
barred by Austro-Hungarian and Gernian 
troops. 1 'Ih* majority of them were captured 
yj'sterday by tlio Xinth Army, and numbered 
about lO.OOtt mt‘n.” 

'rh(' same story, only worded differently, 
was told by the (Torman commit niquS of tho 
saiiH' day, except that the round and iinpressivo 
ligure «)f lO.OtH) prisoners covered in it nil tho 
captures effectt'd by the Ninth Army on 
H(>cember 7, and not merely those in the 
Prahova and tho J3ostaia valleys. As a 
matter of fact neither version was true. Tho 
bulk' of tho Rumanian troops which had held 
tlu‘ passes north of Ploeshti succeeded in 
effe<n.mg their retreat to the oast, across the 
mountains, whilst Rumanian and Russian 
forces were holding up the main forces of 
Gen. von Falkenhayn east of Ploeshti. “ The 


German reyjorts giving tho impression that, 
they had captured the Predcal Army at tho 
end of November ** (O.8., /.c., tho beginning 
of December), wrote the correspondent of 
The Thnea witli the Rumanian Army under 
date of January 8, “ reached here only yester- 
day. T witnesseil personally t he retreat of the 
whole Army under the command of Gen. 
Averescu, now comma-^iding the Rumanian 
Armies. As soon as the hope of saving Bukarest 
was abandoned a retreat froiu the Carpathians 
was ordered, and the troops withdrew slowly, 
kf'cping contact all the time with the enemy. 
'Phe artillery maintained tho position, firing 
at the enemy until the infantry hod suooeedcHl 
in getting away, but tho guns, after being 
tlostroyod, were lost. Tho rearguards, which 
fought very bravely, had also to be sacrificed. 

“ Tho Predeal Army then joined the remainder 
of the Bukarest divisions, and with them offered 
the first organized resistance to the enemy south 
of Buz(hi. Divisions of these much-tried troo|)s 
an* still fighting at tho front.’* 

Some 10 miles west of Ploeshti the Rumanian 
rearguards supported by tho Russians suc- 
ceeded in arresting for a while the enemy 
advance on the line of the Cricovul River. 
It was not until after the Germans had turned 
those positions from the north' by an advance 
tveross the mountains against Oislau, in the 
Buzeu Valley, that our Allies withdrew on 
December 9 in tho direction of Mizil. After 
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another throe days of fighting, Mizil also was 
abandoned. On the same day the right wing 
of the Ninth Gorman Army crossed the River 
Jalomttsa at Recoanu ; the Army of the J)aniibo 
crossed at ITrziceni ; the cavalry from (Jen. 
von Roach’s army had crossed* at (yopiza on 
December 10. On December 14 the enemy 
captured the town of Huzeu, the important 
junction of tlie railways from Ploeshti, Cerna- 
\ oda, Braila.Focshani, and of the lino which runs 
up the Buzeu river towards the Buzou J*ass. 
On December 15 and 10 severe fighting <leve- 


loped for th(- crossings of the Buzeu both nortli 
and south-east of the town, and in the (^al- 
inatuiul lowlands, soutli of the Buzeu. On 
the next day the Buzeu was crossed by tho 
Nintli Army on a l)roml front, wliilst tho Army 
of the Danube^ forc(^d a passage ovtT the Bowt'r 
(>lmatuiul, south of Filipi^slitL The forct*s 
of our Allies w(‘re now retiring in two directions, 
the Rumanians mainly on Rimnic Sarat, where 
Russian reinforcements were awaiting them, 
the Russians towards Braila. 

Tlie retreat across the l^ower Jalomitsa 
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THE DELTA OF THE DANUBE. 

rosultod naturally in a rorrcspondiii^ with- 
drawal in thti Dohrudja. On Doocinhor M 
(hinoral SakliarotT’s troops (*va(*viat(Ml the 
j)OHitions wliioli they had hold sinco about 
tho iniddlo of Novonibor, and roaohod on 
tho next day tho Hirshova-( !artai-( V)j^(*lao line, 
fioino 10 iniloa north of thoir pn'vious front. 
It was dooidod to abandon practically tho 
whole of tho Dohrudja; tho inovonient was 
carried out with coinparat ivoly small losses, and 
much of tho time oven out of touch witli tho 
onomy. On Docombor 17 tlio llussians crossed 
tho I3abada«'-Pocinea^a lino, some 30-35 miles 


north of their original front. The next day 
Biilgariati cavalry entered tho town of Fiabadag. 
On a line extending from Turcoia on tln‘ 
Danube to Ifangearca, and then along the 
River Taita to Lake Babadag (north-east 
of the town), the Russian rearguard, consisting 
largely of Cossack cav^alry, for the first time 
during the retrc'at ofTer<*d serious resistance. 
On December 19 lighting •“ attaining more 
than average intensity ’* w^as reported from 
the district of Cerna, on tho Russian right 
wing, and on the next day some serious en- 
counters took place in the centre roimd Bala- 
bancia and BiKdikioi betw eon the Third (hssack 
a\nd the Fourtli Bulgarian Infantry Divisions. 
Soon tlu^ battle extended across the whole 
of the Dol>rudja tront. “The enemy, wdth 
superior forces, attacked our detachments 
along the whole front,” says the Russian 
oHicial aymmtiniquS of Decenil)er 22. “ After 

a stubborn n^sistance our detachments com- 
menced to withdraw northwards. By a daring 
attack of one of our rc^giments, the Bulgn^Mans, 
who advanced east of Inike Babmlag from tlie 
village of Enisala, wen* thrown into Lake 
Ibolota. Th(> greater part of them wwo 
drowned. . . .” On December 23 the left 
Russian wing was withdrawn over the Lower 
Danube across pontoon -bridges wdiieh liiwl 
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biH'n construcU'd thoro in iSoptombcr, at 

Tnlcoa and Isaccoa. Tho IliisKian forceps 
remaining? in tbo Dobriidja witc {'oiu^entraUHl 
on the lino Rachol-Cilrcci, in front of Ma<!in. 

On Ohristinan Evo the ene?ny enten'd in 
force the town of Tulcca, one of the inoU 
important coiniiKTeial centn'H in the Dobrudja. 
Inhabited by RuiiianianH, Russians, .lews, 
Tartars, Armenians and Oro('ks, it lies op|>osite 
the Hessaral)ian town of fsinail, the first 
important settlement on the Danube, on the 
western fringe of its Delta, which from now 
onwards was to separate on a wide frcuit the 
opposing armies. 

In the district of Tulcea the Danube divides 
into three main branches : the Kilia arm whicli, 
in the north, forms tlie frontier between the 
Russian province of Bessarabia and the 
Rumanian Dobrudja ; the Sulina canal, opened 
some time since to navigation, by dredging 
and the removal of the sand bars ; and the 
St. George’s canal, which, down to Diinabet, 
forms the southern border of the Delta. At 
certain periods, especially between A|>ril and 
the middle of July, the wide c<.)iintry enclosed 
by these rivers and measuring about 1,.'>00 
scjuaro miles changes into an enormous lake--- 
only few islands stand above the flood ; at 
other times, in the dry season, wide fields and 
mea<lows emerge, covered with magnificently 
rich growth, though big lakes and numerous 
rivers still remind one of the waters which claim 
this land in their own season. For ages the 


Delta of th(* l)amil)e renmined praeti(^ally 
unex[)lored ; curnMit theories described it as 
a swamp and entcTprisirig capitalists planned 
its dnu’nage. At presi‘iit thi^ best juithorities 
consider it an inland lake, traviTsed by ridgi's 
and causeways whic^li divide it into many 
separate liasins ; nH»st of its bottom sinks 
below the ^surface of t he Black Sea -lu^nce 
all ideas of draining it have to be dismissed 
a-i impracticable. 

'I'he extraordinary life of th<‘ Delta, where 
plants as well as animals have luul to d«*.velop 
a new ty])e mljusted to tlie regular intfrc!ha.Mge 
of floods and dry seasons, has found its recorder 
in the distinguished Director of the Museum 
of Natural History in Bukan'st, Dr. G. Antipa. 
His descriptions reiwl like bits of a new “ Jungli^ 
Book ” ; here is the paradise of animals, wh<‘re 
man alone can find no permanent hooting. 
The amount of dry land in th«* Delta is vcTy 
small at all sf^asons, )>iit the more or less solid 
surface is very mu eh enlarged by a peculiar 
growtli of water plants called “ ]>laur ” which 
form wide, strong mats, sometina^s more than 
three fi^et thick— whole islands inhabiiahle by 
animals and even by enterprising iiu'ii. Fisher- 
men build on them their huts of retMis, and 
animals 'find sMfo refuge fronrthe rising waters. 
Most of them, even the wolves, thf' foxes, 
the wild oxen and pigs in the Delta, know 
how to swim, and they all l>etter than itkmi 
recognise the time wh(ui they have to make 
for 8af(!ty. When the mice and rats gather on 
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AN ISLAND IN THE DANUBE DELTA. 


is a snn^ sign Ouit t-lie waters 
will soon bo rising. Only th(^ haros havo not 
loariKHi tbo art. of swimming, but wlion tbo 
floods oomo run for t heir life. The crowns of 
the imigiiif’H’oiit willow-trees which cover wide 
stn^tclies of laiul in the Delta are a peeulie.r 
|)lac(* of refugt*. I'AOn wolv(is and foxes 
can sometimes be found s(‘eking safety in the 
willow-trees (the usual liaunt of the wild cat) 
gnawing the young shoots; if the flood lasts 
long th<*y die of starvation. This is the land 
where the story of Xoah’s Ark is repeated 
ev(*ry yt*ar in tens of thousands of places ; 
where, indeed, animals, mammalia, as well as 
birds, havo their permanent arks against 
men. Tt is their own land, their exclusive 
hunt Kish aviso abound, and when man makes 
occasional prc'ying inroads into this region 
it pays him well to do so. Ksp(*cially during 
high floods fish gather in the Delta to live bn 
its rank plants. Tt is recordi'd that in 1907-8. 
w hen at Di iiila tlie river had risen almost 20 feet 
above the usual level, 13 million pounds of 
tish wer<^ caught in the I^clts, 

In excojitionally cold winters the Ihdta 
frec7.es, and again its lito i-iiters on a now 
phase. Hut when in spring the ice breaks it 
sometimes tears off and carries away with it the 
banks of rods, the “ plaurs,” which chang «3 
into swimming islan<ls, and by their removal 


it transforms the face of the landscape. Only 
during tlu^ most severe frost does tlie Delta 
admit free movements of men across its 
lands, but no such frost eame in llie winter of 
1910 “7, until after the winter campaign luvl 
practically eloserl. The Delta was saved from 
invasion. 

Jly December 17 the two German armies 
which operated between the Carpathians and 
the Danube readied a line extending from 
Slobodia, on the Calnau, a left-hand tributary 
of the Buzeu, past Ihrlit/.i to Vhshani, some 25 
mi’es east of the tow n of Buzeu ; then south of 
the Buzeu River, past Kilifieshti and Viziru to 
the Danube. The positions on this line ran 
about 15 to 30 miles in front of Rimnic Sarat 
and Braila, covering these last two Wallachiari 
towns still in the possession of our Allies. The 
sector* before Braila w^as the best protected 
and fortified part of the line, and the enemy, 
therefore, did not attempt a frontal attack 
against it, but began his arlvanee by inove- 
inents on both its flanks ; in th^ Dobrudja 
by closing in against Maciu, in the w-ost by an 
uffonsiv© age.irist Rimnic Sarat. The first 
attempts in the latter direction having met with 
determined resistance, the enemy pau.sed for 
a few' days, only to resume the attack with 
bigger forces on December 22. A battle then 
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followed which lasted five days and was fought 
on a front extending over some 30 niilos. The 
iiiHin Attoclc H'iniiiic SarAt wa 8 cArrioil 

out from two directions. On the loft wing of 
the Ninth Gonimn Army, the group of Gen. 
KrAfft von Dolmensingen, comprisijig tlio Gor- 
•iiAn Alpine Corps, Ailvanced from west to oiust 
Against the CAlnau lino in front of RAOovils<^lli, 
whilst, on tho right wing, the attack procomled 
from south to north, from Pirlitzi and Balaceam: 


against Zoita. On DectMuber 2,1 the enemy 
eapGiri'd (ho villages of Ardrecesti and Pinten- 
eam. Heights (iO and 0}> and the village of 
Balaeeanu. 'I’he next day viol<>nt artillery 
lire was report e.l from this part of the front, 
and also from (lie Calnau. 'I’ho German 
superiority in artillery was again telling 
against our Allies. “ 'I’he „nemy fire was 
liartieularly fierce to (lie nort h ot tho nuzeu- 
Himnic roivd,” reports (lie oflieial Kussian 
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commnnhitie of Dooombfir 25, “ wlioro he 

iiuu\f'lu^<l lit tacks aiul captiircil a hci^lit soutli 
of Hacovits('iii. Our troops coimtiT-at tackeil 
and ilislodj'iMl the euciny from this height, but 
our (IctacluncFits soon lUnuidoiied it again, as 
the ('tu iiiy was sweeping it with sliells.” On 
tiie next flay the front was extended still 
fartlun* to the north, to the sources of t)ie 
river Kimnic, uf>rth-w<‘st f)f the towFi. The 
Alpiiif' Corps luul establisluMl contact with the 
Army Croiij) of (e‘n. von (ka'ok on tiie extreme 
right wing of the Cii'st Austro- 1 fiingarian Army. 
On Deccmlicr 2(i light ing round Rininie vSarat 
rcfichfsl its culminating point. The Cerman 
forces succf^efleil in breaking through th(' 
tfaia(‘iously i hi't-ndf'fl ])ositions of the liussians 
on a front of Id miles and in capturing the 
villages of Cardosi, Costieni and /oita, the last 
o?ily about sfwiai mili^s sfjulh of IIk^ town of 
Rimnic. During the night of December 2t)-27 
our Allies took up umv positions on the lieights 
iiorth-wi‘st of /oita, and tlie n<>xt day was 
markf'd by a swaying luittle, whicli finishod, 
luavevf’i’, in a furtluT Russian withdrawal. 
“ Alt(*r a stubbfirn resist ancci,” says the otbcial 
Russian rommmumU' of December 28, “our 
detachnuaits were pn^ssf'd back l)y supt^rior 
hostile toriM^s on the sf'ctor near thf^ railway 
in the n*gion of Rinmic Sarat and were obliged 
to withdraw as far as thfi River Rimnic.” 


After severe street fighting the town itself was 
evacuated. Tlu^ enemy claimed to have 
captured during the fivt? days of fighting in 
front of Rimnic Sarat 10,220 prisoners. 

It was not until after the Ninth Army had 
■gained a consideral)Ie stretch of ground beyond 
thf» Ruzeu that the ^\rmy of the Danube 
resumed, on Christmas Day, its advance 
against tin' Vishani-Viziru front. Cerman 
divisions reinforced l)y the Austro - IT un gar i an 
group of Coloni'l S/ivo formed the main atttwk- 
ing force ; the Turks and Rulgarians held the 
eastern part of the liru^, near the Danube. 

ij 

“ Throughout the day the enemy w^as attacking 
with considerable forces on the Filipeshti- 
Lisconteanca front,” reports the Russian 
cotnmuniqut of Dectanber 20, “ ]>ut w as re- 
pulsed with heavy lo.sses. Tlie fighting was 
es|)ecially fierce in the village of Filipeshti, 
w hich, having lieen set on fire by encMny art ilh^y, 
was evacuated by us.” Also Height 55 was 
abandoned, but the railway statioii of Fili- 
pesbti remained in the hands of our Allies. 
During tlie next two days no further ojieral-ions 
on a large scale w'cre undertaken by the troops 
of General von Koscli. They wx're awaiting 
the results of the battle round Rimnic Sarat. 
With the withdrawal beyond thc^ River Rinmic, 
the ])ositions in the lake distri(?t on the eastern 
bank of the Huzeu, round Satucu, S*obodia, 
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BRITISH ARMOURED CARS WHICH EOUGHT IN THE VIZIRU DISTRICT. 
Photographed on their way to Rumania. 


and Hiilta Alba (“ Wliite Lake* ”) liiwl al8o to bo 
abaiidoiiod. Tho right Hank and roar of tlio 
Iliissian troops on tlio Fili[)Os}it i-Vi/.ini lino was 
thiM’oby vmcoveM’od and a rotn‘at in that s(*<‘tor 
could no loiigor be avoided. It began on 
Dt‘0(‘inb('r 28 and was earrioci out in porfc'ct 
order. During t he nex t ( wo (Jays t Ik* threatened 
right wing of tho forces tighting in front of 
Hraila, botwoi^n (lie Buzi'u and the Dannlie, 
was withdrawn from Filiposhti to the Suco8hti> 
Janca-I*erichora line, the ci nlre an<l left wing 
standing firm at. Jkirdc'ia Verde and Viziru. 
Tn the battles fought in that district a detach- 
ment of British armoured motor-cars greatly 
distinguished themselv^es. “ Its gallant com- 
mander,” ri'ported the Russian cotnnniHiqni of 
Dc'cember 28, ” was wounded during the batt le 
of December 20, when repulsing the enemy 
attacks. Nevertheless, on tlir^ 27th, he again 
directed tlie operations of his detachment, and 
j>ut tfie enemy to flight.” 

It wivs by threatening a Hank attack from the 
Dobrudja that Mackenstm forced the Hu.ssians 
to abandon their positions south of Braila. Ify 
December 29 the Russian forces in the Dobrudja 
hiid withdrawn on to a narrow front round 
Macin and taken up positions on the range of 
wooded hills which surround the town from the 
south-east ; their line extended from Height 90 
near the village of Oreci, across Heights 101, 
364, and 197 to the village of Luncavitsa. On 
Decc3inber 30 tho Fourth Bulgarian Division 
opened its attack against the centre of the 
Russian positions ; the next day Bulgarian 


units C}i|)tun'd (bright Bil, a (h*rman regiment 
Height 90. On New Viar's Day, 1917, Hill 
197 and Lun(*a\'itsa w(‘re lost , ami tla* Russians 
retired on to t.heir last defensivi* lin<> c*xtending 
from Macin, past .lijila, to Hill 108, in front of 
Vhicareni. 

The strategic im[)orlanc(* of Macin ami 
\"acarcni is diu* to (la* na.rro\\ing up of the bed 
of (he l^anula* in that region. North of 
Hirshova tln^ Danube di\’id(>s into two main 
branclu's. Tin* lielt of land between them, 
w'hicli is, r>n tin* average, about l(t miles wide, 
is traversed by numerous minor bran(^h(*s of 
the river and co\en'd witli lakes and swamps. 
Not; a single road or track ernsses this marshy 
waste, wiiich forms a perfect barrier to any 
military opi'rations. Some 10 mih's below- 
Hirshova the right arm of the Danube turns 
at a straight angle to tia* west, and rf'joins the 
oth<*r arm opposib* tln^ town of Braila. At 
th«^ p<)int wh(*re the* right arm turns to the w(‘st, 
and at a distancf* of six miles from Braila, lies 
Ma<-in. A good high-road accompanii's (lie 
river-arm to its junction oviposit e Braila 
and then follows the right bank of the* Danube 
as far as Bistra, opposit<i Ht‘ni. It is joined 
in tin* conuT, facing (lalatz, by another high- 
roaid wdiich runs along a natural causeway 
from \hu*areni. It is most misleading to 
des<’rib<^ eith(*r Mm*in or X'acareni as brhlge- 
hciwis, as th»? enemy lYess used to do for pur- 
poses of ] 3 ropagandn. 'riierc were no bridg<*s 
atToss tho Danube, which at Braila and ( lalatz 
is .some 800 yards w ide ; merely owing to the 
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ronfijiural ion of tho oounfry accoas could he 
j'ainod to tin* river bank. Here, aa nowhere 
<‘lse, below llirsliova was it possible to thr(»aten 
from the Dobrndja Mu; Danube dank of the 
Hiissian armies. 

Yet, l)ow('ver important Die Maein positions 
were for the defiance of Hraila, it would have 
Ix'en extn'nu'ly risky to detail any <;onsid(Table 
forces f(.»r llieir di'feiices where the lines of 
retreat W('re so bnv and so narrow. TIm? com- 
plete <!vaeuation of the Dobrndja, and therefore 
also the evaeiuition of Draila, were now mer<‘ly 
a (piestion of days. On .1 anuary 2 Height 1 08 
was aliandoned, and the next day Jijila was 
lost aftiT s(*vere bayonet lighting in its streets. 
On .lannary 4 (lerrnan, Hnlgarian and Turki-sh 
tniops (‘nt«'red the town of Maein. Part of 
tlie Knssian troops had withdrawn aero.ss tho 
Dannlx* to Praihi., tlie rest towards V'aeareni, 
On .lannary .■> at dawn two Hnlgarian reginients 
launched lioree attacks against the last Russian 
rcargnurds holding N'acareni. “ Onr detach- 
ments fought a stubborn liattle thronghout the 
day with superior forces, inflicting great lo.s.s<»s 
on the enemy. Towards tlie (*v(‘nirig we were 
<‘ompellc<l to eommenct* a withdrawal to the 
other bank of tlu^ Danube.'’ The la.st Allietl 
troops hml left tlu' Dobrndja. From Mount 
Orliga, which rises on the bank of the Danube 
lictwcen Maein and Jijila, about JoO feet above 
th(> river, (ierman artillery opened fire against 
Braila. 


SARAT. 

The army of (ieneral Sakharoif in the Do- 
brudja must have consisted, about the middle of 
J)ecember, lOK), of some four ai*my corps and 
a few cavalry divisions. Its retreat was carried 
out across rugged, w ooded hills, t raversed only 
by a fovv roads of inferior quality, and finally 
across one of the biggest rivers in Europe. J'ho 
Sofia oflicial report of January 6 claims that 
during this retreat. 37 olTicers, (1,000 men, 10 
guns and 3t) machine guns had lieen taken from 
tho Russians. lOven if it were to be assumed 
that for once tlie Bulgarians failed to round oft 
their figures, the losses are extraordinarily 
small and bear witness to tiie eharaoter of the 
retreat and tlie skill of its leadership. 

After the fall of Maein the positions in front 
of Braila had to be evacuated. On January 3-4 
a battle was fought betw'oen tho Russian 
rearguards and German and Austro-Hungarian 
regiments in the district of Gurgueti and Ko- 
manul ; on t he night of January 4 the Hu.s.sians 
withdrew across the Sereth, and the next day 
the Germans and Bulgarians entered Braila 
both from the west and the east, i.e., from 
Maein. Braila, with a population of 60,000, 
is the fourth town in Rumania. It is a purely 
commercial town, b(‘ing tho headquarters of 
tlie grain trade and the chief port of entry into 
Wallachia. Its prosperity dates from about 
half a century ago, when the navigation of the 
Danube was enormously improved by Die 
measures taken by the European Commission 
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set up for that purposo under the Treaty of 
Paris. As a result British steaniiTs of 4.000 
tons before the war went up to Braila and un- 
loaded at its wharves. British shipping?, indeed, 
is of more importance to Braila than that of 
any other country. The town has lar^e ^rain 
ilevators, docks, and, warehouses. But of its 
stores, f)f its factories and worksliops, hardly 
anything was left when the enemy entered 
Braila. In the course of the three weeks which 
had elapsed since the (Jermans crossed tlie 
Buzeu River the town had been completely 
evacuated. Kven the shops were emptied of 
all their goods. Enemy officers and war corre- 
spondents had to record with undisgiiise<l 
annoyance in their letters and dispatches how 
oil entering the finest shojis they wi*r<^ told that 
there was nothing to be obtained, because 
everything had been bought up by the Russian 
Army before it left the town. 

On January 5 the left wing of tlu^ i\rmy of 
die Danube reached the Sereth between the 
mouth of the Buzeu and Cota Lung; on the 
()th tlu^ right wing approached th(' river north 
of Braila. They were now standing before the 
line on whicli the Russian Command had 
decided to arrest at all cost t he enemy offensive. 
The advance of the Army of tho Danube had 
reju hed its (>n(l, luit the Nintli Army was now 


wh(*e]mg from a front facing north to one facing 
nortlmuisl ; tho Lower Seretli was its pivot. 

After the fall of Rimnic Sarat it had cont inued 
its movement along the IMoeshti-Kocshani 
railway, 'riu^ ^roup of (Jen. KrafTt. von Dc'l* 
inensingen^iulvaneed on the lef|, wing, across 
the spurs and foot-liills of tin* (Wpathian 
runge ; in (he centre tliat of ( Jen. von Morgen 
was pressing forward against Plaim'shli; cnist 
of the railway (he army group of (Jjm. von 
Kiilme advanc(‘d t owards tlio Lower Rimnic ; 
on the extrenu' right wing the cavalry corfis of 
Cell. Count Schmettow pushed forward from 
the lak(‘ district across th(‘ open plain on t he 
left hank of the Buzt*u, ket'ping contact with 
lh(‘ Army of the Danube' on thi^ other side of 
the river. On January 5 (>, the' days em which 
(Urn. vein Keisch rcMie-heel the> LoweT Se*re‘th, a 
pitcluHl battle w»is fought by the^ right wing of 
the.> Ninth Army, which was closing in against 
tho feirtilieel are'a e)f Funele*ni »ind Neimeiloasa. 
The army grouj) e)f (Um. yon Kiilme and the' 
(Awalry Corps of Count Se.hme*tte)w, supported 
by a consiele*ral>le» artille*ry loreu', weTe* aeivemedng 
against tho Lowit 8e*re‘th be*twee'n the J-tive*!* 
Rimnic and the; Buzeu. 

Twe) e)f the l)e\st ( le;rnuin elivisieins, the; Nort h 
Pru.ssian 42nel Divisiein iinch'r Cem. Schmidt vein 
Knol)etsele)rf, aiul thnt ej (Jem. von Oettingeii, 
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ortpiured after a whole day's fij^hting the 
Russian positions on the road from Tartarani 
to Rimnieeni* whilst Count Sehmottovv’a fonres 
captured tlie villages of Olaneasca, Culeaijc^a, 
and Maxineni. Rit by bit, from south-east to 
north-west, the Germans w(Te gaining the 
southern bank of the S(Teth. The Russians 
were giving ground, though amid heavy 
fighting ; once Braila had been abandoned, it. 
would hav’e be(*n to no purfiost^ had they tried 
to maintain themselves south tjf the Lower 
Sereth. It was only the line of the SfTetli 
4s(?lf which formed for them the limit. b(‘yond 
which a further retreat was inadmissible. 

The actual battle front now extended, iis 
the crow tlies, over s^ime I. ‘10 miles, roughly 
from the Gyimes l*ass to the junction ()f the 
Sen'th and the Datmbe. It fell into three 
marked divisions. From the (Jyimes Pass to 
near Focshani for some 70 miles the se(‘ne of 
the fighting was the ('arpathian Mountains, 
diOicult ground even in summer, but in the 
depth of wmt('r, outside the valleys, a pathless 
wild(‘rness. H(*tween tlu^ mountain ridge of 
Odobeshti and th(' bridgels'ad of Nomoloasa 
the district in front of the Middle 8(‘r<‘th 
formed on a stretch of about .‘10 miles what may 
be describ<*(l as the centre of the lira* -its 
weakest part. 'I’lie Sereth, in its(*lf as yet no 
serious olistaele to military opepitions, cuts its 
path between fairly high banks through an 
open plain. Its vailley is on the whole free (»f 
me.rsh<\s ; t he swampy depression etvst. of 
Focshani is separated from the valh^y of the 
Sereth by a low, broad ridge. It is only 
south of Xornoloasa that its characl.<‘r changes, 
and in these last .‘10 miles of the front the river 
formed a real barrier t.o an (^nemy advance. 
Its valley, 0 to 10 miles wide, is covered with 
ponds and swamps, and is cut by minor con- 
fluents merging into the })elt. of marshes rather 
than into the river. "J'hough nmds run on both 
sides of the Sereth parallel to it, and the 
Jassy-Berladu-Galatz railway accompanies its 
northern bank, not a single road crosses the 
river below Xornoloasa. B(?yond Galatz the 
Danube formed an almost imperuitrable barri<‘r. 

Here, then, the enemy offensive had reached 
the first strong continuous line across Rumania, 
since the gate into Wallaclua ha<l been forced 
in the second battle of Targul-.Jiu. The 
strategic value of the Sereth front had been 
recognised long before the war. When, after 
the Congress of Berlin, Rumania hiul passed 


into the camp of thetNmtral Powers an<l war 
with Russia was e\[a‘ct(*d tt) result, from one 
of the many Balkan crises of those* yc'ars, it had 
bec<ime the regular strategic plan of the 
Rumanians, in ca.s(' of (k'teat in the opcMi, to 
withdraw into the mountainous n'gion of 
Western INMdavia, but to bar t he entranct> into 
Wallachia along tlic' Lower Sereth. On the 
oth<T hand, in casi* of ai surprise attack by 
Russia, the deftaict^s of t in* S('rel h were to siU’iin? 
lor Rumania a. safe ptarr d'anth’s iii which sla^ 
<‘ould have concent rat ed lit'r armi»*s. With 



RAILWAY STATION AT FAUREI ON 
THB SRRKTH. 

Destroyed by the Russians durinft the retreat. 

that pur|M)S(‘ in vi(‘w a system of fortresses 
a.nd a. seric's of minor groups {>f forts wesre 
built along tla? ri\'(a‘. riiey ca-ine to la^ known 
as the S(M‘eth li?M*s. Kirs! plama'd hy the 
famous Jlelgian engineer, La‘ut.-(h*n. Brial- 
mont — tlie sjina^ who had built the fortifical 
lines round Biikarest the work was <*omplet(Ml 
under the suptTvision of German experts. 
(Jalat/., between Lake* Bnitevslin, the* Danube^ 
anel the^ be»\vrr Secret h, forine*d I ho eMiste*rn 
bastie)n e»f the^ lines Its fortifiewitions e*j»nsisteMl 
of 10 groups e)f ba.tte‘rif*s, arrangeMi in throe) 
lines on ei front e)f abeent 10 mi levs, about 
fe)nr mile*s from the* town. Xornoloasa, at tljo 
|)oiiit wdie*re* the* SeTe*th offeTs tlie* greate‘st 
facilitks fe»r a creissing, fe)rme*el the* e*cntre* of I he> 
syste*m. Its forlitical ions, e‘xte*neling e>ve*r a 
freint of aheait 12 milevs, consiste*d eif e*iglit. 
groups and vve*re arrangeel in twf> line's. At tlie* 
foeit e)f the Carpathians Ihe^ fortre'ss of Feie-shani 
and the hrielge-he'ael of Cosme*sliti erloseel the) 
line. Feicsham, situatod em high ground, 
dominates the sccteir of the Scre*th Yalle*y, 
whore it eifteTs the> least natural prote‘e*t ion ; 
spcftial atte'ntion was the*re*fore* paiel to its 
dcff*nct*s. 'Phe y extended in a circle* eif aheiut 
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RUMANIANS ARRESTHD AS SPIES BY THE AUSTRIANS AT RIMNIC SARAT. 


15 inilort ivnxl fonnixl 15 groups in tliree rows. 
For tlu' j)urpos(>s of tlio prosont war those 
f'laborati' fort.itioations wore, howtwor, of 
eoiuparativc^ly small viJuo. They could servo 
at tljo host as l)a.s(*s for a more modern systt^m 
of deh'nce. Besides being unsuitable as 
against heavy artillery, tlioy suffered from th<^ 
disadvantage of having been |)launed mainly 
wit.li a \'iew to defenee against an attack from 
the nort h. 

St ill the wider strategic problem of defence 
along tlie Sen'th remained the same. On the 
two wings the front was strongly |)rotectod 
by high mountains and by wide riv^ers, whilst 
the cent re, t iiotigh no long(*r effect ively defended 
by a tortress of the old style, was too narrow 
to admit an tuKuny atlvanci' as long a'^ the 
wings stood tinn. Moreov<*r, an eaiemy olTfen- 
sive from the district of Focshani against the 
Middle Screth would liave in advancing 
imcov(*r(Ml its left Hank and rear to a counter- 
ottensivc from tlu' mountains. The (Jerinan 
Ninth Army, having reached, on January 5, 
the line I Mainesht i-Nomoloivsa, had still some 
scope for action in the plain round Kocsliani : 
l)ut unli'ss a decisive victory was won, either 
on the bowiT 8(‘ri'th or in the Carpathian 
Mountains, t hey could not luipc to break thro\igh 
in the centre. 

Oil the Moldavian frontier onr Allies had 
never allowed tlie initiative to pass into the 


hands of the enemy. ITis attacks were regularly 
answered by counter-attacks, small local offen- 
sives were occasionally nndert aken, and towards 
the end of November even optTaiions on a 
bigger scale were carried out by the Hiissians 
.against the Transylvanian passes with a view to 
relieving, as far as that was po.ssible, the 
prcvssuro of the enemy against t he iiumanian 
armies in VVallaehia. As a result of theit* 
untiring activity our Allies had been able to 
maintain themselves on the fronticr-ridgo 
practi(*ally along the entire hvngth of the 
Mohlavian border. 

After the fall of Bukaresl. the southern part 
of tie? (’arpathian front, between the Oyimes 
J*ass and Mount Vbirful Pentilau- facing the 
south-eastern corner of IVansylvania- -bocanu^ 
of decisive importance. The enemy front in 
VVallaehia was wlieeling round towards the 
nort h, Moldavia was threatened with an attaxdx 
along convergent lines, from the south as well 
as from the west. Yet, as has been previously 
mentioned, it was obvious that the main blow 
could hardly be delivered ticross the Sereth, 
and that the fate of Moldavia would be settled 
by a battle fought in the mountains betwoeu 
Gyimes and Focshani, 

The Carpathian front in Southern Moldavia 
falls into tivo marked divisions ; the mountain 
ridge extending between the town of Oitoz 
(south-west of the Oitoz Pass) and Soveia (on 
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the Moldavian side) forma tlie watershed 
between the River '^otus and the Sereth and 
the border between the two sectors. South of 
the Soveia line, the numerous river-vallt^’s, 
whieh intervene between the liigh paralh*! 
mountain ridges, run from west to east, slightly 
inclining towards the south as they approach 
the plain. The line of the most southern of 
them, the Mileov, and the branch valleys of its 
confluents, the Zabala, Naruja and Putna, had 
to be abandoned by our Allies on the enemy 
approaching the lower course of the Mileov in 
the region of Foeshani. But beyond the Mileov 
valley, between it and that of the Tirlad, lay 
the Odobeshti mountain range, which, stretcliing 
|)ractically in one line with the Lower Serelh, 
forms the natural extension of its front. Hehind 
it, like reserve positions, follow several paralk'l 
ridgt's ; between Mount I .‘h)5 and the tfiwn of 
Aguidu Nuou. at the junction of the Trotus and 
the Sereth, the ridge which forms th(^ watershed 
between tluar basins and runs dm? (*ast and 
west rises like a last powerful bar against nn 
attack directed from the south into the flank 
of forces holding the range between the Oilo/. 
and the Gyimes Passes. These were against the 
south the defences of the Trotus Valley. 


T he I rotus RiviT, the only one whose valky 
carries a railway lim* connecting Transylvania 
with Moldavia, has its sources west of tho 
Gyimes Pass ; and, having lirokc'u t hrough the 
frontier ra.ng(\ it flj»ws in a south-easterly 
direction, parallel to the Pistritsa in the north 
and the Mileov in the south, till it joins the 
Sereth, at tie* casti'rn foot, of the Carpathian 
Mountains. Within the ."ifl mih‘s which intiTvene 
between the (Jyiini's Pass and the Soveia range 
a .s(‘ries of contimaits join tin* 'IVotus from tiu^ 
s<Mitn-we.st — I he Sull.sa, the Csonbangos, the 
I /.ul, t h(‘ Oitoz, tlu* (‘asiii, (*tc. Kach of them is 
like a gate olTcring, access from the flank to tho 
'I’rotus V^alhy, which, with its branchi's extend- 
ing to th(' north and its road a.nd railway 
joining th<? Sereth Vhilley in the st rati'gically 
most important sectors, ofiposito the Hcrhulu* 
TeiMiciu line, was the key to the entire system 
of the Moldavian defencevs. 

1'he battle fought in tin* (Carpathian Moun- 
tains was, therefore, in tin* lirst place a battle 
for tho Trotus Valley. Tt did not mat ter if tho 
lino of the Mileov and of its confluents was 
abandoned, provided tho southern defences 
of tho 'IVotiis Valley I'emained intact. The 
Trotus Valley and its gales betweini tho 
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(Jyiirws and the Oito/, hud to ho la*ld at any 
(•osl . 

Tho fall of Kiinriio Sarat, which marks tho 
ho^irinin^^ of tin? hat tie for I ho M.i(hllo Sorotli. 
was to the onomy the signal for an olTonsiv’r* in 
tho ( -arpathiariH. In the sooth tin? ofX'ratious 
aj^ainst Dodidoshti, I )oiojtn*shti ami Mordoshti 
w(?r(? th(' natural oontinoat ion of the attack 
whic'h from t he west liad boon dolivorod apiinst 
Kimnic Sarat hy the army group of (ioruTai 
Krafft von Drlmonsingon. 

On Docomhor 27 tho op(‘rations oxtondod, 
however, farther to thi^ north ; from the Jioad- 
wator.s of the Xariijaand the I’utnathTinan and 
Austro- Hungarian trooj>s tried to force their 
way against Koeshani, whilst, through the 
valleys of the Sultsa, I /ad, Oito/ and (./asin an 
attack was opene<l against the Trotus lin(‘. 

In lh(‘ l"f)per Zn,hala Valley our Allies had 
gradmilly to ret ire, conforming with tho general 
withdrawal on the front north of Kimnic Sarat. 

“ 'I’he south wing of tla^ a-rmy group under the 
(a>mnian<l of < haieral von ( Jerok, in conjunction 
with movements in (treat (Kastern) VVallachia, 
lias advanc(‘d into th(> mountains in an easterly 
direction, ’ reports the (terman rommunif/ae of 
Decemher 2!K '‘(Jerman and Austro-Hun- 


garian troops in the difficult highland ground 
of tho Transylvanian etistern frontier have 
stormed several positions.*’ Also in the Oito/* 
Valley between Sosmezo and Harja the enemy 
offensive succeeded at first in scoring some 
successes. An extended front in the moun- 
tains always admits of surprise attacks. As 
lateral mov(^ments are usually difficult, reserves 
have to he kept, some dist ance in tho reiir, and 
frec|uentiy several days are recpiircd before they 
can he brought uji to tho thrtnitoned sector. 
This was what happened in the Oitoz Valley. 
On L)ec!einb(T 27 the first Oeniian attac.ks were 

I 

dediverod, on tin* 28th fi<u‘ee bat tles were fought 
for the heights t>ast of Sosmezo, on t he 29tli the 
enemy, a(‘cording to tlie Russian report, “ sue- 
ceeded after repented attacks in taking posst^s- 
sion of several Juughts in front of our positions 
soutli of tin* Oitoz River, (Ims coiup(*lling us to 
retire to a new position.’’ M(*jint ime reinforce- 
ments had reaeh(*d our Allies and tin* eiifuny 
advance in the Oitoz Vhilley was arrested. 

Tin? (lerman attack against the mountain 
range hetweim t in* Vasin and the Susitza, in tho 
region of Boveia, was nevt*r allow ed t o develop. 

The enemy, liaving assumed the offensive in 
the region north-west of Boveia,” says the 
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RUSSIAN ARTILLFRY IN THE CARPATHIANS. 


Hijssia.ii oflicial report of Dooonibor 31, was 
(lofrat(>cl, aiul tho liuinaiiian troops captiin'd a 
lar^o number of ])risoners and a machino-gim 
eoni|)aiiy.” In the direct neighbourhoo<l of I ho 
(iyimes Pass t he enemy's off(^nsiv’^e succeeded in 
f lic first few days in capturing Mount Faltu(‘anu 
(a})Out 4,000 feet high), w(‘st of the junct ion of 
tile Sultsa River and the Trotus. 

Tims isolated battles were developing with 
varying results along the entire' Soutli Moldavian 
bordt'r ; it is not possible to follow e.'vdi of thc'iu 
in di'tail. Ib're and there the enemy scored 
tactical succe'sses and gained st)nu^ ground, but 
thes(> gains (considerables <^>nly in the south, 
where oiu* Allies had to withdraw' in conformity 
with the retirement along the Rimnic Sarat- 
Foeshani line) were not of a nature to affect the 
general strategic position. In t he Cerman repe)rt 
e)f January 9, although it tries to einjihasise the 
faert that some gains had been achieved, one? can 
yet clearly distinguish tlie note of disappoint- 
numt : “ The enemy is tenaciously defending tlie 
valleys leading from the Bereczek (Vranct^i) 
mountains into the Moldavian Plain. In spite 
of the unfavouraUe weather and the difhculties 
rtf the ground in the rugged forest mountains, 
our tTOOps daily press back the enemy stt'p by 
step.” 

One last success the enemy w’as yet to score 
by his convergent attack from the Zabala and 
Milcov valleys and from the direction of Rimnic 
Sarat. On January 8 his troops entered^ Foe - 
shani and gained a line extending from the town 


of 0<lolK*slifi to the bridgt'hi'ad of Xanesti- 
Fundeiii. 

January 10 marks practically the end 
of th<^ eiuMuy udvauce in Rumania, though 
lively fighting still (‘ontinued for another 
fortnight. Refw(‘en Rraila and (lalal/,, in 
flu? marshes numd Va<leni, a series of 
liattles was^ fought, but without any marked 
gain for ei11u*r side. Ualat/. itsi'lf was 
repeatedly bombanled by Urn enemy, though 
no .serious offensive vvm.s undertaki'u against t he 
town. On .lanuary 19 a last desf)erat(* attt'inpt 
against the? Sereth line was madt* by solin'; of the 
bc.st North (l(*rmau regiuw'uts of (e‘ni*ral von 
Kuhne's army group, Pomeranians, \V(‘st 
Prussiaris and natives of the All mark. After a 
w hole day of tight ing t he tow n of Xanesl i, on 1 he 
right bank of the Sereth, ojiposite Fiuuleni, was 
captured by 1 he enemy. Th(^ gain pro\ (hI cost ly 
and barren ; t he ( Germans were unable, to develop 
the success any farther. Lastly, the Rulgarian 
attempt on the south -(-astern fringes of the 
Delta of the Danube has to be mentioned. 
Turning to account t he severe; frost which had 
just set in and hardened all the marshes, a 
Rulgarian battalion sii(!C(‘eded, under cover of a 
heavy morning fog on Jarmary 23, in erossing 
the St. Ch^orge’s ChaniK*! north of Tulcea. ‘‘Our 
troops by means of an impetuous night attack, 
whi(Ji was launched w it hout a shot being fired,” 
^ays the Russian oflicial cormnutuffud of 
•lanunry 24, “ annihilated the force whicJi had 
crossed the river, capturing 5 oflicers, 332 men 
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and 4 iiiacliinn-^iiiis. Our l<»sse^ wcrt* 1 oflliccr 
and J I men woiindiid and 1 soldirr killeil.” 

I'liis inciih'iit closers the enemy I’ampaigu 
in the plain. In th(‘ nionntains, hej^inninK 
with till! mid(lU‘ of January, an almost eorn- 
plett* balance of fortres was estalilished in 
many sectors our Allies were gaining the upper 
liand and re(M)vt‘ring ground, but there also 
extraordinarily sevt'rt' wintt'r — for weeks 
the thermomePT n‘«isl,ered temperatures below 
zero Fahrenheit —put an end to tighting on a 
larger s(*ale, though minor local ojierations 
never e(*as(‘(l in t hat region, where a eontiniioiis 


and swerved on them out of control, side on to 
tho road before you knew. 

“ No more soft covc^ring of snow, only hard 
iron nakedness. Cloudless, starry nights. Th(‘ 
earth rings like metal, the trees snap, wolves 
leave the forests and run on the open road. 
Friend and enemy lie out on the mountain side 
opjjosite to each other, frozen to the marrow. 

** No strategy has ever foreseen that this 
country would once become a theatre of war. 
These mountains look as wild and desolate as 
any bits of unknown Asia. Forests untouched 
by any woodman’s hand, protected it wopld 



WINTER IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


line of trenches cumld not be established, and 
the <lea>dhu‘k of the |)lain could never prevail. 
The grim battle was fought both against men 
and nature. 

Somi'thing of this mountain warfare can be 
sc'cn in tho d(*scription given by an ey<'- witness : 

“ Cp to now winter in the forests of the 
( arpathians had been oidy playing with men ; 
now it diowcd its tiH'th and turned to grim 
I'arin'st. In the high mountains the roads 
hitherto ran, like soft ribbons of velvet, over 
the passes. Now they wen* likcf hard bands of 
steel, hard, shining bands of steel, binding 
together the cons(»cutive valleys. They were 
like perfect toboggan runs ; the lorries skidded 


seem by their own loneliness and inaccessibility. 
Only here and there runs a little light railway 
looking most unmilitary and casual. Every 
road in these mount ains is roundabout ; then* 
is no connection from one to the other of th(> 
long v^alleys which traverse them, except 
tracks of smugglers and poachers. At tlu* 
entrance of the valleys which lead from Molda- 
via into Transylvania, or at their exit, you 
may see perhaps an insignificant village ; no 
other human habitation near, if it be not a 
saw-mill or the ho\iso of the customs guard on 
the frontier. Fires and winds have ravished 
the forests. In places the great trees lie 
prostrate like straw, their heads to the east. 
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their withered roots heaving up masses of tiry 
earth, and they are covered by an impenetrable 
I angle of boughs. 

“Elsewhere the war has found territory 
prepared for it, here it breaks as a strange 
thing into the primeval torest. Here man lias 
to start at the beginning the work of the 
reclaiming of the W'ilderness, not for food and 
habitation, but for w^ar. Roads and railways 
have been made— for the war. 

“ The air in the valley is like ice ; the high 
plateau on which we stand is surrounded by 
mountain ranges, like a little Tibet, its atmo- 


splintiTs of trees are thrown high in the air. 
A she-bear with her two <*ubs comes stumbling 
on our pick(*t, stands on her hind fei^t for a 
time before the strange a|)|)arition, swaying 
her liead. Tlie picket dan* not shoot for fear 
of arousing^th<‘ enemy. Man and Ix'ast stand 
perplexed face to face till the old b<*ar shuflies 
off again into the thicket. 

“ Huts have hc<*n Iniilt in t he wilderness, 
but one lias to renu'inVicr in t he darkness tin' 
wolves w'hich inhabit the forests, A staff- 
otlieer of our division was b('sicg(*d in an out- 
lying hut by wolvi's, who how'led and whined 



A RUMANIAN MACHINE-GUN EMPLACEMENT. 


sphere dim with ico-cold wonter vapours. 
(Uiriously, as you mount higher, you fool it 
grow wanner, in the daytime at any rate. At 
night the frost i.-t uniformly cruel everywhere, 
and in this murderous w'intry desolation m(*n 
dig themselves into the iron ground, stalk each 
other, storm these God -forsaken and nameless 
heights, defend them to the death as if they 
were posse.sHions of the greatest price. There 
is the noise of the axe in the virgin forest, 
roads force their way through the chaos of 
fallen trees. 

“ Buzzards and vultures hover overhead — 
then sudd(^nly fly off scared as the report of a 
gun resounds in the forest unck^rneath and 


outsitlo till some soldiers scared th(‘m <»ff. Tlie 
halMc-fronts in this gruesome' war mcasun' hy 
the tluaisimds of milos, but nowhere is thcTo 
a region mon* wild, inon* dc'solate and less 
inhabitable. 

“ I stand in the darknf‘ss in front of our liiit 
and look at the stars which shine in a na.rrow 
strip of sky above the valh\y. A regular t irk- 
ing .sound is heard througli the niglit , like th(' 
beating of a nervous, anxious, diseased hc'art. 
Again and again an endk.'SM, restless ticking. 
Tho typewritrT. ... In the snow -covered 
mountains, in the midst of prinawal forests — 
tho typewriter in the ofliee of the staff. Per- 
haps tho ticking signifies an order to attack, a 


HO 
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report of Iosmos in Imttlo or a nMpiost for roin- 
foreoiiioiits. Hero on the Moldavian border 
humanity has nn^cTted to its original wild 
condition, and yet this ticking tries to S|)eak 
of tht* H.ges that have f)ass(‘d ov(T the earth. 
Steadily long lines of letters are drawii, one 
afttT the other, and a faint hope revives in 
one’s heart that there may yet be a return 
from (jur fall, a return to civilisation. . . 

The (jiiasi arinistic(' imposed on the Ru- 
manian front by the rigours of a winter which 
surpassed practically all records (‘iiabled the 
(^nemy to withdraw gradually most- of the 
CfTinan divisions, leaving the defenc(‘ of the 
Rumanian front almest entin/ly to Austrian, 
Hungarian, Rulgarian and 'I’urkish troops. 
On tiu' side of our Allies the enforced n‘st was 
used for a thorough n'organi/.ation of the 
Rumanian army. Kven the units whi<*h to 
the very end remaiiK'd in the fighting line 
were oru^ by one re-form<*d btdiind the lines. 
b('H8ons drawn from the events of tlu* preceding 
campaign were translated into practice, 
(Jeneral Averescu was now in <‘harge <.)f the 
entire army, and hn-d for chief of the (Jeneral 
Staff (JeiKTal Rresan ; the appointment of 
thesi* two distinguished headers to the task of 


reorganization was roceiv^ed with the greatest 
satisfaction everywhere in Rumania, and did 
much to ro.store confidence in the future. 
They w^ere the only army commanders wdiose 
reputation was ev^en raised by the campaign 
of 1910 and whose troops liad been compelled 
to retreat, not by the enemy, but by circum- 
stances over which they themselves had no 
control. 

“ The strictness of General Averescu is w^dl 
known in liis army,” wrote the correspondent 
of The T'nnes from Rumaniati headquarters 
under date of February 10, 1917. ” . . . Thtfre 

is no pardon for a coward, whoev'cr he may b(\ 
1 w’as present a few’ days ago at tlu^ execution 
of a wnalthy young (cavalry resiu’ve oflicrer. 
He retired his detachment from a position 
w ithout reason or order ; he was i ritxl and 
shot four days later. If (Jeneral Averescu is 
strict with delinquents, th<? brave know that 
they wdll find in him their best friend aind 
protector. His contact wifh the army undcT 
him is so close thait he gads to know of tlu' 
smallest aict of bravvery, and rewards, as far 
as possible pa^rsonally, the maxn who has done it. 

“The commainders of tha^ divisioras aire a\ll 
young jnen. The gramter part of tha^ generals 
who ta.)a)k part in tlia^ a^utiimn ca^mpaign have 
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boon roniovMHl. Some htivo boon |)onsiono(l, 
stnno given insignifioant ooininan<is in towns, 
and sornt^ triod. Tho now divisional ooin- 
inandors have given proof of tlioir ability 
during tbo oanipaign, and some of thoni who 
had at. the ontbroak of war only t he ooniinand 
of a rogiinent sucoossfully load a division 
to-day. Tho same proo<*duro has boon usi‘d 
with t ho staff officors. Those who ow(*d thoir 
situation only to seniority have lioon r<*pla(*od 
by younger ollituTs who have given proof of 
thoir oapaoity. 

“ All those ohangos have had a wliolesoine 
olfoct on the spirit of tho troojis, who fool that 
they are led by vvTirthy offioors. Naturally, 
there are to a certain extent gaps among the 
junior otlicors. Tho rosfTvo otlicors, however, 
among whom tho necessary selocrtion has boon 
made after six montlis' (*ampaign, have proved 
themselves reliable leadcTs. 

While groups of this army are in the 
trenches, other groups are behind to be re- 
organized. The rit^w recruits, which have 
been drilled for several months, are brought 
and incorporated in tfie old units. Two or 
three weeks of war-drilling with the men of tho 
old army are sufTicient for the new recruits; 
and the units re-formed in this way are sent to 
the front, to replace other groups which are 
brought behind the lines and reorganized in 
the same w^ay.” 

Whilst the armies of the Central Powers 


wore advancing into Kumania, the* (‘iitin* I’ross 
in Germany, as w«*ll as in Austria, was trying 
to stimulate* tlc^ war-woary publics not moroly 
by talcs of xic^torios, hut also by prospects of 
booty by promis(‘s of lircad and oil. One of 
tho richest agricultural r<‘gions of the world, the 
groat cst oil producing country in Knrope 
(if 'IVans-fj^mcasia is consid<*r(‘d part of Asia), 
was b(‘ing added to the victims of tin* Gcrmanir* 
!Niw(‘rs ! In 11U5 the Kumanian harv(‘st 
<*ompi’iscd 2,r>()(t,tMtO tnns of w heal , SOU, ttOO tons 
of barley, SOO.tMMt Ions of oats, and 2,t»tK>,()t)0 
tons of maize. Ihtwocn ,la.miary and duly, 
15)10, 2,d()t),n0() tons of corn were imported into 
G(*rnmny and Austria-Hungary, d'ho corn 
su|>plics which the enemy now' hopi'd to s(‘iy.e 
wore to 1)0 no ii'ss this year, and in his ex|)ecta- 
tions even much gn*ater a.nd ct'rtainly very 
much chea|)er. Almost (‘(pially pressing was 
tho not'd »»f oil supplies. Although Austria 
had in tin* summer of 15)15 recovered 
the Galician oil fields, th(*ir production had 
iM'inained, chiefly owing to the indoleiau* a.n<l 
mismanagement of the Government, very small 
and wholly insulTicient for the re(piir«*ments of 
the G(*ntral Pow'crs : their average monthly 
output amounted only to about 50,()0() tons. 
Hut in tlie oil-bearing zoinr of North(*jn 
Walhudiia, in the district of Plot*shti alone, 
1,500,000 tons w'ere treated through the 
refineries in 15)15, and this gave, among 
other prodiads, 25 per cent, of petrol. Hut 
although OH per cent, of the refined products 
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export <*(1 (luring that year from Kuinania had 
gone to th(^ Central Kmpires, hardly any petrol 
waH inehid(*d among them, the Humanian 
(iovemm(*nt having decided to treat petrol as 
eonlrahand. These aecMnnulated stores of 
petrol the invader expefdc'd to seize in the 
country. 

V^(*ry soon hi* was to meet with disillusiori- 
in(*nt. A very e.onsiderahle part of the Ruma- 
nian liarvest had b(M*n bouglit up by the 
llritish (lovernment, and still mor«* was bought 
in viinv of the (‘iiemy invasion. Th(* Rumanian 
tJoviTiiment. as well as its Allies, now saw to it 
that what(*ver store’s could not be removed 
should be n’Tidenul useli^ss to the enemy. 
Knortnous nton’s <jf corn and oil wen* destroyed. 
In many places the corn and (»il were mixed 
toget her a comliinaf ion wliich the enemy does 
not' s(‘(‘ni to hav(' ('xpecled. VV'ilh horror 
th(’ (humans watelied this destruction. How 
<w)uld anyoni’ he .so wicki'd as to de.stroy 
treasures badly n(*(*ded by the (lermans ? 
I’hidlt^ss out|)ourings of indignation flowixl 
t hrough the (lerman Press : that same Pre.ss 



AN OIL-WELI. IN RUMANIA, SET 
ABLAZE BY THE BRITISH. 

From a German drawing. 

which regularly justitied every wanton act of 
vandalism commitK’d hy Germans on tho 
property of otlier nations — tlu* cutting down of 
fruit triH’s, the breaking of t.lie peasant’s 
agricultural tools, the burning of villages, and 
the ruin ol towns. Rut JUimania and her Allies 


were not to touch that which was their own ; 
they were to leave it as booty to the Germans ! 
The burning of every oil tank or grain elevator 
was a shameful destruction of “ works of 
civilization.” 

Naturally, German newspapers tried at first 
to assure tlio public that a small part 
only of the oil fields and corn stores had 



COL. NORTON GRIFFITHS, D.S.O., M.P. 
The British officer who undertook the destruction 
of the oil-wells. 

suffered; the comforting tale about tho rich 
loot which was to tender to all the German 
needs was not to bo abandcjiicd suddenly. 
Yet it had to be admitted that in the oil- 
producing regions round Ploeshti tho destruction 
had been very extensive, and had been ” carried 
out in a manner not merely skilful, buf- 
elaborate.” Tho wooden towers over tin* 
bores were for tho most part destroyed ; in 
all cases they were made useless. All the 
machine-houses w^ere burnt down, and the 
nuK’Jiines and cranes smashed to j^ieces. AH 
tho oil reservoirs were sot on fire. Tho under- 
ground plant was made useless for a long 
time to come. The bores were filled with 
countless quantities of short iron stakes, tin* 
extraction of w'hich involves very much work ; 
all kinds of objects were thrown dowm.the bores. 
The permanent riches of the country, the soil 
and its oil mines, naturally remained intact. 
But, by the systematic w’ork of destruction. 
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the Germans were deprived of its acciunulated 
products and precluded from exploiting its 
wealth. In view of this severe disappointment, 
the Germans had to seek comfort somewhere. 
One Mimich paper, with truly Teuton ingenuity, 
found it in the thought that after the war, 
despite all black lists, new machinery for tlic 
Rumanian oil fields would be imported from 
Germany. “ To what purpose, then, all t his 
English vandalism, which only gives us further 
opportunity to celebrate the triumplis of 
German technical skill arul to open a rich market 
for the German engineering industry ? . . , 
The English deed of annihilation has therefore 
only furnished a means- of strengthening our 
exchange and acquiring a new market for our 
industry.” 

With regard to corn also, the inflated hopes 
liad gradually to lie reduced to modest dimen- 
sions. Towards the end of Dc'cember, 1910. 


oven worse than that which they had practised 
in Pola!id and Belgium. According to a trust- 
worthy report ])ul)lishe<l in Thr Times of March 
1, ” the whole of the civilian population b(’tween 
1 8 and 42 were compt'Iled to work for tin* (*iiemy,” 
who, moreover, “ nHpiisitioru'd <‘vcTything* 
leaving tlfe po])iilation hardly enough to <‘at.'’ 
Of the richer families many members w<*ro 
deported to ( h*rmany as liostages. sod yul)j**cted 
to ill-treatment of tin' most- out rag(M>iis kiinl. 
In order to dt'priv'i' 1h(‘ Bnmanian poptihilion 
of its last |)rote(*tors and to relievi* thems<*ives 
of the presence of independent , impartial wit- 
ness of their proceedings, t he ( ierman ( Jov<‘rii- 
ment nMiuested luMitral governments repr<*- 
senled in Biikarest “ to recall their representa- 
tiv(\s, since fh(‘ tlepartiire of th(‘ Bnmanian 
(Jovernment from Buka.re‘sl , tin* cnptiin* of the 
fortress, and tie* inslilutioii of militiirv admini- 
stration, l('a\ (* no room for diplomat ic Jietivity.” 



REMAINS OF OIL TANKS AT FLOESHTI DESTROYED BY THE BRITISH. 


the semi-official Press in Germany began to 
publish inspired warnings against exaggerated 
hopes of economic relief from Rumania. C)ne 
by one the supply of ditTerent foodstuffs was 
analysed, and the one under consideration 
was usually found deficient, 

Meantime, in Rumania the Germans vented 
their wrath of disappointment on the hcdpless 
population. A system of government was 
introduced, certainly equally bad and possffjly 


On January 19, 1917, the American and 

nutch Mini-sti-rs liad to leave Itumania. 

Tn Volume IX. (pf). 401 i:{9) an account 
was given of Bmunnian |>olities during the 
ojicning two years of the war. I Iw decision 
reached at tie* ('rowii Gouncil of August 27, 
KM6, was the most important in Rumania’s 
whole history. As such it was approved by 
the ovcrvvlielming majority of thoughtful 




RUSSIANS HOARDING A BARGK ON THH DANUHK. 

In the hockjiround ships are bein^ loaded with machinery. 

Fiiiiiuiiiiiins. Xol. only won* liny iitlnicfotl iloomoil to deromposition. Tna* to tlioir 

hy spntiinontiil iind iiistoriciil associations to principles they voted a>2;ainst intiTV'cntion. 

the Entente l*o\vt‘rs, not only did tliey see that Their decision was of little import, for though 

only tlirough tlieir assislancc? could tliey widely i‘es|)eeted they had no longer any fol- 

achievc* tin? liheration of their lirothers beyond lowing in the country. More interesting wns 

thf‘ Carpathians; they felt, beyond that, the position of Marghiloman. To the last he 

that th(? whole course of Huniania's future was had kept up a lively agitation against war, 

at stake. The only hop(^ for progress in and on the morning of the Council his [lapers 

Humania lay in th(‘ infusion <if new life into appeared with the usual attacks on tlio Entente 

a country which still suffered from the efTects Powers and eulogies of (lernian sei(*nee and 

of Turk<*y’s misrule and Eurojie’s neglect. prowess. VVlint he said at the (^luncil was 

By a majority the Crown Council decided not published, but he refrained from opimly 

on entering the war. 'Phere were, however, recording his vote against intervention. Me 

dissentients. TIu* tliree Conser\’at ive <*x-J*re- might well say afterwards that against Ids 

nuers (Wj), .Maion'seu, and Th. liosetti — better judgnumt he refrained from opposing 

remaiiK'd obstinately attach<*d to tlieir tenets what was clearly the will of his King, of tlu^ 

of a lifetime. Admiration of Prussian ethciency, responsibk' Ministers and of the majority of 
which had playi'd a sjiectacular part in the the jiolitieians of tlie country, llis [iress 

material exploitation of modern Rumania, acfpiiesc/Hl in the accomplished fact of war, 

vyas reinforced in their minds by their view and on August IIO Stmijul, escliewing further 

of Russia as an P]asti*rn autocracy, fated to comment, put on a war dross and exhorted 

tv rannize over others for a t ime, but ultiniatelv tin* nation to prepare for a grim struggle. 



A GUNBOAT ON THE DANUBE. 

In the distance a pontoon bridge, which haa been opened to let the gunboat pass. 
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Assuming the role of whole-hearted patrit)t 
th»^ same paper proceeded some days later tf) 
inveigh against the Magyars and a.eeiise tluMu 
of having by their in(ransig('ane(‘. made war 
inevitable. 

The Press naturally “ boomed ” the war. 
and found in the opening stag(\s of the Tran- 
sylvanian campaign much material for patriotic 
exhortation of the nation. Octaviiiu ( Joga, th<> 
Transylvanian poet, in the colunms of Kpocn., 
hailed with joy the “decision that the sun 
which rises to-morrow in lire and blood shall 
shine on Cn'at Rumania.” Anotlier great, 


and ])ict uresquo stories. Perhaps it w’os 
wisest so, for ('uemy agents wi're (*\’ery where, 
hut Rumanian journalists found lhes(‘ new' 
restrictions som«‘what irksome and sarcas- 
tically {I.p|jrail.‘d to the Mifiistc'r of Public! 
instruction for “at l.-ast the liberty allowed 
to thc^Itussian l^ress.” 

Then* liad beiMi some expc'ctation that th<> 
d(*claration of war would })«' follcaved by th*! 
format ion of a Natit)nal ( loverimu'nt. Rratiami, 
howc'ver, |)relcTr(‘d to keep in )iis own hands the 
c’ontrol of attairs. 'The' oidy eliangc* nwuic' was 
the taking of his lirothcT, \h’ntila Rratiami, 



A CHARGE OF RUMANIAN CAVALRY. 


intiCrvontioniftt organ, llniversul, declared : 
“ The die is cast. The destiny of Rumania 
and the whole Rumanian race from the Theis.s 
to the sea, froin the forests of Maramuresii to 
the Danube, is now' in the hands of our brave 
army.” The hitlierto impassive Oovenunent 
ofgan, Viitorulf wtis no w'hit les.9 vehement. 
“ Our holy w'ar,” it wrote, “ the day w hich 
the entire Rmnanian race has awaited for 
centuries, the day of its full union, has come.” 
Even the Marghilomanist papers were swept 
along perforce in tlie stream of patriotic 
enthusiasm. Only the frankly pro-German 
papers of Carp and his party were silent. 
MoldoiHt and similar papers no longer appeared. 
Rut, indeed, the Press counted for little. The 
censorship was very strict. Little was allowed 
in the way of war news except official communi- 


into the Pa})in(‘t as Minister of War, a post 
hitherto lield by Rratiami himself. Thr*re 
were, iMdt*ed, difficulties in the w'ay of the 
formation of a (!oalition. It w'as impossihlo 
for Take lonescu and Filipiwu to w'ork os 
whole-hearted colleagues witli a man like 
Marghiloinan, whom they had for a long time 
past denounced iw a ” traitor to the rac*c.” 
Vet Marghiloinan remained th<' nominal luuvd 
of the old Conservative ]jarty, and it was 
impolitic to slight him or estrange him furt her. 
As events moved the ( Jcrinanopluls moved 
with th(!m. Tht! barbarous and wanton out- 
rages of German aircraft on Hukarest aj)parently 
impress* (I even Maiorescu, according to one 
paper’s testimony. Marghiloinan w’as moved 
to denounce German atrocities through his 
l>apers. Early in November, after the Rattle 
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of TarKul-Jiii, he went a step farther and eon- 
fi(Jo(i to »v corn'sponclt'nt of the* l*eUl Parisicn . 
“ Krorri to-riif>rrf>w I will do ('verythinR for 
natiorml unity- Kn)in a partisan of poaec* 
I have b(*(M)mo a i)ar(isaii of war . . . My ono 
ch'^siro now is final victory.’* It looked for the* 
moment as tlioujj;h he wore qualifying for a 
pliMtc^ in a new Coalition Covernnient, which 
was again in the air. Furfh<‘r, lie may well 
have wisht'd to recover for his party a con- 
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sitlerahle sf'ction of those who sixtern months 
lu'fore under th<' leadership of l<’ilii)es<*u Jiad 
left him and unite<l with Tak<‘ ronescu’s 
Oons(*rvativ(* Demoernts on an interventionist, 
basis. Filipeseu himself did nf»t live to see 
more than a few we(*ks of the wn.r for wliich 
h(' had contendf'd. He died on Oc*tober 14, 
without s(*eing as Adcrcntl ex[)rt*ssed it — 
th(‘ “ ( Jnuvt Kuniania of his dreams.” .lonrnals 
of all parties united to call him “a great 
patriot, an unsurpassed llumanian,'* aiul over 
his gravf* pronounced <*ulogies wliich, for 
party n'asons, t hey had not accorded him during 
his life. Kilivicscu lunl, iiuh'ed, subordinatcfi 
to the gn*at dream ot realizing the union of tlie 
whole' Kuinanian rnef* all his own |)(‘rsonal and 
fiarty feelings. It says much for him tliat he, 
a boyar of the* boyars, should have loyally 
cooperated bir two yf*ars with Take Tonescu 
and his democratic followe*rs. Fili|)e‘scu knew 
well that the* incorporation of 'rransylvania 
meant the end of the ruh* of tlie Conservative* 
party and of the boyar e-lass in Rumania. Bui 
he loyally ae-ceptc'd the* ine*vita.l)le re*fe.rm of the* 
frane-hise* anel a^jrarian conditieens since thev 
we-re indispe-usabh* to the aehie*venu'nt eif the 
l>an- Kuinanian dream. 

Kilipe'seu did not see the \'ietory of Targul- 


Jiu, but he also escaped the month of disaster 
which followed and which concluded wdth the 
fall of Bukarest on December 6. ITie Rurnaniaii 
authorities hurriedly left the city and the 
(•apital was transferred to Jassy. There, on 
Di'CCMuber 22, a.ssembled the Kuinanian Parlia- 
ment. It was an liour of gloom. Two-thirds ol 
t he country was in the liands of the enemy and 
the prospect for the future was black. The 
lf»adt‘rs of the nation showed themselves, 
liowever, undaunted in adversity. Before the 
defeats — on Octob(>r 10 King Ferdinand had 
declared to the si^ecial correspondent of Tha 
Thnes : - 

Riiinania has nol Ix'on moved hy a mere policy of 
exptMlioiuy, nor has her (h-tertninutiou to enter tliis war 
hccri the oiitconn' «2f any cynical material j)ol!cy, or of 
harl faith to the (Vnlral J’owcrs, hut it lias been liascil 
on tht* l)igu<?st priinriph's of riatirinality and national 
ideas. . . . The llunianians will not falter in tla-ii 
allegiance to the cause, nor can the eiu'tny wean them 
from tlitar faith in Kngiand the' Just, in Franco thcii 
Latin brother, ami in Ru.ssia their imnu'diaio iieighhour. 

Now' in liis Speech from the 4’hronc ho 
reallirmed liis faith in this cause. 

In order to ilcfend the inliuests of onr race and to 
assure the unity and future of Humania it was our duty 
to join in the war. . . . (.)ur Army has sustained tho 
struggle ac'cording to the glorious tiwlition of our 
ancestors and in a manner which justitios our looking 
forwarcl to tho future with absolute i-onfidmice. Up 
to now the war has imposed u])on us great hardships 
and sacrifices. Wo shall bear theso with couragt?, for 
wo maintain ahsolnle eonfidenoo in tho final viirtory ol 
our Allies, ami in spite of dillieulties and sufferings wa* 
are tletermiiiod to struggk' at their side with energy unto 
the end. . . . Before the common peril w’O must all 
show an ardent patriotism and unity of lieart and mind ; 
we must surround with lovo and admiration our soUiiors 
who are lUd'ending tho ancestral soil ti’oddmi by the 
enemy. 

The Prime Minister, M. Bratianu, appealed 
in equally stirring terms fur the union of all 
parties in the nationtd cause. He expoimded 
the difliculties Rumania had had to fight 
against, diftiuulties of geographical y^osition and 
military inferiority to her yiow^erfully equiy^ped 
foe. Reviewing Rumania’s international policy 
in tho yiast, he showed tho necessity of her 
intervention in the war if she was to secure her 
future indt'yiendence and tho union of the whole 
race. Rumanians might rest assured they had 
taken the only pos.siblo path, the path of honour. 
No y^eace short of full victory, which her Allies 
assured her, w as possible. “ Our faith is intact. 

. . . It encourages us to y^ass through the 
sufferings and griefs of the moment, to go 
uiiliesitatingly forward.” M. Bratianu’s great 
rival, M. Take lonescu, had no hesitation in 
fully responding to his appeal, rfo promised the 
full 8upy3ort of his party to the Government in 
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tho national naiiso. In such a war there could 
be no half-ineasuro8. 

No ono <*im be neutral, still l<??<s passive. 'I'liat would 
mean allowing others to dis|)Ose of \is at their will. . . . 
The tluty of the (Jovernment is to tell the eountry that 
we should have entcn^<l into the war oven if w<' hml not 
believed in victory ; that we did not act from < aleu- 
lation, hut from a .sense of duty, that whatever may be 
our surterings and o\ir losse.>?., oven if we had to fare 
total exile, general ruin and tho de.struetion of tJveryl hing, 
it would still be a .small price to pay for the blessing »)f 
national unity. . . . Contident in vietory, we accept 
all pains and all sufferings, since it will be given to us to 
write the epic of Hiimania. 


Pcrhjip.s tho moat i*loc|uonf. .spoko.smati of the 
nation and the whole' l^nmanian race wns tho 
di.stingiii.shcd hi.storian, J.V)fo.s.sor lorga. Ho 
elwolt only on tho past in so far an it Mirt'w 4)iit 
hopo.s of a brighter fut uro. Ho paid an oloqiiont 
tributo to tho jiatriot i.sm of tho King iwid pas.sod 
from hhn to Uio fortitude of the army, and 
particularly of tho peasant soldiers, “ that ])art 
of tlie peoph* most worthy of sympathy and tho 
loiust reward(‘d for its efforts.” lorga ])ut in an 
eaniesf, plea that the hnig-promised tneasuros 
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M. roncRCu never wavered in this faith, and 
four months later asserted in \m article in The 
New Europe : — 

1 urged my country, with all my power, to enter into 
this war: and, if my heart bleeds at the sight of thi* 
misfortunes which have befallen it, my fumscience tells 
mo that if 1 had to make the decision again I could not 
a<;t <lifferontly. Hut if from all this tragedy nothing 
should emerge Vmt a (Jermaii peace on the basiH of the 
BtaUiH quo^ I should feel I hod committed a crime. . . 
Were Rumania doomed to suffer all the torments of 
hell, I should continue to say ” No peace till Germany 
has been defeated.” It i.s by urging on the war that 
we can most truly serve the cause of humanity. 


4 )f land refunn to wliicli tin* King Idwl alluded 
in his Speech should no longor be delayed and 
that the Rumanian agrieultural elass “ slioiild 
no longer bo a stranger on the soil whieh (ho 
blood of thc*ir dearest has hallowed an<*w by 
I heir .sacritiee.’^ 

National unity was not merely hymned in 
Parliament. It was formally exi)resHed by the 
formation on December 24 of a Coalition 
Government. M. Dratianii took into his own 
hands tho responsible post of Minister of 
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A MARKET CART IN THE DOBRUDJA. 


Fotvi^rn Affairs, roplacing M. roruriibani. Tho 
Jailer and throe of his eoll(‘agnos retired from 
t lu' ( 'ahinet. fn I heir platM^s several members of 
1h(* “ Kiisionisl ” parly — wliieh since Kilipeseu’s 
death had |)een under 'rake* loiu'seu’s leadcTship 
enlen-d tin* ( h>v<Tnnienl . .M. Mihe-i Canta- 

<-u/jno l)eeame Minister ol .lustiee. M. ( Jreeeariu, 
leader of I he Kilipesean party in Moldavia, took 
tin* porlhilio of I'ommere**, ]\r. Mirztvseii that of 
Agrieuliiin* Mild Ooinaiiis, and Dr. Tstrali. 
who liad l)e(*n IVesidenI of Mh^ llumanian 
Aeademy, Hint of Thiblie Works. The Ministi'rs 
of .fustiee (AnIoneseu) and Agrieiilture (Con- 
si antincMMi) were* transfiTred to t he depart ment.s 
<»f I'inanee and the Interior rt»sp(»etiv<'ly. The* 
former Minister of linanee (( l>.stine.seu) 
H'lnained in the Cabinet without portfolio, but 
M. .Mortsim (Tnterior) left the Covernrnf*nt. 
Two new Ministers without portfolio a |>o.st 
!u>w legalis(‘d by Parliament - were M. Take 
loneseu and M. Phen‘kyde (a veteran liberal, 
hitherto Presidf*nt of the Chamlier). M. Vintila 
Hratianu and .M. Duea remained Mini.sters of 
War and Kduealion rospeetively. Th^ forma- 
tion of thi-’ National OovfTmm nt made a good 
impression. It repres(*nted the rally of the whole 
nation in the hour of disaster. It gave, further, 
some tangible assurance that th<‘ reform of the 


franchise and land question allud(>d to in tlie 
Speecli from the Throne would not remain a 
mere* party promise but would be brought 
forward at the earli(*st opportunity in I’arlia- 
numl. 

W’hile the nation's repr('sentati\ es were 
witn<*ssing to Rumania’s unshaken resolution in 
tho Moldavian ea|>ital, a very discordant' note 
was struck by two (kjiisrTvative politicians who 
had remained l)ehind in rhikare.st. Tt will h<* 
remembered that tln^ old “Jimimist” Con- 
.servative leader. Carp, had to tho last protested 
against Rumania’s intervention in tho war on 
the side ot t he Kntento. At tho doeisiv’e (’rown 
Council of August 1^7 he declared to the King : 
“1 give you my three sons, I suspend tho 
publication of my paper (Moldoim) because J do 
not wish to occasion further unpleasantness, 
but, as Rumania’s victory must be Russia’s 
victory, I wish Rumania to lie beaten.” Ever 
since that day lie had retired from public life 
and avoided the King and Government. Now, 
after tJie (lerrnan occupation of Rukarest, 
M. Carp expressed his views to a representative 
of the Neuc Freie Presse. He complained that 
his warnings about the danger of int-ervontion 
and of trusting Russian promises, warnings 
which hod been neglected, had now proved to 
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bo well founded. Ho spoke bitterly of M. 
Bratiamfs policy and regretted that Hinnania’s 
years of peaceful development had bet'n 
intf'rnipted by an unru'cessary and calamitous 
war. Pro German as his words were, they none 
thi^ loss wore sincere. Carp in his old age 
represented a typo of mind which lives in the 
past rather than in the future. Ho could not see 
either the fatal consequences for Human iji, as 
for (he rest of the world, that Prussia’s victory 
would involve or (he inevitabU^ approach of the 
Russian Revolution which would al(er the 
w'liole ronnota(.ion of the word “ Russia.” 

Carp did not allude to the vexed (|U(‘stion of 
Transylvania and the oppression of (he Ruiiians 
of Hungary. His former colleague, Marghi- 
loman, was less reticon(. Marghilonian had 
had (.ecasion to al(er and modify his a(,ti(ude 
towards the war <luriiig the ]nvst six months. 
The fall of Hukarest, how'ever, r(‘V’'ived all his 
old faith in Germany. To Hratianu’s iiivi(a( ion 
to particiinKe in the mavNational ( h)verniiK‘nt at 
Jassy he replied wM( h a refusal and stayi'd behind 
at RuUan*s( as President of tlio Rumanian Red 
Ooss. On l)(a;emb(T 21 the Hungarian pap(*r 
Vtidfj published an intervitwv* with him. Mar- 
ghiloman insisl^ed tha(. he had always opposed 
Jiratianu’s d ‘sire for war and had nd’used to 
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<’ou!i(enanc(‘ interv(‘n( ion by taking any part 
in a. Xa(ional ( }ovi'rnnu*n( . He rei( crated, his 
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old dislrust of {iml h(T aims on Con 

stant ino])l(‘. As for dVaiisylvania, Mar^hiloinan 
roundly d(*ni(‘d tliat tluTo was any Rumanian 
rrnulcnta in 'rransylvania and tho Bariat. 

Th(' Riumuis of Huripiry do not gravitate 
across tli(* front if*r. Tliis coiu iction was always 
tin* basis of luy policy. 'I’hcy arc lovVl citizens 
of KuiiKary.” Such were Mk* amazing' state- 
ments of the ex-leader of the Conservative 
|)arty. i’ossibly his asseverations tliat t-ho 
Humans of Hungary were loyal citizens of 
llungjiryand his jiraise of their leaders, ^^ihaly, 
Vaida and Aurel Copovici, may Jiave had the 
laudable purpose of att(>mpting t i ctinciliate 
Magyar feeling towards the much suspected 
Rumanian popidatiori of Kungary. If it had 
not this intention, but was meant as a literal 
Htat(*ment of fact, it was hidi(*rously untrue. 

'riie Magyars th(‘mselves disproved it. Karly 
in F(*bruary, indeed, the Hungarian Oovern- 
mc^nt began to <‘xtort from Rumanian puldic 
men and newspapers in Hungary professions of 
loyalty to the Hungarian (U’own and of whole- 
h(»arted (M)-op(*ration in the war. Papers like 
the Oazvta TransilvaHhii were for(M>d to protest 
against the Knbaite's attempts to “ liberate ” 
thorn, and to declare that they “ had nothing 
in commoii with the Rumanians of the 


Kingdom in character, aA^^irations or feeling.’* 
On February 14 the PeMer Lloyd published a 
long address to Count Tisza signed (necessarily) 
by a number of prominent Rumanian ecclesi- 
astics and public men in which they declared 
that ‘‘ we wish to have nothing to do wdth the 
liberat ion spoken of by tlie Entente, and we 
hold fast to the inviolability of our Hungarian 
faHierland. . . . We know that the Hun- 

garian Crown is called to safeguard the cultural, 
economic and political development of the 
Hungarian Rumans.” I’reaching on this text 
Pesti Tlirlap went to the length of calling thf^ 
Rumans “ Human Magyars,” and declared 
that the chief lesson drawn from the war was 
that everyone in Hungary should henceforth 
learn to understand the Magyar language. 

So much for paper declarations of loyalty. ' 
'fhe real facts as to the att itude of the Rumanian 
population in Hungary were disclosed by 
Hungarian deputies themselves. On February 
24 a certain Schmidt, in the Hungarian House 
of Representatives, inveighed against the 
” traitorous ” attitude of ” a large part of the 
Ruiuan population of Transylvania,” \vho all 
along cherished the desir’e for union with 
Rumania. 4’he Rumanian Intolligenzia, he 
declared, had openly fraternised with the 
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invading Rumanian armies. He demanded 
that these “ traitors ” should bo treated with 
“ l>raeonie severity ; perhaps to-day the mo- 
ment has come to free 'Pransylvania from the 
nightmare of the so-called Rumanian Quest ion.” 
A week later, in the* same House, a member of 
'Fisza’s party, Bethlen, declared that in a 
number * of places in Transylvania the popu- 
lation of all classes had joyfully welcomed the 
invaders and joined and aided them in their 
operations. When the Austro-Hungarian 
troops had begun to advance, these people had 
departed volunt-anly wit h the enemy in the hope 
of returning later with him. Jbit when they 
realised that the Rumanian army would not 
return they began to make their w'ay biwk 
secret Ij^, and afterwards, seeing that no harm 
happened to them, great numbers returned 
openly. Bethlesn therefore demanded severer 
measures. In reply to these two deputies’ 
complaints of the Government’s shu'-kness, the 
Hungarian Minister of Justice (Balogh) declared 
that “ the Government is taking active 
measures to punish these traitors. Nine public 
prosecutors with their staffs are at w’ork and 
are coo^ 3rating with the Honv<^d Military 
Courts in Transylvania to -clear upi»the many 
thousands of more or less important criminal 
Cases and to bring them before the competent 
Courts of Justice. No traitor has gone un- 
punished and no guilty Rurnan has been let out 


of ])rison. To-day there arc nion^ than a 
thousand persons in prison, sf> then^ can be no 
talk of susptH’ied pcTsons being left at large. 
The law concerning the contiscation of the 
prop(Tty of traitors will be vigorously <‘nforced.” 
That tht' la4t promise was kept' is shown by a 
.statement’ of tlu; Xeueti Wiener TmjhUitl of 
March 1 1, that alnnwly there ha<l bcM'n hOO 
cases of (•ontiscation of pn>perty. The Zc//, 
again (of March 11), announct'd that the trial 
of It) Humans had just bei’u concluded at 
Klausenl)urg ((’luj). 'Fhe ringleaders were 
David Pop and Spiridion Borits, accus(*d «»f 
furni.shing the Humanian military authorities 
with information. Both of them with seven 
mH’om|)lices were senB'nced t o deat h, an<l others 
to various terms of imprisonment, 'rhest? 
instances/ are merely a few of the many that 
might be adduced to show the wretched plight 
of the Transylvanian Humans. 

The Speech from the Throne to thf^ Humanian 
Parliament on Dc'cember 22 had alluded to the 
n >ed for franchi.se and agrarian reforms. Both 
R imanian Government and p(*oph^ wcTe de ter- 
m ned that these promise's wc're not to remain 
empty words. Early in March the King in an 
address to his troops n*atTirmed the promise. 
Parliament lanl l>een adjourned till May 17, 
but meanwhile the Coalition Cabinet |)roc(*eded 
to draw up a sclu^ne of reform. For the 
complicated thrw-college system of c'lection, in 
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which considfrationrt of wealth and education 
niilitaicd agairist any adequate rej)reHentation 
of the hu^'e pf'asaiit vote, was to he sul)stituted 
not only universal hut direct and equal suffrage, 
'^riie old systeni was a reiuiniscence of l^russia 

with whicli modern, democratic Kumania could 

( 

W'cll afford to disp(‘iise. Tlie out})reak of the 
Kussian Kevolution on Afarch 1 2 spurred on the 
liiimanian reformers to translate the King's 
promises into Acts of Parliament. Further, the 
land (jU(\stion was f)nce again a|)proaeh<'d. 
Cuba’s law of I S(i4 establishing a liinit(‘d peasant 
proprii'torship had pnjved inadequate to meet 
the peasarjfs’ ev(T-gro\\ ing need of more land of 
their own. Tin* (h)V<‘rnm(‘nt formulated a 
scln'ine l)y which some 120,f)t)0 acres of Crown 
ami State lands were freely iiiiule ov'er to the 
pea.sant.s. A further 8110,000 acres were to be 
c»>mpulsf>rily purchased from the big land- 


holders on fair terms. ^I'he result of the ch inges 
w^ould be to bring the percentage of land ownc*d 
by the peasant.s from 53 to 85. It was not to be 
expected that the landed classes in Rumania 
wt^iild greet these changes with enthusiasiru 
Ru^ they understood that the cause of national 
Jinity and Rumania’s future demanded them. 
Accordingly Bratianu’s mixed Liberal-Con- 
servative Cabinet unanimously decided on the 
proposed reform. Tlie Conservatives felt, as 
tluMr late leader Kilipescu had felt, that though 
universal equal sutfragr* might be premature, 
and ev7'ii unwise, it was, if necessary, a sma>l 
price to pay for the achiev^ement of Rumanian 
mvtional unity at home and beyond the Car- 
pathians. The Jews, too, were assured of «. 
removal of their grievances and a full share 
in the rights, as in the duties, of Rumanian 
citizenship. 
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T he valiant exploits for which, during 
the first tM’o years of the M^ar, the 
Victoria Cross was awarded w<*ro 
described in Chapter CLII. (Vol. X). 
The amazingly varied nature of fhe achieve- 
ments of soldiers and sailors on land and sea 
and in the air were dealt M'ith and instanc<*s 
Mere given of exceptional personal prowess. 
"I"ho v'cry first of the Cro:ses wen* won by 
heroes of the old Regular Army in the momcn- 
Lous opening days of the war, at Moris, Le 
Cateau, and later at the Marne and elsewiR re ; 
and afterw’ards courageous Colonials and 
Indians who w^ere serving in near and far 
countries w^re added to the roll of fame. 
Additions were provided by the Battle c»f 
Jutland, which gave to posterity the lastini? 
memory of the impressive heroism of Loftus 
Jones, commander of the old destroyer, Shark, 
n>nd Jack Cornwell, the boy whose unflinching 
bravery when mortally wounded sent through 
Vol. XII— Part 148, 153 


all British IrmiHs such a thrill of pridi* and 
a^lmjratif>n as had n(»t lioon known sinci' the 
triumphant stand of the handful <>f the 24lh 
at Korke’s Drift. '^I'lie deeds that were chroni- 
cled relating to that long period of the war 
wen* unsur])assahle ; hut their (‘haraeter was 
maintained in the aehievements for whieh the 
(Voss was subsecjueiit ly awarded to ofiieers 
and men of thi* Navy and the Army. 

A remarkable feature of iho, awards whieh 
were made at the hegirming of the third 
year of the war v\ ms the largr*ness of the numl)(*r 
of (Vosses gazitted within a very short period. 
Early in August. 1910, nini* awards were 
published together; no fewer than twenty 
were announeed at one time in S<q)t(‘mher, 
1910. eight of these being after death awards; 
in lliat montli also a further hatch of twelve 
recipi(*nts was inRidf* known, arul altogether, 
in a period of seven weeks, the extraordinary 
number of forty-five Oosscs was gazetted. 
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Tlioii^^h at first sii^lit it smnfd that t lia covHimI 
honour aas }n*in^» conffrnMt inoro lilx'rally than 
at a/)V provions |)(‘rio(l, this was tar from 
ttn' rasr ; iridotai, tliorc was, if anything, a 
docroasc in tt»r proport i()ii of awards, for now 
ttio Britisti foroos concfrnrd won* nuiidHTod 
hy tho million, whoroas tin* Old # Immortals 
w'lio l)oiv t ho l>ur<lon (»t tin* Ht-dd w it li the 
(Jorman hosts in th<* oponing wrcks of tin* war 
immhorod loss than a. hundrod thousand, 
"riic dato of thi* ^a/rttos piv(* no (‘hio to tho 
p(*riod of tin* porformanco of the art of valour, 
for th(* forty-fiv(* inrhido<l t)in*o Orossc*s 
which had l;c(‘n ujivcn in (‘ontU‘\ion with thti 
Batth* of Jutland. 

'I’hc awards of the (Voss wen* made in com- 
parativ(*ly lar^<* numhers ; bid the actual 
pcrccfitii^c^ of recipients was extremely small, 
in view of the v'ast numl)ers of oHieers and 
men who were on active service in the Xavy 
and tin* Army. A thorough iinderstandinfz 
of tin* relative* value of the* first of all military 
elistinctie)ns was give*n in the House of (’ominems 
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on Xovember 211, HUG, by Mr. Fonster, Finaiici il 
Secretary to the \V"ar Office, in answer to a 
fpiestion by Folonel Ihige (Voft. Mr. Forst<‘r 
peiiiited e)ut that ned all theise recommended 
fe>r honours by oHicers commanding battalions 
or e»t her units were aw'arded honours or rewards ; 
but the number e)f “ immediate rewards” was 
very large*, tfe gave the numbers of such 
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CAPTAIN T. WRIGHT, H.H. 

aw'ards gazetted for the period from July 1 — 
nearly five montlis. This total was 17,J7G; 
yet it contained only 77 Victoria Frossi*s, 
<*ompared with the following : l).»S.O., 33J ; 

M.(^, 2,309; D.dM., 1,57G ; M. Medal, 1 2,430 ; 
M.^ 1 . Medal, 051. These numbers were not, 
liowever, complete, as many other rew^ards 
l)ad been given which had not yet been gazettH*d. 
The details furnished striking proof of the 
Army’s gallantry in the field. To the fact 
that not all rewmmendatioim were actetl 
upon was to be attributed the occasional 
appearance of reports of the winning of the 
Victoria Cross which subsequently proved to 
be baseless. 

As the result of inquiries wdiich w*ero brought 
to his notice the Secretary for VVar announced, 
early in November, HUG, that any war medal 
w’hieh it might be decided to issue in cor 'memo- 
rat ion of the war would >x* given, in the ease 
of deceased ofTieors and men who w'ould, had 
they survived, have been ontitUd to it, to the 
next-of-kin. The Victoria Cross was included 
ill this decision, and on Novemlier IG, at 
Buckingham Palace, the King handed to no 
fewor than nine persons, as next-of-kin, the 
Crosses won Viy their relatives. These reci- 
pients wore as follows : Mrs. Walford, awarded 
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io her liusband, Capt. O. N. VValford, R.A. ; 
Mrs. Weight , awarded to her son, Ca|><. '1\ 
Wright, R.E. ; Mrs. Vallontin, awarde<l to tier 
Kon, Captain J. F. Vallontin, 'Die 8onth Staf- 
fordshire Kegiinent ; Mr. .lohn Liddell, awardee! 
to his son, Captain J. A. Liddell, The Argyll 
and Sutherland Higlilaiulers and (he Koyal 
Flying Corfis ; Major Charles M^irneT, awarded 
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to his son. See. -Lieut. A. 11. Turner, Royal 
Rerkshire Regiment ; Mr. VV'illiaiii Williams, 
auardi'd to his son, AV. C. Williams, Able 
Seaman, Royal Fleet Rc'stTve ; Mrs. Cornwell, 
awarded to lu*r son, John Tra\’ers Cornwell, 
Roy, First Class, R.X. ; Mr. Robert Drake, 
awarded to his son, (’orporal A, Drake, The 
Rifle Rrigj^de ; Mrs. Rarber, awarded t(i her 
son, [*rivat(^ K. Rarber, (Irenadier (luards. 
Similar presentations were subseipienl ly made. 

Dated “ W^ir (idiet, August, lUltb’’ the 
nine V.C.’s which opened tlie roll of highest 
lionour for the v aCs tliird y(*ar, included two 
posthumous honours, ora^ to Ca|)tain John 
J^eslie (Jreen, R.A.M.C., and t he other to Sapjier 
William Haekett, R.E. (Jreeirs act was 
tvuly noble. Though himself wounded he 
went to help another wounded ofliter who 
was hung up on the enemy’s wire entangle- 
ments. He succeeded in dragging the otlieer 
to a shell-hole, and dresse<l his wounds, in 
spite of continuous throwing of bombs and 
rifle grenades. (Ireen made a sjiUmdid elTort 
to erow’n his courageous and unselfish work 
by trying to take* tLx* woun<led otlicer into 
sate cover and ho I id nearly done so when 
ho was killed. 

Haekett afforded another glorious example 
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of self-siieriliee. Tlie I'xplosion of an eni'iny 
mine entombed him and four others in a 
gallcTy. For twenty hours these five* prisoners, 
hattling with sliding f*artli, menaced by a 
horrible deatli, workt'tl to free th<*mselves, and 
at, the end of thatlong p»'rio(l they had succeeded 
in making^a hole through the fallen earth an<l 
broken timluT and Jiad (lie joy of nu*e(ing the 
outside |)arty and seeing salvation just at 
hand. Haekett iielped three uf liis fellow - 
prisoners through the Ijoh*. He could easily 
hav(‘ followed and secured his own suf<‘ly ; 
hut the fourth man had been seriously injun‘d 
aind the gallant sappi'r refuseil to lejiAt* inm. 

I'm a t umuJIer," he said. “ I imist look after 
thi‘ others first." 'Die hole was getting sinalkT, 
tli(‘ peril was growing, yet the sapper ri'solutely 
refused to leave Ids injunul (‘omradi' then thr* 
gallery <*oIlapsed and th<‘ two w'cn* again 
buried ali\(‘. For four days the resein* party 
workt‘d despenitejy in their attempt to reaeli 
the two na'U : lint tlaw' failed. It is hard to 
hud words that ad<*(juately express appretMat itai 
of such an act of courage aial self-sacrifice. 
“ Sapp<T Ibieketf, well know ing tlm natiin* of 
sliding <‘arth, tin* ehane«*s against him, delihca'- 
atcly gave ids hie for Ids eomra,de." 



CAPTAIN J. L. GREEN, R.A.M.C. 
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Two ^nTritorials— Acting-Sergoant John Er- 
skiiK*. ScoU inh and I’rivaU* Arthur 

HcrlxTl Proctor, Liverpool Hogiment, T.K. — 


was believed to be dead, show signs of move- 
ment, he ran out to him, bandaged his head, 
and remained witli him for fully an hour, thougli 




PRIVATE GE0R(;E STRINGER, 
Manchester Re^t. 

were includ(^d in tlie nine for deeds whieh 
strongly re.seinbk‘d eaeli other. Krskine, in 
circiinistanci'H of great dang<*r, n^scued a 
wounded sergeant and a private, und(*r con- 
tinuous tir(\ Later on, seeing his oHIcer, who 


PRIVATE G. W. CHAFER, 
East Yorkshire Regt. 


PRIVATE A. H. PROCTOR, 
Liverpool Regt., T.F. 

lie was repeatedly fired at, whilst a shallow 
tr(‘iich was being dug to tlieni. Having done 
this, Krskino helped to bring in his officer, 
giving him tin* shelter of his own body, to 
los.sen the chance of his being iiit again. 
Proctor .showed the same conspicuous bravery 
and disregard of personal safety w hen, noticing 
some movement of two w'Oimded men who 
were lying in the open, in full view^ of the 
enemy, at about 75 yards in front of our 
trenches, he went out and ran and crawled to 
them. He got the two men under cover of a 
small bank and dre.ssod their wounds. Jle 
ministered not only to theii* bodily welfare by 
this attention and giving them some of his 
own el u thing to keep them wwm, but he also 
encouraged them by |)romising that they 
should be rescued after dark. He had gone out 
entirely on his ow^i initiative, he had acted 
under hea^y fire, and regained our trenches 
w hile st ill heavily fired at ; bu^ he had the 
intense' joy of knowing that hi.j promise had not 
been maeie in vain, for at dusk both the W'ounded 
men were brought in alive. 

Pine resourcefulness and swdflness to act 
marked the exploit of Private George William 
Chafer, East Yorkshire Regiment. While our 
trenches re being heavily boi ibarded and 
attacked a man who was carrying an important 
written message to his Company Officer wa.s 
half buried and made unconscious by a shell. 
Chafer instantly realised the critical importance 
of the situation, and on his own initiative took 
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the message from the man’s pocket, lie was 
severely wounded in three places, but he ran 
along a ruined jiarupet , under heavy shell aiul 
machine-gun fire, and only just managt'd to 
deliver the message when lie collapsed from the 
efft^et of his wounds. 

High individual courage and determination 
eharaf*t<*rised the conduct for which the Cross 
was awarded to I’rivate George Stringer, 
Man<*liester Regiment, who, by a most resoluto 


Munster KusilitTs, showed “ unflinching 
t'ourage ” while in eominaml of a raiding |)art y. 
Just as ht> entered tlie enemy’s lines h<‘ was 
severely w ounded by a bomV), w hich broke and 
mutilated all the fingers of his right hand ; 
but the subaltern ea.iried on, ‘‘ his voiet* being 
clearly lieard cheering on and din'd ing his 
men.” He was urg(*d to n'tire, hut refused. 
Half an hour later, during the withdrawal, he 
was helping to n'scjie other wounded men 



THE RUNNER. 


stand, holding his ground single-handed, save<l 
the dank of his battalion and made a steady 
withdrawal possible. An enemy position luul 
>>oen cai)tiu'ed and Stringer >uul been posted 
on the extreme right of his battalion to guard 
against any hostile attack. The battalion 
was sulisequontly forced back by an cmi'iny 
counter-attack ; but Stringer held his groimd 
and kept the enemy back till all his grenades 
were expended. 

Lieut. Arthur Hugh Batton-I*ooll, Royal: 


when he recf‘i\f*fl two more wounds; Is*, 
howevcT, declined assistance and manage<l to 
walk to within 100 yards of our lines when he 
fainted ami was carried in by th(‘ (!ov(*ring 
|)arty. 

rn<*ommon features marked the two remain- 
ing cases of the nine, in which the (Yoss was 
awarded to l.ieut. Richard Tiasil Rrandram 
Jones, Loyal Xorth Laiaraslure Regiment, and 
to Uaptain (temporary Major) JJonel Wilrnot 
Rrabaiton Rees, R.A. and R. F.C. With his 

U8-2 
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pint (MUi^iJorioH WAS liolding a crAtcr whit’li liftd 
>)(M*n rooently cAptured from tho oiiomy. At 
aliout 7.l]0 p.m. tlu‘ enemy exploded a mine 
forty yards to (he lieutenant’s ri^ht, at the 
same time putting a heavy barrage fire on our 
tren<*lK‘s and isolating the platoon. The 
encMuy th(‘n attacked in overwhelniing num- 



GAPT. ^TEMP. MAJOR) L. W. B. REES, 
R.A, and R.F.C. 

b(Ts ; but Jones set an extraordinarily fine 
example by shooting ik» fewer than fifteen of 
the enemy as they advan(H*d. Not only did 
he do thn.t, but he adiled further to his example 
by d<‘lib(^rately eounting aloud the enemy 
as th(\v fi^ll. He maintained his stirring lead 
until his ammunition was finished, tiien he 
took a bomb, but while getting up to throw 
it lu' was shot through the head. Sueh an 
example was irresistible, and fired by their 
leader's spirit the men, when they had neither 
ammunition nor bombs left, hurled stones and 
ammunition-boxes at the enemy, and kept up 
this defiant defence until only nine of ( he platoon 
were left, and the surviving remnant was 
forced to retire. 

1'he achievement of Major Kee.s w'as an 
illustration of tho unforeseen development of 
aerial activity in connexion with the war ; and 
it was i^ossible only to such men as those wdio 
wore to bo found in the air battle squadrons of 
the Allies. He was on flying, duties when he 


sight#‘d what he thought to be a bombing party 
of our own machines returning home. Rees 
went up to escort them, and it was not imtil ho 
was getting near that he found that they were 
not friends at all, but a party of about ten enemy 
machint'S. Ho was immediately attacked by 
one ot the hostile machines, but after a short 



LIEUT. R. B. BRANDRAM JONES, 
Loyal North I.anoaahire Regt. 

fight it vanished, damaged, behind the enemy 
lines. Five other machines then attacked the 
lonely airman at long range ; but lie dispersed 
these on coming to clo.se (piarters, after seriously 
damaging two of them. The airman might 
well hav^e been content vvitJi such a splendid 
result again.st ovM'rwhelining odds, but he was 
far from satisfied, and seeing two other enemy 
machines going westward he gave chase. On 
getting nearer, howev^er, he was w’ounded in the 
thigh, and so temporarily lost control of his 
machine. Fortunately he soon righted it, and 
instantly closed with tho enemy, firing, until 
Ins ammunition was quite exhausted, at a 
range of only a few yards. “ He then returned 
home,” to quote the official words — and they 
crown the cool splendour of the deed' — ” landing 
his machine safely in our lines.** 

On September 11, 1916 there was published 
tho list of twenty awards of the'TJross which 
formed one of the most moving collections of 
heroic deeds ev^'er brought together. There 
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CAPT. (TEMP. LIEUT..COL.) 

A. CARTON DE WIART, D.S.O. 

WHS at tiiiK's ft regrottftble v’agiionrss in th<* 
oHicial tlotails ; a want of cloarnoss and (‘nh<‘sion 
wliicli made it difTicnlt to gms]) the grandeur 
of ftu fteliievcnient, and it was open to question 
whetlier it was needful to suppress all indi- 
cation of loc'ftlity and date and even of the 
thtiatre of war. 

Initiative and inspiring example inarki'd the 
deeds for which the Ooss was given tti six of 
the twenty — Captain (teniiiorary Jaeiit. (Vil.) 
Adrian Carton de Wiart, D.S.O. , Dragoon 
Guards ; Drummer Walter Kitehie, Seafortli 
Highlanders ; Private John Leak, Australian 
Infantry ; Second Lieut. Arthur Seaforth 
Blackburn, Australian Infantry ; ('orporal 
George Sanders, West Yorkshire Begiment , and 
Private James Hutchinson, Lancashire Kiisi- 
h’ers. It wa.s larg(ily owing to Colonel Carton 
do Wi art’s “ daunt leas courage and insjiiring 
example ” that a serious reverse was averted. 
In forcing our attack home he showed the 
utmost energy and courage, stubbornly main- 
taining ground regardless of cost. In organizing 
positions and supplies he unhesitatingly exposetl 
hifnself, and passed unflinchingly through fire 
barrage of the most intense kind. Drummer 
Ritchie’s act was of the sort that never fails in 
its purpose when the British soldier is concerned. 
Solely following his own inclination he reached 


and stood on the parapi't of an eneihy trench 
and repeatedly sounded the “dmrge," the 
thrilling notes of wliieh rose liigh above (he 
sound of heavy machine-gun tire and bursting 
bombs. 'Pho situation was eritical, for ini'ii 
had lost tlieir leadtTs and hiul hectinn* dis* 
orgunized^and some were wavering and n*t iring; 
but the scattered units i allied to tlio drummer s 
call and followed his inspiring h'tul. Having 
done this tine work he stt'adfastly pursued his 
duty by earrying messages over tire-swept 
ground throughout the day. 

Iflaekhurn and Leak added to the glorious 
reputation which tla* .\iistralia.ns had won hy 
such a<*hievo nents a.s tliose for whieli \'iet<)ria 
Crossc^s were awardcnl for their valour at Lone 
Pine Trendies in tla* (Jallipoli Pt'ninsiila, on the 
night of August U, nnr>. Ilhiekhuru was direi*ted, 
witli 50 men, to drive' the »*nemy fre>m a strong 
point. So determined was lie to e*a.rrv <>nt tla^ 
|)urpose lie liad in mind that he persruially led 



DRUMMER WALTER RITCHIE, 
Seaforth Hilhianders. 
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ff)iir .sfpamtc boin})inp iiarties a^yairiHi an enemy 
trrnch, sustaining many casnaltios in dcung so. 
Me took 250 yards of trench in face of fierce 
opposition, then he crawled forward, with a 



PKIVATE J. I.HAK, 
Australian Infantry. 


serg *anl, to reconnoitrcN and having don<‘ that 
lie retunwd and attacked and ca|)tured 150 
yards more of tlie trencli, and established 
communication with the battalion on his left. 

Leak also distinguished himself in the diOicult 
capture of an enemy strong point-. He jumped 
out of a tr(‘nch, ruslied forward und('r heavy 
machine-gun tire at close range, and threw 
three bomlis into an eiu'iny post from which 


So admirable was his leading and so infectious 
was his exain|)le that when reinforcements 
came up the whole trench was recantured. 

V^Ty s])lendid was the deed of Corporal 
Sanders. As so ciften happened in the advances 
against hostile trenches, he found himself 
isolated and thrown upon his own resource- 
fnlnc^ss. 'riiirty men were with him, and this 
small band he organized defensively, instilling 
into their rec<‘ptive hearts the stern need of 
holding their position at v\ hatevcT cost. One 
night passed, and when the morning came he 
repelk‘d an enemy attack and resent'd somt- 
prisoners who had fallen intti the hands of tlur 
ftie. Later tm two strong btiinb attacks wen^ 
beatt'n off. Tht' day |>assed slowly, and it was 
not until afttT 3(1 hours of most exhausting 
t'lfort that Sanders was relieved, and brought 
iht^ survivors of his inirty, 19 strong, back to 
our trenchi's. 'Phe task which had bt'en fuUilletl 
was out' that reeded s|>eeial courage and en- 
durance, and it was made inhnitt'ly more 
tlifbcult by the fact that throughout tht> whole 
of the 3h hours the party were without food a-nd 
water, for during the first night, unmindful of 
their ow n extremity and urgent need, th(‘y had 
given all their water to the wounded. 

Then came the cas(^ of Private Flutehinson. 

M'his gallant soldier’' was the leader in an 
attack, and (Mitering an <nid trench he shot 



SECOND-LIEUT. 

A. S. BLACKBURN, 
Australian Infantry. 


PRIVATE JAMBS 
HUTCHINSON. 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 


CORPORAL 
GEORGE SANDERS, 
West Yorkshire Rejlt. 


bombs wore boiiig thrown mid outranging onr 
own ; tlien lie jumped into the post and 
bayonets! tliroe imwounded onoiny bombers. 
Siibsixpient ly, when liis party was forced to fall 
back before overwhelming munbers, he kept on 
bombing and was always tho last to withdraw. 


two sentries and promptly cleared two of the 
traverses. "J’ho purpose of the assault having 
F>een achieved and a retirement ordered, 
Hutehinson on his ow’n initiative undertook the 
dangerous task of covering the retirement, so 
well and bravely acting that the wounded wore 
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removed in safety. And he did all this despite it necessary to leave tin' olVieer in a slaOl-hoK* ; 
the fact that from first to lost he was exposed hut at dusk tiu* undaunted N’t'ale went out 
to fierce fire from rifles and machine guns at again with volunticrs to bring him in. Tliis 
close quarters. dangerous task was hi‘ing carried out when an 



PRIVATE T. W. H. VEALE, PRIVATE W. JACKSON, PRIVATE MARTIN O’MEARA. 
Devontihire Re^Jt. Australian Infantty. Australian Infantry. 


Secondly, the score of awards puhlishc'd on 
Sej)temh(*r II, 191t), iiu*lud(‘d a consid(Tahle 
proportion of cases in which the Cross was 
given for that display of unselfish heroism 
with which the lionour is insoparahly asso- 
ciated. Then? were six siich cases thos(» of 
Private riieodore William Henry N’eaks IV'von- 
shire H«?ginient ; Thomas (Jeorge 'rurrall, \\ or- 
cest(!rshire Kogiment ; Hobert (^nigg, Koyal 
Irish Rifles; William Frederick Faulds, South 
African Infantry, and Martin () Meara aiul 
William .Jackson, Australian Infantry. All 
these men were privates, and thi‘irs wi'i’e the 
old, yet ev’cr new and nolile, tales of rescues 
of lirother soldiers in the face of almost certain 
death. 

Take the ea.se of Veale, of the “ Rloody 
Kleventh.’’ He was twenty-four years old. 
He heard that, a wounded officer was lying out 
in the front, and promjitly w'cnt in search. 'Fhe 
soldier found the officer “ lying amidst growing 
■ orn within fifty yards of the enemy.” He 
dragged him to a shell-hole, ret urned f<»r watc*r, 
and took it out. He meant to carry in the 
oflicer, but found that he could not do this 
single-handed, and so he went back for help. 
V ohmt eers were available -- v ol un tei'rs were 
never wanting in the British forces when then* 
was exciting work to do against an enemy 
and with two of them Veale returned fo the 
wounded officer. They secured him and 
began to carry him away. While doing this 
one of the party was killed, and heavy fire made 


< nemy patrol was si‘cn approaching; but the 
Rritish soldier was not to lx* rohlxxl of the 
triumph which he had so hardly fought for and 
was so iK'arly his. lb* instantly w»‘n! baok 
and got a Ix'wis gun, and with the tire of this 
h(* so wi*ll covered his party that the otVicer 



PRIVATE T. O. Tl’RRALL (V/orcestershirc 
Rctft.) shows his Cross to his little daughter tn 
leaving the Palace. 
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wftM rarri<‘il into saftMy. \ ealo, in a letter 
linine -he was the son of a builder at Dart- 
mouth- > 5 ave an account of the rescue. He 
said tliat while he was in tlie tren(*hes a cry for 
he]|) was heard in front. A few luinutes 
previously a man had been seen waving his 
hand, and it was sujiposed that a (lennan 
wished to surrender. I^ut on hearing the cry 
Veale left the trench, crossed tin* op(‘n under 
fire, and was surprised to find a wounded 
Hritish olliccr closi* to the' (lermans. “ I 
<*raw led back again,” he said, ” and got tw’o 
more m»*n and a corporal to come out with a 
waterproof she(*t, wiiieh we put him on. VVe^ 
got a))out eighty yards, and wlum going over 
a bit of a bridge tlu'y shot th(' corporal tliroiigh 
the lu‘ad. I made the ollicer comfortable in a 
hole. I went back for a team and also for 
watiT. Wlien evening came I led the way 
for our chaiilain (Captain Duff) and Sergeant 
Smith. \V(‘ n*a.ched him just, before dark, 
and as w(‘ were about to carry him in wo 
*sp<»f ted’ the (hTiuans creeping up. I, not 
thinking, stood up, and ran like hell about 150 
yards to the trenches for my gun. I raced out 
again, and covere<l him and the others while 
they g(»t him in.” 



PRIVATE W. F, FAULDS, 
South African Infantry# 


Another wounded olhcor gave cause to Private 
1 urrall to display his splendid qualities as a 
fighting man. The oflicer in charge of a small 
party carrying out a bombing attack against 
the enemy wa« badly wounded, and the party, 
which had penetrated tlie position to a great 
depth, was forced to retire. For three hours, 
under continuous fire from machine guns and 


bombs, cornplet-ely cut off from our own 
troops, Turrall stood by the wounded officer, 
and when our counter-attack had made it 
possible to do so he carried him into our lines. 

Quigg’s case was very similar. Karly one 
morning, aft(T he had advanced three times to 
the assault, he heard that his platoon officer 
w'as lying out w’ounded, and so, not once nor 



{Lafayette. 

TEMP. MAJOR S. W. LOUDOUN-SHAND, 
Yorkshire Rcgt. 


twice, but seven times, he went to Io(ik for 
him, under heavy shell and maehine-gim fire. 
The record said nothing more of the wounded 
officer, l)ut each time he went out Quigg 
brought ill a wounded man, the last being 
dragged in on a w^aterproof sheef. from witliin 
a few’ yards of t}ie enemy’s wire. Quigg w’as 
engaged for seven liours in “ this most gallant 
work, and finally was so exhausted that he liad 
to give it up.’* 

Jackson’s conduct wa.s singularly brave. 
Several members of a party which was returning 
from a successful raid w'ere seriously wounded 
by .shell fire in “ No Man s T.and.” Jiickson 
got back safely, with a prisoner. Handing over 
the captive he at once went out again and 
helped to rescue a woioidod man. Ho sot 
forth afresh on the same desperate errand, 
and succeeded so far that, with a sergeant, he 
w 08 bringing in another wounded man ; but 
his arm was blown off by a shell, and the 
sergeant was stunned. In spite of his terrible 
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injury Jackson managed to return to our 
trenches and get lielp, and, not content with 
that, he wont out again to look for his two 
wounded comrades ; setting from first to last 
a splendid example of coolness, courage and 
determination. 



TEMP. SEC.-LIEUT. D. S. BELL. 
Yorkshire Regt. 


Martin O'Meara received tJie (/ross for 
repeatedly going out and bringing in wounded 
ofTicers and men, from “ No Man’s Land,” 
under the inevitabh* lieavy tire, his deeds 
ext<*nding over four days of very lieavy fight ing. 
In addition to this O'Mcuira volunteered and 
carried up ammunition and bombs tliroiigh a 
heavy bai’ragi* to a fiortion of Mie treiiehes, 
showing an utter contempt of dangi r, and 
undoubtedly saving man^^ liv(‘s. 

Hemaining in tlie list of tlie living recipients 
amongst the twenty was Private William 
Frederick Faulds, who afforded anot her splonditl 
example of unflinching couruge erowned with 
sucei'ss. A bombing party under Lieiitf'iiant 
Craig tried to rush across forty yards of grounil 
which lay between the British and the. enemy 
trenches, but most of them were killed or 
wounded in the attempt. Craig was unable to 
move, and ho lay helpless on tlie fully ('xposed 
ground botw»‘en the two lines of trench. To 
add to the extreme peril of the situation it was 
full daylight. ' But I’rivate Faulds, with tw’o 
other men, climbed over the parapet, ran our, 
and picked up tlie helpless oflieer and carried 
him brvck ; one of Faulds’s (tonifianions was 
8evert‘ly wounded. TVo days lat-<^r Faulds 
went out again, but this time alone, to bring in 
a wounded man. He carried his burden to a 
dressing station nearly half a mile away. 


afterwards rejoining Ins jilatoon. and did ail 
this notwithstanding the eontiniianee of an 
artillery tire so intense that it was believed 
that any attein]it to bring in the w'ouiuled 
would result in certain death. 

Such w’ere the various acts which mark<'d 
the granting of a do/.<*n of the twenty Crosses ; 
even more moving wore tlu' remaining t'ight, 
for tliese wtTc giv'en to the deml. so that their 
w\rk miglit follow* them and they miglit live 
again in memory. A V(Ty striking fact, was 
tliat no fewcT than thrt‘t‘ of th<* eight Crosses 
were awarded to latt' nuMubers of the Vorkshin^ 
Hegimenl 'remporary Major St(‘wart Walter 
J.oudouii-Shan<l, 'Temporary St‘cond Lieutenant 
Donald Sim|)son B(‘I1, and Private Willia.m 
Short. Loudoun -SlamiTs la..st act was reminis* 
cent of the eonragi' which (Jn‘n\ille showed 
oif the Azores, and bluff old Benbow' display<'d 
when, hurl to death, lu‘ sat on a chair on *ieek 
and eontimied to direct the battle. 'The 
major, whosi* company, in trying to climb over 
the pjinipel to alla.ek the enemy's trenches, 
was (<‘mporarily stopped by very fierei' machine- 
gun lire, insta.ntly h'ajasl oti to the pai'apet, 
Jieip«’d them oxer it, aial cneourage<l tbem in 
ev<*ry way : nor did he slop (‘ven when m(»r- 
tally wonnd(*d, for he hisisted on Is'ing propped 
up in the tn'nch, and <lid not cease his (‘ffort 
till lie di<sl. Bell sa\(‘d many lives, and 



PRIVATE W. SHORT, 
Yorkshire Rent. 


ensured the success of an attack liy creeping 
up a communication trench and then, followed 
by Corpt)ral ( olwill and Private Batcy, rushing 
across thi* fire -swt*pt open and attacking a 
machine-gun, .shooting the tirer wntli his 
revolver, and destroying the gun and the 
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fn‘w witli hoinliM. Fiv(* (l^yH liitcr, [tcr- 

fonnin^ a very similar act of resourco and 
valour, lilt* younjx oHietT was killod. Short’s 
aft was wt‘ll worthy to rank with his ollicfr's 
af liif vfinfnts. Foremost in the assault for 
nearly a year ho had' eonstanlly voliinteeretl 
for dangerous onlerprist's he w» 4 s liravoly 
homhin^ the ent*my wh(*n he was severely 
woumled in tln^ foot. Ht* was ur^od to go haek, 
hut refused, and wtMil on with his homh- 
throwing. loiter a shell sliattered his leg. so 
tlnit ln’ could imt stand, hut In* lay in the> 
lrt*nfh, and his indomital)le spirit tmahltsl him 
to adjust d(*tonators and straighten tlu^ pins t>f 
homhs for !ns comrades. Ih* died before lit^ 
(‘ould ht' tak(*n from the Irt'nch. 

Fn tlm work of saving life 7’c‘mporary Lit‘U- 
tenant (h'orfrey St. (leorge Shillington Father, 
Koyal Irish Fusiliers, hist his own. From 
sev<‘n o’tOoek at night until midniglit ho 
staircht'd t he demlly “ No Man’s Land ” and 
l)rouglit in IhrtMt woundt'd men. lie continued 
his search at eight next morning, hroiight in a 



REV. W. R. F. ADDISON, 

Temp. Chaplain to the Forces {4th Class). 

fourth wounded man, and arranged for the 
suhsetpient rescue of others, to whom he gave 
water. \t lialf-past ten he took out w’ater to 
another man, and was going fartlior when he 
was killed. The whole of his devoteil duty w as 
done under fire and in full view* of the enemy. 
Dramatic was the end of Private James 


Miller, Royal Lanca.ster Regiment, who w'as 
ordered to take an important message, under 
lieavy shell fire, and bring back a reply at all 
eosts. He was forced to cross the open, and 
as soon as hi> hiul left the trench he w^as shot 
through tne back, tlio bullet coming out 



TEMP. LIEUT. Cf. ST. C. S. GATHER. 
Royal Irish Fusiliers. 


through the abdomen ; yet, compressing with 
his hand tlie gaping wound wliieh luul been 
made, bo delivered bis message, then staggered 
biwk w'itli liis answer, and, having deliv^ered it 
to an otlicer, fell at his feet. 

Private Thomas Cooke, Australian Infantry, 
was ordered, after a Ijevvis gun liad been dis- 
abled, to take his gun and gun team to a 
dangerous ])art t)f the line. He obeyed, and 
did fine work ; but at last he w'as the only man 
left. Alone he remained at his post and w^ent 
on tiring th<* gun ; and he was found dead 
bt*si(h' it when help w^as sent. 

Magnificent conduct throughout a day by 
Company Sergeant-Major Nelson Vietor Carter, 
Royal SiLssov Regiment, w^as ended by his 
death. He was in command of the fourth 
w'ave of an attaerk, an<l managed witli a few 
men to reach' the. ent'iny’s second line, where 
h<^ caused heavy loss with bombs. Tie w^as 
foreeil to retire to the enemy’s first line, but 
captured a machine gun and shot the gunner 
with liis revolver. He then carried several 
wounded men into safety, but was mortally 
w'ounded, and <lied in a few minut.es. 

Again a bomber, Private William Frederick 
McFadzean, Royal Irish Rifles, knowing well 
his peril, gave his life in his determination to 
save others. Ho w^as in a concentration 
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PRIVATE J. MILLER, CO. SKRGT.-MAJOR PRIVATE 

Royal Lancaster Regt. N. V. GARTER, W. F. McFAUZEAN, 

Royal Sussex Kegt. Royal Irish Rifles. 


Ironch, opi'fiing a box of bombs for <lislril)u- 
tioo boforo an at l ack, when tlic box <lowii 

into the trench, which was crowded willi iiu*n, 
and two of the safety-pins fell out, McFml/.<‘aii 
instantly realised the danger to his comrades, 
and heroically hurled himself upon the bombs, 
'rhese exploded, and the private was blown to 
pieces -but only one other man was injured. 

'.riu^ list, of twelve Crosses, which was an- 
nounced on SepttMnber 2(1. I ft 1(3, w as headed 
liy the name of a clergyman tin* Hev. \V. K. F. 
Addison, t-einporary Chaplain to the h'orces, 
who hatl Jiad a varii'd early life and had 
roughed it in a ('anadian lumber camp. He 
w^as of the robust fighting parson typ(\, ami set 
a rousing example. He carried a vvound<*d man 
and helped several others to the covi’r of a 
trench, after binding up their wounds under 
heavy tire from rifles and machine guns. Ib^ 
encouraged, too, stretcuer- hewers wlio were 
under heavy fire to go forward and eollc‘c*t the 
W’ounded. 

Several kindreil acts were the cau.se of the 
award to others of the twelve. Sergeant i \ C. 
('astleton, Australian Mafrhine (Jun S<‘ction, 
gave his life mo.st nobly during an attack on 
the eneiiiiy's Ireriches. Twice, under intense 
fire, ho went out, and eacrh time hrcinglit in a 
wounded man on his haek ; he Inul gone out 
for the third time, and was returning with 
another W’oiinded man, when he was shot 
the back and instantly killed. For lielpirig 
wounded men under fire, and for carrying a 
w oiinded man into safety, under very dangerous 
conditions, the Cross wais awarded to Second 
Lieutenant E. K. Myles, Welsh Hegiment, who, 


nil several occasions luwl gone out alom*. Ai'ts 
of just th(* same nat ure were lliosu nf Cnrporai 
S. W. Ware, Scafortli Highlnmlrrs, wiio sacri- 
fic(‘d his lit\‘ m saving others ; Crivatr* .1. H. 
Kyiiii, South Wales Hordnrers, who, in Meso- 
potamia, helped and saved w(Mind<‘(l under 
eontiiiuous fin*, and Captain A. B. Bueharian, 
also of th(* South Wales Borderers, who, 
a.inongst otiier a.<'ts, sav<‘d a brother oiru*er 
who was se\erely wounded. 'This oira-er, 
during aiiiiittaek, was lying out in the open, 
about lad yards from <‘ov(t. Of two imai 
who w(‘ut to hf^li) liim one was liit instantly, 
\vh(T<*iJpon Buehana-n nnhi'sitat ingly wiait out 



SERGT. C. C. CASTLRTON. 
Auftrallan Machine Gun Corpi. 
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and, willi the help of th<‘ otlifr man. tarriod 
tfio woiiinlod o/li<!iT to cover, to the inevitable 
accompaniment of gmi and rifle fusillade. 
Still under heavy fire, Hnehanan returned and 


dug-outs, and at last climbed out of his trench 
and assisted the last man over the parapet. 
.From this time he was not seen, though parties 
twwelied for him, and doubtlt'ss his devotion 



SEC. LIEUT. E. F, BAXTER, 
l.iverpool Ket^t. 


SEC. LIEUT. E. K. MYLES, 
Welsh Regt. 


CORP. S. W. WARE, 
Seaforth Highlanders. 


(!oin|)let(‘d his gallant achievement by bringing 
in the wnunded man. 

\^»ry noble was the manner of the death of 
Edward Felix Haxter, a schmukI lieutenant of the 
Liverpool llegiment. During two iiiglits, be- 
fore a raid on a liOMtih? line, he was wire-cutting, 
so close* to th(^ <Miemy's trenches that the enemy 
could lie heard on the other side of the parapet. 
Once, at (*xt n*me pcTil t o himsc'lf, he smot hered 
a bomb in tlio ground, and so prevented many 



LIEUT. (TEMP. GAPT.) A. B BUCHANAN, 
South Wales Borderers. 

casualties and an alarm from being given to the 
enemy ; later, at the headi of stormers, Baxter 
was the first man in a trench, having shot a 
sentry with his revolver ; he helped to bomb 


claimed his life. Baxter, who was thirty y(*Mrs 
of age, was chief commercial master at Skerry’s 
College, Liverpool. He was a very we ll know n 
Nortfi of England meitor cyclist, and won 
many successes both in track racing and road 
trials. At the outbreak of war he c'lilisted as a 
despateh ri(l(*r ; but in 1015 be obtained a 
comnii.sHioii in a TeiTitorial battalion of the 
Liverpool Regiment. 

Killed wliile rallying and reorganising infantry 
parties who had lost tlicir officers was the end 
of temporary Captain Fk N. F. Bell. Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, after doing many galhint 
things that did not come within tbc normal 
duties of his Trench Mortar Rattcry. Enfila- 
ding machine-gun fire having hung up our 
front line, Bell crept forward and shot the 
machine gunner, then, three times, when our 
bombing parties were unable to advance to 
clear the enemy trenches, he w^ent forward 
alone and threw trench mortar bombs amongst 
the em>my. Before he was killed, and w hen he 
had no more bombs available, he stood on the 
parapet, under intense fire, and with complete 
coolness and effect used a rifle on the enemy, 
w ho were countc^r-attacking. 

Another sacrifice was that of temporary 
Lieut. T. O. L. Wilkinson, Loyal North 
Lancashire Regiment, W'ho, after the most 
valiant condtict in getting an abandoned 
maidiinc gun into action, scattered enemy 
bombers ; then he made two exhausting efforts 
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to bring in a wounded man, but in the second 
attempt, just before reaching tlje man, ho was 
shot through the heart. 

“ His conduct throughout was magnificent,” 
was the official comment in the case of Private 
A. Hill, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. His battalion 
having deployed under very heavy fire for 
an attack on the enemy in a wood, Hill dashed 
forward, and imexpectedly meeting t wo of the 
enemy, bayoneted them both. Ordered later 
to got into touch with the company, he dis- 
covered that he was cut off anti was ahnt.st 


surro..nd.>d by .tbout twenty of the enemy. 
Mo such craven thought as surrt'ndt^r entertMl 
this British soldier s mind instantly he set to 
work to scatter and confound his tuit'inies, and 
did both, for when he had linishetl hurling 
bombs at them he hatf killed and woiiiuletl 
many and^the rest had fled, leaving him in 
triumph on his own esjiecial battlefield. .After 
this glorious deed Hill joined a si-rgeant of his 
company and helped him to light his way hack 
to Hie hues; but he was not even then satisliid, 
for, hearing that his Company Officer and a 



HOW PRIVATE FYNN WON THE VICTORIA CROSS. 
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Mcoiit wcrn lyinp; wouruU'd, hf* \v<*nt out and 
hrIfH'd to hrin^ in Mk* woiindod ollicor, while, 
hii|)i)ily, the .s<toiit was resciud hy two oth<T 
jiirn. Add to tln'sf thiiiKH the rH])lure of two 
f»f tlje ciieioy and bringing? tli(‘in in as |)i*ison(Ts, 
and tin* rcuMird is (;oinpl<‘ted of the achit*vt‘nH‘nls 



f iMfayelte, 

TEMP. CAPT. E. N. F. BELL. 
Royal Innifikiinn({ Fusiliers. 


for which, on an nnnainod date, in an un- 
iiicntioncd place*, Hill won the Victoria (Voss. 

'I’he* list of twelve NN'Hs completed by the 
juldition to the Indians win* had specially 
distingiiislu'd themselves by gaining the (Voss 
of Naik Shahaniad Ivhan, Punjabis. He, while 
in charge oi a machine-gun section in an 
oxpose'd position, showed extraordinary d<*tcr- 
mination ami courage in pn*venting the enemy 
from p«*n<‘t rating our line*. 'J'lie corporal ))eat 
off thn’(' <*ountcr attacks, and worked his gun 
singh' haiah'd afte'r all his nu'n <*xc(*pt two 
belt -lilk'i’s laid become casualties. After his 
gun was knock<*d out by hostih* tire he and 
the tw*) tillers h('ld their ground with ritles and 
<hd not withdraw until ordered to do so. Thrt'e 
iih'u w<*rc sent to lu'lp the naik, a.nd with these 
he brought not only Ids gun but also his 
ammunition back and a severely wounded man 
wh(» was una.ble to walk. 1"his exhausting work 
he « rowned by returning and removing all the 
n'maining arms and t*([uipment, exee[)t two 
ritles. 

Tlu* story was told of one of the recipients n{ 
th(* (^ro.ss that he rallied his command to the 
tune of an old hunting horn. This wjvs 
L ieutenant-Colonel J. V. Campbell, Coklstreain 


(huirds, who had been appo nted to the D.S.O. 
for services in the South African war. (Vilomd 
Campbell he^ided a list of fifteen recipients, 
published on (October 20, 1910, which contained 
three outstanding instances — the case of Major 
W. Jai Touche Congreve, D.S.O., M.C., Hifl<^ 
Hrigadt*, son of a V’.C. hero ; Captain N. C. 
Chava.sse, M.C., M.H., K.A.M.(.\, son of a 
bisho]», and “ Todger ” Jones, a private of tla? 
Cheshire Kegiment who, single-handed, cap- 
tured 102 |)rison(‘rs. 

Colonel (.^unpbeirs conduct w as distinguished 
by ])ersona.l gallantry and initiative which, 
“ at a v(‘ry critical moment turned the fortui^\s 
of the day and (‘nabled the division to pr(‘ss on 
and ca])ture objectives of the highest tactical 
importance.” The two first waves of liis 
l)at.t alien had been decimated by machine-gun 
and rifle tire, and, seeing this, ln" took piTsonal 
command of the third line, rallied his men and 
valiantly led them against the (‘nemy machine 
guns, wliich he captured, killing tlie personnel. 



MAJOR & BT. LT.-COL. J. V. CAMPBELL. 
D.S.O., Coldstream Cuardr* 

Later in the day, after consultation with other 
unit commanders, he again rallied the survivors 
of his battalion, and at a most critical moment 
led them against Hie objective tlirough a very 
heavy hostile fire barrage ; and lie w'a.s ono of 
the first to enter the enemy trench. Subse- 
C|uently Hrigodier-General Campbell - he had 
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hvvn proniot-od — who was intvstcr of tlu' T»inat 
Hunt, and Major Longiievilles l^.S.O., wore at. 
Oswestry presented by the Mayor, on l>eha)f 
(►f the inhabitants, witii achiresses recording 
tlie deeds for whieli they had received their 
honours. Describing the cliargo wliieh was 
made, the general said that though the Cold- 
si ream Cuards sutTered ht^avy losses, yet when 
tlH\y r(*aehed the journey’s end h(‘ turned to 
Longuevillo and said, “Never mind; Tanat. 
side has it ! ” 

Congreve’s high courage was displayed during 
a period of fourteen days before he lost his lif(> 



TEMP. LIEUT. T. O. L. WILKINSON, 
North Lancashire Kef(iment. 


while calmly doing his duty. His gallant 
de«*ds were constant and his personal example 
was at all times an inspiration to those around 
him. In addition to sliowing this great 
l)ravery consistently he performed several of 
t hose acts of valour for the recognition of which 
the Cross exists. When Hrigmle H(*a<hpia.rt<‘rs 
were heavily shelled, with many casualties 
resulting, he liedpcd the medical officer to 
remove ttie W'ounded to phu^es of safety, 
though he was sufTering .sev'orely from gas 
and other shell efft^cts. On a later occasion 
he showed “su])iem^ courage” in tending 
wounded under heavy shell fire. Finally 
n^turning to the front line to asccTtain the 
situation after an unsuccessful attack, he was 
shot and instantly killed whilst writing his 
report. 

In all the {personal pr(‘sentations l)y the 
King of decorations to next-of-kin then' was 
no case more striking than that of Major 
Congreve, for he was the first ofti(rer in the 
British Army to win the V.C., the D.S.O. and 


Kill 

the M.C. There were circumstances which 
gave the in.stM.ncc unusual inltTcsl ami inv(‘stc<l 
it with sadne.ss, for the gallant o|lic(T was the 
son of a \ .(\ hero J^iiaitcnant (Jcncral W. \. 

( (Migrcve, (ML. who was decorated for con- 
spicuous bravery in .sa.\ ing the guns at (N)lenso. 
where he v#jis w<»und('d and h<* had beiMi hut 
rt‘(‘ently marri(‘d to Miss Ihinala Cynthia 
Maudt*, (hiughter ot the weibknowii a.c(or, 
Mr. Cyril Maudi*. Major Ctnigrcve received the 
D.tS.D. and the M.C. tor an a, cl of great n's»Min*e 
and courage, for which he luul htMai n'com- 
mcnd(*d tin* \ ieloria (^’os.s. On Nov«*ml)er I. 



^PRIVATE A. HH.L, 


Royal WcInIi FuKiliers. 

Dili, at Huckingha.m Palace, the King pn*- 
sented to the widow tlje decorations wiiicli had 
been awardc'd to the Major, ami His Majesty 
said Jiow' deeply b»)th la* and the Dueeii re- 
gretted t hat so gallant an oHieer had di«Ml. On 
.March iM, J1U7, the wi<low ga\ e birth to a 
daughtcT’, and a morith lat«*r the infaid was 
christened at St. Pa.urs Cat hedral. Lady bert ha 
Dawkins representing the (^ueen and standing 
sponsor on ijer })ehalf. 

d’la* posthumous bt*stowal of the ( *ross on 
Major Congreve caused h'ield- Marshal Sir 
FA'clyn Wood, VL(\, to write a letter to 77/« 
Timvs, in which he* said : “ 'I’la* first mum* in 

the* list of the gallant la n‘ei|)i<Tits is that e»f 
J.,ieutenant '( V>lon(‘l ,]. W Camplx'll, Ce>ld.stn‘an. 
(Juards. . . . His father, my staff oflicer, 
tVH)tain fhe* Honourable itonald (’ainpbe*!!, 
Coklsfream (Juards, was kilhel in 187!), when 
performing an net of extraordinary courage in 
my presence,* and for which, as I, rej)orted 

* TIu'm WHS 'Juriiig die ft.'Xiiilt of the IntilofntiH 
Mfiiaitaiii, Zulaltuui, on Miinh 2S, ISTO. Sir Kvciyn 
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onifitilly. I nliould havo recominonded him for 
th(* (Yohs had lie survived; an officer and a 
privaU’i who followed him received the Cross. 
More uj)j)reeiative views of noble di^eds have 
nc»w amend<*d the rules of tlie coveted Onier.” 
Tin* Miarshar.s h‘tter pive special interest to t he 
list of fifteen, showinj^, as it didc that the 
fatlKT of anotht^r of tht^ recipients was practi- 
cally a hero of t he ( Voss. 

(Viavasse and (^iptain W. If. Allen, M.C., 
M.It., H.A.M.C., wert‘ wonhy niemhers of that 
exceptionally henu’c hand of surgeons of which 
Martin T>*ak(^ may well he called the lietul. 
All(*n, s(‘eing that a liinher had been struck by 
a shell and the ammunition exploded, causing 



BT. MAJ. WM. LA TOUCHE CONGREVE. 
D.S.O., M.C„ Rifle Brigade. 


si'NtTal caisualties, rushed aveross the open, 
utterly regardless of tlie ht'fwy fire, and hegtvn 
to dress the wounded, his promptness un- 
dtMihfedly ]>revenling imuiy of them from 
bleeding to da'aith. During the first strenuous 
Jiour he w»».s hit four times by pieces of shell, 
one <»f which fract ured tw(» of his ribs ; but. 

Woi'it oitlerril fh * ilislfi jif noh.c* ZnhiH, who wee* 

tMUsinu our iroopM i..ui’h loss, I'roiri strong nutunil eaves 
eoinn^an.hn^ tfs' in whifh sonu* of onr woiin<hMi 

soldiers wea* lyinji. As fhere was some <lehiy in exrrying 
<uit the oivh've Tampt elh with Lieutenant Honry Lysons 
anil I’rivate F.ihnim 1 KomIit, huth of the 2ni! Baita.lion 
'I'h.e C’nnieronijins, rw’-ho.l lorwanl over a iiia*<s of fallen 
I on liter.', anil helwei-n wall' of rooks whieh led to a eave 
in which the enen.v lay luilden. The hravc* trio wore 
forc‘*'l to advance in sinulc tilr t'nmphcll, who was 
leadins.', wi-i the lirst to ivach the iuoiith o^ the cave, 
(nan which the Znhis wen (inn^, ami there he met his 
death, l^idininted, I yson-* and Fowler, w’ho w’ero 
close ijohiml, iinioediati ly da'liml at the cave, from 
which led several snhtermjican f)nsHaj,es, and driii" into 
the chasir., below, forced the Znlu.s to forsake their 
strenphol 1. I.vsons remained at the mouth of the cave 
for some minutrs after the attack, while the fallen 
oflicir’s body wa:. carried down the Hlopos o£ Inhlohone. 


witViout even mentioning this at the time, he 
went on with his work and did not stop until 
the last man was dressed and safely removed 
Then he went to another battery and tended 



CAPT. N. G. CHAVASSB, M.C., M.B., 
R.A.M.G. 


a wonndt'd officer ; and only when this was 
done did he go to Iiis dug-out and report his 
own injury. 

While doing the same kind of dangerous vyork 
Cliavasse was wounded in tlie side l>y a sliell 
splinter. This injury h(^ sustained while carry- 
ing an urgent case into siif(*ty, the journey heiiig 
over oOO yards of shell-sw’C'pt ground. After- 
wards at nignt he took up a party of twenty 
volunteers, rescued three w^ounded men from 
a shell hole only twenty-five yards from the 
<*nemy trench, buried the bodies of tw'^o officers, 
and eoUeeted many identity discs — .ind thcs(' 
Things he did although he was tired on by 
inacliine guns ami botnbs. Besides these acts 
Chavasse for four hours had searched for 
w ounded on the ground in front of the enemy’s 
lines. In all lio saved the lives of some 
twenty wounded men, apart from the ordinary 
cases which passed through his hands ; 
and “ his courage and self-sacrifice w'cre 
beyond praise.” This officer w'as a son of the 
Bishop of Liverpool, and was a well-known 
athlete. 

Sergeant Albert Gill, King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps, courted almost ctTtain death — and it 
came to him. The right Bank of the battalion 
w'as very strongly^ counter-attacked, and tlie 
enemy, after killing all the company bombers, 
rushed the bombing post. Gill at once rallied 
the remnants of his platoon, none of whom 
were skilled bombers, and reorganized his 
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defences, this being a most difficult and dan- 
gerous task, as the trench was very shallow and 
much damaged Creeping up through the 
thick undergrowth, the enemy soon afterwards 



CAPT, W. B. A. AIXEN, M.G., M.B., R.A.M.C. 


to duty. His platoon liiul suffered severely in 
advancing to a forwiu’d position. Sergetmt 
Jones led forward I lie reinaindor. and having 
occupied the |)08itioiu lield it for t wo days and 
nights, without food or water, till he wivs re- 
lieved. On the second diiy he drove hack t hn^e 
counter-atjacks, inflicting heavy losses, and 
it was entirely due to I\im that the men 
retained their confidence and ia-Id their post. 

Tlu*re w(Te inany instances of these displays 
of tenacity hy starving men. ('a|)tain A. (\ T. 
White, Vorksliire Itegiment, for four days and 
nights, under heavy fin*, repeatedly attacked, 
held a position at a redonht, and finally, by a 
vc*ry bold Jind clever counter-attack, chaired 
the enemy, who had assatilted in greatly 
superior numbers, out of the southern and 
western faces. 'Phough short of supplies and 
ammunition liis det('rmination ne\er waxereil ; 
he rt^|)eatedly risked his life, and was the life 
and soul of t he <letend(‘rs. 

Second IJeutena-nt tJ. <}. Toiiry, South ban- 



n early surrounded the conrageons sergeant’s 
little band, and at about twenty yard.s’ ratige 
began sniping. To be exposed was almost 
certain death, yet the sergeant took his cliance 
in standing up to direct the fire of his men. 
He was killed innnetliately, but before he fell, 
a splendid example of supreme devotion to 
duty, he had saved a very dangerou.s situation ; 
he had shmvn his men where the enemy were, 
and thus enabled them to hold up their advance. 

Another sergeant — David Jones, Liverfjool 
Regiment — showed great ability in handling 
his troops and imcormnon bravery and devotion 


cashire begiment, also net a fine example Up 
his men under intense fire, and when his 
hattaiion hml suffered heavy losses nnd the 
commanding oflieer hiwl b«*en wounded, he 
went out in front of the advane(‘d position, 
found the officcT, tind brought him bark. 
M’his w-as done in brotul dnyligbt, in fub view 
of the enemy, and over fire-sw -pt ground. 

Private (tutting Corporal) Leo (Mark<% also 
of the Canadian Infantry, though wounded, 
held on to and completed a gallant task. Ho 
was detailed with his section of boinVters for 
some dangerous work, and in doing it most of 
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his pi^rty hocntiw raMUHlti<\s. V\’iiilst utw 
huildiij^ a “ blix-k ” h<" was conntrr-attackod 
by a l>arty of about tw< nty of t lio onomy, wit Ji 
two f>lli(;(Ts. ( Marko mi varu'txl towards ( liom, and 
after eniptyinj^ }iis r<*volv(‘r discharged two 
enfMuy rifles whiefi fa* had picked up. One of 
the enemy oilietTs th(‘n attaek(‘d l^im with a 
bayora^t and wounded iiim in th(‘ leg, bnt 
t/iarke shot iiini dea<l, whereupon the enemy 
ran away, pursiaxl f)y the corporal, who did 
not desist until he had shot four more and 
<;a|)tured a tiftli. 'Phe <*orporal was later 
ordered to t hf* dressing-stati<m, but he relurnetl 
to dut y next day. ( 'lark(* iil‘t(‘rwards died.* 
Another ef these tift<‘( ri recipients, J’rivate 
'I’hofuas llugh('s, Connaught Ka.ng(Ts, having 



PRIVATE T. HUGHES, 

Conaiiii((ht RanjicrR. 

• I ho first proMontiition of a Violoria Ooss in CHiincla 
WHS iinnlo hy tho (Jovornor-thMioml, tlw' Ihike of Dovoii- 
Mhiro. I his won doiu' in tho cH.'W of Corporal Clarko. who 
cBmo from Witinipe^, tho deooralion bein^ n>von to hin 
ropnwntativo. It was osti mated that morn than 3a, 000 
people attended the ceremony. 



TEMP. CAPT. A. C. T. WHITE, 
Yorkshire RciJt. 

been \\ound(‘d in an attack, had his wounds 
dresseil and immediately retiirncMl to the tiring 
line. Seeing an enemy matdiine gun, h<> dashed 
out in front of his eom])any, sliot the gunner, 
anti, single-handed, captured t he gun. He was 
again woiindi>d, but managed to bring in threes 
or four prisoners as a finish to his bravery and 
enter|)rise. 

A Scots Guardsman, La.nee- Sergeant Frcxl 
MeXess, was another recipient of the Cros.s, 
who earrioil on when wounded very severely 
in the neck aiul jaw. lie.ading liis men with 
tho greatest dash in a heavy engagement, he 
reacluMl the enemy’s first-line treneiies. Finding 
that tiie left flank wa^ exposed and tliat tho 
enemy was bombing down the trench, ^fcNes.s 
orgnni'/eil and led a counter-attnek. Desjiito 
his wounds, lie eontinurd to pass through tho 
barrage of hostile bombs so that he could 
l>riug up frosli supplies of bombs to his own 
men. TTiitil he was utterly exhausted by loss 
of lilood lie, after establishing a “ block,” 
continued to throw bombs and encourage liis 
men. 

It seemed, indeed, oe if w’ounds became a 
matter of course and no excuse for not carrying 
on, for another recipient, Sergeant \Y. E. 
Boulter, Northamptonshire Regiment, during 
an attack on a wood was severely wounded in 
the shoulder. But Boulter advaiiced alone 
over the open under heavy fire and bombed a 
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hoslilo gun team from their position. 1’his 
gallant net saved many casualties, a!id it was 
t)f great military value, for it materially 
expedited the task of clearing the wood of tl.e 



SEC..LIEUT. G. G. COURY, 

South Lancasliire 

(^!U'rny, rmd so covering the flnnk of the whole 
!itta<‘king force. 

Some of the doirigs of the winners <*( the 
(’mss, especi<;,l!y t)i<^ men in the ranks, were ot 
a nature t<^ reduce any eiicfiiy to despair. 
'^riuTo was file ease of Private “ Todg(‘r ” 
Jt)nes. “ Todger’s ” real name was 'J'homas 
Alfred. While with his eomi^iiny eonsoli< luting 
the defences in front of a village lu' saw an 


enemy snipt^r 2tM> yards away. He went <)nt, 
and though one hullet went throiiLdi his helmet 
and another through his coat, yet he returned 
the snipor's tiri' and killed him. “ 'rodger ’ 
then sMW' two inon* of t!ic ('riemv firing at him, 
iilthoug]i tJiey Wen* showing flu' whiti^ flag. 
He hiul heiai warned of tin’ misuse of the white 
flag hy t!>c cnomy, hut this did not prcNcnt 
him from going out and mat ing for an enemy 
trench. Ih* engaged and shot, t t w o snipars, 
a.i;d, hnx'ing disposrjl of the thi're whom h< 
c'ould n'sieh with his ri(l<*, h» , single-hand<'d 
and unsupported, held on until lie rea.elr*<l the 
treneh, wIvM'e lu‘ found sexeral (M*eupiod <lug- 
oufs. Still alo.K*. and in the Jifm(»si p«Til, 
“■ 'ro<lg«‘l* .lones met liodif.tlly sof to woi'k 
and “ disai’med 1<>2 of the enem\', itu'ludiug 
llire<‘ or four ollieers, and inaraln'd thef:i hack 
to our lines tlimiigh a. heavy luirrage.*’ 'That 
was the olfieia.l staltaiienf rogai’ding an art of 
iiii'^nrpa.ssed aialaeity and sueeess. A sergea.nt 
wlio witnessed t!i<* (lord said (hat while they 
wen* und(*r tin* .lours I'xclainied, “ It Pm to he 
killrtl PII b (5 kilit*'! ligliting niul not. digging.” 
‘‘'rodg(*e” th(‘u s(‘i/(*d his ritlr and mad(' his 
way towards thi* (Jrrman trrnrh. Aftrrwards, 
wh(*n his eomradrs joiiu^l him, they haind him 
standing hy his prisoners in a hig hollow. Hi? 
was t]a‘(*at(‘r(ing tlu>m with homhs and th(?y 
wia*!' all holding up thrir hands. Tlii^ soldiiT 
ordered Ihe* eaplives to put on their (*oats, and 
liis eomrad(‘s helped him to round them np. 




SERGT. W. R. BOULTER, . r • .1 

Northanptonihire Regt., receiving the congratulation, of hi. friend.. 
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01 his own “ Todgor ’* inodostJy said that 
when he reached the entrance of the dug-outs 
hr. addrcHSod a German, who spoke good 
Kiiglish, aiul told him that if the lot did not 
surreinler “ our lads would bo over in thousands 
ancj cut them to pieces. He gavt^ them the 


“ Totlger ” Jones’s exploit was paralleled by 
that of Lieutenant J. V. Holland, Leinster 
Regiment, gazetted at the same time. He 
gallantly headed a party of bombers against 
dug-outs, st^irting with twenty-six and finishing 
with only five ; but he Jiad captured about 



PRIVATE J. G. KERR, PRIVATE T A. (“TOOGER”) LANCE-SERGT. F. McNESS, 
Canadian Infantry. JONES, Cheshire Rejit. Scots Guards. 



LIEUT. J. V. HOLLAND, 

Leinster Re^t., with his bride. 

mes-^go, and tluy came out of tlie <hig-out 
one )>y one.” The sergeant declared that the 
men in the tnindies went almost wild when 
” Toilger ” returned at the head of his prisoners, 
loafer on “ Todger ” unexpectedly rotnriiod to 
his liome at Huncorn, and was given such an 
overwliclming reception that ho sought refuge 
by taking to his heels down a side fe;treet and 
rushing into his old parents’ house. 


fifty prisoners. Ho wivs far from w(?ll when he 
did this, and later was forei'd to go to hospital. 

I’his extraordinary feature? of prisoner- 
making characterised anotlier deed- that of 
iTivate J. ( '. Kerr, Canadian Tnfa.ntrv% who was 
bayonet man rluring a boml>ing attack. He 
found that bombs were runr\ing sfiort, and 
running along the parados \inder heavy fire 
until he was close to the encany, he opcuied lire 
at |)oint -blank range? and inflicted heavy loss. 
'^I'hiuking that they were suiTounded, tbo 
enemy svirrendcred, and sixty-twa) prisoners 
and 250 yards of treneh were taken. Kerr’s 
courage and devotion were shown by the fact 
that befftre the attiwk one of his fingers had 
been blown off b\ a bomb. Afterwards, with 
two men, he cscorterl back the prisoners under 
lire, and tlien returne<i to rc'port himself for 
duty before having his wounds dre.sse(L 

The GazrJfc of November 25, 1910, announced 
the award of tlie Cross to three oflieers, two 
sergeants and two privates. This list of seven 
recipients was notable because one of the officers, 
though only a young lieutenant of about 
twenty -three years of age, held the rank of 
Lieutenant-coloneL This was Lieutenant 
(temporary Lieutenant-Colonel) Roland Boys 
Bradford, Durham Light Infantry, who had 
already received the Military Ooss. The list 
was further interesting because the two privates 
belonged to the Middlesex Regiment, the old 
“ Die-Hards.” Bradford afforded one more 
instance of brilliant leculerahip in a very young 
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officer saving a critical situation. H is battalion 
was in support on the right flank of his brigade 
and of the Division. A loading battalion had 
suffered very severe casualties and the com- 
mander had been wounded and its flank had 
become dangerously exposed at close quarters 
to the enemy, llie peril of the situation wtis 
increased by the fact that the battalion was 
raked by machine-gun fire. Bradford, at the 
request of the wounded commander, asked to V)e 
allowed to command the (5xpt)Hed battalion 
as well as his own ; and on permission being 
given he irnmc^diately hurried to the foremost 
lines, and “ by his fearless energy undtT fire of 
all descriptions, and his skilful k^adership of 
the two battalions, regardless of all danger, he 
succeeded in rallying the attack, captured and 
defended the objective, and so secured tlie flank.” 

Fearless leatlership and great resource 
characterised the acts for which the C’ross was 
awarded t o Temp(>rary Second J..icutcnant Tom 
Edwin Adlam, Bedfordshire Regiment, that 
fine Old Sixteenth whose conduct in t/ho war 
had put aside for ever the genial gibe of “ The 
IVacemakers ” and ” Thou Shalt Not Kill,” 
for a(- one time the regiment had no honours 
on its colours and its first Cross was not gained 
until May 1, 1915, when, near Hill 00, the gallant 
Private Edward Warner entered a trench which 
had been viK^ated by our troops owing to a 
gas-attack and, alone, displayed the utmost 
bravery. His coiirage cost him his life from 
gas-poisoning, but he had won the first 
Victoria Cross for his regiment. His was one 
of the minor operations of war ; so was that of 
Lieutenant Adlam, w^ho found himself near a 
portion of a village w’hich ha<l defied ea|iture 
on the previous day, y^ t had to be taken at all 
costs so that operations might develop, 'fhe 
subaltern, under deadly fire, hard pressed for 
time, rushed from shell-liolo to shell-liole, 
collecting men for a sudden rush. For this 
purpose he also collected many enemy gremules. 
He w^t\s soon wounded in the leg. but wtis 
able to out-throw the enemy ; then, watching 
for and seizing his chance, he led a rusli, took 
the position, and killed the occupants. This he 
did in spite of his wounds ; he also continued 
to lead his men in bomb attacks throughout the 
day. Next day he again showed the utmost 
courage. He was wounded for the second time, 
and though he was prevented from continuing 
to throw bombs, ho went on leading his men, 
and by his example, valour and skill “ produced 
far>re€U!hing results.” 


hor twic^ rallying his company under the 
heavipst fire during an attack and finally 
Icatling the only three available men into an 
enemy trench, where he remained bombing 
until tw^o of them IiimI become casualties and 
enemy reiiiforceinente had arrivc^d, then 
carrying J^is wounded company-sergeant-major 
bm?k to our trencht'S, a distance of 70 yards, and 
aftervv’jirds carrying tllr('(^ othiT soldiers — for 
thes<.‘ line things and his general valour and 
endurance Temporary Second -Lieutenant Henry 
Kelly, Wf^st Riding R('gimi»nt, was aw arded tlie 
Cross. His conduct wtis in special keeping with 



SWa%‘U. 

LIEUT. (TEMP. LIEUT.-COL.) R. b. 
BRADFORD, .M.C.. 

Durham Light Infantry. 

the spirit of the sturdy “ Havcrcakc* Lads 
of w hom he w as oiu' — the old 33rd, of which l lui 
Duke of Wellington was in (command when he 
laraled at Ostend in 1794 to join the British 
Army in tin* Low' ( Countries. 

The Dublin Kusiliers, w hose four Crosses law! 
been all gained in the Indian Mutiny, wctc now, 
through Sergeant Robert Downie to win their 
first (’ross in the ( Jreat War. When most of 
the officers hmf biMome casualties Downie, 
reckless of danger, which w jis great, because of 
heavy fire, move^l about and reorganized the 
attack, which htwl betm t(‘mporarilv checked. 
He was alone, tlie situation was jierilous ; but 
he rallied tla* wavering line by shouting, “Come 
on, the Dubs ! ” He rushed as lie shoiiU^d, 
and the line, fired instantly by his valour and 
entbusiasin, rushed with him. The sergeant 
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hurlod hiiiisolf upon tho ennrny, and with his 
own hand accountod for several of them ; in 
mldit ion, lie rushed upon a inaehine-gun, killed 
tho team atul took the ueapon, and this ho 
did though he had b(‘en wounded ('arly in the 
fight. Jte remairu'd witli his eompany and 
gave valual)l(^ help whik' the position yas being 
consolidated. The real nature of his aehieve- 
iiK'nt is the bett(*r understoo<l when it is remem- 
bered that tho position was an im|)()rtant one 


bravery never faltering and his skill remaining 
to tho last. I'lirnbull did not liv'o to know of 
the high lionour wbieh had been be^:towofl on 
him, for later in the da}^ ho was killed while 
bombing a ccMinter-attaek from tho para<los of 
our trench. The oftiiMal report well described 
him a.s “ tin's very gallant soldier.” # 

1 he »)air of “ Die-Hards ” wore Private 
Frederiek .leremiali Edwards and Private 
Uobert Ryder, lioth of whom stiowed amazing 



1 


[DaiiV S hitch, 

V.C.’S AT THE PRESENTATION IN HYDE PARK, JUNE 2, 1917. 

n khaki, left to right : Private Hughes, Private Cunningham, Capt. White, Col. Bradford, 

Lieut. Palmer, and Capt. Allen. 


and that it had stubbornly resisted four or five 
previous attacks. 

Another sergeant, James Young Turnbull, 
Highland Light Infantry, included in the 
seven, showed eon tinned and [lersist ent courage 
during a long spell of fighting. He and his 
party hiul captur<Hi a post which was appar- 
ently of great importance to the enemy ; then 
he was subject i*d to stwere counter -attacks 
throughout the dn-y. The party was “wiped 
out ” ami replaced stwa*ral times during tho 
day, hut Scrgcjant Turnbull never weakened in 
his resolufiori to j^iold tho post, tho loss of 
which would ha\'e been very serious. Almost 
single-handed he maintained liis position, his 


promptness and initiative. Eihvard.s's part of 
the line was “ held up ” by nmcliinfi-gim fire 
and all bis officers had become casualties. In 
the confusion w’hich followed — and there was 
indieatic>n of retirement — Edwwds, swiftly 
realizing the situation and acting solely on 
liis own initiative, rushed out akvne towanls 
the gun and knocked it out with bombs. His 
prom|)tnt'Ss, coolness and utter disregard of 
peril made further advance possible and saved 
a dangerous situation. Ryder’s act was pre- 
cisely the same in its essentials. His company, 
too, was “ held up ” by heavy rifle fire, all liis 
ofiicers had become ca8ualti€\s, and the attack 
was flagging for want of leadership. Abso. 
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luf^oh/ alone, Ryder dashed at the enemy 
treneh, wliich he cleared by “ skilful nitinipn- 
lafion of his Lewis gun.” 'I’his intrepid 
assault mod materially helped Ihe subsequent 
advance of tiie sergeant’s comrarles and w<»s 
the means of turning wliat might have bi^en a 
fluluro into .success. 

^ Both Dovviiie ami Turiibnll bcIon^#>(l to 
Cla.sgow. It was related of Dowriie tliat be was 
one of a family of sixtof n, and hi.^’ wife one of 
seventeen ; and that when lio left for tlie 
front ho declared that he would bring back 
something worth looking at — not a Cerman 
,h('Injot, but a V.C. Ih* was known as a tine 
boxer, aiid on one occasion, wlien outside a 
boxing booth at an Knglisli fair, he said to his 
wife : A\ ait. till I sec tliis, Ijily." He enterecl 

the booth, and on rcanpf aring it was oliserved 
that he liad a silvan medal, also a black ey(\ 

I urnl)ull had won fame as a cricketcT, and 
later, in the Army he became cclobratcu! even 
amongst the wonderfully skilled bombers, and 
it was said that he could throw bombs fartJier 
tJjau any other man in the Army. Once iu? 
hofn})ed uninterruptedly for sixteen tiours, the 
missiles being of German make. At another 
tiira) he played a machine gun on tlie Germans 
for twelve hotirs on end. Tlie spirit and 
endurance that poss('s.sed him w'ere summed up 
in his answer to his coloners question : “ How 
do you feel ? ” — “ As fresh as paint, sir.” 


Fniybcrg. of tlio Royal Naval Division (attached 
Hoyal West Surrey Kegimeiit). Tliis olTieer 
had alreaily been appointed to the D.S.O. For 
i'lidiiring courage and brilliant lemlership 
Colonel Kreyberg’s aeltievemeid \ia,s unsur. 
pas.s,.d by „uy act for wlii.'h the Cross w.w 


FRIVATK R. RYDRR, SBRtJT. R. DOWNIH. 

Middlesex Re({t. Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 

confcrrcfl. 'I'o bi^giii with lu* c*arricd an 
initial attack straight through the (i omy’s 
front system of trenches, but after the capture 
of the first ohjeetive his command was mueli 
disorganizcMl owing to mist and a he avy fire of 
all deseri])tions. 1 he offict r personally rallied 
and le formed liis ow n men, as wt‘ll as men from 
other units wlio laid heeome intermixful, and 
he ins[»hed them all with liis own eoutem|it of 
danger, -i In due course lie led his men to the 





SERGT. J. Y. TURNBULL, TEMP. SEC. LIEUT. T. E. TEMP. SEC. LIEUT. H. KELLY 
Hitlhland LItiht Infantry. ADLAM, West Ridin^l Re^t. 

Bedfordshire Re^t. 


The extraordinarily fine qualities of Iea<ler- 
rhip which characterised many of tie- Britisli 
oftlecrs and had been rapidly developed by the 
war were illustrated by the ea.so of Captain 
(temporary Ideutenaut-Coloiiel) Bernard Cyril 


siicctvssfnl attack of the seennd objective, and 
many prise .ners were eaptured. By tliis time 
Colonel Fic^^berg bad lieen twice wounded, 
but he again rallied and re-formed all the men 
who were witli him, and, although under heavy 
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artillery Mud rnaohiue-giin fire lu a very ad- 
varicnd position and unsupported, still he held 
his grouiul for the rest of th*' ‘lay and throujifh- 
out the night. On the following iiiorniiig, 
having l)e{ai reinforc(:d, he organized an attack 
on a strongly fortified village, and such was 
his dasli and enterprise tliat tht' village was 
eaptureii and 500 prisoiK'rs were taken. For 
the third tinv.' tli(‘ olliei'r was wounded, and 
later in the afternoon he was again wounded^ 
this time seriously, but he refused to leave 
till? line until ho had issued final iiistruetioas. 



PRIVATE F. J. EDWARDS, 
Middlesex Re^timent. 


“ 'J'lr' persijnality, \alnur, and utter contempt 
of diiriger on the part of tliis single ofiieer 
enabl(>d the loflginent ?n the most adv'anced 
objective of the (\)rps to be permimently hold, 
and on this ponit d'oppui the line wtis (n^ontually 
formed.*’ Sueh was the elose of the official 
version of the gallant colonei’R performance. 
Tlu‘ juvard was ga/xtted on Oeeernber 15, 1910, 
but, in aecoi dance with the system which had 
been adopted for some months, no mention 
was n\aiie of the time or place of the brave and 
brilliant leadership. 


Colonel Froyberg was by birth a New 
Zealander. Ho was not yet twenty -eight 
years of age. Born in Wellington, he developed 
both the physique and resourcefulness that 
were essential for the success of some of the 
enterprises wliich he undertook in the war. 
He won fame throughout Australasia as an 
exceptionally fine swimmer ; he grew to bo 
six feet in height, and broad and powerful in 
proportion ; ho achieved renown as an oarsman, 
a footballer am I a boxer, and his physique 
w^on for him the affectionate nickname of 
“ Tiny.” Leaving New Zealand he went to 
America, and drifting to Mexico found full • 
.scope for his adventurous aspirations; ho 
fought in the Civil War. In 1914 Freybcrg 
came home, joined the Royal Naval Division, 
and was wounded in the hand at Antwerp. 
With good service to lus rc'cord he w'cnt to 
(lallipoli with Ins battalion, being already a 
lieutenant •commander. In Callipoli he again 
di.stinguished himself, (leneral Paris was in 
charge of a forces which was to tnaki* ti feint 
landing at Bulair, the narrow' neck of the 
Peninsula. Freyberg was given charge of the 
party, but, while prizing the lumoiir, he jjroposed 
an alternative seli(>me wdiicli, he believed, w'ould 
protect the lives of the men. This idea was 
that he should take coloured flares and swim 
ashore, that he should then light the flares, 
a.s if a landing was anticipated, and then sw im 
out again to a w'aiting destroyer. 'Phis he did, 
stripping, and painting his face* and shoulders 
a dark (H)lour, so that he should not be seen 
swummiTig. Kreyberg . landed on the beach, 
lit the flares, made a reconiiaisance, and swam 
off again, but ow ing to the darkne.ss and the 
current lie missed the boat which was to pick 
him up, and it was almost two hours before be 
w'as hauled on to the deck of the destroyer, 
more dead than alive. This remarkable feat 
of endiiraiu^e and resourcefulness, more sug- 
gestive of an adventure from Mayne Reid or 
Fenimore Cooper than a sober act of modern 
w’ar, w’on for the young officer the D.S.O. 
The circumstances of the winning of the Cross 
were finely told in the official story, but it 
may be added that in gaining it the young 
colonel excelled oven himself. A high officer 
of his Army Corps described his act as a 
magnificent example of a “ one-man show',” 
and it is certain that Freyberg saved the Corps 
from serious trouble. 

Similar resourcefulness and courage were 
shown by Private Herbert William Lewis, 
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Welsh Regiment, whose Cross was announced 
at the same time as Colonel Freyberg’s. During 
a raid on enemy trenches this soldier was twice 
woimded, but ho refused to have attention 
and coolly searched enemy dug-outs. For the 



SERGT, E. J, MOTT, PTE. H, W. LEWIS, 
Border Regt. Welsh Regt. 

third time he was w^oimded, hut still declined 
to be attended to. Tliree of the enemy were 
now seen to bo approaching, and single-Iiandod, 
regardless of his wounds, this fine example of 
the British soldier attacked them and inadt^ 
them all prisoners. Retirement became im- 
perative, but. while withdrawing Lewis went to 
the assistance of a wounded man, and, in sjiite 
of his own wounds, brought him, under heavy 
shell and rifle fire, to our own lines. Having 
done that he collajised. These two eases, 
closely resembling each other in many respects, 
were typical of the spirit and resource which 
enabled so many British oMicers and men, 
against great odds and in cirumstances of 
extreme danger, to do t he seemingly impossible. 

Pre-war visitors to the Bank of hhigland 
w'ould hardly have expected that one of the 
young bank clerks would have it onieially 
said ot him that his example of cheerfulness 
and resolution were beyond all prais<*, and 
tliat his personal example of courage had 
been such that it ha<l won for hifii the 
Victoria Cross. Eugene Paul Bennet t, a young 
Bank of England clerk, wtis a temporary 
lieutenant in the Worcestershire Regiment. 
He was a born soldier and leader, and this he 
l)roved in the position of peril in which he was 
placed in battle. He was m a(dion and found 
that the first wave of an attack hod suffered 
heavy casualties. commander was killed 

and the line was wavering ; thereupon Bennett 
advanced at the head of the second wa\'e and 
allowed so much valour and resolution that he 


re»M.*hod his objective, though by that time he 
had but sixty men. He then found himself 
isolated with his small party, but his cht*erful 
courage and resourcefulness never left him. 
Ht< set to work at once to consolidate his 
position, though he was under heavy rifle and 
machine-gun fire from both flanks. To. add to 
his difticftlti(>s he was wounded, Imt he held 
bravely on, n^lairuTig his cominand, directing 
and controlling. His wonderful example savexi 
a very dangerous sit uat ion, and the record said 
that “ tluTc is little doubt that but for his 
personal (»xam|>le of courage the attack would 
have been checked at the outset.” Bennett 
was presented with a sword of honour by the 
Biink ot Fngland. 

This awaril to tht> barik clerk v\'as made 
known on the last day of the y(*ar ItHfi. It 
was accompanit'd by the announcM>inent of the 
bestowal of a Pross on an officer who hod 
distinguish(‘d himst^lf in tlu^ old and gallant 
way of rt'seue. TTiis recipient was Captain 
William Anderson Bloomfield, Scouts Corps, 
South African .Mounted Brigiule. Again there 
were points of similarity in casesjn which the 



GAPT. (TEMP. LIEIJT.-COL.) B. G. 
FREYBERG. 

Royal Weft Surrey RetfC. and Royal Naval Division. 


Cro.ss had been awarded. Bloomtichl w as in an 
advanced and isolated position in which he was 
heavily attaek(’d and sonu* of his men were 
wounded. Finding that the enemy w^ere 
W’orking round his flanks, lie evacuatc*d his 
wounded, and subsequently withdrew^ liis c?om- 
mand to a new f)osition, hirn?<elf l)eing amongst 
the last to retire. When he reached tin* new 
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position Bloomfiricl found that a wounded 
corporal, I). M. P. Bowkor, luvd been left 
b(‘hind. Tin? corporal was helpless ; to reach 
him meant tlie crossing of more than 400 yards 
of open ground swept by li(*avy lire. To 
attempt a restriie was to risk almost certain 
death, but the captain took the risk. He 
start(*<l out. Macliine gun and rifle rli.ined tiieir 
l)ullets on the ground around him, but he 
crossed the dang(*r /.one in safety jind reached 
the cor[)oral. He secured him and faced again 
th(! murderous fir('. For the s(‘Cond time he 
eseapc'd, and wit h his heavy burden lie returned 
t«) safety. This exploit was essentially of the 
character of detsls for wiiich in earlier years 
the V’^ictoria Cross liad b(*('n almost exclusively 
awardi'd. 

Bombing and killing a ])arty of ten of the 
enemy, amongst other exploits, while alone 
and single-handed, won the Cross for Private 



[Daily Skt'kh. 

PRIVATfi J. CUNNINGHAM, 

East Yorks. Rci{t. 


John Cunningham, a lad of nineteen years, of 
the East Yorkshire Regiment. After the 
enemy’s front line had been captured Cunning- 
liam wont up a communication trench with a 
bombing section, but desperate opposition soon 



TEMP. LIEUT. B. P. BENNETT, 
Worcestershire Rejtt. 


reduced the rest of the section to casualties. 
(Collecting all the bombs from thc^ casualties, 
the fearless young soldiiT w(?nt on alone and 
hurled Ids bombs at the enemy until they were 
expended. Then he returned for a fresh supply, 
and with these he again proceeded to the com- 
munication trench, where he met a party of 
ton of the enemy. “ These lie killed and 
cleared the trench up to the en«*my line." 

Private (hinningham’s achievement w^as 
made known in the middle of January, 1917, 
and at the same time there w'as published the 
little story of the act for wliich Private David 
Ross Lander, Royal Scots FiisilitTs, w’as 
aw'arded the CYoss. lauider’s ]><*rformance 
was one of those ex[)ressions of swiftness of 
thought and execution which had become 
peculiarly associated wdth the winning of the 
(Yoss. It was a niere trifl<\ an e|)i.sode, in 
w’arfare ; but it had in it all the intense thrill 
of the dramatic unexpected. \\'hon with a 
bombing party retaking a sa|3 Lauder threw a 
bomb, which, however, failed to clear the 
parapet and fell amongst the bombing party. 
There was no time to smother the bomb and 
widespread death seemed certain, but Lauder 
instantly ]nit his foot on I he bomb. The 
explosion came and bUnv off the private’s foot, 
but his splendid sacrifice saved the rest of 
the party, who were unhurt. 
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A member of a Lonrlon publisliiiig firm, 
Lance-Sergeant Frederick William Palmer, 
Royal Fusiliers, was awarded the Cross for his 
Imwory, control, and determination. Palmer 
enlisted as a private, and served with di.«. 



SFG. LIEUT. F. W, PALMER. 

tinction in Gallipoli. His conduct in the iiohl 
won for him the Military Medal, and ho was 
Lan(;e -Sergeant when he acViieved the honour 
of the Ooss, While some o|;Gm(ions were in 
progress all the odicers of his company were shot 
down, whereupon Palmer took command. 
Under point-blank machine-gun fire he cut his 
way through wire entanglements, rushed the 
enemy’s trench wdth six men, and having dis- 
lodged the hostile machine-gun which luul 
been hampering our advance, he establisheci 
a blo(*k. The sergeant then collected < let ached 
men from other regiments, and for nearly tliree 
hours hold the barricade ...gainst .seven deter- 
mined counter attacks, under an ince.s.sant 
barrage f)f bombs aiul rifle grenades. W’hiU^ 
temporarily ab.'-’Ont, .searching for more bombs, 
the enemy made an eighth counter attack, 
drove in Palmers party, and thnaitencd the 
defences of the whole flank. The .sergeant had 
been blown off his feet by a bomb, and was 
greatly (exhausted, yet he rallied his men, drove 
back the enemy, and maintained his position 
and averted what might have becaa a serious 
disaster. In addition to winning the Cross 
he was given a eomtnission in his old 
legiment. 

The posthumous heroes of the Cross incUided 
two oflicers whose story was one of those brave 
failures which in some respects are even more 
impressive than a glorious achievement. These 


were Lieutenant Humpliry Oshaldeston Rrooke 
Firmafi, R.N., and Lieut enant-C’ommander 
Charles Henry Cowley, R.X.V.R., and tlu'ir 
joint aet of gallantry was performed in an 
attempt to re-provision the foret' which w’as 
besieged in Kiit-el-Amani early in lOlt). On 
the ev(*ning of April 21, at eight o’clock, the* 
Julnar, \fith a (;rew from the Royal Navy 
under Firman, a.ssisted by Ctnvlcy, I(‘ft Fcllaliie 
in an attempt to reach Kul. 'The i*ntcrprise 
was of the mo.st hazanlous and dcspcrati* 
ehara(*ter, and all llu‘ oflicers and m(‘n who 
manned tlit‘ little craft were voluntetTs. These 
were readily forthcoming, because* the advt'ii- 
turc was one* that appca-lcd with s|)eeiHl force 
to British s(‘amen. It was a case* e)f running 
the gauntlet, e>f trying te) rescues the ])e‘rishing ; 
it wa.s a re|K'tition e>f one of the many fe>rle)rn 
ho[)e's te) succour a se)re‘Iy ]>rcsseel and gallant 
British garrise>n be*lciigut're'el hy a pe>weTful 



PRIVATE D. R. LAUDER. 
Royal Scots Fusiliers. 


cm*my. The little army which wais im- 
[)risoncei in Kiit waxs starving anel urge'nlly in 
need c)f such supplies as the Julnar CJirriexl, 
anel she had oti board no le^ss than 270 tons. 
The departure of the little sliip was e*ove*red by 
all the art illery and meiehino-gun tiro that ee)uld 
be brought to hear for her help and protection, 
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with the object of diHtracting the enemy’s 
ttttentioii. Ihit the area of her operations on 
the river wtvs narrowed and confined, and she 
wan discovered by the Turks and furiously 
shelled as she steamed up the stream. Tliere 
could bt! little doul)t as to her fate in the hearts 
of the anxious friends who liad seen her start 



LIEUT. H, O. B. FIRMAN, R.N. 
(River Tigris). 


on h(T dt'sperate but noble mission, and there 
was grief but not surprise when, at one o*clock 
lu'xt morning, (h'neral Townshend, who was in 
comnuind at Kut, reported that the Julnar 
liad not arrived, and that at midnight a burst 
i)f h(‘avy firing, w)iieh had suddenly ceased, 
Jiad been hen-rd at ATagasis. about 8J miles by 
river from Kut. There was no fpiestion that 
the bold venture had failed, and as a matter of 
fact iH‘xt day the Air Service reported tliat the 
Julnar was in t he hands of the Turks at Alagasis. 
It was soon U‘artied that th(* two oflicers had 
be('n killed, and that tlie rest of the crew, 
including five* woumled, werc^ |)risoners of war. 
The gallant Firman liad served in the Navy 
for about fourteen years, and had tlie Persian 
and Somaliland medals to his credit ; and his 
brave brother oflict'r, ( ’owley, had done uricom' 
inonly good work throughout the Mesopo- 
tamian Campaign in command of the Medjidieh. 
In n*porting on the undertaking the Gtmeral 
Orticcr Commanding, Indiim Kx]>editionarv 
Force “ D,” said he trusted that the .services of 
the oflicers iniglit be recognized Viy the pos- 
thumous grant of some suitable honour. On 


January 31, 1917, it waa announced that the 
Victoria Cross had been awarded to each of 
them.* 

Even ajnong.st the consistently splendid acts 
for which the Cross was given there were 
achievements of outstanding courage and 
endurance, and of such were the deeds of not 
a few of the posthumous recipients of the 
decorat ion. Nothing nobler could be imagined 
than the heroism of Sergeant Thomas Motters- 
head, R.F.C., who gave his life in .saving his 
observer, “in France.’* While flying at an 
altitude of 9,000 feet the |)etrol tank w^as pierced 
and the machine set on fire. “ Enveloped iij 
flamc.s,’’ the official record stated, “ whieh his 
observer. Lieutenant* (fower, was unable to 
subdue, f.liis very gallant soldier succeeded in 
bringing liis atToplane liaek fo our lines, and 
though he made a successful landing, f-he 
machine collapsed on touching the ground, 
pinning him bemuith wToekage from whieli he 
was subsi'quently n‘scued. ’J’hough suffering 
extreme torture from l>urns, Sergeant Motters- 
head showed tlie most conspicuous iircsence of 
mind in the careful selection of a landing place, 
and his wonderful endurance and fortitude un- 
doubtedly saved the life of his observer.” 
Mottersh(‘ad died of his injuries. On February 
12, 1917, it was announced that the King luwl 
awarded the Victoria CVoss to liim. 

It was inevitable that in a war of such vast- 
ness and complexity there should be delay in 
ascertaining and making known the facts in 
connexion witfi some of tlie deeds of valour for 
wiiich the Victoria Cross was awarded. Such 
a ease w'as that of Commander Loft us William 
Jones, of H.M.S. Shark, torpedo-boat destroyer, 
who woH killed in the Battle of .Jutland on 
May 31, 1916, but whose posthumous Cross 
. W iis not announced by the Admiralty until 
.Marcli 6, 1917. His proved to be one of tho 
most moving and noble of all the splendid nets 
of the war for which lionours had fieen given ; 
it stood out as a glorious achievement even 
amongst unsurpassed performances of officers 
and men of the Navy. During that memorable 
fight, in the afternoon Commander Loftus 
Jones h‘d a division of destroyers to attack the 
Cerinan battle-cruiser squadron. A shell hit 
the Shark’s bridge and put the steering-gear 
(Hit of order. Very soon afterwwds another 
shell disabled the main engines and left tho 

♦ Tlio operation.^ in connexion with tho advanco 
towardn BavrhdaJ are fully deHcrihed in Chapter CLVIII. 
(Vol. X.) 
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vessel helpless. The commanding officer of then went to tlic mklHhip and only remaining 

another destroyer, seeing the Shark’s plight, gim and personally helped to kt^-p it in action, 

came between her and the enemy and offered All this t ime the shattered destroyer w.w under 

help, but he was warned by Loftus Jones not very heavy short-range fire from enemy light 

to risk being almost certainly sunk in trying to cruisers and destroyers. The gun’s crew of the 

assist him. Loftus Jones had been woupded midship gun was reducesi to three, ai d of that 



MRS. MOTTERSHBAD RECEIVES FROM THE KING THE V.C. WON BY HER 
HUSBAND, SERGEANT THOMAS MOTTERSHBAD, R.F.C. 

in the leg, but he went aft to help to connect valiant trio one, an able seaman, wits badly 
and man the after wheel. Already the fore- abounded in the leg. Soon after he had reached 

cattle gim and its crew had been blown away, the midship gun the commander had a log shot 

and very soon the after gun and crew were away above the knee by a shell, but in spite 

destroyed in the same way. The conunandcr of this terrible wound he continued to give 
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ordfTs to hirt litllo banH, whilo a chief stoker 
irnprovisod a tourniquet round his thigh. Tho 
coininaiHier maintained a wonderful courage 
and cahnness, so niiieh so that, noticing that 
tlio (*nsign was not propc'rly hoisted, he ordered 
another to he hoisted. He mov realized that 
the ship could not survive much longer, and as 
a (U'rman destroyer was closing he ordered the 
few" survivors to put on lifeb('lts. Scarcely had 
this been done when the Shark was torpedoed 
and sank, 'riu' survivors W(Te (licked up 



\].afa\'t'lte. 


COMMANDER LOFTUS W. JONES, R.N. 

(H.M.S. Shark, Jutland). 

<luring the night by a neutral vessel, but they 
did not include t he otliciT who had so valiantly 
tried to save his little shi|>, ^J’he iJistinguisht^d 
Service Medal was awarded t o the survi\ ors of 
the Shark for their s('rvices during the action, 
'riiese lieroie nic'n wen* -.— Stoker P.O. Charles 
Filleul, A.B. Charles Cleelierg Hope, A. 13. 
diaries Herb(*rt Smith, A.W. Joseph Owen 
(llendower How<‘ll, Stoker 1st Class Thomas 
Wilton Sw an, and l\0. William Charles Richard 
(Iriftin. The award to Petty Otlicer Critlin had 
bec'n already gazet t('d. 

Four Crosses were aw^arded for th(^ battle of 
Jutland ' those to Loftus Jones and J3oy 
Cornwell (Cornwell’s case will be dealt with 
presently); ode to Commander the lion. 
K. J3. S. Bingham, and one to Major F. J. W. 


Harvey, R.M.L.T. A striking circumstance in 
connexion with the.so honours w"a.s that three 
were (lostliunious. The survdv^or wa.s Com- 
mander 13ingham, wdio was decorated for “ the 
extremely gallant way ” in wdiich, in the 
ilestroyer Nestor, he led his division in their 
attack, first on enemy destroyers and then on 
their battle-cruisers. The offict'r finally sighted 
the enemy battle fleet, and, followed by the 
one remaining destroyer of liis division, the 
Nicator, he, “with dauntless courage,” closed 
to within yards of the em^my, in or(h*r to 

attain a favourable position for firing tint 
torpedoes. During this attack tlu? N(*stor awd 
the Nicator were under concentrated fire of 
tho .secondary batteries of the High Sea. FJeet. 
'fhe Nestor was subse<iuently sunk. At first 
refjorted killed, it was afterw^ards otlieiaily 
announced that the commander was a pris<»n< r 
of war in (;)(‘rmany. Harvey was mortally 
w'oiinded, and almost the only surviv-or after 
the ex|^losion of an (‘nemy shell in “ Q ” gim- 
house ; yet while in this state he had ()re.s(*nc(‘ 
of mind enough to order tlu^ magazine to lx* 
flooded. This cool, courageous conduct and 
devotion to duty saved the shi(). Soon after 
performing this splendid act Harvey died. 

Nearly two years [)assed before a striking 
sequel was otlieiaily announced to tho award of 
three Victoria Crosses to a captain, a sergeant 
and a (irivate of the 1st I^attalion Laneashin* 
Fusiliers, in connexion with the landing on the 
(lallipoli Peninsula. In Cluqoter CLII. it was 
stated : — 

Tho rii^ht uf solootion which i.v nutt»ori/.od fy tho 
Viotori'i Cross Warrants was oxeicisod in connexion wilh 
tho porf iOiianoo of many oifioers arul n.cn of fhi? 1st 
Battalion Tho hancashirc Fnsiliors on April 25, 1015. 
'throe fompanics and llm hoachjimrtor.s, w-hilo landing at 
(lallipoli, to tho wost of Capo .lli-llos, w'oro mot hy a \’ory 
doadly fire fron, hiddon maohino gnn:*. which canso<l a 
groat nnnihor of oasnaltios. Tho siirvivors nishod ti|» 
and cot tho wiro ontanglomonts, in spito t)f a lorrif'o 
fut' from the onciny, anil, after “ snj^ronxo vlilV'cultu’s ” 
tho I’liffs woro gainiMl and tho position maini aim'd. 
'I'his WHH ono of the casc.s in whioh many na'n p;‘rforrn 
many acts of valonr, whori, indeed, all participants 
dosorvo tho doooration of tho Cro.ss. Not alL howoNcr. 
could have tho distinction awarded to thorn, and 
accordiiigly it w'os loft to tho Huivivors to sekot the 
rooipionts, and their c!»oloo foil on a gallant trio comjmsod 
of (Viptaiii Kirhard Raymond Willis, Sc-goant Alfred 
Richards and Private William Kcnoally, all ot tho Ist 
battalion of tho fine old 20th Rogin.ont of Foo^ 

These awards w’ere made known in tin' 
London (hizettc of August 24, 1915 ; on March 
15, 1917, it w^as officially announced that the 
Victoria Cross had been awarded to Captain 
(temporary Major) (kithb(?rt Bromley (sincx^ 
drow-ned). Sergeant Frank Edward Stubbs 
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MAJOR F. J. W. HARVEY, R.M.L.l. 

(since* (li(*<l of wounds) ii-nd ( Virpoml (now Soi*- 
) John ( Jriinsliaw, 1st Battalion l.anc‘a- 
shiro Kusilic'rs, in connexion witli the op(*rations 
on April 2r>, 1015. The wording of the la.st- 
nani(‘d awards was almost identical with that 
of the awa.’ds to Willis, Richards and Keneally, 
and Bromley, Stubbs and (Jrimshaw wen* also 
selefrted by their comrades as having [)erformed 
the most signal acts of bravery and devotion 
to duty during th(^ landing. JJie gallant 
Bromley’s fate was tragic. After the landing 
Ik* was wounded and sent to Alexandria. Ht> 
returned to Gallipoli and was again wounded, 
lie had recovenHl and was on his way back to 
rejoin liis di.dsion when lie was drowned in the 
loss of the Royal Kdward on August 14, 11)15. 
An interesting incident was a note accompany- 
ing the announceinent of March 15 stating that 
consecpient on the award of the Victoria Gross 
the award of the Distinguished Conduct Medal 
to (trimshaw, which was gazetted on XovenibcT 
Iti, 1915, was cancelled. 

A high tribute to Bromley as a comrade and 
leader was paid by a corres[)ondent in The 
Times f)f March 2(1, 1917. Of Bromh-y. who 
was the eldest son of h»ir John Bromley, of 
Sutton ('Orner, Seaford, he said ; 

It WHS Ih.? H onderful spirit fosloivd by nmiiiioy during 
years of rnmcraicrie aiul fine example in t!ie regiment 
which troiiL’ht success at Helles on the or.rlj'^ morn- 

ing of April 25, 1DI.'». His personal inflnenoo was ini- 
iiictisurable. He ha«l made the Lancasluro Fusiliers the 
cha’npions in all India in military frainingj boxing, 
football, and cross-country running. Tho‘<o intMi who 
followed him oshoro under belUsb firo had true discipline. 

. . . Half the battalion won through that niorning. 
The of hers died or toll wounded in tlie boats, in the w ater, 
on t>io beach, on the cliffs, or on tlie high ground gained 
arid held while reinforce.'iientg woi*e landcrl to push the 


advanfrtgc won. 'Pliroc days lalor, on .\pril 2S, when 
the brigatle major of the 8(ith lirigjido led tho attack 
on fhc Krithia Wood, Hroinlcy went forward with him. 
Another brigade had had to withdraw; Hromley and 
the men who lov(‘.l hiin went forwar 1 and non. When 
tho siie(M‘ssfnl sjirvivor - reia gani/.ed under ••over, Uromley 
went forwanl to recoimoitn* witl'. th.* brigade major 
an<l three other ranks up t(> the gnaaid rising to tl'e 
outskirts of Krithia itself, when h- was woun le.l in the 
knee. His wils got hael- by Sergeant Bnrteln ll. of tho 
Laneashire Fusiliers, and Ihs wtaind was dn*ss(Ml ; it. 
was t!i Ml tliseoven-d that he Innl aUo ;i, lailh-t in his hack 
which he had receivial thre. <lay- hehae an ! nev«M- spoken 
ol exeept to tlw* man who had hitndMgi-il (he wnund. 
Uefon' his wai uls were liojiled ltromh'\ was hack, and 
found himselt in eutnina.nd of llu* hat I alien, fi'i'sh from 
(Ih? f'eivi' (igliling of dune 1. Ilow' li ‘ w.i : w olcan.vl ! 

. . . dd.eu eune .Jnri** L'S. d’I'e hatlaliiai was onkavd to 
leave its trenelies in da;, light and altaek aiMd-ss the open. 
Hroinley le<l ii. I!e was hit in the foot just (.ver the 
parapet. I wo si ret ehia’ heariM*:- ban i.snien, only l.ilely 
hand hoys — jiiinpial to liim. Me iiijule (Iwmu carry him 
fill to flireet th<* a(ta,ek. and, wIrmi it faile'd, again- 1 all 
ehanees he was carried l in k alixe. Only tiMi of tli<i 
original hattalifiu were kd‘t unwmiiided. d’lie wonnd was 
VfM-iou.-* uiifl Ihoiiilf‘y was .siait to .Alexandria. When 
able to holihle he Ijcggeil his way lai hoard llu' Koyal 
Kdxx'urfl to eiani! hack to the iNaiinsnla. She was tor- 
podo(‘d, and it was like Hroinley to slay on hoaid and 
go flown with lu r while an.y iniMi reinaini'd nnola.eed in 
the boats. Fine switniner as he was he liail oiivo .sxviim 
from Guzo to Malta he was drowned lielore he emiUl 
he piffkfsl up ; it is lieliiw'iHl that he was struek by a 
|>i<‘ei> of wreckage, 'riiiis he died; to liye noxv in the 
memory of J'aiglaiid. plaetsl aiiuaig the griavl. men who 
Imye ileservevl. and W'on, the Cross of a soldier’s self 
.snerithre. 

So wrote of tlie fallt'n hero one who kni'w him 
w(‘ll. It was a sjJerulid tribute, and ci>nv(‘yed 
an understanding of I bo (?on(jn(*ring sjiirit of 
the sucecss^rs of the men who at Mindi'ii in 
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COKP. (NOW SER(;T ; SERGT. F. E. STUBBS. CAPT. (temp. MAJOR) 

ORIMSHAW, Lancashire Fusiliers. BROMLEY, G.B., 

Lancashire Fusiliers. Lancashire Fusiliers. 


1759 r('[)ulsod ovory c.)f the (‘neiny. 

'J'hat was the battle in whieh the regiment was 
f)Osted near some gardens and took roses to 
decorate their Juits; and thus adorned, on 
August 1, thry went on fighting and won the 
honour of “ Minden ” for their colours and the 
natue of “ 'Phe Minden Boys ” for theinselves. 
The tribute was one whieh ajiplied not only to 
Bromley, l)ut also to his brave companions ; 
it showed how right was t he principle adopted 
of letting the battalion itself choose the re- 
cipients of the Ooss - yet when all were so 
distifjguished it was hard to make a choice. 

“ P\)r most ‘conspicuous bravery and self- 
sacrifice the (Voss was awarded to Second 
I.ieutenant ( Jeorg<*E.C'at es,B i fie Brigade. Cates’s 
deed was remarkable because it was almost, 
precisely a repetition of one or two spe<*ially 



r 


sec. LIEUT. G. E. CATES. 
Rifle Brigade. 


cool, self-sacrificing acts for which the Cross 
had lieen given. w'as engaged with sonu? 
other men in deepening a captured trench 
wdien, with his spade, he struck a buried bomb. 
The bomb immediately began to burn, where 
upon Cates, w'ith tlie noble purpose of saving 
the lives of his comrades, unhc^sitatingly 
placed his foot on the bomb. There was en 
almost instant explosion, and Cat es w’as killed ; 
but his swift decision and resohite courage 
.saved the lives of otliers. 

What w^as spoken of at the time as a “ mystery 
V.C.” was awarded to Commander Gordon 
(/arnpbell, D.S.G.. R.N. The first intimation 
that this officer had received the honour was 
in the announcement, in the Court Circular on 
March 8, 1917, that the King conferred the 
Victoria Cross on Commander Gordon Camp- 
bell at Buckingham Palace on the previous 
day. It was not until April 21 that the GaztUte 
announced that the (Voss had been granted to 
the commander, “In recognition of his con- 
spicuous gallantry, consummate coolness, and 
skill in command of one of H.M. ships in 
action.” That was the full story ; those were 
(he only details that w^ere made public, and 
this circumstance, in connexion wdth the fact 
that the oflicer received the Cro.ss before it was 
actually gazetted, invested the case with an air 
of mystery to which public attention was 
drawn ; but any curiosity that was, naturally 
enough, aroused was not gratified. Com- 
mander Campbell had been appointed to the 
D.S.O. on March 31, 1916. 

“ Wonderful work” was the official descrip- 
tion of an act for which an Overseas officer 
was aw^arded the Cross, the announcement 
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being mad© on March 10, 1917. This recipient 
was Captain Henry William Murray, Australian 
Infantry,* whose conduct had already gained 
for him the D.S.O. Commanding the right 
flank company in an attack, his skill and 
courage resulted in the position being quickly 



CAPT. H. W. MURRAY. D.S.O., 
Australian Infantry. 

capturerl. Very sev'crc fighting followed, and 
three heavy counter-attacks were beaten ofT, 
“ th<?so successes being duo to Captain Murray’s 
wonderful work.*' The company throughout 
the night suft’erod heavy casualties through 
concentrated oniMny shell fire, an<l once the 
gallant band was forced to give ground for a 
short way ; l.)ut Murray rallie«l his command 
and saved the situation ))y “ sheer valour.” 
He encouraged his men, he headed bombing 
parties, he led bayonet charges and ho carried 
wounded mon to safe places ; he was from 
first to last a glorious example and a constant 
inspiration, and the case was one of the by no 
means small number afforded by tlie war of a 
British fighter performing a series of valorous 
actc for which the Cross w^as givfai. Gazetted 


• On June 2, 1917 , in Hydi^ Park, the King held hin 
first public Inv'eHtiturc, when 3*51 war decorations were 
bosto\ced ITieso included eleven Victoria Crosses, as 
follows; — 'rho D.S.O. and V»ar and the V.C , Major 
Murray ; the V.C. and the M C., ('aptain Allen, R.A.M.C. ; 
the V'.C. and the Military Modal. Sec. Lt. Palriior, Royal 
Fusiliers: the V.C., Lt.-Col, Bradfonl Durham Light 
Infantry ; (Captain Whit-e, Yorkshire Regiment ; Private 
Cunningham, Kast York.shire Regiment ; Private Hughes 
Connaught Rangers. Next-of-kin received the Crosses 
which hod been awarded to See. Lt. Ooo. Catos Rifle 
Brigade ; Sergeant Erskine, Scottish Rifles : Sergeant 
Motterahe^, R F C. and Pte. Fynn, South Wales Bor- 
derers. 


also on March 10 was the aw'ard to Sergeant 
Edwanl John Moil, of the Border Begimeiit. 
His w'as another of those* rousing insttinces of 
a man tenaciously <‘ndiiriiig not withstanding 
heav^y w'ounds and utmost peril. During an 
atta(*k the sergeant’s company was held up at 
a strong point by machine-gun fire. Mott 
had been sc»vercly wounded in tb(^ eye, |)ut 
despite tin's heavy luxndicap he rushed at the 
gun. 'Pbert* was a tierce struggle ])et.wef*n liim 
and the guimcr, hut the uneipial conti'st 
ended in the capture of both gun and gunner. 
J iiis exploit was not all that wi‘nt' to the cnnlit 
of 1 1.0 Border sergeant that day, for it wiw 
owing to his dasli and cfiterprisj* that the left 
flank attack sncccc'dcd. 



[Sica t tie. 

COMMANDER GORDON CAMPBELL. 
D.S.O., R.N. 


In the earlier days of ttie war. before the 
mind of the public had become numbed by tho 
vastness of the naval and military operations, 
and when comparatively small events aroused 
a thrill, there were doings on land and sea and 
in tho air which roused the public to something 
like extravagance of enthusiasm. Such a 
display of feeling took place in connexion witli 
tho exploit of Michael O’Le^y ; yet later, 
more than once, when acts as remarkable were 
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gazetted as having been rewarded with the 
Cross, their heroic achievers remainod un- 
known, even by name, to the vast majority of 
people. There had to bo outstanding features 
in a case to impress it on the public mind, and 
two such instances arose in connexion with the 
battle of Jutland and the destruction of a 
(lerman airship at Culfley. Tliese events 
added to the roll of fame the names of John 
Travers Cornwell and William I^eefe Robinson. 
Cornwell’s story rang throughout the Empire, 
lie was only a boy, under sixtt'en and a half 
years of ago ; yet no record of (he ( 'ro.ss was 
1 ) ore impressive than that of his behaviour in 
the Jutland battle: Mortally wounded early 
in the action, he remained standing alone at a 
most exposed post, rpiietly awaiting orders, 
until the end of tlie action, with the gun's 
crew dead and wounded all round him. Some 
time elapsed before the steadfast courage of 
the l>oy was made known. Meanwhile he had 
been brought ashore, he had died at (irimsby 
of his wounds, aiai through one of the stupid 
hlunders which are inseparable from otlicial- 
dom he had been biuied in what >vas no better 
than a pauper’s grave. No sooner was the 
truth known of tlu^ lad’s last liours of life and 
the mamier of his death than iiublic opinion 
demand('d a befitting reinterment. Accord- 
ingly th(5 body was exhumed, and there wj\s 
an impressive funeral in Manor Park Cemetery. 
A few months afterwards the boy's father, 
lOli Cornwxdl, who had joined (he Army, was 
buried in the same grave. 

Jack Cornwell represented tlie gr^nit cla.ss 
wliich had done so well tliroughout the war ; 
he had not been long away from an elementary 
school, and, rightly enough, steps wer(* promptly 
taken to ensure the driving home of the 
splendid lesson of duty and f^atriotism that he 
had taught. A committee was f(^rm(*d to 
organize a national memorial, and early in 
Eebruary, 1917, that body were able to report 
that up to date they had received remittances 
from 28,400 schools and 485 individual sub- 
scribers, amounting to £21,849 1 3s. lljd. A 
picture of the boy standing by his guti, with 
Admiral Sir David Beatty’s report of tlu» 
incident, occupied a position of lionour in 
more than 12,000 schools. At Buckingham 
Palace, on February 9, 1917, the Queen re- 
ceived the members of the J(w:k Cornwell 
Memorial Fund Committee, who pre.sented to 
her the first instalment of the proceeds of the 
appeal. Admiral Lord Beresford presented an 


address explaining the objects of the fund and 
the means ado|)(cd to carry them out. One 
form of the memorial was a contribution of 
£18,000 collected in the schools and by scliolars 
of the United Kingdom to the “Star a-nd 
(carter lund, and it was proj)osed as another 
part of the sclu'ine to place a portrait of (V)rn- 
well in ea(‘ti of the contributing schools. In 
JUicepting a chetpie for £l8,00l), the Qiu*eu 
said : “ J am glad to know that in »‘v<'rv school 
where the scholars havi^ contributed to (his 
iiKMnor.al a picture of Jack (yornwell will Ix' 
pla<,*ed, wliich will serve to r(*min<l future 
generations of scholars in those seliools of the 
lasting glory that attaches to the perfornninee 
of duty.'’ 

On Marcli 23, 1 017, a hirge (‘ompany \\ itnessrwl 
at (he Mansion House (he pr«*s(*iita( ion to the 
Board of Admiralty o; Mr. Frank O. SMiisbury's 
picture, “.lohn (‘ornwell, V’^.C., on ll.M.S. 
t’hester.” Sir I] Iward Carson, the First Lord, 
receivoil tlu' picture on l^chalf of the Admiralty, 
d’he picture* showed the lad standing hy the 
side of a gun, which had just been tired. J’he 
inscription gave t he otVudal details of CornweH’s 
act. The artist nnveil(*d the picture, and in 
formally presenting it to the Admiralty, said 
that the studies wen* taken on hoard the 
Chester. Cornwell’s brother sat for the por- 
trait. The ca[>tain, on being asked for a title 
for the picture, replica 1 that he knew of none 
which was more appropriate than this : 
“ 'I’hou hast set my feet in a large place.' 
In accepting tin* gift on behalf of th“ .Vdiniralty, 
Sir Edward Cars«)n paid a high tribute to tliO 
<lcatl lad's courage and example, “ I ask 
people who grumble,*’ he said, ” if lliey eve: 
heard the story of John Travtu’s Cornwell. . . . 
1 feel that this boy, who died at the post of 
duty, sends this message through me as First 
Lord of the Admiralty for the moment to the 
people of the lanpire : ‘Obey your orders, 
cling to your post, don't grumble, stick it out.’ ’ 
Dr. Macn.amara, the Farliamentary Secretary 
of the Boani, intimated that the |)icture would 
first of all fiass into the keeping of the .Admiralty 
and in thic cour.se it would go to the Devi nport 
training establishment, d'he ATansion House 
ceremony was attendctl by the young ln*ro s 
mfdhcr. 

Never in the history of the Cross had there 
been anything to com]>arc with tla* act for 
which the honour was awardeij^o the young 
flying oflicer William Leefe Kobin.son. Vast 
crowds of Englisli people saw' the terrible doom 
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of a airsliij) at (.UifTlay, iiaar pjiifiold, 

vovy (‘Hvly oil tlia morning of Sunday, Septom- 
hn UUO. It wan quifUly known that th(^ 
airship liad baon at<ac*kt‘d from an acroplaiu* 
by Lifut. William Loofo llobinsoii, Woraestar- 
shin^! K(*gim(*nt and Royal Flying (?orps, wlio, 
in spito of groat diflianlt ios and dangor, “ sant 
it crasliing to tho ground a- a fl.vmmg wrack. " 
Robinson had batMi in the air for mon* than 
two liours, and had pra\iously attackarl 
UTiotluT airshi)) during his flight. Kxtraordi- 
nary interest was shown in the fact that a 
Vaetoria (d*oss had been won actually in 
FnglaiKl. Monetary and other rewards fell 
to the intrcjiid aiman's lot and lu^ was gm*n 
p -omotioii. Deep iut«‘rest in him was renewed 
in .April, ltll7, \' hen it was ollieially reported 
that Flightd ’ommander Robinson, V.C., was 
“ missing.” On .April Id, a week after h<‘ was 
reported missing, a Berlin otiieial telegram 
i!!i!ioun'*ed that the flight-eomrnander was shot 
dow n on April <» liy a (Jerman batt le airman ; 
later it was report(sl that his assailant had been 
killed, and finally it became known tliat 
Robinson was a prisoner in the hands of the 
( h‘rmans. 

W'ar’s inexorable eall reipiired that men who 
had faced ileath against overwhelming odds 
and had survived to win great glory should 
return to zones of danger. They vienl, and 
in not a hwv eases lost their lives in battle. 
Fi*w details w’ero givtai as to the manner of 
their end. ” Xews lias been received that 
l*rivat(^ Benry Fynn, V'.(\, Soufli W’nles Ih>r- 
• leivrs, of Ihximin, has died of wounds received 
in action.” So ran the publislfod reports 
on .April If, lhl7, <»f a. hero's end, and that 
brevity was i-epresenf at i\e. .A few' days later 
'I'he T/mc-s, under the heading, “Two V.C'.’s 
Killed,” very briefly announeed the death in 
action of Drum-Major Kenny, (Jordon .High- 
landers, and Sergeant John Firskine, Scottish 
Rifles, ddie very eurtness anrl eolourles.sness 
of the intimations emphasized the vastness of 
tlie war's o|)erations. 

.lust as in the I'arlier liistory of the Cros.s 
there were famous episodes like tho.so at 
Lueknow' for which tlie honour was awarded, 
in later years such deeds as the d( fence of 
Roike's Drift and tlie saving of the guns at 
Maiwand, so in the (Iroat War, wdth Die 
immortal Regulars, there were the achieve- 
iiaaits (»f Hrao'.^ury, of the horse gunners, and 
Michael 0’T.eary, of the Irish Guards, and 
with the X(*w Army .such acts as that of 


Trooper Potts, of the Yeomanry. But there 
stood out conspicuously the valour of Iht^ 
lonely airman who sent dow'u a German airship 
and her crew' in flames to English soil, of tlie 
dying commander who fought his shattered 
destroyer to the end, and, more than all, 
because ho was so little more than a child, 
the .steadfast courage and inflexible obedience 
to duty of John Travers (.Tirnw'cll, wdio, mor- 
tally wounded, stocxl in nobler i.solation till the 
battle ended. 

The following is a list of the V^ictoria Crossc'^ 
the award of which was madc.i known betwoc a 
August, 10 If), and March, 1017 : 

Addison, Rev. W. R. F., Temp. Ghaplain to the? 

Forces. 4th Class, Army CJiapiains’ Dojit. 
Adlam, Temp. Sec. IJeut. 4'. K., Bedfordshire? 
Regt. 

Allen, Capl. W. B. A., Af.C., M.B., R.A.M.f?. 
Battc'ii-Pooll, Lieut. A. H., Royal Munster 
Fusiliers. 

Baxter, Sec. Lieut. E. F., Liverpciol Regt. 

Bell, Temp. See. Lieut. D. S., Yorkshire Regt. 
Bell, Temp. Capt. E. N. F., Royal Inriiskilling 
Fusiliers. 

Boiiiiett, TcMiip. Ueut. E. P., Worcestershire? 
Regt. 

Bingham, (A>m. the Mon. E. B. S., R.N. 
Blae-kburn, Sec. Lieut. A. S., Australian In- 
fantry. 

Bloomfield, Capt. W. A., Scouts Corps, South 
African Mounted Brigade. 

Boulter, Sergt. W. E., Xex’thamptonsliire Regt. 
Bradford, IJeut. (Temp. JJeut.-Col.) R. B., 
M.d, Durham Light Infantry. 

Bromle?y, CAipt. (Temp. Major) (J., Lancashire? 
Fusiliers, 

Buchanan, Lieut. (Temp. Capt) A. B., South 
Wales Borderers. 

Campbell, ('om. G., D.S.O., R.N. 

C^ampbell, Major and Brevet Lieut. -Col. (Temp. 
Lieut. -Col.) J. \^., D.S.O., Coldstream 
Guards. 

(barter, C’eV. -Sergt. -Major N. VC, Royal Sussex 
Rogt. 

C,arton de Wiart, Capt. (Temp. Lieut. -Col.) A., 
D.S.O. , Dragoon Guards. 

Cast let on, Sergt. C, C., Australian Machine Gun 
Cor|)s. 

Cates, See. Lieut. CL E., Rifle Brigade. 

Cather, Temp. Lieut. G. St. G. S., Royal Irish 
Fusiliers. 

Chtifer, Pto. G. W., East A'erkshire Rogt. 
Chavasse, Capt. N. G., M.C., M.B., R.A.M.C. 




BOY (FIRST CLASS) JOHN TRAVERS CORNWELL, 
Painted for the Admiralty by Frank O. Salisbury. 




{I'tofn the print issued by the Fine Arif 
PuLlishin^ Company on bchalj o/ 
the John Cornu eil Memorial Fund, 
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(■larko, Ptc*. (tic-ting Corpl.) L., Cunaclitin 
Infantry. 

(■(mgrt’vo, Hr(*vt*t Afajor \V. La T., D.S.O., 
M.C., Hiflc- HrigacU*. 

(Vonkf, Ptc. 'r., Australitin Infantry. 

(’ornwrll, J. T., I^ny, First (^lass, R.N^. 

(V»nry, St>(*. JJrut. («. (i., South f^aneaHhire 

(lovvk-y, Lieut. -Coin. C. If., K.N.VMi. 
(^unniiigliain, Pte. J., Fast Yorkshire Hegt. 
Davies. Corpl. .f., li. Welsh FusilitTs. 
l)ovvni(% Sergt. R., Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 
p](hvar(ls, I»le. F. J., Middlesex Regt. 

FrskiiK', Acting Sergt. J., Scottish lfifle.s, 
T.F. 

Faulds, Pte. W. South African Infantry. 
Finnan, Li(Mit. H. O. 13., R.N. 

Frey berg, Capt. ('reni|). Lieut. -Col.) 13. C., 
D.S.O., Royal VV^ost Surrey Regt. and 
Royal Nav'al Division. 

Fynn, I Me. J. If., South Wales Borderers, 
dill, Sergt. A., King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

(Ireen, Capt. J. L., R.A.M.C. 

Criinshavv, Corpl. (now Sergt.), J., Lancashire 
Fusiliers. 

Ifackett, Sapper W., Royal Kngineers. 

Harvey, Major F. J. W., R.M.l.i.1. 

Hill, Pte. A., Royal Wt'lsh Fusiliers, 

Holland, Lieut. J. V^, Leinster Regt. 

Hughes, Pte. T., Connaught Rangers. 
Hutchinson, Pte. J., Lancashire Fusiliers. 
Jackson, Pte. W., Australian Infantry. 

Jones, Sergt. 1)., Liverpool Regt. 

Jones, Corn. Loftus W., R.N. 

Jones, IJeut. R. B. B., Loyal North Lancashire 
Regt. 

Jones, Pte. T. A., ( Jieshire Regt. 


Kelly, Temp. See. Lieut. H., West Riding Regt. 
Kerr, Pto. J. C., Canadian Infantry. 

Khan, Naik Shahainad, Punjabis. 

Lauder, Pte. D. R., Royal Scota Fusiliers. 
Leak, Pte. .J., Australian Infantry. 

Lewis, Pte. H. W., Welsh Regt. 
Loudoun-Shand, Temp. Major S. W., Yorkshire 
Regt. 

McFadzean, I*te. W, F., Royal Irish Rifles. 
McNcss, Lee. -Sergt. F., Scots Guards. 

Milltjr, Pte. J., Royal Lancaster Regt. 

Mott, Sergt. K. J., Border Regt. 

Mottershead, Sergt. T., R.F.C. 

Murray, Capt. H. W., D.S.O. , Austraban 
Infantry. 

Myles, Sec. Lieut. K. K., Welsh Regt. 

O’Meara, IHe. M., Australian Infantry. 

Palmer, See. Lieut. F. W., Royal Fusiliers. 
Proctor, Pte. A. H., Liverpool Regt.. T.F. 

(^iiigg, Pte. R., Royal Irish Rifles. 

Rees, Capt. (Temp. Major) L. W. 13., Royal 
Artillery and R.F.C. 

Ritchie, Drummer W., Seaforth Highlanders. 
Robinson, Lieut. W. L., Worcestershire Regt 
and R.F.C. . 

Ryder, Pte, R., Middlesex Regt. 

Sanders, Corpl. G,, West Yorkshire Regt. 

Short, Pte. W., Yorkshire Regt. 

Stringer, Pte. G., Manchester Regt. 

Stubbs, Sergt. F. E., Lancashire Fusiliers. 
Turnbull, Sergt. J. Y., Highland Light Infantry. 
Turrall, Pte. T. G., Worcestershire Regt. 

Veale, Pte. T. W. H., Devonshire Regt. 

Ware, Corpl. S. W., Seafortli Highlanders. 
Whites Temp. Capt. A. C. T., Yorkshire Regt. 
Wilkinson, Temp. Lt. T. O, L., North Lancashire 
Rpgt, 
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CHAPTER CEXXXVI. 


THE EVOLUTION OF NAVAL 
ENGINEERING. 


Hk(;inmn(;s or Stjoam in thk Navy— Paddlk Wiikel and Sckkw Pmn'ELi.Kii -Sr niAC’i*: Con- 
densers — Tn(’re:asino Steam Pressohes — Doi iile ano Triple Kxpansion Kngines Wateh- 

Tuhe Boilers Invention or Parsons’ Steam Tmuune -The 'ri RiiiNiv (General Adoption 
or THE TiRHiNE Advanta(;es or (Jeared TritiiiNEs— Korms op Cearinc, Mechanical, 
HyDRACLIC AND KlECTRICAL— C oAL AND OlL Pi EL KoRCED DrAHHIT OiL-PiRED PlJRNACES-- 
InTERNAL (.’OMHl STION b^NOTNES -PosSIHILITV OP APPLICATION TO BaROE ShIPS -TrATNINO OF 
Naval Engineers The Selhorne-Pisher Scheme- (’ommon I-Ntry --'I’he Engine Boom 
Departments in Action. 


I N tlio jirpspnt chaptor it is pro[)osP(l to 
an account of the engiaoorint? 
factors wliich made, the ships of tlio 
Ih'itisli Navy, regarded as moving units, 
n(.»t as fighting machines, wliat they wen^ at 
tfi(^ opening of the (Jreat War. Among th(*se 
factors thrcT) \vere of outstanding importance 
oil the matei'ial sid(% at least in the progress 
of th<^ preeoding 25 or 30 years : the adoption 
of water tuVie boilers, the introduction of th.o 
steam turbine, and the use of oil fuel, whether 
for raising steam in boilers or for the direct 
production of power in internal combustion 
engines. But, important as they were, they 
must be looked upon as merely t be later stages 
of the eo^:!’'' mt and never-c’nding struggle for 
more powi^r with less weight of maehincry and 
fuel which had been going on ever since 
mechanical propulsion was brought into the 
Navy, and the changes that preceded them, 
though perha-fis dwarfed by the distance from 
which they must be viewed, were not less 
momentous in their own day. 

It is interesting to note that tlio thrive 
great changes referred to above must all be 
associated with the name of Lord FisliiT, for 
he w’as at the Admiralty, with the exception of 
an interval of a few years, throughout the period 
Vol. XII.— Part 149 


in which they were brought about. 3’hey 
wen' also all initiated during the term of 
oHici* as Engineer-in -(.’hief of tlu^ Elect of 
Engineer Vice-Admiral Sir A. ♦[. Durst on, who 
was ajipoiritcd in 188t). lUirston’s [irincipal 
assistant for many yca.rs befon* liis nMircnicnt 
in I9t)7 was I’aigincrr Vic(‘- Admiral Sir Ih'iiry 
.1. Oram, who laid a large share in the work, 
a.iHl a.<Tivc‘ly (*xtcn(h‘d and developed it, a.ft(T 
sueceeding him a.s liea.il of the engineering 
departmi'iit of the .Navy, espeeia.lly by the 
ado|)tion of meehanieal gearing in conjunction 
with the turbine. Indeed, it has been said 
that during the t(‘n years Sir H<Tiry Orarn 
licid otlicc he reiin'd in .)un»‘, 1917, a f«.*w 
months a.fter tlie d(*ath of his predecessor 
— greater jirogress had been made in naval 
machiiH'ry than in the prei*eding 50 years. 
He was sueceedi'd by Engineer Viee-.\dmira.l 
(J. 0. Ooodwin, who as Deputy Engiueer-iii- 
Chief had Imuti assoc iated with him throughout 
his term of olliee. 

In 1914 the Navy’s ex])erienee of stc^am was 
lc‘ss than a century old. It was in 1820, 
eight, years aftc'r Henry Bell’s Comet, wliicli 
began to ply on the (Myde in 18^, had demon- 
.strated the ecjiiuiRTcial possinilities of the 
steamboat, tliat the Admiralty liad built for 
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H.M.S. “DEVASTATION,” 1873. 
The first British Battleship without Sails. 


tlinin at Kothorliithe tho Monkey, of 210 toiis 
displaeonient, with Iloulton <& Watt engines 
of 80 nominal hor.se power. In sueeeeding 
years s1m> was followt‘d by sundry v(^HS(*l8 more 
or less similar, but they wer(j not, strictly 
speaking, warships, being used for towing and 
general purpos(»s. Tho pacldlo w' heels by whicdi 
they wi're firopelled w(a’(s indeed, not well 
suited to naval purpo.ses. 'Fhe wheels thern- 
s<*lves were exposed to damage by the enemy’s 
fire, it was im[)ossible to j)roteet tho shafting 
and other rnachinery by which they were 
driven by ])laeing it all below the water line, 
and tlie paddle-wheel boxes offered diniculties 
in connexion with the working ol the guns. 
Nor did the paddle wheel lend itself to the 
application of high powers, though this 
objection was of littki weight in the early days 
w'hen the pre.ssun? of steam used was only 
4 lb. jier Sipiare inch aiul high powers w^ero not 
available. J*addle-wheel warships of con- 
siderable si7.o wore, indeed, ultimately built — 
in the middle of the century the Terrible, a 
paddle-wheel steam frigate (cruiser), had a 
flisplacement of about :i,O00 tons with engine.s 
that developed nearly 2,000 indicated horse 
power -but steam did not come into its own 
in tho Navy until the merit.s of the screw 
propeller were recujgnized. Even then it was 
a good many years before sail was completely 
ousted. The ill-fated Captain, which W 4 is 
launched in and caj)si 7 .ed in the Hay of 

Biscay in the following year, w^as fully rigged, 
with tripod mast s and a largo spread of sail, and 


tlie first sea-going battleship in tho British 
Navy to depend wholly on stoain for propul- 
sion was the Devastation, of 9,'000 ton.s, tho 
building of which w'as begun in 1809. 

The screws propeller reached the stage of 
practical test in tho thirties, in the hands of 
F. B. Smith and Captain John Erie.sson. In 
1840 the Admiralty carried out trials with the 
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ENGINEER VICE-ADMIRAL SIR A. J. 
DURSTON. 

En|ineer-iii-Ghief of the Fleet, 188!^1907. 
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ENGINEER VICE-ADMIRAL SIR H. J. 
ORAM, 

Engincer-in-Chicf of the Fleet, 1907-1917, 


ArcUini^dois, wJjicIi had h<*oii built in by 

privato ontorpris(', to d^Miioiistrato tho iidvuii- 
tagea of tho sysltMu ; V)ut altlioimh tlio ros\ilts 
woro auttuMontly fav()iinvl)li' lo iiiduco Brunei, 
after furllior exjx'riuu'ula of hia own, to fuodify 
the d(^sign of his (hvat Britain and oinploy a 
serew prop(*IU‘r iustt‘ad t»f paddle wlieels, as lie 
originally iuleuded, (hey did not move the 
authorities to action, d'ho force of publi<? 
opinion, howeviT, caused the cpiestion to bo 
ns>pcned a few years later, and in 1845 the 
Admiralty pitted thi» Battler, nf 880 tons and 
200 liorso po\^•^a•, fitted with a screw, against tho 
Alocto, of th(‘ same siz(; and power, but fitted 
with padclle wlasOs. At sea tlu^ Battler proved 
the faster, but perhaps the most <'onvincing 
test was when lln‘ two vess<4s, fastened stern 
to stern, both steamed ahead at full power, 
and the Alecto was haultnl backwards at tho 
rate of 2.J knots. More experiments w(Te made 
between the screw stcMimer Niger an<l tho 
j>iwldle-M’lie(4 stt'amer Ihisilisk in 1840. In the 
result the superiority of the screw was ho 
thoroughly vindicated that the paddle wheel 
was discarded, and by the time of the (Vimoan 
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OSCILLATING ENGINES FOR PADDLE-WHEEL STEAMER. 


'War tlio Brilish Fleet oouiaiiied .screw vessels 
of all classes. 

'Idle .scnnv as compared with the paddlo 
wheel has the a.dvanta^e of being protected 
from shot and shell by the water in whii’h it is 
immersed, while the machinery by whicli it is 
driven is [ilaced low down in the ship, tho 
upper decks t>{>ing I hus lel’l cIimi* for the guns, 
and if it is not entindy below the wat(>r line 
it can b(* re.idily piotecled by armour. More- 
over. it jiei’mils thi* (Miiployment of large 
|)ow<‘rs, whicli concuj’rently with its adoption 
were bc'coming a vailable tlirough improv('iiH*nts 
])a.rtly in the lioilers an<l partly in the (’ngines. 

In the early boilers ihr heat was transferred 
to tli(^ water from the furnace gises during 
their passage through a single flue, but in 
1810 oO tubular boilers came into use in wliieh^ 
the single flue was as it were split up into a 
number of smaller tubes, thus increasing the 
extent of the heating surface. This con- 
struction was more com|)act and weighed less, 
and it enabled tho steam pressure to be raiseil 
to U or la lb. per squan* inch above atmo- 
sphere. In the next two decades tho steam 
jinvssuro was brought up to 30 or 3o lb. per 
sftuare inch, ^d this increase was accompanied 
b>', and its extension rendered possible on 
ai;couut of, an important change in the method 


of eoiidensing the exhaust steam after it had 
done its work in the cylinder. In the old 
engines tliis steam was cooled and condensed 
l)y being brought into contact with jets of sini 
water. Tho condensate thus foriiuMl was 
nearly a.s salt, as sea water, and wliilc it could 
ho u.scd a.s feed water to the boilers when 
the steam pnvssuros and therefore the tem- 
pc^rature of tlie water in tho boilers were 
fairly low, the ease was dilTerent at pressure.', 
above 30 lb. per square inch, because at 
temperatures corre.sponflmg to .such pres.sures 
the salts in sea water begin to be depo.sited and 
form an injurious seale in tJie intt^rior of the 
boilers. An expedient wlii< h had been sug- 
gested in the 'thirties was therefore adopted, 
and the cooling water was kept separate from 
the exhaust steam. For this purpose cither 
the steam was passed througli a series of 
lubes round the outside of which cold sea 
water was circulated, or the water was jiassed 
through the tubes and tlie steam elreulatcd 
outside them. Tho result of this method of 
“ surfaciv condensation ” was that the con- 
densed .steam was kept free friim contamination 
by sea water, and could safely be returned to 
the boilers. 

The obstacle which jot-condensation pre- 
sented to the use of higher pressures being 
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thus roinoved, stronger forms of boiler were 
devised to (Miable them to be realiy.ed in 
l>raetiee, and rectangular or box boilers, ruit 
being strong enough for pressures exeeedim^ 
about 40 lb. |)er square inch, gave way to 
various forms of cylindrical boiler, the |>ressures 
in which wca'e carried up to ISO lb. per scpian' 
inch. This brings the development of boiler 
l>ressure down to about the ymv 18S0, whicli 
forms a convenient stopping point, since if not 
only stands on the verge of a new' (‘ra in steam 


f„r (1... Hridsl, N.u.y, marked by 
<lie a.|.,pfi,.u „f water-tube boilers, but. also 
«aw the passiuK <'f the Naval Defence Act, 
wl'ieh elfeeted an entirinoiis iuerease in tlio 
xtrengtliof tlielb'itish l''leet. 

To return to the developnient of the enpino«, 
(hose lirst. jiseci with the screw prop.dler w<'io 
of the same type as Imd latterly been employed 
'Vith the paddle wheel. 'I’he earliest paddle- 
wheel euKiues wen- of the side lev.u- or b.-am 
(M-c. but. th(‘y ^av(- place to tlireet -aetiiij^ 



FOUR-CYLINDBR “MAUDSLAY” engines of H.M.S. “DEVASTATION” OF IW4. 

Thi* wa( a wooden paddle frigate with enf(inea of the twin-cylinder type arranged in pairs and 
working on two cranks at right angles. 
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deHigri8» such as Pcim’s “ oscillating ” engine, 
and the Maudslay “ double cylinder typo. 
In the former the cylinder swung on hollow 
trunnions, tlirougli which the steam passed. 
In the latter tliere wt^re two cylinders place;! 
vertically side by side on the floor of the ship 
and working a single crosshcad, an extension 
of which passed downbetw<H?n the two cylinders. 
I'he connecting rod was attached to the bottom 
of tliis extension, the objcict of the arrangement 
being to give it suf!iri(‘nt length. 



Tlie screw netvled a fast(T ral43 of rotation 
than the paildlo wheel, and to enable the slow- 
running paddle-wheel engines to meet this 
condition the engineers of the day preferred 
to have recourse to mechanical gearing rather 
than to risk exjjeriments with engines having 
a higher speed of revolution. A large toothed 
wheel wiis therefore mounted on the engine 
shaft and arranged to work into a smaller 
toothed wheel or pinion carried ou the screw 
shaft. The teeth were in several rows and 
staggered, those of the large wheel being made 
of some tough wood inserted in the periphery, 
while those of the pinion, wliich wore cast, were 
of iron. 

Tlxis arrangiMuent, which forms an interesting 
anticipation of that adopted later with the 
turbine, though in that case the purpose w’as to 
re<luce the rate of r(?volution of the propeller 
shaft, not to in<Tease it, was continued until 
about 1800, when with the aid of the higher 
boiler pressures which had then become avail- 
able engines wore constructed to run at 
sullicicntly high speeds to enable them to 
drive the screw shaft directly. Differing from 
the pad<llo-whoel engines, the cylinders of 
W’hich were yilacod either vertically on the 
bottom of tlie shi|> or in an inclined diagonal 
position, these were arranged liorizontally. 
Space being limitetl transversely across the 
beam of tho«liip, various devices were adopt^^d 
in order to get^a sufficient length of connecting 
rod. Thus the Maudslay “ return connecting 
rod engine had double piston rods, one 


above and the other below the crank shaft, 
communicating wdth cro.sshead8 and guides 
fitted on the opposite side of t he crank to that 
of the cylinder. In the Penn “ trunk ” engine 
the piston had attached to it a hollow trunk 
working through a steam-tight stuffing box in 
the eiul of the cylinder and t he connecting rod 
w '^18 attached to a gudgeon pin in its centre, 
the arrangement being in fact similar to that 
followed subsequently in the rnotor-car engine. 
Later, when tw'iu-screws came into v'ogue, the 
Hiunphreys direct-acting horizontal type, with 
the connecting rod between the cylinder and the 
crank, became the standard type. 

The next great tdiangi' in the* arrangement 
of the engines was the introtJuction of the 
inverted vertical types with the cylinders placed 
above the shaft. This type, which eventually 
became universal in all screw steamers not 
driven by turbines, was adopted for large naval 
ships in 1885, though tlu^ horizontal engine w as 
retained in sloops and gun boats for a few years 
longer. Its advantages had long commended 
it to the mercantile marine, but the naval 
engineer hesitated in adopting it bei;ause it 
could not, as could the liori/.ontal type, be 
placed ent irely below the water line. However, 
this difficulty of protection was got over by the 
aid of armour and by carrying t he coal bunkers 
round the engine room, so that a projectile 
would have to pass through a mass of coal 



HORIZONTAL ENGINES OF H.M. 
ARMOUR-CLAD SHIP “VALIANT,” 1862. 
These engines had return connecting rods, the 
two piston rods of each cylinder being placed one 
above and the other below the crank axle. 

before it couhl reach any portion of tlie engines 
that projected above the water line. 

Meantime, again as a result of the higher 
steam pressures obtained through the adoption 
of the surface condenser and iinprovements in 
boiler construction, another great innovation 
was introduced in the shape of compound or 
double expansion engines. These were gi'iie- 
rally adopted in naval vessels, between 1870 
and 1886, but ageun it cannot be said that the 
Admiralty showed unseemly hcMte in taking 
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advantage of the innovation, for it luui been 
successfully applied to marine purposes by John 
Elder in 1854. The steam pressure at first 
used with it in tho Navy was 60 lb. per square 
inch, but gradually rose to 90 lb. about 1880 
and finally to 120 lb. The principle consisted 
in dividing the expansion of tlie steam, and 
therefore tlie work it did, between two cylinders, 
instead of completing it in oms. Sornetinies 
the smaller or high pressure cylinder in which 
tho first portion of the expansion took place 
was arranged in tandem with the largi‘r or 


to triple expansif)!!, in w’hich the expansion of 
the steam w’as effected in tlireo stages, and even 
to quadruple expansion, with four stage.s 
though the latter was not employx'd to any 
ext ent in tho Navy. Triple expansion was tried 
in 1874 by Dr. A. C. Kirk in llie Propontis, but 
the experiment was marred by tla^ unsatisfac- 
tory behai^ioiir of tlie boilers. Kirk was more 
successful in a second att empt in 1881 with the 
Aberdeen, employing a pressure of 125 lb., and 
in 1885 t riple ox])ansion engines began to be 
tltte<l in now' ships for tlio Navy. The .stoani 



HORIZONTAL ENGINES OF H.M.S. “AJAX, 1848. 

These were the first direct-act screw enftines fitted in the British Navy. The illustration is an end 

view, showing the two cranks at right angles. 


low' pressure cylinder in wdiieli the expansion 
was completed, the two pistons being carried 
f>n one rod ; but more generally tho two 
cylinders were placed side by side. There 
w'ere then two piston rods acting on cranks 
set at right angles to each other. In the ease 
of largo engines the second expansion wh>< 
sometimes divided between two cylinders, 
because the size of a single cylinder would 
have become inconveniently great ; in fliat 
case there were three pistons, wdth three 
cranks generally set at equal angles to each 
otluT. 

With increasing steam pressure's it was found 
advisable to oxteml the cornpoimding principle 


pressure w'as at first l.'U) lb., hut was s<K>n 
increased to 155 lb., which remainc'd gc^nc^ral 
until 1895. Put in the cruisc'rs Powerful and 
'rerrible, whicli were launehcHl in that year and 
ran their trials in 1896-97. therc^. was a jurrq> to 
210 lb. at the engines, reduced from 250 lb. in 
the boilers, and in subseep icnt ships tho pres- 
sur(^s were raisinl to 250 lb. at the engines 
(.300 lb. in the boilers). In t lic)sc cruisers, wdiich 
w'cro of 25,000 horso power, divided between 
two screws, the last stage of the t^xpansion was 
carried out in two ecjual low'-prc*ssure cylinders, 
so that there were four cranlw With this 
arrangement , w'hieh beearncf standard for 
battleships and cruisers of over 10,000 h.p., 
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not only could tlio low^-prossiiro cyliiidofs bo 
k(!pt of n*M-sr»iui.blo Hizo, but mlucrtion of vibra- 
tion \vn,s fjicilit jited, by placing the f?ylindorK in 
such ordiu' and setting the cranks at such 
angles as to l)alanco the engines as ixudectly 
as |)fjssiblc. 

d’hc advantages of the compound as coin- 
]):ir('(l witli thi^ single-stage exj)a.nsion engine 
were summarized ]>y Sir Tlciiry Oram {The 
Mminr Stv.ntn })y S('nnett tS: Orain) as 

txang (I) reduction of the ma.\inmm stresses 
on the fra, Tiling, and couseiiuent reduction of 
weiglit are I cost ; (2) increase* I regularity of 
turning moment aiul conse* jiietil. increased 


enici(Tncy of the propeller in the water ; and (31 
more economical use of the steam in the 
cylinders afid consequent increase of power 
xTom a given expenditure of heat. He stated 
.that the gain in economy of fuel witli even the 
60 lb. compound engines ov(*r ordinary surface- 
condensing engines with steam at 30 lb. pressure 
might be taken as at least 30 per cent., and that 
of triple expansion (uigines with steam at 130 ll>. 
to 150 1b. over compound engines with steam 
at 00 to 100 Ib. as 15 to 20 per cent. 

The bdlowing tigun*s, taken from tlx* sjirne 
book, w ill give an idea of the extent to which 
the weight of the machinery in ndation to thj,* 



^ COMPOUND INVERTED VERTICAL ENGINES, 1864. 

The lii^h-pressure cylinder! (on lop) were arranged in tandem with the low>preisure onee (below). 
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TRIPLE-EXPANSION INVERTED VERTICAL ENGINES. 


powor (lovolopo(J WHS rfulucod by the improve- 
ments doscri 1)0(1 so fur : 


Dato 

( 'Iwiniftcr of Maf'Iiincry 

\\’ei;ili( per 
iiidieated 


Kliio hGilor, 4 It), prt'ssiitv. 

)ur.s<‘. power. 
Cwf. 

iS'iO 

siiln. lover eiigim* driving 
paddle wheel 

1:15 

Tubular b<»il(*r. I t lb. pn's.siire. 



oseillaling (wigiix* and (lad- 
cll('- wheel ... 

H 

isoo 

Hox boiler, 20- 2u lb. pressure. 


horizon I h 1 single cxpuiision 
ciiKiiiH, jfl conden.sor and 
screw ]>ropollcr ... ... .'{J 


I87h 

Tlux lioiler, .'Ub.'t.'i Ib. pressure 
horizontal single ex])ansio:i 
('limine, surl'aiM? eondenser, 
Hcrow propeller 


18»h 

C-yliiidrieal boiler. 15.> lb. 
pre.ssure, triple expansion 
invc'rterl verlieal « iigine-^. 



sertnv pro]>eller 

U 


In H [irevious parHgrajili refenMK’e was nuide 
t(* the jiinip in steam jiressure seen in the 
eniisers I’oweifnl and Terrible in 1895. This 
jump was due to the adoption of waterdube 
boilers, which have already been inenti(»ned a.s 
Vnnng one of the three great factors in the 
progress of naval engineering in the quarter of 
a century preceding the outbrt'ak of the war. 
Innumerable i(.)rms of water- tube boil(’i*s were 
coustriieted, but. the cardinal f(ni1ure in all of 
them was the same- -that the water is con- 
lained in the tubes round which the heated 
furnace gases play, in contriidistinctiori to the 
<^ld tank or lire-tube typo in which the gases 
on their way to the funnel pass through tlie 


tubes, on the outsich* of which is the water 
t hat is to be h('‘at(*d 

The w'al(*r-tub(> lioiler w vs not luwv in idea, and 
dates back at l(‘ast to the bi'giiming of th<* 
nineteenth century ; but in spit»* of the efforts 
of numerous inviaitors and constructors lh(*y 
retain(*d disadvantages which wen* h(‘ld to 
render th(‘m unsuitable for use* in the Navy. 
Perhaps, indeed, loo much was made of tlKbe 
disad vantage's, Ix'cause tank boilers appeared 
to satisfy Ihe (h'mands of tin* engine designer, 
aiid there wu.s a natural ri'hict ince to make 
drastic changi'S in practice until thc'v 1 ecame 
inevitable. Ily tlie ‘ninet ies, howi'ver, it had 
bfX'ome evident that the tank boiler had al)out 
reached tla' (‘iid of its tt'ther, and could not 
well be made in large si/.('s to mec't tlu' rcijuire- 
UK'nts of the high steam pressures need(*d to 
<*Rable full advantage to Ix' taken of the 
multipk* expansion ]>rinci|)le. The Admiralty 
w('re llu'refori' practically forci'd to mak(‘ the 
change, though their engineering advisers 
would have Ix'en spared much criticism and 
tribulation of mind h»wl th(*y Ix'cn eontt'iit, as it 
must be confi's.scd they had been in tla^ case 
of some other developmi'iits, to allow the mer- 
caiitik* marine to mak(‘ the initial ('xpc'rinxaits 
and overcome tla* ditliculties that are insc]){ira- 
ble from any radical innovation. Hut if they 
had eleciod to tread tliis jirimrose path of 
least resistance the ships of the British Fleet 
would have had to wait long •for water-tube 
boilers, since at the time of the (Jrcat War 
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they had found but liltlo favour in British 
inerehant vessels. 

1’lie Adiiiiralty began t('ntatively by fitting 
water-tube boilers in some of tho smaller 
vessels, but their first large experiment was 
mad(? in the Powerful and Terrible. For these 
cruisers I hey settled o/» t he Belleville t ype, which 
had been used with sat isfa<*tory results in the 
French Navy for more than ten years, and 
they had tlio justification for their choice that 
this was the only large tu})e type of water-tube 
V)oiler wliich luul been tried at sea under 
ordinary working conditions on a considerabh* 
scale. 'J'hat some defects and diiiicultios 



BELLEVILLE BOILER. 


should be found in working a new device with 
wliich the boiler-room staffs were not familiar 
was not surprising —and tho influen(*c of the 
personal factor is shown by the fact that there 
were instances of these boilers proving a success 
in one ship, while a precisely similar instal- 
lation of them in another precisely similar ship 
was set down a failure. The troubles which 
occurred were, however, seizi'd upon by the 
adherents of the tank boiler, and such an 
outcry was raised against the Belleville in 
particular and the water-lube type in general 
that in 1900 the Admiralty appointed a coin- 
mittee to investigate the matter. An interim 
report issued in 1901 was in general unfavour- 
able to the Belleville, which it advised should 
not be fitted in future new ships, but the 
opinion was e.lpressed that the advantages of 
water-tube boilers for naval piu^^osos were so 


great, mainly from the military point of view, 
that, provided a satisfactory type was adopted, 
they would bo more suitable for use in tho 
Navy than the cylindrical type. In the next, 
two or three years the Committee carried out 
a number of special comparative trials with 
difft^rent types of boiler, and when in 1904 they 
issued their final report — -the last of ten -they 
expressed themselves as satisfied that the 
Babcock tSr Wilcox type (as used in the HerrrH s) 
and the Yarrow large tube type were satis- 
factory and suitable for use in battleships and 
cruisers. For small cruisers they thought it 
probable that boiler such as the Yarrpw 
large tube type would give better results thnn 
the “ express small tube type previously fit led, 
while for t or|)edo-boat» dest royers they regarded 
some form of boiler with small tubes closely 
p»K*-ked as absolutely necessary to obtain the 
required rat io of output to weight of boiler. 

In consequence of this report the Babcock 
<fe Wilcox and the Yarrow types were fitted in 
about equal numbers in large warships ; and 
in 1909 Sir Henry Oram wivs able to declare that, 
although boilers had been until quite recently 
a constant source of anxiety to the Admiralty, 
serious troubles were then seldom met w'ith. 
In the Babcock & Wilcox type (he tubes arc 
slightly inclined to tho horizontal, and at eadi 
end are conm^eted with sinuous headers from 
which pipes lead to a receiver above the tubes. 
Heateil by the furnace below, the waiter rist's 
up the inclined tubes to the upcast headers, 
whence it j^assos through the pipes to the 
receiver, to return down the downcast headers to 
(he other and lower ends of the tubes. The 
steam is led off to the engines from the iqipcT 
part of the receiver, which is kept about half 
full of water. In the Yarrow there is a steam 
receiver in the centre above and two watt*r 
crhambers at the sides below, tho three being 
disposed triangularly, and the heating surface 
is formc^d by two groups of straight tubes, 
IJ inches dn diameter, joining tho receiver 
with eacdi of the two wat^er chambers. Tlie 
Yarrow “express” type is of similar con- 
struction, except that the size of the tulx*s is 
smaller. 

The three military requirements on wdu’ch the 
Water Tube Boiler Committee laid stress as 
being necessary in naval boilers were (1) 
rapidity of raising steam and of increasing the 
number of boilers at work ; (2) reduction to the 
minimum of danger to the ship through damage 
to the boilers by shot and shell ; and (3) the 
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YARKOW BOILER, WITH SUPER- 
HEATER; SECTION AND ELEVATION. 


posHibility of removing tlainagod boilorst in a 
very short time and without o|Hming up the 
docks or removing the fixtiinjs of t ho hull, Tln^y 
declared that these requirements are met by t he 
water-tube boiler to a greater degn'O than by 
tho cylindrical, and tliey regarded them as being 
of such importance as to outweigh the advan- 
tages of tho latter type in economy of fuel and 
cost of ui)keep. 'I'he rapidity with which stcaju 
can be raised — in some forms it can be done 
within half an hour of lighting the fires is a 
ccmsoqutnice of the small quantity of water in 
t he tubes, and this in turn is partly responsible 
for the smaller weight of the water-tulw* as 
comparofl with the tank typo of equal power, 
the lightness of tho component eleiiieiits in 
relation to tlieir strength being another contri- 
buting factor. In the course of their trials the 
Committee got a maximum output of 200,000 lb. 
of steam an hour from the Babcock ari<l Wilcox 
boilers of the Hermes, or 410 lb. of steam per ton 
of boiler. With tho Yarrow boilers in the Medea, 
weighing 330 tons, the output of steam wa^ 
157,000 lb. an hour, or 478 lb. per ton of boiler. 
But in the Minerva the tank boilers weighed 
567 tons for an output of 167,100 lb. of st<‘am 
under forced draiight, or 295 lb. per ton, w hile 
in the Gunardor Saxonia the cylindrical boilers 
weighed 1,000 tons, but tho output of steam was 
only 132,600 lb. an hour, or 132*6 lli. i>er ton. 

Those present at the Diamond Jubilee Naval 
Review held at Spithead in 1807 were greatly 
interested in a small vessel of the toriiedo-boat 


class which darted at enormous speed along the 
lines of warships after the Royal procos.sion had 
passed. The patrol -boats who.se <luty it was 
to keep tho lines clear were hopelessly outclassed 
in point of speed, and t he only way in which they 
could check t he intruder’s lawle.s.s proceedings 
was to place tluuMselves athwart her course and 
thus drive her out of tho lines. This vessel was 
the Turhinia, built by the Hon. C. A., after- 
wards Sir Charles, Parsons, and embodying an 
invt-ntioM which in a few years was destined to 
revolutioniw^ the propelling machinery of the 
Briti.sh and other na\i(*s. 

Sir Charles Persons, the youngest son of the 
thir<l Karl of Posse, of telescope fame, a few 
years aftcu’ griuhiating at (Tunbridge as eleventh 
wrangler in 1877, devotiHl himself to the 
development of the rotary steam engim^ The 
oldest form of stee,m engine know'ii, the leoli- 
pilo of Hero of Alexandria (about 130 n.c.) w us 
of this type, consisting of a hollow pivotisl 
glol>e supplied w'ith steam the reaction of which 
as il» issiKxl from no/.zU's caused tlu' whole 
epparatus to rotate in the opposite direction to 
that of the steam outHow' ; but thc^ efforts of 
various inventors had failed to utili/e thi* 
principlf‘ in a practical way until success 
was reached by Sir Charles Parsons. It 
was in 1881-85 that as a n'sult of many ex- 
perirnents he y)rodu(;ed a rotary engine or 
turbine df about 10 horse power which was 
successfully used for driving an electrical 
generator, and in the following five y<'ars 
soon* 300 of these nuudiines were ma<le 



BABCOCK & WILCOX BOILER. 
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ramming up to a povvor of 75 kilowatts. So far 
as thr* (‘iigirio or motor |iart was concorned, tlio 
first machiiio consist od of two groups of 15 siic- 
cossivo turhiiu? wluuOs or rov\ s of ])lades on one 
drum or sliaft witliin a concentric ease. The 
moving rows or rings of l:)ladcs or vanes were 
attached to the shaft, ])rojccting outwardly 
from it, ami nearly toucliing the ^case, wliile 
})etwe(ai tlaan w(a'e rows or rings of fixed or 
guiile I)Iad<‘s |)rojecting inwardly from the caso 
and nearly touching (he shaft. 'I’lius a scries of 
turhiiu’ elenaaits or wheels was (M)nst itutod, 
(’tach com|)lcte in itself and each comprising oik' 
row of fixed hladt^s and one row of moving 
blades. 'I'lie steam, after <loing its work on cuie 
wdieel or elenamt, pass<*d on to the next, pre- 
serving its longitudinal velocity without sliock, 
and gradually falling in pnvssure an<l expanding 
as it |)asscd through the different rows of blades, 
haicli suceessivj^ row of blades was made rat her 
largta’ t lain tlie ofu' l)efore in order to accom- 
modate tlu) increasing bulk of tlie expanding 
steam. 

In Sir Charles Parsons’ own words the stea\m 
in a turbine passes through a forest of fixed 
and moving blades, just as water flows from a 
lake of higluM’ level (the boiler) through a series 
of rapids ami intervening pools to a lake of 


Fixed 

Blades 




FIXED AND MOVING BLADES OF A 
TURBINE. 


The arrows show the course of the steam. 


lower level (thc^ coivlenscr). In its flow it 
repeatedly gathers a little velocity from the 
small falls of pressure, which is as soon cheeked 
and its energy transferred to the blades, over 
and ovt'r again. 50 to 100 times or still oftener. 
The result of splitting up the fall in pressure of 
the steam into small fractional exf)anHions 
over a largo number of turbine elements in 


serie.s is that the volooity of the steam is 
nowhere great, and thus a relatively moderate 
speed of rotation of the turbine suffices for the 
highest ceononiy. In considering how the 
power is devedoped it must bo remembered 



Rotor 


ARRANGEMENT OF TURBINE BLADES. 

that tlie steam flows through the turbine with 
a for(‘e ten tim(>s that of the strongest hurricane, 
and although the force acting on each blade is 
small, perhaps only a few ounces or in the 
largest blades a few pounds, the summation 
of these little forces mounts up to an aggregate 
of many thousands of horse-pow(>r in large 
machines. In the engines of the Mauretania 
and Lusitania, of nearly SO, 000 horse-power, 
there were some 880,000 lihules, varying in 
length from 2i to 22 inches, and large as 
these installations were they were merely 
the pre-runners of others of still greater 
power. 

'Fhe Parsons turbine, like the primitive 
machine of Hero, was of the reaction type, 
lis ojiposed to the impulse type. The latter 
type in its most elementary form may bo 
regarded as a wheel t>ro\'i<leil with vanes which 
are blown round by the steam impinging tijitm 
them. In reaction turbines the steam, leaving 
a row of fixed blades at a high velocity, is 
guifled so as to strike the adjoining row of 
moving blades in a series of jets, causing them 
to rotate. Ther» traversing their curved inner 
surfaces it leaves them as it were wdth a kick, 
which further assists in their rotation, and 
strikes the next row" of fixed bkvles, from wdiich 
it is again thrown off upon the succeeding 
row" of mov"ing bla<les. ’Phis process is con- 
tinued through many stages of fixed and 
moving blades until the energy of the steam 
is exhausted; indeed, one of the great merits 
of the turbine is that it is able to utilize the 
energy of the steam when expanded to the 
very attenuated vapour densities produced by 
the best coiulensers. The reciprocating engine 
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HOISTING WATER-TUBE BOILERS ON BOARD. 


' take advantage of only about two-tliirds 
the whole range of expansion and cannot deal 
\wth very low densities of steam, one reason 
among others, that the low -pressure 
cylinders would have to be of such enormous 
as to be impracticable. Hence in it use 


cannot bo made of steam expanded to a 
pressure of less than 7 Ib. absoJuto (about half 
an atmosphen'). 'J'ho turbine, on the other 
hand, can use steam at a pressure of only J or 
J lb. absolute, equivalent to a vaoinirn of 28J or 
29 inches in the condenser. With turbine 
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machinery, thcn^fore, good condenHing arrange- 
rnoiifs Ixxoino iinporativo, lor tho sake of 
economy in steam consumption. Sir (Carles 
Parsons recognized this fact from tlie first, and 
his jet vacuum augmontcr was an important 
contribution to the praclical solution of the 
problem. 


and moving discs, and so on through the whole 
scries to the exhaust, the action being tlie 
same as in the parallel flow type. 

T1 o f|uestion of the application of the turbine 
to marine propulsion was taken up in 1894, 
wht'ii a small <*ompany, the Marine Steam 
'Purbine Com nan v, of which Sir (Charles Parsons 



THE ORIGINAL PARSONS TURBINE, EXHIBITED AT THE SCIENCE MUSEUM 

SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


For the first five years after the irmnufacturo 
of Parsons turbines was begun they were all 
constructed on the parallel flow principle, 
which from the first he had considered the 
most suitable for his purpose and on which ho 
therefore concentrated his attention. But in 
consequence of a partnership dispute ho lost 
liis rights over the i)atonts that covered it 
and was <iel)arred from continuing to work on 
it. In these circumstances ho reluctantly 
turned his attention to another type of turbine, 
that with radial flow. In this there wore a 
series of fixed discs, with interlocking flanges 
at the periphery, forming when placed together 
co-axial ly a cylindrical case with inwardly 
projecting annular discs. On the shaft were 
keyed a similar series of discs, tho faces of the 
fixed and moving discs lying a short di.stanco 
apart. From tho faces of the fixed discs 
projected rows of guide blades which nearly 
touched the moving discs and in the same 
way from the moving discs projected rows 
of bhidcs which nearly toiiched the fixed 
discs When steam was admitted to the 
casing, it pasMMl outwards through the rows of 
fixed and moving blades between the first 
fixed and moving discs, then inwards towards 
tlu shaft at tho back of the first moving disc 
and ou.iwards again between the second fixod 


was managing director, was fonutsl with the 
object of carrying out exhaustive trusts. 'Plie 
prospectus summarized the advantages to he 
obtained from tho new system iii connexion 
with tho propulsion of ships as being increased 
speed, increased carrying power of vessel, 
increased economy in steam consumption, 
reduced initial cost, reduced size anil wciglit 
of machinery, reduced cost of attendance on 
machinery, diminished cost of upkeep of 
machinery, and largely reduced vibration. 
Tho construction of successful land turbines 
had involved much more than what may be 
called tho steam part of the problem. Fi’** 
example, special bearings had to be designed 
to suit the high speeds of rotation (the first 
small Parsons turbine made 18,000 revolutions 
a minute), the mode of lubrication had to l>c 
considered, methods of the fixing the blades 
ill position had to be worked out, and attention 
given to governing and numerous meclianii’al 
details. But when it came to marine pro 
pulsion it was recognized that other fuinla 
mental problems wore involved, the most 
important being the adaptation of tho sc^e^^ 
propeller to the high speed at which tho tur’hine 
hail to revolve if it was to work with reasonabl* 
efficiency and economy 

Various model experiments with propellers 
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had already been made by Sir Charles Parsons 
when, in 1894, the Marine Steam Tnrbine 
Company erected works at Wallsend-on-Tyno 
and began to construct the Turb'nia. Tht; 
vessel was 100 ft. long and 9 ft. in beam, and 
at a draught of 3 ft. she had a displacement of 
about 44 tons. '^I’he bt)iler fitted was of the 
water ‘tube type, with straight tubes Jin. in 
internal diameter, and the heating surface? was 
1,100 square feet, with 42 square feet of grate 
area. Tlie turbine drove a single shaft, and 
had to 1)0 of the radial flow type, as when it 
wkXH designed Sir (^harles Parsons luui not 
reyov(‘red his patent rights over the parallel 
How princi{)le. The preliminary trial of tln' 
vessel was run on November 14, 1894, but in 
spite of numerous variations in the propellers 
first with a single screw, and later with multiple 
screws — the results were disappointing, beeausr^ 
th(' speed obtained, lOJ knots, was not nearly 
so gr<*at as it should have been considering the 
liorse power developed by the engine, which 
was aseertainetl to be 900 at 2,400 revolutions. 
Tt may bt? mentioned that to mo.ke this measure- 
ment special apparatus had to be devisetL In 
a reciprocating t‘ngine the f)ower can be cal- 
culated from the diagram drawn by an instru- 
ment known as an indicator, which shows the 
pn'ssurc' within the cylinder at all points of the 
strok(* of the |)iston ; but this arrang<Mnont is 
not applicablf* in the (-ast? of the turbiiu'. Sir 
( ’Imrles I^lrsons therefore inserted a spring 
coupling between the turbine and the propc'ller 
sliaft, an<l fnun the compression of fhe springs, 
O’ the extent to which the engine shaft was 
twisted in rehition to the propeller sliaft, cal- 
culated the power that was developed. Sub- 
sequently x'arious torsion meters, embodying 
much tlie same principle, were di* vised. Whi'ii 
o. shaft is rotated it is twisted to an extent 
that d(‘pends on the quality of tlu^ steel and 
the lorn! that it carries. Tlierefore if the 
>ouount of twisting that is caused liy a certain 
load on a given shaft is known, and the extent 
to which the shaft is actually twisted when in 
use is measured, as it can be by a torsion meter, 
the power that the (»ngine must, be deva4oping 
to produce that tw’ist can be calculated. The 
result is usually expressed in the case of tur- 
bines as shaft horse-power. 

The trouble with the Tnrbinia in her first 
term was traced to a phenomenon known as 
’•avitation, which had been noticed in 1893 by 
Sir John Thornyeroft and Mr. Sydney Bornaby 
during the trials of the Daring, a 27 -knot 


torpedo destroyiT. It is caused by too inueh 
work being asked of the sctcw’ ; the blades 
tear through the water, iirodueing cavities 
wliich contain no air but only vapour of w’ater. 
and into w’hich the w'atcr cannot flow quickly 
enough to till them up, the ri’snlt being that 
the ])owcr of the cngiiu* is wasted in forming 
and maintaining these cav'itics, instciMl of use- 
fully employed in driving tlie ship forward. 
It was therefore resol vt‘d to dividi* the power 
in the Tnrbinia betwe('n tlirei? shafts instc^ad 
of eoneentrating it i»n one, and to build renv 
turbines, this tinu* on the parallt'l flow jirin- 
ciple, the rights over wliieli liiwl been recovered. 
Three separate turbines weri^ jirovidc'd, eaeli 
driving its own propeller shaft, and were con- 
neeted in series, so that the exjiansioii of tht? 
steam was dividt'd between the three instead 
of being comfiletcd in on<\ The first jiortion 
of the I'xpansion was effeeted in the high- 
pnnssure turbine filaeed on the starboard side, 
the st?eond portion in the intermediate turbine 
on the ])ort sidt*, and the final portion in the 
low-pressure turliim? in the eenlrt?. As fur 
bines can run in only one direction, and caniuit 
be reversed like rooiprocating (rngiiics, another 



THK “TURBINIA,” THE FIRST TURBINE- 
DRIVEN STEAMBOAT, 18%. 


turbine for going astern was plae<*d bu-ward 
of the low-pressure turliine on the central pro- 
peller shaft. Each shaft carried thn t* screw; 
of improved design. 

The result of tlc'se changes was that the 
vessel attained a sjieed of 32} ki.ots on the 
inea.surcd mil*-, and from tests nuxde by Sir 
J. A. Ewing in 1896 it appeared that the? 
maximum speed xvas obtained w’fien the outer 
or wing nropeller shafts were running at 2,23o 
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n'voliitions a inimite, and the middle wliaft at 
2,000. At the Naval Kovit^vv she was pressed 
to steam ;J4J knots, ri'presenting about 2.300 
horse power. She thus developed 100 horse- 
power for ev(‘ry ton of her maehiiKTy, whieti, 
inchidinj? tiirl)ines, boilers, .shafting, etc., 
weighed 22 tons, the turbines alone weighing 
only 3 tons 13 cwt. At 31 knots she eonsumed 
14 J lb. of stf^am per Jiorse powtT, equivalent 
with a good iftarine boiler to less than 2 lb. of 
eoal per horse-power a result better than wm 


obtained in a torpedo-boat or iorpedo-bc^afc 
d<?stroyer with ordinary triple expansitm 
engine.s. Her revt»rsing turbine gave her a 
speed astern of GJ knots, and she could be 
brought to rest from 30 knots in 30 seconds, 
and from rest up to 30 knots in 40 seconds. 

After the success of the Turbinia the Parsons 
Marine Steam Turbine (,^>mj>aiiy, an enlarge- 
ment of the syndicate which had built that shii), 
reeeivcMl an order from the Admiralty for a 
turbine-driven torpedo-boat destroyer, the 


PARSONS TURBINES, OUTER FIXED CASE AND INNER REVOLVING DRUM OR ROTOR. 
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Vipor, of tho same (Umensions (210 ft. lonp, 
21 ft. beam) as tho usual .30-kiiot vessels of that 
class. She had four shafts, each with two 
screws. * Kaeli of the outer sliafts had one liigh- 
pressure turbine, the steam from wliioh was 
taken to two low-pressure turbines, one on each 
of the inner shtifts, the four turbines bein^r of 
about o(|ual power. On each of tht> two iuikt 
shafts tliere was also an astern turbine in a 
separate easing forward of the low-|)ressure 
turbines ; these astern turbines ran in a va.euuiu 
when not in use. With her full trial weiudits on 
board, when her dis])laeemont was tons, 
tjio Viper showed a mean sjieed of litVoS knots 
on an hour’s full power trial laa* fastest run <ui 
the iiuuisured mile lieiug 37'11.‘1 knots, nearly 
miles an Jioiir. This latter speed meant a 
horse-j)ower of about 12,.‘10b, or about double 
that obtained from triple exj)ansion r(‘(ipro- 
eating engines in .*U) knot destroyer.^ x f si.milar 
dimensions but only lilO tons disjilaeonent. 
The Viper ran ashore and was wreekcMl near the 
Channel Islands in August 1901, and six wet'ks 
later the (.V)bra., another somewhat larger tor- 
podo-l)oat dostroyta*, wliieh had been fitted with 
turl)ine (‘iigines was lost in a storm in the Nort h 
Sea.. 

Anot h('r <Iestroyer, the Vel(»x, launched in the 
following year, was of the same dimensions as 
the \h’i)er and was fitted nith tho saim* arranges 
nient of tvirbines. Tn addition, howev(M% she 
was provided with two triple expansion reci- 
procating I'ligines of loO horse -|)Ower each, 
which could be eoutded to her two inner shatts 
'rh(» intention in fitting these was to iticreaso 
economy at low cruising spet^ds, wlaai the 
enieif^ncy of the turbines fell off, and they were 
used at speed‘=i up to 12 or 13 knots, the steam 
from them being passed into tho main turbines. 
At higher s[)eods they were disconneeted. In 
the destroyer Eden, launehed in 1003. two 
eruising turbines, one high-pressure and the 
other low-pressure, were fit ted Jii plaeo ot sueli 
engines, with the same object. 

An extension cif the use of turbines to larger 
ships was made in 1902, when it was ileeided to 
fit them in the Amethyst, one of four 3,000-ton 
cruisers then buildin<j. Here there were only 
three screw shafts. The central one was driven 
by a high-pressuro turbine, arifl each of tii<‘ 
side ones carried a cruising turbine forward and 
a low-pressure one aft, one of the cruising tiir- 

* Th^i pracfic'i of fitting more than one .screw on each 
prope ller 8haft was afterwards abandoned. 


bines being high-pre.ssure and tho other low- 
pre.ssnre. Comparison between the perform- 
ance of the Aiindliyst and her three sister boats 
having triple expansion reci[)roea1 ing engiru's 
was very definitely in favour of the turhiiio 
macliiut'ry. \\ bile lli(‘ limit of the of her shi[).s, 
with tlu^ same boika* [)o\>'cr, was about 22 3 
knots, t bv Ametli^'st easily st (Mimed at 23’ti 
knots, and that with a coal (‘onsumptiou alxjut 
10 i)er erait. I(‘<s At low sptads of about 10 
knots, slio was liowe\ (‘r, i(*ss ecMaiomicid, but 
at about 14 knots she Ciime to an inpiality with 
tlm otlu*r \'e.ss('ls. Tin* actual NNMMglit (*f the 
maehiiuM’y ^^ as (lu? sana* iu all of t hem to wit bin 
a ft^w tons, but tla^ tml«iiies of tht‘ Ametliyst 
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were substantially lighter in relation to their 
pow(‘r, for at tlu? soeed of 23'() knots it was 
ealculatiMl they gave 20 horse-power |)er ton, 
whereas tin? n'ciiiroeating caigines of tho 
Topa/.e. one (»f ttie sister shi|)s, gave only 18*3 
hoi*s(*-power [HT ton. 

The final tnumpli of the turbine eanu' when 
the committ(‘e appoint(*(l by the Admiialiy in 
1905 reeommerab'd its a,dor)tion in tlie Dread- 
nought, and t heiicc'fnrw aid it bfc;ime the staii- 
rlard method of propulsion for tlie steam vo.sfls 
of the British Xavy. 'Ilie r(Mi.«ons otlicially 
a.s.sign(^d for this d(M•ision were saving in w(‘ig}it 
and reduct i(ai iu iiumher of working part.--: 
reduced liability to breakdown; smoothness of 
working; case of maiiipulaticn ; saving in r-oal 
coiisninpt ion at high tiowta*, and llieieforo in 
boiler-rr)om space ; saving in lie -room com- 
plement; and iiierea.s(?d protection from damage 
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by shot and shell owing to the engines being 
lower in tiie sliip. ''Fhat the turbine system wivs 
not without disadvantages was recognized, but 
it was felt that tlie advantages mucli more than 
counterbalance* I them. From the point of view 
of sea going speed there w^as no difficulty in 
deciding in its favour, and the chief question 
about which doubt arose was in connexion with 
the provision of sunicient stopping aiid turning 
power for purposes of quick and easy manoeuv- 
ring. It was considercd. liow’over, that all the 
roquireineiits promise*! to be fully mot by the 
a*loption of suitable machinery. 

For the larger shi|)s tlu* four-sliaft arrangement 
was ad*>pte*l, the *>uter *)r winjj shafts being 
driven by liigh-prt>ssure turbines and the inn*.'r 
ones by low' -pressure turbines. For the sake of 
marKcuvring [lowcr asti'rn turbines were pro- 
vided on all four shafts. As Sir Henry Oram 
recorded, pn^vious experience indicated that 
t urbiries w'oiild yiol*l the same power as recijiro* 
eating engines with the use of 15 per cent, less 
steam, arul accordingly in the Dreadnought a 
reduction of about 15 ner cent , was ma*le in the 
usual boiler proportions. "Phis action was 
justified by the trial results, for whereas in 


reciprocating engines 10 lb. per indicated horse- 
I lower would be a fair average, her steam con- 
sumption for turbines only at full speed was 
found to bo l.*P48 lb. per shaft horse power, the 
initial steam pre.ssure at the turbines being 
1 1)4 lb. per scpuire inch by gauge. In t hreo sub- 
sequent sliips, according to Sir Henry Oram, 
the figure was reduced to just ov^er HJ lb. per 
shaft horse power, the steam pressure being 
147 lb. fier square inch. In the battle-cruisers 
of the Indomitable class, in w^hich the turbines 
of 41,000 shaft horse-power were much greater 
in size and revolved more slowly than those of 
the Dreadnought, the boilers were made about 
4 per cent, smaller proportionately than in t he 
latter ship. The economy, however, surpassed 
anticqiations, the steam <;oii.sumf)tion of the 
turbines at full power being *inly 12*03 Ib. per 
shaft Imrse-pow'cr, with an average steam 
pressure of 123 1b. by gauge at the high-pres- 
sure steam titrbine ; and without going into 
further details it may be said that stilP better 
results were obtained later. It will be notice*! 
how the adoption of the turbine brought with it 
the advantage of permitting the boiler |)ressures 
to be greatly reduced from those of 250 or 
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300 lb. per square inch which had been reached 
in 1895 in the elTort to make the most nf the, 
triple expansion reciprocating engine. 

The economy in steam consumption, which 
was assisted by the “ closed exhaust ” system 
whereby the energy remaining in the exhaust 
.steam from various auxiliary engines of the 
single-cylinder type was tinned to useful 
account m the main turbines, was naturally 
»\ccoinpaniod by a decrease in coal con8um])tion, 
whicli in the three Indomitable cruisers was 
reduced at full power to an average of just 
under IJ lb. per shaft horse-power per hour. 
Tlys meant an increase in the radius of action 
for a given quantity of fuel, or alternatively a 
reduction in the quantity that had to be carried 
for (i given radius of action. Hiere was also a 
decrease in the weight of the prof)elling 
machinery in relation to power, and as time 
went on it was reduced, including all neei^ssary 
auxiliaries, from about 140 lb. to about 100 lb. 
per shaft horse power in battleships. In small 
fast ships like torpedo-boat destroyers, in whicli 
the machinery is of lighter construction than in 
largo ships, striking reductions in w^eight w'cre 
also acliieved. In a destroyer with triple 
expansion reciprocating engines the weight of 
the machinery, including the water in the 
boilers and spare gear, was 58 11). to 02 lb. per 
horse-power. The substitution of turbine 
engines, still wdth coal-fired boilers, knocked off 
8 or 10 lb., but with oil-fired boilers it came 
dowm to 33 lb., and the use of steam w'ith a 
moderate degree of superheat re<luced it to 
30 lb. A comparison of these results witli the 
weight of 1,540 Ib., w'hich, as already recorded, 
was required for the development of one horse- 
powder m a naval ship of 1832, shows the 
enormous improvements that wen* realized by 
the engineering branch of the Navy in tin 
course of about 80 years. 

In order to promote the economy of steam 
and fuel at lower speeds — an important matter 
seeing that w^arships spend much of their time 
in cruising at speeds which do not require the 
use of the full power of their engine.s — a cruising 
turbine w'as fitted on each of the inner shafts 
of the Dreadnought, but subsequently this 
arrangement fell into disfavour, the view 
adopted being that the increa.sed economy 
secured by the cruising turbines was not w orth 
the extra complication, cost and liability to 
injury entailed by their use. Tlio alternative 
measures that wore adopted for tlie purpose, 
such as the addition of a cruising element in the 


8ha[)e of an extra stage of shorU*r blades at the 
initial end of the main high ])ri?ssure turbines, 
with by-pa.ssing arrangements, or the fitting of 
a velocity eompoimded impulse turbine wheel 
for the initial stages, cannot be dealt with here. 
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THE HON. SIR C. A. PARSONS, K.C.B. 
liwentor of the Pamons Turbine. 

and for information about them, so far as it 
can be published, reference mav lx* made to Mr. 
Alexander Kichardson’s book on tlx* Krohifion 
of the Parsona SKmn Turbine and to the 
chapters on marine engiix'f‘ring contributed 
year by year to tlx* Naral Annual by the same 
writer. Something, Ixjwover, may bi^ saiil 
about what Sir (’harl(‘s Parsons mice called the 
“inherent and ])ermanent idiosyncracies ” of 
the steam turbiix* and the seri^w propellf*r, 
since the subject h'ads np to tlx* (piestion of 
dilTerent forms of gearing in connexion with 
turbirx's 

In general terms it may be said that the screw 
pro|>eller in (‘ssent ially a slow-speed device. The 
.steam turbine, on the contrary, is essent ially a 
high-speed one. High-pressun* steam r'xpand- 
ing into a vacuum moves at an enormous 
velocity, and it- is shown by theory, and con- 
firmed by experience, that in the turbine, in 
order to obtain as much power as possilile from 
a given amount of steam, the velocity of tho 
moving blades relatively to thn fixed or guide 
blades should be about half the velocity of the 
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fitcain. Tn a tiir})ino of larj^o diarnctor and 
large i)o\v(*r tlio fiiltilriiont of this conditio.n is 
(•()Fnf)atil)l<‘ with a reasonably low spec*d ot 
revolution, because the pcTiplioral velocity of 
tlie moving blades is high owing to their nulial 
1 Tigth from tl)e shaft ; but with small machines 
of small diameter the required blade velocity 
can be got only by increasing the rab* of revolu- 
tion of the shaft, and if the shaft is coupled 



[F.ngtnceritig. 

MECHANICAL (JEARINC; OF THE 
“VESPASIAN/* 


direct to the propeller, in the usual way, the 
propeller revolves at excessive spe<?d for effi- 
ciency. This was the ditliculty found in the 
application of the turlune to v«^ssels requiring 
8j)eeds not exceeding Ki or 17 knots, but 
evidently it would be solved if tht> sp<?ed of the 
propeller could be redu(*ed in relation to that 
of the turbine, so that botJi could bo designed 
to run at sj)eeds that woiild ensure good per- 
formance for both. This can be effected by 
gearing, of which three types are possible - 
mechanical, hydraulic and electrical. 

Mechanical gearing, it will bo remembered, 
was introduced in the c^arly days of the .screw 
propeller in order to get a faster rate of revolu- 
tion than was attainable with the exi.stiiig slow- 
running engines intended for paddle wheels. 
When Sir Willif.m White was Chief Constructor, 
he considered the possibility of ajjplying it for 


the opposite purpose, of reducing the revolutions 
of the screws in connexion with high-spef?d 
reciprocating engines, and at his suggestion 
Dr. A. C. Kirk worked out a design for use in a 
cruiser, though it w^as ?vot put into practice on 
account of the defects of gearing as then made. 
In the light of subsequent imi)rovements Sir 
Charles l^vrsons, however, made some experi- 
ments about 189(5, and in the following year a 
22 ft. launch, fitted with a lO-horse-powiT 
turbine running at 20,000 revolutions a minute, 
was Iniilt liy the Parsons (\)mpany, and pro- 
vided with htdieal spur gearing, by which the 
two screw shafts wen? driven at- 1,400 revo]u- 
tioiFs, a reduction of al)Out 14 to 1. The speed 
wivs aljout 9 miles H.n hour. Dr. d(? Laval liuil 
also introdue(?d ludical gearing for reducing tlu' 
very high speeds attained by his impulse 
turbine. 

Some twelve years later Sir Charles Parsons 
renewed his ex|)eriments with helicM-l g(*aring 
on a much largt^r scale. A cargo sttramer, 
the Vespasian, of 4,9r)0 tons dis[)lacement, was 
purchased, and after sh(? had been thoroughly 
overhauled, her existing machinery, a set- of 
triple exi>ansion engines of about 900 hoive- 
povver, was test(‘d for coal and vvat(‘r consump- 
tion in order to obtain data for comparison. 
They w('re then tak(‘n out and repla(?ed by 
geared turbiiu‘s, the original propeller, shafting, 
and boilers being retained. There was a high- 
pressure turbine on the starboard sid(*, and a 
low'-pressure one on the port side, their shafts 
each carrying pinions which geared into a 
wheel mounted on the propeller shaft. 4’hi‘ 
revolutions of the turbines, 1,400 a minute, 
were thus reduced to 70 in the proi^eller shaft. 
At this rate of revolution, which represented 
the full pow’er of the ship with the old recipro- 
cating engines, it was found that the turbiiu's 
gavo an economy of 15 per cent., increa.sed by 
subsequent minor alterations to 22 per cent. 
After the vessel had been employed for about 
a year in carrying coal from the Tyne to 
Rotterdam, and had travelled about 20,000 
miles, the gear, which w’as entirely enclosed in 
a easing and continually sprayed with oil by a 
pump, was removed for examination, and t*i>c 
wear on the teeth of the pinion, which was of 
nickel steel, w^as ascertained to be Ie.s8 then 
two-thousandths of an inch. 'Die lo.ss in 
transmission through the gear was not actually 
measured, but on the basis of previous tests 
w'ith experimental gears it was believed to bt' 
not more than 1 J per cent. 
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After this successful demonstration, 
mechanical gearing was applied to two cross- 
channel turbine ships belonging to the London 
and South-Western liailway, the Normaimia 
and Hantonia, which were put into service^ in 
1912. They were twin-screw vcsssels, and the 
power for each screw was derived from one 
high-pressure and one low-[)ressnre turhin(\ 
The screws wt>re designed to give a s|)eed of 
19i knots at JU5 revolutions a minute, and the 
reduction gearing was so calculated that at this 


stated that 1.5 vessels, including ocean-going 
passcng(T steamships, cargo vt‘ss('ls. and de- 
stroyers, bad btH'ii, or wen^ b(‘ing Imilt, with 
geared turbines on the Parsons systc'in and an 
aggregate exceeding KKbOOt) Ina-se-power. He 
also pointed out that eN'eryone familiar with 
warship design must rc‘ali/e t hr <‘xee]>tional 
importance* necc'ssarily attaching to economies of 
wc*ight, s|>ace, a.nd consumption of steam and 
fuc‘l made possible by the use* of smaller (|ui(*k- 
rurming turbines of high (‘fticic‘ncv which tnuis- 
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rate of revolution of the screw' sliafts tJie high- 
pressure turbines made 2,014 revolutions a 
minute and the low' pressure ones 1,.*592. On 
the six hours full speed triaHboth ships slightly 
exceeded the designed spen^d with the* turbines 
developing about 5,000 shaft horse-]>ower. 
The coal-consumption was about L,‘14 lb. p«‘r 
shaft horse-pow’er per hour, and on six months* 
sc^rvice at a speed of 18 knots they consumed 
nearly 43 tons a double trip, wIicTcas another 
slightly larger vessel with direct coupled 
turbines, running on the same service at the 
same speed, used 72 tons per double trip. 

In the same year as that in which these 
vessels w€»re put into service, Sir William White 


mit their ])ow(T through reducing gc'ar to the 
screws. This ohscr\ aticui was contirmc'd by 
the statc‘m<‘nt made in the Xaral Annual for 
1914 that by gearing the* weight of the turbine's 
was h<‘ing r(*du(M*d to an amount whicli more 
than count erhalanc(*d the wc'ight of the g<*aring, 
and that thcn> was a saving of space in thc’' 
arrangement of tlu^ machinery. It was also 
mentioned in the* Annual that geared turbines 
were working with a consumptiofi of about 
11 lb. of saturatc'd .stc'am p<*r shaft horse-pow’cr 
p(*r hour, iha.t mechanical gt*aring was then 
fitted for the transmission of, 1.5,000 shaft 
horse-power on one shaft, arM that ratios of 
rediietion as high as 26*2 of the turbine shaft 
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to I of the |)ropeller shaft won' being used, 
ratios of 4 or (i to 1 being em])loyed in high- 
speed torpedo-boat destroyers and ligtit 
arinoim^d cruisers. 

As an example of a possible method of 
applying and working g 'ai’ing in a large ship, 
reference may bo made to a design proposed 
before the Institution of Naval •cXrchitects 
by Sir Charles J’arsons in 1913 for a four- 
screw battleship of about tiO.OOh shaft horse- 
|)ow(>r. Piacli screw was to b(* driven by 
a separate and indepeiulent set ol turlunes. 
To take the outer or wing shafts first, there 
was to be on each one high pressure and on“ 
intermediate-pressure turbine torward ol the 
gearing, and aft of it two low-pr(\ssure turbines^ 
each incorporating an astern turbine in the 
same casing. Kach of the ahea<l turbines was 
to drive a se|)aratc ])inion, the four pinions of 
each set engaging wit h one w heel mounted on 
the screw shaft. A clutch was provided in the 
design, enabling tiu' engines to be disconnected 
from the screw shafts when desired. On the 
two inner screw shafts theie were similar 
installations of turbines, but with two additions. 
'Pile first of these consisted of two high-pressure 
cruising turbiin^s placed bet w'cen the main high- 
pressure and interme<liate turbines jiiid driving 
direct on the screw shafts, from which they 
could bo detached by a clutch. The second 
addition was two com|)l(4e sets of cruising 
turbines teach com|)rising a. hi<j:hnreswnre and 


a low-pressure crui.sing turbine, the latter 
combined with an astern turbine) placed aft 
of the main engines arnl driving the two inner 
screw shafts tluoi igh gearing. A clut ch enablec I 
these cruising installations also to be diseon 
nected at will. The object of tbese arrange 
merits w'as to secure practically the same con- 
sumption of steam per shaft horse-power 
throughout the whole range of speed. At low 
speeds the two forw'ard cruising turbines would 
ho used, and at intermediate spee<ls the aft 
cruising installations, the main engines being 
cut out liy means of the clutches. The con- 
sumption of oil fuel at full power was expected 
to be about. 0*7 lb. per shaft horse power per 
hour. 

In the Uuiltid States a considerable amount 
of attention w'as giNcn to mechanical gearing 
for marine and other purposes hy Admiral 
(1. W. Melville and Mr. .1. H. Macalpine. The 
iiistinctive feature of their system, with which 
Mr. (leorge VV^'stinghouse w’as also associated, 
lay in mounting the pinion in a floating friinu'. 
Their argument was that how-ever perfectly the 
teeth might bo cut, the slightest error of align- 
ment of the pinion, which is long in proportion 
to its diameter, would produce great inequality 
of distribution of pressure along the teeth. 
The method they adopted for freeincr the design 
from this delicacy of alignment was to mount 
the pinion bearings in a \ery stiff frame, 
supj)orted near the middle of its length by th(^ 
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bedplate but (where the teetli were not in rnesli) 
free to move about an axis traii.sx^erso to tlu' 
axes of th(\ gear aiul the pinion. Tims the 
j)osition of the pinion axis at any moment wes 
partly determined by the inleraotion of thc^ 
tofdh, the rc^sult being great equality of distri- 
bution of tooth pressure. It was claimed 
therefore that such a floating frame gear would 
work satisfactorily with the pinioix sonsildy 
out. of line, thus overcoming the diflieulty of 
bad di.stribution of tooth |)ressure caused by 
minute errors of alignment, and that a higlu^r 
average tooth ]jressure could bo employed than 
with a rigid gear, reducing the weight of the 
eppamt iis in relation to the power transmitted. 
It may l)o mentioned, however, that no iummI 
for any such arrangement was found with tlie 
Parsons double helical gear, provided the teeth 
w’ore cut with absolute accuracy, to ensure 
which special machinery wais devised. 

The floating frame system, which was adopted 
in a good many merchant sliips, was fitted 
exp(‘rimentally by the United States naval 
a.uthorities in a naval collier, the Neptune, of 
20,000 tons displacement, in order that com- 
parative tests might be carried out betxvcen her 
and a sister ship the Cyclops, propelled by 
ordinary triple expansion reciprocating engines, 
and another sister ship, the Jupiter, having 
t.urbines and electrical transmission gear. 

An example of hydraulic gearing applied to 
marine propulsion is afforded by a Cerman 
invention, the Fottinger transfonner. Here 
the steam tmhine is coupled directly to a w'ater 
turbine or pump, the hyilraulic pressure 
developed by which in turn drives a second 
water turbine or motor mounted on the pro- 
peller shaft. Separate water circuits are pro- 
vided for GToinff ahead and coinc astern, that 


for the latter pur|)ose being arranged in such 
a w'ay that the direction of t hi* w atm’ is reverseil 
so as to drivt* tlw^ }>ropeller shaft in tlu< opposite 
dircc'tion. It follows that in whichever way 
the screws are l)eing turned t ht> stt‘ain turbine 
always rotates in tlu^ same direction and no 
astern turbine is rt'quired The systcin, with 
which it w'as said an ctlidcncy of hO per c(*nt. 
could be guararitiMMl in large insiallatinns, was 
fitted in t h(* Konifigcai laiist*, a |>leasure stc^amcr 
behaxging to the Mamhnrg Amcrika Line. 
This vessel came to Fngland in .May 1914, and 
ran a senes of (hanonst ration trials in t he Solent 
for the information of Admiralty and other 
engineers. Less than three mouths later she 
took her places in tia* ( ha inan Navy as a mine 
layer, an<l tlu* sinking ttf lua* on August .1 Ixy 
the Amphion ainl the 'Phinl Di^stroyer Hot ilia 
was the first blood of the war and the first 
suceess in it of the* Hritish Navy. 

As has just hc(‘n recordcHL eks’trical g(*a.riTig 
or transmission was lri(‘d experimentally by 
the United States Navy Department in a 
collier in which ch’ctrical (‘nergy generated by 
a turbine-driven dynamo was usc’d to drive 
electric motors on the prop<*ner sliafts. Two 
years’ cx|)crienc(‘ witli this vessel led to thf' 
decision to adopt, dectrical gi'aring in the 
New Mexico, first calk’d the (’alifornia, a 
battk’ship with an estimatc’d dis])la,eement of 
32,000 tons, w hidi was laid dow n in 1915. Hcn^ 
tw^o turbines, of 37,000 shaft horse power, were 
to drive four i)ropellers axt 175 revolutions o 
Tiiinute, giving a sjK’ed of 22 knots. Kaeh tur- 
bine w’OtS to be coupled to a bi-polar alt(Tnator, 
the ennent from which was to he taken to four 
electric motors, one on eacli shaft. I hf^so 
motors w'ere to be connected for (Ithr>r 24 or 
30 poh’S. At moderate sneeds the plan was to 
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iiso only one of tho gonerators, and vinder this 
condition a spood 15 knots wa^ expoctod 
with tho :h; polo oonnoxion and 18 J knots with 
tho 21 poh*. Witli oithor connexion changes of 
.spc>o<l woro to 1)(> (dTo(^tod by changes in th«^ 
turbine sp(‘od. "rjio weight of tho propelling 
niachinory, apart fro?n boiler;^ and condensing 
auxiliaries, was oslinuitod at 5.‘}() totis, and the 
(J(*neral Kl(‘ctri(* (.'onipany, who were respon- 
sil)Io for it, guarantei'd that the steam con- 
sumption ]>er shaft horse powiT should not 
excood 1 1 11 lb. at full s|>ood and power, 11*1 lb. 
at If) knots, 11*4 lb. at 15 knots, and 14*6 lb. 
at 10 knots. 

Hut a still bolder step was taken wlion it was 
decided to adopt electric drive on the same 
principle for the new American cruisers of the 
1016 [)rogrammr*, with a length ov'er all of 
874 ft., a beam of 01 ft., a draught of over 
50 ft., and a displacenaait <»f 34,800 ton.s. 
Turbines of 180,000-200,000 .shaft horsepower 
weri‘ to drive' four screw shafts through electric 
motors, and the speed expected was variously 
stati'd at from 32 to 35 knots. A|)parently 
space could not be found on the engine deck 
for the huge range of boiltTs required t o supply 
sttain for macliinery of such enormous power, 
and it was accordingly arranged to place a 
number of tliem on a higher deck. 


Before leaving the subject of electrical gear- 
ing, mention may be made of an inten'sting 
Swedish system, the Ljungstrom, w^hich, accord- 
ing to the Annual Report of Lloyd’s Register 
for 1915-16, w as being applied in tw o mercantile 
ves.sels under construction in (Ireat Britain, one 
of 1,500 shaft horse power wdth a single screw', 
and the other of 5,400 horse-powder with two 
sere ws. In this turbine there were no stationary 
blades, but the steam passed acTOSs two sets of 
blades which revolved at equal speed in 0 |)posite 
directions, the effect tlmrefore being tho sans? 
as if on<? set of blades wore stationary while the 
other revolvetl at double their velocity. Eayh 
half of the turl)ine was directly cotipled to its ow n 
alternator, producing three-])hase current of ai 
frccpiency of about 50 a secorul ait a vadtaigaj of 
about 800. The alternators of each set wrre 
electrically locked, ensuring exactly equal 
speed, and consequently equal power, on eaxcli 
rotaiting half of the turbine. Two sets of turbo- 
alternators w^ere provided in eaich ves.sel, aind the 
two lilterntitors of eaf^h set worked in panvllel. 
TJiey had eivch only one pair of poles, but the 
twn motors to wdiich they supplied current luid 
each fiv(^ pairs of poles and therefore rotaited 
at one-fifth of their speed. These motors wt re 
connected to pinions with helical teeth which 
gear, d in t lie ordinary waxy into ai lairge gear wheel 



• ljungstrOm turbines. 

Upper casing removed, exposing the turbine and steam chests and the ends of the rotors. 
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STOKEHOLD OF A COAL-FIRF.D BATTLESHIP. 


^locurod to the screw shaft, and Die combination 
of electrical and mechanical gear enabled the 
turbine running at 3,600 revolutions a minute to 
turn the screw at 76 revolutions. The tiirbines 
always ran in tlio same direction, reversal of the 
screw being effected electrically by the motors. 
Variations of speed down to about 80 per cent, 
of the maximum were obtained by alt ering the 
supply of steam to the turbine, and for lower 
speeds the regulation was effected by interposing 
resistances in the circuit. 

Britain possesses enonnoiis reserves of coal 


of qualities suitable for naval purposes, and the 
Admiralty steam coals produced in the Rhondda 
Valley of South Wales are famous all over the 
world. Coal ac(*ordingly remained the staple 
fuel of the Rritisli Navy for many y(‘an. and it 
wivs not until the opening of tlie twenti.Hh i «*n- 
tury that, so far as naval ships were conci’rnecl, 
liquid fuel in the shai)e of mineral oil began to 
enter into serious competition with the solid 
fuel. 

During the coal period, owing to the »-on- 
stant increase in the sizt^ and powfT of the 
engines and consequently in their demands for 
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Ktcarii, incasiipvs harl to bo taken to inoroaso 
th<^ amount of coal that could bo burnt in a 
^rivon time in a furnace of given size, so that tho 
jMldilional heat released might genorato more 
steam without undue increase in tlio boiler 
installations. Tho demand f(»r a larger supply 
of steam could, of cours(\ have boon satisfied, 
without interfering with the furnUce arrango- 
rnonts, by [)roviding mon^ boilers, but this 
course was impractioabU? in warshi|)s because 
it would hav(^ ro(piired more space t han could bo 
s[)ared for the [)uri)ose. Jt therefore became 
necessary to intensify tho combustion by ceasing 
to rely simply on th(? natural draught produced 
by tho funnel and supplementing it by devices 
that caused the lire to burn more liercely. 

An early device of this kind consishul of a 
steam jet placed at the bottom of the funnel, 
>)ut though i‘fT(K*tive (iiough it wasted too 
nmch fresh water, whi<*h is a precious com- 
mo(lity in a ship. Jets of comj)ressed air, 
instead of steam, w<*re also used in the same 
way, but were not found advantageous. 
Anotlier |)lan which was adopted in some of 
the ships of tho Nav'y was to put exhaust fans 
in the funnel to suck away tho products c»f 
combustion, and still another was th blow air 
into the ashpits, whieh had to he closed for 
the purpose, in 1S82 tho closed stokehold 
system of forced draught was adopted in tho 
Conqueror, and subsequently eame into exten- 
tive use ‘in the Navy. With this the boiler 
PK)ms were made air-tiglit, and a pressure of 
air was maintained in thian by means of fans, 
air-locks being provided to enable men to 
enter or leave them without releasing tiie 
pnvssure. In tho Conqueror this arrangement 
increastMl power of the b<)ih*rs >*y (>8 per 
cent over tliat obtained w itli natural draught, 
with a mean air pressure of I J inches, and in 
the Sanspareil six years later the boilers were 
made to dev'^elop 20 imlieat(»d horse-power for 
each square foot of grate area w ith two inches 
pressure of air. But it was fountl that forcing 
the boilers too mneh in this way gave rise to 
troubles such as leaky tubes, and betoro the 
tank tyf>o had been abandoned for the water 
ttibe type it w'as considered advisable to limit 
tho forced draught to a figure corresponding 
to about 12 iiKlicaied horse-power per .square 
foot of grate, and to increase the heating 
surface per indicated horse power, which hafi 
heei> reduced so Jow' ] '7 square foot, to not 
less than 2.{ stpiaro feet. 

According to one authority tho w^eight of 


coal that can be burnt per square foot of grate 
area per hour is approximately 16 to 20 Ih. 
with natural draught ; 25 to 28 lb. under 

forced draught w ith I inch air pressure ; 
33 to 36 lb. with I inch air pressure ; 40 to 
45 lb. w it h 2 inche.s ; 55 to 60 lb. w ith 3 inches, 
and 70 to 80 lb. with 4 inches. , High air 
pressures, however, are not economical, for 
though th(^ amount of steam generated is 
increased, it is not increased projiortionally 
to tho amount of coal burnt. For examj)lo, in 
a- trial witli a Babcock and WiI(*ox mariee 
(water-tube) l»oiler, nearly 25 lb. of coal were 
burned per square foot of grate area per lj<>ur 
under natural draught and nearly 11 lb. of 
water wa^re evaporated pea* lb. of eoa-l per 
hour; but under 3 inelies forced draught, 
while the .weight of coal corisunuul jx'r scpiarc 
foot of grate area per hour inennisial to o\’er 
70 lb., th<» weight of waiter evafioraterl per lb. 
of coal fell t o Ib. 

TJie first attempt to us(' oil for raising 
.steam in a warship was made in America by 
Colonel Foote in 1863. Inside the furnace of a 
gunboat he fitted a retort in which the oil 
was gasified with the aid of steam, th(* gas 
[iroduccd being burnt in tho furnace. J'Ik' 
trial trip wais successful enougli, but in practice 
the arrangement was a failure because it soon 
became ehoked with carbon. Subsequent 
experiments with vapor i/.al ion systems wm; 
equally unsuccessful, V)ut they were ])rohahly 
rt'sponsible ff)r Admirals Fishburn and Selwyii 
drawing the attention of tJie British Admiralty 
to oil fuel in the ’seventies. The time, however, 
was not ripe for the innovation, and no measure 
of success was obtained until the plan of burning 
tho oil in an atomized, or finely* broken up 
condition, was introduced. 

In 1900, when progress in this direction had 
been made, tho Admiralty began experiments, 
and the rnemorandurn of the First T..ord for 
1901-2 stated that a method of assisting the 
combustion of coal by oil fuel was being tested 
in the destroyer Surly. While the experiments 
were being carried out that vessel was a 
standing joke at Portsmouth on account of t h<' 
dense smoke poured oiit from her funnels. 

This f{w;t illustrates one of the difficulties 
that were encountered in utilizing oil fuel m 
the Navy, for no cormnander wishes to make 
himself conspicuous to an enemy by a trail 
smoko behind his ships, and the fact that 
Welsh steam coal with careful stoking can be 
burnt with little or no smoko is one of its 
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boAutien from the naval point of \^iew. On 
the other hand, tho readiness with whicdi oil 
can be made to yield smoke lias its advantages 


on occasion, as tho Germans found in sundry 
instances in the var, when they disguised tluar 
precise position from pursuing Hritish shijis by 
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thoinseIvtN in a thick veil of years many completed ships and others that 
smoke. were })iiilding were adapted for burning oil 

Ferse\ «Tanc(*, liowevc^r, brought success, in combination with coal. The naval 

and |)ut (heat Britain, as regards the use of maiKeuvres of 1 90(1 afforded a striking instance 

fjil in the furnaces of warships, several years of the usefulness, of this coiirse, for when the 

ahead of any other Bow(*r ; in fact, almost King Edward class t)f bat tlesliips, under Vice- 

exactly at tla? tiling tliat the problem of Admiral Sir William May, were chased by a 

smokc'less coml)u.stiou was solve^l in this superior force of older vessels, under Admiral 

country, a Board of Naval Engineers on Sir Art hur W ilson, they were able to race away 

Ja'quid t'uel in America, luni to confess th»it from their pursuers merely by turning ontheir oil 

they w(‘re not \\ ithin si^ht of reaching t he sprays. After tliat time most ships in the Navy 

desired end. In the course of th<‘ next few were fitted with ap|)liances for burning oil, coal. 
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METHOD OF BURNING OIL IN A YARROW BOILER. 
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lio\\('vcr, rotainod as the main fuel except 

in the case of torpedo craft. Tlio tirst flotilla 
of oceaii goiiig destroyers wholly de|>end(‘nt 
oil oil was croatod in 1009,. and with the Queen 
l-ili/abetli and her sister ships of the 1912*1 
|)rogr»iiniiie came the “all-oil” battlesliip. 

Very many di'vices have been invented for 
atomizing the oil, and reducing it to the con- 
dition of a fine spray or mist, the niinut(‘ 
particles of wliich come into <’ontact with 
abundance of air, and so are thoroughly con- 
sumed witliovit the production of smoke. 
Tliree agents are used — steam, compressed air, 
and mechanical pressure. Many burners of tlie 
steam type i>roduce a long narrow cone of 
flame which gives successful results in cases 
wJieL’o there is plenty of combustion space 
available, but is not so suitable with the wide 
l>ut comparatively short combustion spiwres 
found with the water-tube boilers (‘m])loyed 
in naval slops. Moreover, a not inconsiderable 
amount of steam must bo used, about 4 or 5 
})er cent, of the total generated, and this 
means a loss of fresh water which cannot be 
disregarded. Compressed air lias theoretically 
the advantage that much of the air needed for 
combustion is supplied with the atomized oil, 
and the flame is shortened ; but, on the other 
hand, the necessary air -compressors take ui) 
space which cannot always be conveniently 
found on a ship. The third method, in which 


the oil is forced out under high pressuns 
pulverizing itsiOf in its escape, has found most 
favour for naval ])nrposes. Thi^ oil pmnping 
plant required is compac*!, and the' sl(‘ani u^cd 
for driving it ean 1.)(‘ recoveiM'd. 

Some pressure burners inijiart a swirling or 
rotary motion to the inje<*tc'd jet of oil mist, 
which mat(‘ria.lly contrihuti's to jiniper eom- 
hustion. If a jet of oil mist is driven into the 
furnace nnniixc‘d witli air, it can burn only from 
the <*xterif>r, lu) air being able to emter the 
flame; and as th(‘ kuigth of the llam<* is 
governed by the distance it must tra.vcl in 
ord<‘r to obtain sullicicnt oxygi ii from th<‘ air 
to h<- com|)lctcly hurnl, the* dare of oil mist 
b(*com<‘s so (dongated that then* is not .suf- 
ficiiuit room in the combustion .spaci' for all its 
earhon to lx* oxiclizc'd and .sinoki' n‘sul!s. Hut 
if in.stcad of tin* oil mist and air being allowed 
to fhav forward as more or k*ss independent 
streams, they are forced to mix by giving both 
of tliem a swirling m()tion, or if the air is 
forced by otiua* means into the oil-mist, then 
the length of flame is reduced and smolo los 
comlaistion is a.ssurtd within the limits of tlie 
available siiace. Kither forced <.r induecsl 
draught is usiudly adopted to provide the 
fi.irnaee witli a sinTuaent supply of air. ^\ ith 
pressure burners the oil must lie pndicated ii 
order to reduce its viscosity and inak(‘ it flow 
more freely. This can he done ctmvenitmt ly by 
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it through a iK^st of tubes which are 
iK'Ated cxtcTiiaUy by Htoaiii. Measures must 
also be tak(^!i to (*nsure that the oil is free from 
wat er, even a si nail bubble of wliich may inter- 
rupt the flow in the burner. 

NN'ht^n f)il is used as an 4UixiIiary to coal the 
tire bars are hd’t in place, Imt the furnace fronts 
are provided with oil burners and independent 
air sup|)ly valves, uliich art* shut off when 
etial only is being used. When oil is to be 
burnt the tires are levelled, the air svjpply 
below the bars (rut off, and the oil biu’ners with 
air supply above the fuel bed lirouglit into 
use. 

The primary attraction of oil for use in 
raising steam in warsliips is that it is a more 
(•oru^entrated fuel than coal. Different oils 
and coals both vary in calorific power, but 
roughly it may be said that the mimbor of 
Hritisli theriuHl units in a pound of good coal 
is 14,000, and in 2 ^ pound of oil 20,000. On 
this showing 70 tons of oil are equivalent to 
100 tons of coal, su|>posing that in practice the 
heat can la* transferred to tlu^ watCT of the 
boiler ecjually effectively, and in this respect 
oil is field to have the advantage. For a given 
eight of fuel, therefore, the radius of action of 
a ship is proportionaUdy increased — Mr, 
W inston (’hurchill, in his statt'inent to Par- 
liament on oil fuel in July, 1913, put the 


extent of this increase as “ nearly 40 per c(^nt.'' 
Other lidvantages are that Die boilers weigh 
less and occupy less space, that oil can hr 
(*arried in remote parts of the ship from whi(‘h 
coal could not be brought to the boiler room, 
and also in double bottoms ; and that it can be 
readily pumped on board through a pipe from 
t Jinks on shore or from an oil steamer, whereas 
the operation of coaling a ship is unpleasanf 
even in harbour, and is at the best difficult at 
s(*a unless the weather is good. The number 
of men in the stokehold is reduced, becausi* 
hand labour is not wanted for trimming and 
stoking, while those who are required work 
under better and less exhausting conditions. 
There are no ashes to bo disposed of, and no 
coal dust in an “ all-oil ” ship. Superior coii' 
f rol of the output of steam is obtained ; an 
order for increased speed can be responded to 
more quickly, and a reduction in the demand 
for steam, such as is caused by stoppage of 
the engines, can be met without waste. 

On the other hand, there are some disad- 
vantages. The extra pumps and piping add 
to the complication of the machinery and also 
t he weight ; the protection obtained from f h«^ 
coal bunkers is lost in an “ all-oil ” ship, and 1 he 
danger from fire should the tanks 

be pierced by a shot and the oil allowcfl to 
escape. But the chief practical objection 
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^hinges upon the question of supply. The 
British Isles contain no great oil fiel<l or, at 
any rate, none has yet been proved and worked 
-and though no doubt the output of shale oil 
is capable of increase and there are possi>)ilities 
of oil being distilled from coal or peat, yet we 
iinist depend largely on imports from overseas. 
Mr. Churchill dealt with this question in the 
speech already referred to, and stated that 
while his advist>rs were of opinion that some 
losses by an enemy’s action might be anticipated, 
no serious effect on our naval movements need 
l»o feared from this cause in war, if the reserves 
were maintained in peace and so long as the 
British command of the sea, on which all else 
ilepended, was effectively maintaiuod, lie 
outlined the ultimate policy of the Admiralty 
as being to become the independent owners and 
producers of their supplies of liquid fuel, first 
}>y building up an oil reserve in this country 
sufficient to make us safe in war and able to 
ijvorride ])rico fluctuations in time of peace ; 
secondly by acquiring the power to deal in 
(Tilde oils as they came cheaply into the market 
and to treat them for naval use ; and thirdly, 
to become tlio owners, or at any rate tho con- 
trollers, at t he source of at least a portion of th<» 


supply of natural oil required by the Navy.* 
Hut he also remarked that it was not on nib 
burning ships that we depended, or were likely 
to depend for many years to ('onie, for the 
protection of our tra.de routes, and from this 
point ot view there is significance in the bright ly 
Iiolished shovel prominently displayiMi in “ all- 
oil ” shi|)s with th(". inscription “ Lest we for- 
get.” 

Besides burning oil under a boil(*r and. ))y 
transferring the heat thus gcuierated to w'att'r, 
producing liigh- pressure steam for use in a. 
steam engine, there is anot her way of utilizing 
it for the prodiudion of power, by burning if 
mixed with air w'ithiri the cylindfT of an int(Tnal 
combtistion engine ; the lanit then (*xpands t he 
[iroducts of (•ombustion to many times their 
original voliniu*, and llie pressure tliiis created 
• Irives forward the piston of the engine, just as 
iloes the liigh-pressure steam in th<‘ cylinder of 
a r(*cif)ro<*»it ing steam engine, and .so produces 

* It wa.s ill )>nrMinii(‘c of this jiolicy llml, as flu* rcsiill, 
of a favi.>iir»i,l)l<' rc|»orl hy it loo soiit oat iu 

<)<*lol)or 11)1 .*t undor V’ioe-Adiuiml Sir Kdiuoiul SIimIo, 
the (JioveriiMioiil vvoro iiiithoriml in Ji.iio 11)14 to aoipiim 
sharo or Joan oapitul in tho Aiii^Jo-IN i‘Hian Oil Company 

tho "xtont of V^.iiOO.oaa. Soo (!| lijilor Idl., Vol. 11, 

lOf). 



OIL-FIRED BOILERS^ 

Photographed while the ship was running at full speed. 
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power. ino?’(‘ direct Ihnii tlie otli(*r, this 

ine(}i(»(i ini^lit lie e\p(*ete>«l to waste loss 
and therefor(' to bo innr<< eo(nu*niieiil ; and in 
i’acl , u beroas by the inid<Uo of tIio .second doeado 
of lh(‘ Uv(‘ntietli century tlie possildlity of 
oblainiti^ one, horse power per hour by tlie 
liurning of about 'j lb. of liea.\y oil under a 
boiler and usiii^ tlie result iug stt'aiu iu t uridines 
was at least in sight, if it lia.fl not Is'cri actually' 
realized, at the sauiff piM’iod one horstf- pow(‘r 
per hfMir could be obtained by” the eonsuiuption 
of soiiiething like half that amount of oil in 
a-n intianal combustion ('iigine. To the naval 


increasing their size aiifl power, were nianu.| 
faetured only in eoniparatively^ snuill units 
y'ielding only^ a few hundred horse-pO'V(>r per 
cylinfler. Accordingly”, to get the large powers 
recjuired to ilrive the larg(» and fast ,shi[)S of the 
Xav'y” tli(^ coiujilication and inconvenienee of 
installing and working a great uumlier fif small 
units would have had to b(; acee])ted. Never 
theless, this diniculty did not dct<'r res|)onsiblc 
engineers from seriously taking up the [iroblem, 
and variou.s plans for the ap|)lication of oil 
engines even to the larger naval shijis wen? put 
forward from time to time. 



OIL-MOTOR ROOM OF 

engineer, alway s on the look out for means that 
will caiable his shi|)s to go farther with a given 
amount ol fiud, the prospects offered by such 
(‘iigines, with their elimination of all the 
paraphernalia of boilers, would apjjear partieii- 
lM,rI\' attract i\’(^ ; yet ajiart from motor boats 
and .some oil tank vi*ssels they were employed 
in the Mriti.sh Na\'v tf)r tlx* pronulsion of 
praetiealiv only siibinariiu's. 

One reason was that stt*;im turbines eould be 
made of large sizes, giving thousands of bor.se- 
fiower, so that the (lower retpiired for even the 
largest shijis eniild hc' obtained from a eoin^ 
paratively sinall number of uiiits ; oil ongine.s, 
on the contrary, although promising experi- 
mei^ts were being made with the object of 


GERMAN SUBMARINE. 

For example, in 1907, Mr. James MeKeehnie, 
of Messrs. Vickers, discussed the question before 
the Institution of Naval i\rchitects, mon' 
especially from the point of view' of the placing 
and use of heavy guns. Earlier in this chapter 
it was noted that one julvantage of tJie .s(*rc\v' 
propeller over the paddle wheel was that it 
did aw'ay with the interference to the working 
and training of the guns caused by the paddk - 
wheel boxes. But even with the screw’, the 
funnels with their upti kes impose .some di.^* 
advantage, and the guns v\ith their ammnni' 
tion hoists and connected mechanism have to he 
plac?ed in position.s dictated by the necessarv 
arrangement of the boilers and propr?lling 
machinery rather than by tactical considt rd- 
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|j|tion«?. Tf (liorofore by the adoption inttTiuil 
>’ roinbus-tion enginos tho funnols could be 
abolished and the decks irval from the ob- 
sl ructions brought about by them, eofisiderablc 
adcantago would be gained in resju'ct of the 
arrangejiK'nt. and working cd' the guns, which, 
for example, w’ould have a much widor arc of 
training, with th(' result of increasing th(‘ 
lighting power of the ship for a giv»*u arma- 
ment. 

Mr. M(d\echnie considered a Hi, 000 horse- 
power battleship, and proposed to use* a form 
of interriid combustion t'nginc wliich had been 
do'.cloped at the X’ickers works at Harrow-in- 
Kurncss, and wliich could lie worked (dther by 
producer gas or by oil. "Phe shij) was to bt‘ 
propelled liy four screws, ea(*li driv(‘n by a 
t<‘n (‘ylin<l<T vertical gas engim*, placed in the 
jift (‘ompartments ; gas- prod uc(*rs of the pn‘s- 
sure type wen' to occupy the centrc.l compiart- 
ju(‘nts, jukI forwiM'd of tln'm were to lx* four 
sets 'of air-com[)ressors also dri\(‘n by gas 
<ngint*s. 'Phe weights and other iiarticiilars of 
the nc».chinery, according as th<‘ ship wa.s fitted 
for propulsion by steam, gas, or oil, were com- 
pared in the following table : 



Steam 1 

dais 

Oil 

\NVighl of inaicliifMM’y 

1,585 tons ! 

1. 1(t5 tons 

75tt (oiis 

LII.P. jM*i* ton 

Aft'ii tu*cnpi<*<l liv 
niiK'hiiMary, (•iigint*>« 
mul t)oil('rs or pro- 

101 1 

1 

1 

I4’t8 

2r:);i 

• luoors 

7,250 stp ft., 

5,850 s«|. ft. 

4.1l0se|.ft 

Aarn per 

I•^lel coiisiimptioai 
per lb. per i.li.p, 
per hour : 

0-45:i s(|. ft.^ 

i) :mS sq. ft. 

1 

0-257sq. ft. 

.At full f)o\V('i' ... 
At uhout c|uairu*r 

1-0 

1-0 

enej 

faill power ... 


115 

(t-75 


Nine years later, also at the Institution of 
Xaval Architerds, Knginc'cr Lieut(‘nant-Com- 
mandcr Sillinco attacked the question of 
applying Diesel oil engines to tlie jiropulsion of 
warshijis of different classes. For larg<* ami fast 
destroyers, he concluded that tho weight of 
Diesel engines, roughly double in iirojiort ion 
to |)ower developed that of the steam turbines 
with oil -tired lioilers used in such vessels, 
put them out of tiie running, since it would not 
be compensated for by savang in fuel, and the 
case ot light nnarmoured cruisers was much 
tho same. For large cruisers, of a fiower of the 
order of 70,000 shaft horse-power, and a spei’d 
'^f 30 knots, lie decided, after working out 
various alternatives, that the only reasonable 


solution was to ust' «‘ylinders of only mod(*ral(^ 
power (say, 7.>(t t<» 1,;)UU horse power), a eon- 
siderahli' number of eyliuders per sh.vff , a.nd not 
fewer than four shafts preter«il)l\ si\ ».)r eight. 
With six sha.tls, a-ud JJ 1,000 horse-|)owei‘ 
cylinders on ea.eh, tin* weiglit wnuld In* ,^,000 
Ions, including all a.u\iliii.i-ies, aud with ('ight 
screw shafts, ea.i*h with 12 ToO horst‘-pn\\ cr 
cylinders, it wojild be I.ToO Ions. It may be 
noted that as compared with these weigljts, 
gean'd turhiiu* installations would ha\ e tln‘ 
advantage, tlaaigh the oil (‘ugines would mean 
a .sa,ving in fht‘ weight of fuel to 1m* ea.rri(d for 
the same radius (►f a.etion. For battleships, 
with smallt'r n'quii’ements of power, he con- 
cluded that with four shafts (*qual powei-s 
and spc'cds could be obtained froiii Dir-sel 
(‘iigines as from steam with etjual weights of 
machinery, aiul that (mI t*ngines w(aild eiiaJili' 
tJic radius of a.(*tion to he inerea-sed at Iea.sl 
tlire(*fold at full sp(*ed, anti fourfold at cruising 
f-pecds. Hut uhil(* regarding tiu* use of oil 
engines for the propulsi(ni ol l)a.lll<*ships and 
large eruis(*rs as an engineering p(»ssibility, he 
indieat(‘d that Diesel t‘ngin('s had not y(‘t been 
satisfactorily devt'loped to the siy.es contem- 
plated in his ealeulalioiis. 

With the disappearanet' of sails from the 
shi|)s of thp Fleet— ^ tlie abolition of tra-ining in 
masts and yards was formally anm)uneed in 
11)01- the task im[n^s(*d on the engin(*-rnnm 
branch ])ecauue grt'ju.er anal greaifa'i*, fan* just as 
wairslii])s wt*r<* helpl(*ss without llM*ii' iuaichint ry, 
so the machinery m turn wiis us(*k*ss without 
men to woi’k it. In IS30 llu' Admirailty felt it 
“their houndeii duty lia discaaui’aiga* tin* intro- 
duetiaan of steaun, as eatleuhited to strik<‘ ai. tailail 
blow' to tin* iniA’ail suprennicy <if the Finpira* " ; 
in 1902 they spoke of the warshii) as “ oin* huga* 
box of engines.'’ In the yeavrs following the 
Navail Defence Act caf 1SS9 the Naivy underwent 
enormous aind almost eontimaous exjamsiaan. 
Not only w«is tln^ nuiiiher of ships in it im- 
mensely incr(*aiscd, hut, as will In* evident froaai 
(he pre(!e<ling aiceount (af the meehaitiieal 
devehaiaments of tlait jn'riod, tin* c Ibarts a.)f the 
engiinering advisers to the Admira.lty Imaaight 
about tremeudoais advainees in (In* sjnad amd 
power of the individual units, with e(anse(|ua rjl. 
increase* in the responsibilities eaf tin* men 
entrusted w itli their manaige nn nt anej manipu- 
hit ion. 

'Pin* qin*st ion eaf providing sutlien*nt numbe*r.s 
of otliee.*rs and men adeepialoly trained for their 
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duties in tlie light of the meelianical character 
of the modern warship thus became of prime 
importance, and it was recognition of this fact 
that led to the promulgation, at t he i^nd of 1902, 
of t he sehcTiie of naval training associated with 
the names of Lord Selborne and Lord Fisher. 
Previously the engineers of the Navy had been 
a class apart, ent(‘ring as students \^et\\een the 
ages of 14 J and lOj and separatt'ly I rained in 
engini'cring, but without any training in execu- 
tive duties. 'rh(‘re had been a good d(*al of 
agitation for the improvement of their status 


noting executive rank. Lord Fisher, indoedi Jl 
with his marv(*llous prevision, was the first \ 
naval authority to recognize fully the value 
of the engineering side of the Navy and the 
necessity that aU executive naval officers 
should have an engineering training. 

Tlie system of common entry was therefore 
instituted, lender it all officers for the execu- 
tive and engineer brandies of the Navy and for 
the Royal Marines were to enter the service as 
naval cadets under exactly the same conditions 
between the ages of 12 and 12, two years earlier 



Mexican Petroleuin Products Co, 

AN OIL-SHIP DISCHARGING HER CARGO. 


g(*nerally. and that the pn^blems they ])resented 
had not been overhiokcd is shown by the fact 
t hat in 14 years 14 Orders in Council were issued 
afft*c!ting tlie engineer offii’-ers. The Selborne- 
Fisher siduMiie, which began to come into 
Djieration in 1902, recognized a fact expressed 
by President Roosevelt in tlie words: “ Kvery 
officiT on board a modern vessel in reality has to 
be an engineer whet her he wtints to or not ; 
iwery thing on board such a vessel goes by 
machinery, and every officer . , . has to 

do enginecT’s work.” Its object w'as to cast an 
enginc'cring ting(> over all officers, and to that 
eiul it ordained that the first years of training 
should be the same for all of them, whatever 
the direction in w'hich they might ultimately 
specialize. In connexion with the effect which 
the scheme was intended to have in the direc- 
tion of unifying the executive and the engi- 
neering branches, it is noteworthy that it was 
Lord Fishe^ who was responsible for one of 
the latest concessions to the engineers, in the 
Bha[3e of the coveted curl on the sleeve, do 


than tlie codets under tlie old system. They 
were tlien to be trained all in exactly the same 
w^ay until they had passed for the rank of 
sub- lieutenant betw^eon the ages of 19 and 20. 
They were to spend their first four years at t he 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, receiving 
elementary instruction in physics and inariiic 
engineering and the use of tools and machines, 
and then were to go to sea as midshipmen for 
three years. During this period special atten- 
tion was to be paid to their instruction in 
mechanics and the other applied sciences, aiul 
to marine engineering, under the supervision 
of the engineer, gunnery, marine, navigating 
and torpedo lieutenants of their respective 
ships; and after its expiry, on satisfactorily 
passing the specified examinations, they wen* 
to become acting sub-lioutenaiits. A three 

months’ course in mathematics and navigation 

and pilotage was to follow At Greenwich, and 
then a six months’ course in gunnery, torpeti^* 
and engineering at Portsmouth; then, after 
passing more examinations, they were to 1>‘‘ 
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Diifirmed in the rank ut sub-lieutenant. At 
^his Htage their careers were for the first tiim* 
to begin to diverge, and they were to l)e posted 
to the executive or the ^ engineering branch of 
the Navy or to the Royal Marines, freedom of 
choice beMg allowed so far as possible. Those 
sub-lieutenants who elected to spe<‘ialize in 
engineering were U) go to Keyham Engineering 
College for a professional course, after which 
some were to go to (Greenwich for a further 
course, and the remainder to sea. All would 
Ihen, if qualified, be promoted to be lieutenants 
under the same conditions as the executives. 
Thift is an outline of the original scheme, more 
particularly as it affected the engineering 
branch, put forward in Lord Selbome’s memo- 
randum, but sundry modilications were sub- 
secjuently made in it, without, however, changing 
its general cfiaracter. 

It was arranged under the scheme that the 
ranks of engineer oftieers should be assimilated 
to the corresponding ranks of executive ofTicers, 
and that the former should wear the same 
uniform and boar the same titles of rank 
sub-lieutenant (K), lieutenant (E), commander 
(K), captain (E), and rear-admiral (E), to which 
was subsequently added lieutenant -eommandf*r 
(E;, At t he saine time it was thought desirable 
to harmonize the position of the existing 
officers of the engineering branch with the 
new order of things. Accordingly assistant 
engineers for temporary service and assistant 
engineers became engineer sub-lieutenants ; 
engineers, chief engineers, and staff engineers 
became engineer- lieutenants r fleet engineers 
hecaniv. engineer-commanders ; inspectors of 
machinery became engineer -captains, and chief 
inspectors of mivchinery became engineer rear- 
luimirals. The engineer-in -chief became an 
engineer rear-admiral, but the Admiralty 
reserved the power, which they exercised in 
the case of Sir A. J. Durston, the chief engineer 
at the time the scheme came into operation, 
and his two successors, to promote the ofliicer 
holding that high post to the rank of engineer 
vice admiral. The pay of engineering officers 
wiis also raised. 

A scheme for the advancement of men in the 
‘‘ngineering branch to commissioned rank from 
the lower deck was instituted at the beginning 
of 1914, nearly two years after a similar 
arrangement had been brought into force for the 
♦ xecutive branch. Lord Selborno’s memoran- 
dum had expressed the desire of the Admiralty 
to see their way to promote a certain proportion 


of gunners, boatswains and carpenters to the 
commissioned ranks, ami bad unnouncefl that 
a list hml already been drawn up of (K) appoint- 
ments to whieh those otlieers eould be adv'anced. 
The proportion of t*ach branch of warrant 
otlicer to be promoted to lieutenant, was to be 
the same, as nearly as possible, as the proportion 
of ea<?h of thiNse bram*hes to the eoinbinc'd total 
of the warrant oflieers’ list, and a proportionate 
allotment was promist'd on the same prin- 
ciples to the warrant offiecTs of the engimMT 
branch. 

The rank of mate (E) that i^. mate engi- 
neering was established in January, 1911. 
Thi' arrangtuneiit was that reciommemk'd 
candidates tinally seleeU‘d by the Admiralty 
wen*, after passing a qualifying examina- 
tion, to be given the rank of acting mate (E), 
and then to att(*nd courses at (ir(>enw'ich 
and Keyham. Examinations foltow(>d ('ach 
course, and if the acting mativs pass(*d siiccress- 
fiilly they were confirnu'd in their rank ami 
appointed to seagoing ships, where they messed 
in the wardroom. AfttT a miniinum period 
of service of two years as acting mat(^ (E) 
and mah? (E) Uu'y were to b(' promoted to 
enginc'cr lieut<’nants, and afterwards were to be 
subject in all respeejs to the n^giilations apply- 
ing to oflictTs of that rank. first list of 

mates (E), 12 in number, was published in 
December, 1914, with seniority of Novembi'r I, 
and the first t hree to pa.ss. aftcir the two years’ 
qualifying s«*rvice in the Fleet, were promoted 
to acting engineer lieutenants on NovemluT 1, 
1919. 

From its very nature the Sellmrne- Fisher 
Beh<*ine of training could come into full opera- 
tion only gradually, and its effects could not 
make themselves felt for many years. Indeed, 
in oriler to kec*p uj) the supply of ofllicers, tht* 
old .-ysteiM had to be maintained <roncur^<^ntJy 
for a period which in the case of the engineers 
extc*nded to fivi? years ; and it was not until 
April, 1914 , that the first bat eh of lieutenants 
specializing in engineering joined the Royal 
Naval Engineering College at Keyham for their 
final year of professional training, after serving 
at sea as commissioned oflicers for two years, a 
portioivof whieh time they spent, like, all other 
offieers under the new scheme, in tla^ engine 
room, {)erforniing the ordinary duties of junior 
engineer oflicers. 4 'he great hulk of the engi- 
neers in the ships that fought in the war must 
therefore have been trained undtT tlu? old 
system* and whatever the new methods were to 
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bring furtli in the futnrr, tliat at U‘ast was mofci 
amply vin(lica.l<*(l by r(‘siilts. 

Just as a warsliip's (‘ngin<‘s art* liurii’d cnit of 
sight in thr ilrplhs of its interior below tlie 
watcT lira*, so b*w of the deeds done by those 
in charge* of them eaine into the light of 
day. Tlie (‘fforts of the* (*ngine-room staffs 
were, howev(*r, gi'?a*rously n'eogni/ed by the 
admirals in command at the three great 
naval battles of the Kalkland Islands, the 
Dogge'r Hank, and .luthmd. As regards the 
first Sir Doveton Sturd(*<^ said in his dispatch 
f haf gn*at credit was <hi<> to the engineer offi<;ers 
of the ships, sev(*ral of which exc<‘ede(i their 
normal full spewed, and he ref<*rred specially to 
the case of the Kent, which, thanks to th<* 
‘‘ ex(*ellent and str(‘nu<»us efforts of the engine- 
room staff," was abk? to g(*t within range of f Ik* 
Niiridjcrg and sird< h<*r. As Mr. Churchill siib- 
se<juently explained to Parliament, tlie Kent 
was a vessel I J years old, designed t o go oidy 23J 
knots, but sh(‘ was forced up to knots and 
thus was able to catch the Xiiridjerg, which had 
a sp *( d considv*rably over 24J knots. 

At tla^ Dogg(*r Hank action »Sir David Heatty 
said the excellent stefiming of the ships was a 
conspicuous feature, and lat(*r Mr. Churchill 
a.dded that all the vessels engagi'd in the action 
exceeded all their ])n*vious records in steaming, 
NN ithouf e\ei*ption. H(* continued : 

irt ti s((tia<ln>n of the Fleot, uhich cIooh not lie in 
liurliour tnil is far away fr<Mn its dockyards and which dur- 
ing six months of war has heen c<instaiitly at sea. .All of a 
siiddi'n the ^in'atc.st trial is (h'liiandrsl of their engines, and 
th<*y all cxi'cl all the previous [>oacc-tinio records, (’an 
\'oii ooncci\c a iinire innarkahU* proof of the excellence 
of British iinwhiiu-ry, of tho glorious industry of the 
ciigim* room hraiu-h ? 

At Jutland Sir David Heatty said that “as 
usnal the engine-room de])artments of «.ll ships 


displayed the higltest (pialilies of technical skill, 
discipline and endurance. High s|)eed is a 
primary factor in the squadron und(*r my ceni- 
mand [the Halt le-Cruiser Pleet], and the engine- 
room departments nev^er fail.” Again, Sir John 
J(*llicoe reported that wliile the batth^ fleet wtis 
proceeding at full speed to close the battle- 
eruiser fleet in the satne action, the steaiming 
qualities of tho older battleships W('re severely 
tested, and Ik? attributt*d great, credit to the 
engine-room departments for tlie manner in 
which they, “as always,” responded to the 
call, the w'hole Fleet maintaining a speed in 
excess of the trial speeds of some of the older 
vessels. In anotlier part of his dispatch lie 
stated that failur(>H in material were eonspieuous 
liy their absence, and that, several instances 
were reported of magnificent work on t he part 
of the engine-roofri staffs of injured ships. 
artisan ratings, Ik? added, also carried out much 
valuable work during and after the action, and 
could not have done better. 

One otlier passage from his dis]:>ateh may be 
quoted in conclusion ; 

It must iicvnr bo hirgotton that tho prcluiio !«» action 
is tho work of the eugino-room dopartinont, and that, 
during act ion the olfiocrH and men of that department per- 
fonn their most important duties without tho inccnti\n 
which a knowledge of the itourso of the action gives 
those on deck. The fpialilies of discipline and endnrain o 
are taxed to tho utmost under such conditions, und they 
were, «s always, most fully maintained throughout tlio 
ojM^ratioriH under review. 

A distinguished admiral, who was a vigorous 
eritic of the Sel borne -t'isher scheme of training, 
once said that so far as nerve trial goes the 
engineer’s post is an easy one. Mr. Kiphng 
show^ed a much justtir appreciation of the facts 
when he w rote the lines, “ To bide in the heart 
of an eight-day clock The death they caiin"( 
sec. . . . And die in the peeling steam.” 
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T he history of the Grernian treatment from Austria — was slatinl in a soini-ofTi<‘iai 

of prisoners of war up to the early return in August, 191(), to be 1, 603, 794. OthiT 

summer of 1917 divides itself natur- estimates were higluT. Thus Mr. Gerard, the 

ally into three stages. There came former American Ambassador in Berlin, 

first a period of great neglect and vindictive, reckoned the number of prisoners at two 

active hatred. This was followed by a time of millions. The total was probably much the 

betterment, when conditions in many camps same a year later, as the further prisoners taken 

improved, when the fierce antagonism of the would have largely eompi‘usate<l for those 

civilian population had partly abated, and exchanged, and for the very large number — 

W’hen men on both sides were attempting to partieiilarly of Russians — who iliod from tuber- 

humanize the conditions under which the culosis and other diseases. 

prisoners lived. The third stage arrived when The first stage of negk‘ct and vindictive hat n^d 

the Gennans organized and developed a system lasted unt il the second year of the war. PrisoiKu-s 

for the exploitation of prisoner labour, to were insulted by civilians, whenever they could 

produce munitions and foodstuffs, and to replace reach them. In many camps they were 

the lost industrial manhood of the nation. systematically ill-treatiMl by their guards. 

The Germans hod largo niunbers of men on They were poorly liousiul — sometimes kept 

their hands. The Russians alone in Germany wholly in the open ill cla<l and ill fed. I hey 

and Austria were roughly estimated, early in wert^ denied thc> siinph^sl noci'ssities of life. 

1917, at about two millions. The Serbian Their sick and dying were often U'ft without 

prisoners numbered 150,000. No figures were adequate tr(*atinent. Many d(*tails of this 

to be had about the French prisoners, but they period were givim in an earli(*r chapter. J.ater 

were Icnown to be very numerous. I’he British infonnatiem added to the horrors, 

prisoners in Germany numbered, in June, 1917, Thus the account of th(? sufferings of Allied 

1,354 officers and 34,304 of other ranks. The prisoners at Wittenberg given^in Chapter Cl I. 

number of Allied prisoners in Germany— apart was supplemented later by a report from the 

Vol. XII— Port 150. 229 
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British (U»ininitt<*e on the Treatment by the 
Kn(‘iny of British Prisoners of War. This 
Commit toe f^xaminod various returned pri- 
soners, ineluding the British Army doetors who 
w(*ro at \Vitt<*nberg, on oath. Its report appalled 
the eivili/.ed world. 

Writ ten berg Camp covered 10 J acres, and was 



{Russell. 


MR. JUSTICE YOUNGER, 

ChflirnniQ of the Committee on the Treatment of 
British Prisoners of War. 

built on a flat, sandy plain. The number of 
prison<*rs there, between 15,000 and 17,000, 
largely exee(*ded the aeeomrnodation of the 
Ixjildings. I'liey were mostly Bussians, but 
there were a number of French and Belgians, 
and lK>tween 700 and 800 British. 

The winter of 1914 -15 was extremely severe. 
The men were insuflieiently clothed, and there 
was little artificial heat available. The over- 
coats of most of the British prisoners had 
been taken from them on their capture, and no 
fresh ones supplied. Their remaining clothes 
were often in rags. There were many with 
neither boots nor socks. Their food was 
bad and insuftieient. 

The German authorities could not have 
tuloplcd surer methods had they desired to 
cause an outbrc'ak of typhus. This disease 
was known to be latent among the Russian 
troops. Insteijd of keeping the men of other 
nations apart, all were mixed together, hlach 
British prisoner had as his sleeping companions 


one Russian and one Frenchman, 'riiere was 
only one mattress for tliree prisoners. 

Prisoners arrived covered with vent i in. No 
atteiu]>t was made to clean them, and they hod 
no facilities for cleaning themselves, had they 
wished. IJco are the great medium lor con- 
veying typhus. When the disease showed 
itself, a n'quest was made that the remaining 
healthy English prisoners might be placed 
together in one compound. It was insultingly 
refused. 

The epidemic broke out in Jlecember, 1914. 
4’ho German staff, doctor, orderlies, oflicer.'j, 
guards, immediately left the camp, drew U 
(cordon around it, ..nd held no communication 
with the |)risoners until the following August, 
except by directions which they shouted from 
the outside of the wire entanglements. Food 
and other supj)lies for the men were pushed 
o\er the wire.s by means of chutes. 

8ix British mtvlical officers, who had been 
detained by the Germans contrary to the 
Hague Convention, were sent to Wittenberg, 
They were Major Fry, Major Priestly, (^aptain 
Sutcliffe, Captain Field, (Captain Vidal, and 
Captaiii (then Lieutenant) Lauder. Tlay 
arrived on February 11, 1915. They only 
learned of typhus being in the camp from the 
guard on the train. “ They visited the 
different compounds,” says t he report. ” They 
were received in apathetic silence. The rooms 
were unlightej, t he men were aimlessly march- 
ing up and down, some were lying on the floor, 
probably sickening for typhus. Wh^ they 
got into the open air again Major Fry broke 
down. The horror of it all was for (he moment 
more than he could bear.” 

Major Priestly and Captain Vidal were sent 
to two temporary hospitals outside the camp 
and four officers were left in.side. They found 
an appalling condition of things, many ill, many 
without attention, dirt, neglect and semi- 
starvation everywhere. In the improvised 
hospital there were no mattresses. Sick 
prisoners were liidden everywhere in the camp, 
•refusing to go into hospital. Thero wore 
no stretchers to carry the typhus cases on. 
They liad to be carried on tables from which 
men ate their food. As these tables could not 
be washed, they proved an effective means of 
conveying the disease. Tlio Gt^rman autho- 
rities refused to permit the most elementary 
precautions to be taken. During the first 
month the daily food raticni for each patient was 
half a petit pain and half a cup of milk. Their 
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soup oainp froin the camp kitchen in a wooden 
tub without a cover and arrived full of dust 
and dirt. 

The four medical oHicers left in the camp were 
all attacked with the disease'. Major Fry, 
Captain SutclilTe, and Captain Fiidd, died. 
Captain J.»auder was stricken last of all. 
He a!on(> of the four rccovercid. On March 
1 1 Major Priestly and Captain \'idal were sent 
liack to the main cam}>. They wcrc^ met 
by Captain Field. Major Fry and Captain 
Sutcliffe were then dying, and Captain Lauder 
was in the early stages of typluis. Captain 
Field succumbed soon after, 

“ Major Priestly saw' delirious men waving 
arms brown to the elbow with faecal matter. 
The patients were alive with vermin ; in the 
h/^‘’ light he attempted to brush what he took 
to be an accumulation of dust from tla^ folds 
of a patient’s r lothes, and he discovered it to 
be a moving mass of lice. In one room in 
Compound No. 8 the [latients lay so close to 
one another on the floor that he had to stand 
straddle -legged across tliem to examim^ them,” 

It was extremely diflieult to obtain sutlicient 
drugs and dressings. Bed sores w<^re common. 
In several cas(\s toes or the whok? foot w’cre 
attacked by gangrc'ne, dressings wer<» not 
available to treat them, and consequently the 
liiribs had to be amputated. 

'I’lie three oflicers left, Major Priestly, 
Captain V^idal, and Captain Lauder, the last 


named bravely Resuming his duty W'hen con- 
valescent, threw themselves into the work of 
bringing ord(*r out of (‘liaos. ’^I’lu'y securt'd 
some ini|)rovemeiit in tin* diet. Clothing, 
boots and Inulding were gradunlly colitvted. 
About four w(*(‘ks after Major l*ri«'stly came 
back Dr. Ascht‘nl)ach, the ()ermaii doctor 
sup|)osed,to be in charge i>f the <*ainp, paid his 
one visit to it. lie came attired in a «‘ompl(‘te 
suit of prel ecti\’(> clothing, including a mask. 
He made a l)ricf and rapid inspection and did 
not return. 

The whole administration (»f Wittenberg 
Cam]) was in Uc(*piiig with the handling of the 
typhus e|)idemic. 'J'he cruelty there from tla' 
very commencement had IxM'ona^ notorious. 
Savage dogs wore kcj)t to tcrr(»ris(‘ the prisont'rs. 
Men were fnujuently flogged with rubber 
whips, beaten at tlu^ whim of thc*ir giianls and 
tie<l to p(»s(s with their arms above their In'ads 
for hours. 'I’his (*ruelty n*v'ealt*d itself in 
gratuitous form even during the height of the 
epidemic. 

The d('ad were* buri(*d .in a cemetery formed 
out of part of the camp. So many died that 
there was not room for all, and the coflins 
were pil(‘d on<^ abo\’<^ another. ” W hat the 
prisoners found hardest to Ix'ar in this matter,” 
says the Ue|)ort, “wen' the jc'ia’s with which 
the coflins wh'KC freipu'ntly greeted by th<^ 
iniiabitants of W’itt<*nberg who stood outside 
and were pc'nnittcd to insult tlu'ir d('ad.” 
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Out of between 2r>0 and 300 English cases 
there were 00 d(u\ihs, and hiul it not been for 
the splendid work of the Britisli Medical Staff 
and orderlies few would have escaped. The 
British Medical Oflicers in their fight for 
iFuprovcd conditions were strongly backed by 
Mr. Oerard and his representatives. He visited 
the camp and made indignant representations 
to the German authorities. 

The record of Wittenberg w'as rivalled by 
that of Gardelegen, a large camp between 
Berlin and ITanover, holding some 11,000 
prisoners, mainly French, Russian and Bel- 
gians, and including 260 British. Hero, in 
February, 1915, an epidemic of typhus broke 
out. Tlie conditions largely resembled those 
at Wittenberg. The prisoners of different 
nationalities were mixed together, UiLssians 
with latent typhus being placed side by side 
with British and French. The compounds 
were ovt^rcrowded. The huts for the men 
contained four rows of palliasses stuffed with 
straw or shavings. Each palliasse touclied tho 
other, and only the narrowest passage-way 
was left betw^een the rows. Here the men 
of all nationalities were packed together. They 
lived, slept and fed, sitting on their bags of 
shavings to eat their meals —for there were no 
tables or stools walking over each other in 


passing in and out. “They lay there sick,’' 
wrote Major Davy of the R.A.M.C., who was 
called to the camp, “ and later on in many 
cases died there cheek by jowl with their 
fellow' prisoners.” 

Most of the prisoners were half starved. 
The British and French received parcels from 
home. The Russians received scarcely any- 
thing, and it was nothing unusual to see a 
crow'd of them on their hands and knees in tho 
pit in which potato peelings w'ere thrown, 
struggling to find a stray potato or a piece of 
rind with a little more potato on it than usual. 
The prisoners of all nationalities were miserably, 
clothed. Many of them hiwi no boots at all. 
Thus, out of 260 British, only about 30 had a 
pair of serviceable boots. One hundred who 
were bootless had to walk about with their 
foot tied up in straw and rags or in blanket 
slippers which they had made for themselves. 
Their mixed clothing w'as ragged bits of Belgian, 
French or Russian uniforms ; their overcoats 
had, as a rule, been taken away when they 
w'ere captured. They were unspeakably filthy 
and swarming with vennin, being imable to 
keep themselves clean. Their guards, German 
N.C.O.’s, bullied them in a most outrageous 
way, driving them about with kicks and blows. 
Early in February tho Gorman authorities 
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A SPORTS nUOUND, BUT NO SPORT. 


])e(*aine f<wful that an (‘pidoinio was imponding, 
and dootoi’M, tliomsolvo^t prisonors of war — four 
Frenoh.tliroo Hrit ish,an(l ono Russian — woro sont 
to the camp. more Hiissian doctors cana* 

later. three Hrilish ^^'ere ^Major P. C. T. 

Davy, Captain A. J. Brown and Ca.|)titin Hcott- 
Willianis. The Brifisli doctors were horrified 
at what t hey saw. Major Davy, in describing 
the scene to t he British Ooverntnent Commit tee 
wrote : 

In pftMsiiig through tho camp on Iho day wo arrived 
1 had bmni struck hy tho <-omplote silence everywhere. 
A few prisonors wonj standing or pacing to and fro, singly 
and in groups, in complete dejection and apathJ^ There 
was no talking or laughter, nobody was playing games. 
'I'he only sounds heard were brutally shouted onlers 
the sentries, who were closely posted in every direct i<»ri. 
Now, in passing from one company to another, ami 
tblking to the prisoners, one could not hut be struck 
by the gaunt, hunted look they all bore. So much 
wretchedness and sickness concentrated in such a small 
area, such a sense of the absence of any sort of human 
feeling, made one utterly shocked an<l miserable. It w'as 
still sadder to see that what was oil so horrible to me in 
its novelty hod for them become so much part ul their 
life that they accepted it almost without- comment. 

(^aptaiii Brown naid that on entering tlio 
barrack room the first- time the sliock ht* received 
was too awful for words. He found tliere about 
150 of the most miserable human objeels ho 
ever beheld. ‘‘ Tlie men wore emaciatod, ill 
elad, and dirty beyond descripf ion, and in nio.st 


eases were engag(‘d in killing as many lice as 
pos.sihle in th(‘ir elotlies, “ lo keep the numbers 
down as much .as possihh*.” as out* pul it . 

'riu* (loetors n(‘\l morning met the camp 
eommandiint, Uoloiud Brunner, at tlu^ eamp 
hospital. Me was a man of extremely violent 
temperand always I)rulal t(a\a.rds the prisoners. 
He treated them, whatever I heir nal ionalil v, 
rtot as |)risoners of uar, hut as mtui who had 
earned and were to reec'ive rigorous punisli- 
ment. Ih* told the doc-tors tlia-t if they obeyed 
orders and did tlieir work without eomplaitiing 
tliey^ would })e well treated, l)ut if not they 
would he ])urushed. ’I’he,y saw Dr. \N'('nzil, the 
(Jerman Staff doefor of tlu^ eamp, who showed 
them a liospital v(Ty mueli overerow<h‘d and a 
meagre sup|)ly of drugs and dressings, a})out 
four ounces of <*j)s»mi salts and three or four 
dozen tablets eawh of r|uinine, aspirin and 
calomel, 'rhere w<*re, hesidt^s, a dozen or two 
bandages, an armful of gauze and lint dressings 
and a very small case of snrgi-on's instrumi^nts. 
'fins was the hospital equipnuMit. 

lyphus came and the number (»f cast's 
inoiinted rapidly. At first- the fact that it was 
typhus was not clearly (‘stahlisht'd, but a 
coininission of (h'rman doctors arrived and 
evidently satisfit'd itself tliat the disease was 
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INNER GATE OF LANGENSALZA CAMP, GUARDED BY A RUSSIAN. 


grriuino typhus. Then followed a desertion of 
the eainp by the Gormans similar to the 
cowardly flight from Wittenberg. Tn two 
hours not a German was left. lOvery German 
orderly disai^peared, as did Dr. Wenzil and 
Dr. Wenzil’s assistant. The Gennan women in 
the prison kitchens disappeared. The Gennan 
guards led back their dogs, imloeking every 
gate of every compound and withdrawing 
U^yond the outermost barbed wire fence. The 
prisoners could not at flrst make out what had 
happened. 

l.ater in the afternoon the French, RiLssian 
and Knglish doctors were suirimoned to the 
outer barlied wire to meet the commandant. 
Me told them that t he camp was in quarantine. 
A sentry cordon had been drawn round it. 
Nothing of any kind was to pass out. The 
stmtries had ordt'rs to shoot anyone who 
attempted to leave. He held the doctors 
resf)onsible for the treatment of the sick, the 
discipline and good order of the camp and its 
general internal arrangements. He or an otticer 
would come to the same spot daily and would 
rt'ceive what n^quisitions and representations 
they had to make. A bell would bo hung up 
outside and upon its being ning someone inuBt 
go to the fence to receive orders. 

The doctors did their best. They had prcvc- 
ti(uvlly no drugs, no medical conveniences and 
not even the simt^lpst invalid fare. The same 
rations were served out by the Germans for sick 


and well alike : black bread, the weekly raw 
herring, and vegetable soup. 

Dr. Wenzil ran away in vain, for soon after 
his departure he sickened and died from 
typhus, a victim of his own neglect. A new 
medical officer was ap[)ointed, but he never 
came into the camp, merely accompanying the 
commandant on his daily interview’, standing 
outside the cordon. A third German medical 
ofticer w tvs appointed later and then things 
began to mend. Supplies now began to arrive. 
Although the third man. Dr. Kranski, was 
elderly, he himself w’orked hard and did every- 
thing that he could to obtain supplies of 
medicines. These, however, still continued to 
be amazingly short. 

The epidemic lasted four months and there 
were tw’O thousand cases, fortunately of a mild 
typ^j so that only 15 per cent, of those attacked 
died. Among those who recovered very many 
had extrtMnely bad sores, gangrtme, large ulcers 
and other suppurations demanding medical 
dressings. These dressings were not to be had. 

By the end of June the typhus had burned 
itself out. To many of the prisoners ^ the relief 
caused by the absence of the German guards 
had made the experiences through the epidemic, 
terrible as they were, appear like a ray of light. 
The doctors of different nationalities had done 
magniflcently. They had been helped by ten 
French Roman Catholic priests who were 
prisoners and who volunteered to work amongst 
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the sick. Eight of them contracted the disease 
and five died. Soldiers of all nationalities had 
heroically volunteered to act as nursing order- 
lies, although they had to live among the cases 
of infection without any moans of protecting 
themselves. Twenty-two of the attendants 
were Rritish. Fw’enty of these caught the 
disease and two of the twenty died. There were 
sixteen doctors in the camp ; twelve took the 
fever and two died. The doctors of each 
nationality could not speak too highly of the 
devotion of their colleagues from other lands. 

The (rcrman commatidant on his daily visits 
Jo the outer wires expressed no regret and 
showed no sympathy or interest, but took 
up an attitude of detachment and even of 
hostility. From the outset he did his utmost to 
crush down the prisoners. 'Phus some football 
matches were promoted by the doctors, at first 
with balls made w’ith rags. These w'cre 
promptly forbidden. 'Phen the British doctors 
started boxing amongst the men who were w^ell. 
Major Davy was severely reprimanded for this 
and the boxing hod to cease. 

About the same time there w^as an ef)idemic 
at Stendal, where the experiences were v('ry 
similar. When typhus broke out the German 
guards and doctors fled, leaving French and 
Russian doctors with the sick within a barbed- 
wire enclosure. The conditions at Stendal, the 
l>rutality, the harsh punishments, the abomin- 
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able food, and the absence of proper medical 
treatment or medical supplies, were such that it 
would be diflicult to convey any adequate 
imprt\ssion of them. 'Phe prisoners were n'duced 
to desr»eration. TluMr midday ration was what 
was called potato soup, n. filthy decoction with 
herrings* heads floating in it and smelling of 
rotten fish. One day the Frt'nch prisoners 
refused the soup, which was unusually bad. 
Ac<*ording to Dr. Kibadeau- Dumas, who was 
sent with other doctors to Stendal, thest^ 
prisoners wfTt^ thi^n nuule to stand motionless 
in two rows for a couple of hours ; afterwards 
they were jdaced in a barls'd-win^ enclosure 
with some sixty prisoners from Wittenberg 
suspected of typhus. During the (‘pid(*mic 
several of the French and Russian medi<*al men 
fell victims. Very little was done until the 
disease began to spread outside among tlu^ 
German |)eopIe. Then the ({ermans took some 
measures to treat it. 

Epidemics of examathous typhus broke out 
also at bangensal/.a and at Cass(*l-Nied. 
zwehren, produced sohdy by the deliberate 
bringing together of prisoners of difT<*r*(*nt 
nationalities, including Russians, w’ho were 
w<'ll known to be carrying t in* (Mintagion. When 
protests' were made the German authorities 
sarcastically remarked that “ the Allies must 
learn to know one another.” Some German 
doctors protested against tliis. The com- 



CONVALESCENTS AND SUSPECTED CASES OF INFECTION WAITfNG IN THE 
RAIN WHILE THEIR CLOTHES WERE BEING DISINFECTED: LANGENSALZA. 
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Tn iTidant of the? Cassel camp said : “That is my 
way of fighting the war.” The cases of typhus 
at Cassel were estimated at ten thousand, 
including two thousand deaths. 

At Selineidemiihl, in Posen, a very large 
camp holding mostly Russian prisoners, tliere 
eame a hatch of Rritish. These were left for 


fell in torrents, and rain was followed by bitter 
cold. They tried to erect turf huts for them- 
selves to find some sljelter. There were many 
wounded men among fliein, and these received 
tlie scantiest possible treatment and in sonu? 
cases no treatment at n.ll. 

Ry Nov^ember, 1914, when floods w(>r(^ 
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a fortnight to shelter themselves as well a<» 
they eould in holes in the ground, then they 
\\er(' mo\'('d to wooden barracks. They were 
viTinin stricken and had no means of kee[)ing 
clr‘an. 'I’heir clothes were scanty and even 
their hoots were tak<*n from them and sabots 
givi'ii in their place. But for the fact that 
their itussian coriirades in misfortune took 
pity on them many of the men must have died. 
There (?ame an (Jut break of typhus here lirought 
on by starvation and tilth. It was followed 
by an e|)ideini(; of cholera. Fourteen hundred 
men died from typhus and in one compound 
alone 300* died from ciiolera. Among those 
who died were twenty-one British soldiers. 
Tlie German doctors deserted this camp. Some 
Russian doctors, notably Dr. PopolT, were left, 
but they were not provided with even the most 
<‘lementary medicines. The epidemics ran 
their course. 

At Minden about 13,000 French soldiers and 
a few score of men of other nations, including 
some British civilian prisoners, were turned out 
on a stretch of heath surrounded by a wire 
enclosure. There was absolutely nothing on 
it to shelter them. They were shut in, as one 
of the ])risoners said, “ like cattle turned out 
to graze.’ They remained there for ten 
weeks. Their food was very scanty. Tlain 


followed by frost, the condition of the prisoners 
was pitiable indeeil. They remained in the opt?n 
until November 20, wlien barracks which liad 
befall built for them were completed. 

The spring of 1010 saw, however, a gradual 
impro\’('ment in tlie conditions of the prisoners 
in many camps. For this the chief credit was 
due to Mr. Gerard, the American Ambassador. 
Mr. G(‘rard and his assistants were tireless in 
their efforts to better things. At the begin- 
ning the commandants of some camps tried to 
deceive them by changing men from bad 
quarters to good immediately before the visi- 
tors came, or by hanging carcases of meat 
outside the kitchens to give the impression 
that the prisoners were being well fed. Mr. 
Gerard and his assistants met this by visiting 
many camps unaimounced. They always 
asked for permission to talk to the prisoners 
alone, outside the hearing of a German officer. 
They invited complaints. At times they met 
with stubborn opposition from the Geniian 
officers ; sometimes they were refused per- 
mission to sec particular cases of men who were 
alleged to be ill-treated. But there can be no 
doubt that for a considerable time, while Ger- 
many was anxious to placate American opinion, 
Mr. Gerard secured great improvements. 
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Thus at I*arshim, a camp described earlier 
in the war as being as had as anywliere, tin* 
conditions were so changed by the svimmer of 
19 H) that tho outlook for the prisoners there 
was entirely different. Wittenberg, the ctwnp 
of horror‘s, was given a fresh commandant 
and better met hods. Sennelag(‘r was trans- 
formed out of knowledge. But even in tla^ 
b(‘st of the camps t he condition of tlu^ prisoners 
could scarcely fail to be an unhappy on<*. 
“ Vou, sitting here," said Mr. Cerard lat<*r on 
to an audience in New York, “cannot imagine 
Jibe horr<^)r of living two and a half years in a 
f Jerman prison camp. 1 kmnv because 1 saw.” 

Mr. (Torard, speaking in New York in April, 
1917, relatetl some incidents which shed a vivid 
light on tho conditions of tho men. He sai<l 
that on one occasion the North Oernian (JazeUe 
stated that a number of inhabitants of a NortJi 
(ierman town luul b(?en found guilty and sen- 
tenced to varying terms of imprisonment for 
improper an<l unpatriotic conduct towards 
prisoners of war and that th(?ir liames had been 
published and themselves exposed to shame 
that thei' falsity might be made known to 
generations of Cjcrnians to come. “ Good,” said 
Mr. Gerard to liimself, “at last some of these 
Gounans are to bo punished for maltreating 
prisoners of war ! ” 

He directed the American consul in that town 



SENTRY AT LANGENSALZA. 


to make a rc'port on the matter. The consul 
sent back word that a trainload of Canadian 
prisoiuTs of war was laang tak(‘n through the 
town when it was found nec(‘s.sary to i)ut tho 
train on a siding Some of tho prisoners let tho 
I>^ Hiple who had gathered curiously round them 
know that they were starving and t hirsty. 'i’he 
towits|)jople thmaiporj gave them fool and 
drink, and that was tho crime for which they 



BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR IN GERMANY WITH NURSES, 
Photographed after a medical examination at Konstanz. 
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were irnprisoaed and hold up to obloquy, 
“ I had .seen boys,” said Mr. Gerard, 

“ with Gorinan simplicity and ignorance, march- 
ing about the |)rison camijs armed with bow's 
and arrows and shooting arrows tipped with 
nails at tlie prisoners, but I had not previously 
h(u\rd anything (juite like this. I had read in 
hi.«tory that at (he beginning of the R(*forma- 



BLANKENBURG WAR PRISON. 

tion Martin Luther nailed his thesis to 
the door of the Gathodral. After this you 
know whom I would like to have nailed to 
(hat door.” 

Mr. Gerard wcMit on to tc^ll how in one cwiip 
where tliere was tyf)hus fever among (h(‘ 
Hussians the Germans placed English and 
French prisoners with them in the typhus camp, 
declaring that all the Allies should stick 


together, thus condemning numbers of them to 
certain death. 

At another caqrip 1 visited they hod trained German - 
.shoe;) dogs to bite the Britiuh, and when the guards 
went through the camp they took trained dogs with 
thein, and it was Holdom the animals failed to l>ito British 
.soldien4. 1 complained in Berlin about the matter, 
and for a long tiiiie my complaint was unnoticed. 
Nothing was done until 1 told the Commandant that 
J wtis a very good pistol shot and that f was thinking 
about going out shooting some trained dogs and seeing 
what they would do about it. Shortly afterwards tiu? 
Commandant was removed. 

In some of the ofticer camps the provi.sion for 
the comfort of the prisoners was reasonably 
adequate. One of the best of these was at 
Blankenburg, a few miles out of Berlin. Here 
there wore 110 ofticers, of whom nine were 
British. The building was a four-storeyed house, 
heated throughout ami lighted by gas and liad 
been formerly used as a Home for Gentlewomen 
It was surrounded by well-kept grounds, in 
wdiich a termis court hod just been built. 
There were .several moderately furni.sh<sl mess 
and recreation rooms anti a terrace list'd for 
afternoon tea. The older ofticers were given 
single rooiiLs and were usually attemled by 
British orderlies. Ofticers below the rank of 
major occupied the larger rooms, not more than 
ten in any one room, the beds being arranged in 
pairs one above the other. Thcrt^ were baths 



A WORKING PARTY OF BRITISH j»RlSONERS. 
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on each floor and a general wash-room for the 
1183 of junior officers. The prisoners were 
allowed to remain in the garden until 6 p.m., 
and in the open-air court of the building until 
dark. Lights were turned out at 10 o’clock, 
and junior officers had to rise at seven in the 
morning. Smoking was pennittod generally. 
It was reported that the commandant was 
interested in his work and evidently ho did all 
that ho could to make the conditions agreoal)le. 


officers and men the more brutal commandants 
wore changed. Bathing facilities were pro- 
vided. The men were allowed to play football 
and in some camps to smoke. 

This general temporary improveiiumt did not, 
howev(T„ prevent a vast amount of suffering. 
In some cases, when friendly Halations began to 
be established between guards and the prisoners, 
the (hTman authorities censured the guards. 
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FRENCH PRISONERS RETURNING FROM SHOPPING IN BERLIN. 


In another camp at Kronach, in Bavaria, 
the senior British officer <l(wi.se<l various 
schemes to give his juniors certain duties which 
would keep them occupied (^very day. Lawn 
tennis was practically compulsory for all in a 
condition to play. Several officers had taken 
up givrdoning. There were opportunitio ? for 
bowling, and afer a time the Briti.sh officers 
were allow'e<l to take frequent walks into the 
neighbouring country. Further, the officers 
w’ore allowed to use the open-air tou'n sw'in lining 
baths under parole in summer time. They had 
WH'ekly religious services. There were many 
musical instruments in their c amp and general 
consideration was showm to them. 

In many of the camps for non -comm issioned 


Mr. (JcTard, in a n*port in November, 19 H>, told 
how' at the caiiqi at Siid-Kdowcehter -Moor, in 
Oldenburg, the coirunan<laut bad complained 
that he had difficulty in preventing some of ilie 
guanls from being t(>o (^asy-goiug with the 
prisoners. In order to make the guards more 
atlentivis a ]>rlze was offered t4) the first who 
shoiihl shoot a prisoner who went into the pro- 
hibited zone ladween the wires surroumling the 
camp. The alt(‘ntion of the superior military 
authorities at Ifanovi^r was at once called to 
this, and they disapproved of and revoked the 
order. Another e\ain|»le of th<^ temper of some 
of the (lennan authoritit's wtyi related in the 
Deufsche Taye^zf.ituny in January, 1917. A<r- 
ebrding to this paper, Hindenburg was visiting 
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a hortpital on iho Westoni front. Tliero wore 
sorno woiindod Knglish oWicvva thoro, »i.nd thoy 
won? toudod ))y a nnrst? wlio spoko 

English woll, having 1 h-(*u U y<‘arrt in England. 
Ho angrily ordorod hor to ho taken away. “ I 
mn unwilling;’ h(? said, “ that tho English 
should bo bott(‘r troat(?d lioro tlian iwy brave 
soldiers who have tho misfortune to bo English 
war jaisoiKTs.'’ TIk? remark showed that iho 
Marshal w'asmisinforinod about British motliods. 
Not only w’(?ro tho (lormans treated in hospital 


in the ciiiup Hi Doberitz, ami that after working in the 
wet he had no rneaiiM of drying his clothes atui conld 
get no underclothes. The men were covered with lice. 

In July, 1915, he got rheumatic fever through going 
on daily fatigm* duty, getting wet tlirough, and having 
no change. He was sent to hospital, and after five weeks 
was convalescent, and was sent to another camp called 
Dyrotz, about se ven kilometres from Ddberitz. He had 
to <‘Hriy all his kit on the march, and broke down and 
w'as never well after that. A little later he was put 
into hospital at Dbl)erit7,, where he liad no treatment 
at all and had to depend upon an English jn-isoner, 
one of the patients. 'Phey had no drugs. When he 
arrivetl in tliis <*ountry he was in an advanctul stage of 
consumption and extremely emaciated, and he died in 



DRAWING THE BREAD RATIONS AT TELTOW, NEAR BERLIN. 


exactly tho same as British soldiers, but every 
effort was made to find iuir.se.s wlio spoke 
Gorman for them, ofilcial intiTpreters w'ere in 
attendance, and the orderlies wore provided 
with small conversation books in order that they 
might rciwlily understaiul the requirements of 
tht?ir prisoner patients. 

One? case that cattsed much indigfiation in 
England was that of Private Ttilly, of the Royal 
Marines. Tully was cai)tured at Antwerp, at tho 
beginning of the war — a big, strong man. He was 
returned to England in February, 1916, and after 
lingering a fortnight died at Millbank Hospital. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel, in answer to a question 
in the House of Commons, said : — 

It ap^iears from hw statements that he was confino,d 


hospital a fortnight after his arrival. Tho Medical 
Board, who reported upon his condition, stated that it 
was due to exposure and insutneient food and clothing 
w'hilst a prisoner in Germany. 

d’he trial of Roger (Xsement, in tho suniiiu*r 
of 1916, on a charge of high treason served to 
bring vividly before the British public the 
constancy of the Irish soldier prisoners of 
war. The story, already well known and dealt 
with in an earlier chapter, of Casement’s 
attempts to win over the Irish was related in 
court by various Irish returned prisoners of 
war. It was told how the Irish prisoners, after 
refusing to act as traitors, had been punished by 
having Russians introduced into their ranks, 
and how one of them had been transferred to 
another camp for punisliment. Only about 56 
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inon had been induced to join Casement. 

Of 

tho bread ration was a little over 

I lb. p<^r man 

these only one wiw thought fit to go to Ireland 

per day in some cainjis and 14 ozs. i)or man in 

with him when he attempted to start a rebellion. 

others. There were pbiet^s wh< 

M-o even the 

The one man plearled that lie had joined to see 

lialf-pound ralion was not reached. In some 

if he could escape from (lermany. 


camps it was made of wholesome wliiMitmeal 

"Phere was an unfortunate sequel to 

the 

and rye, while in others it was adiilterati'd 

Casement affair. T vo Irish prisoners at 

Ijiu- 

witli potato flour and was exeee 

liiigly heavy, 

})iirg — the camp where Casement had made )iia 

sour and 'almost nninitable. 

In numbers 

chief effort Moran and Dewlin by name. 

WITO 

of camps the oflieial ration was l)n*ad inieh 

sliot by German sentries. The German 

plot! 

morning with a bowl of eoffei 

intuU' from 

was that the men had attacked their sent 

riivs ; 

ac'orns and witliout sugar nr milk. 

At noon f he 

tlie l^ritish evulence went to show that 

they 

prisoners were given a dish of soi 

ip made from 

w(*re shot because they had refused to 

join 

jiotato flour, horse Ix^ans, soya flour, soiiudiines 

Cji^ement’s Irish Brigade. 


with the addition of a powi'rfiilly smelliug 

'I'he two chief complants made by 

the 

sun-dried tisli, somtdimes with a 

minimum of 

prisoners wore about food and punistiments. 

meat, sometimes none at all. In tlu^ t^veiiiiig 

'Idle iiritish prisoners were universally agnMul 

more cofiee or soup was siTvod. 


tliat t he food served to tliem was insufiicient in 

()! her camps did bet ter t han t his 

At ( 1 ioHstMi 

(piantity and very bad in quality, 'Jdie food 

the authorities |)rinted a wi'ckly bill of fare on 

varied vt^ry much in difftTent camj)s. 

I’liu.s 

the prisoiK'rs’ lett er paper. It was as follows : — 

WAR PRISONERS’ 

CAMP, GIESSKN. 


A WKKIv’.S HILL OF FAKF. Daily: *100 ohamm mp hiuom>. 


Sunday. 


Dinner : Potato meal, potatoes, meat and 

vegetaliles. gr. 

Breakfast : Coffee and nu^jar. 


Meat, 

:io 

Coffee ... ... ... ... ... 

5 

Potato flour 

Kto 

Sij^tar ... ... 

20 

Potatof's 

GGO 

Dinner : Beef, potatoes an<l white eabVm^c. 


Dried vegetahlen ... 

40 

Beef 

120 

Supper; Kiee, sugar and dried fruit. 


Potatoes ... 

7.50 

Bieo 

100 

White cabbage 

300 

Sugar 

10 

iSiifiper : Beans, starch meal, margarine and pota(<M*s. 

Dried truit ... 

50 

Field beans 

100 

A Thursdoy. 


Slan‘h meal 

20 

BroakfaMi : Cocoa, sui:ar and slareh rni'al. 

Margarine ... 

20 

( /’oeoa 

3tl 

Potatoes 

200 

Sugar 

40 



Amyluin 

20 

Monday. 


Dinner: Salt meat, sauerkraut and potatoes. 

lin akfast ; Coffee and sugar. 


Salt moat ... 

100 

Coffee ... ... ... ... ,,, ,, 

5 

.S.auerkruut ... 

2.50 

Sugar 

20 

Potatoes 

GOO 

Dinner: Bacon, potatoes and beans. 


Supper: Herring and jiolaloes. 


Bacon 

30 

One lu rriiig 

— 

Potato:‘M 

7,50 

Potatoes 

«t)0 

Beans 

1.50 

Friday. 


Supper : Herring and potato es. 


Breakfast : Coffee and sugar. 


tJiie Herring 


t'i>tTee, 

cl 

Potatoes 

(iOO 

•Sugar 

20 



Diniie* : Saif lish, jiotafoes ami soup flavouring. 

Tuenday. 


Salt lisli 

J50 

Breakfast : Coffee and sugar. 


Potatoes 

750 

t-offee 

fj 

Soup tluMiuring 

10 

Sugar 

20 

Supper: ( 'hi-cNe and potatoes. 


J)i liner; Pork, potatoes and cabbage. 


Cheese 

120 

Pork 

100 

Potatoes 

000 

Potatoes 

750 

Saturday. 


Ca.hbago 

300 

Breakfast : Potato flour, .stareh moal and niargariiie. 

Slipper : Beams, starch meal, margarine aiul potatoes. 

Potato flour 

.30 

Field beans 

JOO 

Stareh nasil 

GO 

Starch meal 

20 

Margarine ... 

10 

Margarine ... ... 

20 

Dinner : Bacon, potatoes and beaus. 


Potatoes 

200 

Baeoii 

30 



INitatoes 

7.50 

^Yedn€Iiday. 


Bean.s 

150 

Breakfast : Potato-flour, starch meal and margarine. 

Supfwr : Kiee, Sugar and Dried Fruit 


Potato meal 

30 

Dried fruit 

.50 

Starch meal 

GO 

Kico ' 

100 

Margarine 

10 

Sugar 

40 


150—3 
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According to this remarkable list (100 grams 
3 5274 ozs.), the prisoners received lOJ o/s. 
of broad a day, coffee with sugar for breakfast, 
a dinner on alternate days of J lb. of meat or its 
equivalent, 1 lb. 10 ozs. of potatoes, and 104 ozs. 
of cabbage, with smaller quantities of meat on 
other days ; and a supper of 34 ozs. of beans, 
7 ozs. of potatoes, starch meal and margarine* 
or equivalent substitutes. 

This roads excellently on paper. Hut the 
llritish prisoner in Germany received nothing 
like this, save in exceptional cases. The uni- 
versal complaint of men when they came hack 
was of starvation when they had to dej^end on 
th(Mr oflicial diet. Dr. M''ayl<>r, an American 


Punishment v’aricd in the different camps. 
The slight t'st attempt at insuhordiiiation was 
ruthlessly stamped out. I'risoncrs caught at 
tempting to escape w(‘re sent (meed to terms 
of impnsoiimcnt. most humiliating 

thing to th(' Hrilisli pi'isoncrs v\'as the tre(|uency 
and the itegrading niitiin.* of the minor punish- 
ments. The (leniian non-(M)mmissioned oflicer 
placed over them, accustomed to rule his own 
men in many cases hy oeeasional appeals to 
physical violence*, did not sci' why he slioiild 
not do the* same* with mere prison(*rs of war. 

There wen* heatings, ofllcial and un(»nicial. 
Sometimes ruhher pi|)es were used, the men 
being lu'M down hy four guards over a harn'l. 



BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR AT 

medical man who examined otlicially the diet 
ot the civilian pri.soner« at Rulileben, stat-ed 
that some of the food was had, and added, 
“ The food provided and .served dming the 
week of the survey was not suflicierit in any 
direction to provide nourLshmont for the 3,700 
men concerned, had they been entirely depen - 
♦lent on it.” 

The British authorities recognized the insuffi- 
ciency of the German diet, ami arranged for the 
regular dispatch of parcels from England. 
Put men under punishment, or who had 
incurred in any way the displeasure of the 
Germans, were not allowed to receive th<?se 
parcels. The lot of many other Allie<l prisoners 
who were dependent for many months on the 
Gorman official supplies was often exceedingly 
pitiable. 


WORK AT TELTOW, NEAR BERLIN. 

One familiar (Jermaii punishment wes to lie 
men u|) to stakes or trees in tlie open for a certain 
number of hours. Tliis miglit he compara- 
tively mild or exceedingly severe at the will of 
the authorities. Sack drill was a disciplinary 
measure, a sack weighing shout 30 pounds 
being fastciUMl on a prisoner's hack, and he 
being compelled to run around with it for four 
quarters of an hour successively, with intervals 
of two iiiinules for rest. Solitary confinement 
in a dark ceil was commonly used. Punish- 
incnts like these wi^ro inflicted for such minor 
breaches of discipline as smoking at wrong 
times or failing to salute properly. 

1'he most amazing tales of punishments eamo 
from Russian, French, Belgian and Serbian 
prisoners. Many of them alter their return 
gave descriptions of the sanrl bath, a torture 
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worthy of Iho Middlo Agi's. A man would bo 
sfrippod and put in n bath. A Oorman N.C.O. 
would rub him hard with a vory hard brush and 
sand, liitting him with tho brush until skin was 
nibl)od away and blood draw'ii. 

Allot lior form of tormont was tho Turkish 
ba.(h. Tlii.s wan mainly applusl to men who 
refus(5d to ilo munition work. Vbiriojis esc^aped 
French and Kussian prisonc^rs gav'^o similar 
accounts of it. 4’ho man would bo shut in a 
very hot i‘(K)iii until at the point of fainting, 
'riu'u he wouhl be dragged out and thrown, 
with little or nothing on, into the open air, 
Kometirncs into tlie .snow. Tin's would bo re- 
peated at int(T\'aIs for some weeks. 

“ Only after 4.') days of this treatment,’’ saal 
I wo Frcn<*h infantrymen, MaiU’ioo and Kjnile 
J^ebris, of Havre, who (^scaped in tho summer 
of 1917, “ were the men wdio refused to yield 
returned t o oam|). Thoyeamo back only to die 
short ly afterwards of galloping consumption.” 

In the French (lovernment report on 
Prisoners of War, publisheil in November, 191 (», 
some ingi'uious forms of using tho stake punish- 
ment w(Te d(?scribed. At ivonigsbruck, tho 
culprit, when tied to the tree or post, touched 
the ground only wdth his toes. At Stendal, 
the stake was not driven into the ground, 
but the prisoner had to carry it on his 
back, with his arms liound t» it, tho heavier 


end being uppermost. At Sennolager there 
was a punishment called the ” roof,” w hen an 
offender w^as hoisted on a tarred roof and 
expo.sed there in the sun for hours. 

At first, military prisoners were in many 
camps kejit in comparative idleness, having little 
to do save the regulation camp duties. This 
idleness was so severe a trial that many of them 
volunteered for farm and other work. Prisoners 
employed on fanns had, in many cases, tlie most 
endurable lot of any. 4’h(‘y had comparative 
freedom, they lived in the open air, they often 
established agreeable relations wdth tlie farmer’s 
families, and while their lot was vory far from 
one to be envied, it often presented a great con- 
trast to that of others still in the prison camps. 

The economic aspects of the (miplojmient of 
prisoner labour on the land were de.scribed by 
Mr. (jJerard after his return. to America: 

'riie priscjiier.s am li*a.siHl out or out to farms vory 
much a.s convicts arc scut out in tho south. For instanc.o, 
tho propriotor of a farm ^;focM to tho corps commamlor of 
liis district and asks for a certain luiinher of prisoners 
of \var to be allotted to him, 'I’hcse aro furnishocl, 
and ho is given an allowunce of 0|d. per day to faiy 
for their footl, and ho is required to pay th^'in only 7ii 
per day for their labour. 

That has had a very injurious result in prolonging 
tho war, becauso tho influontial class in (Jerinany is 
tho class of county sqiilms, or Junkers, 'rhoy live 
on tho prodiKits of their estates. Since the war they 
have obtained for their produce five to six times mom 
than in pea^’O time and they have had tho labour per- 
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KKITISH PRISONERS OK WAR IN (IHRMANY SETTING OUT FOR WORK. 


forriuMl hy prismioiN' of war at 7 ( 1 . u (lay. 'Phis lm«( 
on^atcil a Iar;jj(s cla'^.'i of pcopl(> who an* internet od in 
the war and a clasM tfiat has iiiosf or all 
to do with tho ^iovoriiinoiit of thi* counlry. Ono iicws- 
papc'r f)uhlish('d an arlicio callinp: attention to this fact. 
It WHS shortly afterwards suppressed for llirei* days. 
That is tlieir method of censorship. 

(Jradiiitilly tlio (Jorinan atiMioritic's. cuino lo 
s(H* th<^ ])(>ssihilil it\s of utilizing prisonor-of-war 
labour to tho full. Men wore drafted in ('ver 
ineretising numbers to mines, faetories and, 
Mnally, to the manufaetiire of munitions. No 
objeetion would have been rais:(*d to the 
(lermans employing their prisoners uraler fair 
conditions in siieli work as road-making, 
timber felling, ttgricidture or the like. Jhit 
the Hague regulations distinctly forba.de the 
utilization of prisoner-of-war labour for the 
manufatdure of weapons, munitions, etc. 'Phis 
provision was after a time openly violated. 
British, French, Russian and other prisoniTs 
were forced to construct trenches, to make 
munitions, and the like. The conditions of 
labour imposed upon them were of the 
severest kind. In many cases the men were 
hou.sed miserably away from tlie prison camps : 
they were roused soon after four in the morning 
and were kept at work from o a.rn. until 5 p.m. 
Their conditions, the tliseiplinc over them, and 
their treatment made their lot worse than that 
of slaves. 


.\ new stage in Dunisliments was begun. 'Pho 
crime of refusing to work was di'alt with 
drastically. "Pwo iustnudions for tlie camp at 
Wittenl||‘rg w(‘n/publishr‘d in an ollieial r(‘port 
in th<^ summer of 191 ti. "Phe first , signed ))y t he 
t/ommandant. was posttnl u]) in tic* eunip : 

is hrrrliy Kivcii tlwit on refusal lo work tlic 
;ruard have hrcii *linMl(*d iu llu* futun*, if ii('(>usiuri 
iin.si‘s, to iiiiiki* use of llu'ir wc»i[»oii.s. 

'Pile second was a paragraph in tlu* iustriie- 
lions given to 1 Ikj guards tliemsidves : 

The ,;uiii’ds ji n* cspi'i'ijill y ('ii joitii.d l•Iu•^yl'l icully to 
keep the prisoncr-i at w«ii‘k. Should the uMitude »*f t h,, 
pri.soii(‘r ih'inaiid tho iis** of the wi'iipoii, Ihi.s ..should 
(•m|)loy«*d without rc^^ard 1o coii'^cCjiiciiccs. In <h<' first 
phic(\ lhi> hayoiicf only is fu he iMuphiycd. 

d’hat this was no empty threat was shown 
in various eases. AVIkto the gnards did not tak<i 
imiiKHliati; action otlier pnnishnu*nt.s w(*re 
waiting. American ollieial visitors to Dyrotz, 
ill April, 1919, fonml that six mc*n, ineinding om^. 
corporal, liad lieen returned from a working 
cam|) to th»^ war (ram|) charged with dilatory 
work. T'h(*y had be(‘n plaecul in confin(*ment 
for seven days, with bread and water except on 
the fourth <lay. wlieu they had full eamf> ration. 
The men said, when (juestioiied, that as far as 
they could see tlay were ifuuishcd ))ccauMe they 
had be<*ri unable to do tlu' iimoimt of w^irk 
demanded — namely, two men finload a car 
in a day. 
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KRfTISH PRISONERS OF WAR IN GERMANY ENGAGED IN FARM WORK. 


"PluMr conditions of (!Ontim*niont were thus 
dosoribo<i : 

'riw six prisoiu'i’M were co»»fine<l in a small buiMinn 
made of boards, tlio door spnee ^ppniximately H ft. 
by H ft., with a ^abletl roof 1(.) ft. liiKh. Over the door 
was a window, which had been <dose<l with black tar 
pafier. The ofdy ventilation possible w'as throuj.di the 
cracks between the luiards. When the (rennan N. ('.(>. 
was asked why the wind<iw was cJose<l h(' replied that 
darkness was one of the speeitied conditions of the 
state of “arrest.” It was then sugj^ested that the 
window coiihl be darkei\ed and still left open for v<*ntila- 
tion, siiuMi otfierwise pro[)er ventilation could not be 
He<Mired. No hlatikets or mattresses were to Im? furnished 
save on the day on which th(' imm n»ceived their full 
ration. 'I’la* <loor was locked and a sentry posted 
outside tlie building. 

;\ ninnlMT of |)ri.snncr.s, particularly Briti.sh 
and Krcneh, refused to In dp at tdl in tlio nmnu- 
ftieture of weapons tluit could be used aj^rdnst 
their own countrymen. Tht^ Germans htul one 
terri})le weapon agjainst them — star\’ation. 
Their parcels from liome vvon» cut off. Their 
fotnl .su|)ply Wits cut down. Yot many of them 
Htd(Ni out and stood out successfully. 

At Krupp’s there were, by the latter part 
of 19 Hi, no less than 1,.^)00 French prisoners at 
work and many hundreds of others of different 
nationalities. Some prisoners wlio escaped 
reported that various British prisoners htwi bet'n 
forced to w’ork wnth them. The beginning of 
the year 1917 ^aw a remarkable extension of 
this policy of exploiting prisoner labour. In 


iwldition to about 1,700 prisoners of various 
nalionalities available in Germany alone, 
the Germans seized on the iiuhistrial p()])ulatiou 
of Belgium and on mnubers of Poles, h^.very- 
w'here, wdiere they eoidd he used, gangs ot 
|)risoners could be found. 

Early in 1917 there was an unfortunate 
dispute between tlie Allied and the German 
Governments over tlie question of working 
prisoners of war within the /.one of fire. The 
German Government charged both the British 
and the French with doing this, declared that 
it had done nothing of the kind, and announced 
its intention of taking reprisals. Actually th(^ 
British Government had moved its prisoners 
far back, and the French Gov^eriiment had 
expressed its willingness to enter into an 
arrangement to dp the same. In the inonlli 
of May JiOrd Newton, in a speech in the 
H 0 U.S 0 of Lord.s, stated that, despite tlie 
denials o£ the German Government, several 
parties of British prisoners had been secretly 
kept for months within four or five miles of the 
trenches on the German front, and treated in 
an extremely harsh and cruel way. They 
were not allowed to write home, and until some 
of the men escaped no one in England knew of 
the existence of their camps. They were given 
barely sufficient food to keep body and soul 
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together. They were robbed of their overcoats 
and never given even a change of clothes. 
They were brutally ill-used in many respects 
and a good many of them had died. 

Lord Newton’s w’ords were based on the 
statement of three men of the Dorsets who 
were captured ir' front of Heaiimont Hamel 
on January 11, 1917, and who escaped in the 
following April. 

Their company raided a sector of the German 
line and captured two dug-outs. Soon after- 
wards it was surrounded by a considerable 
force of Germans, who seized about eighty 
r^nk and file and one officer. The men w(‘re 
taken to (^ambrai. Here tliey found between 
:ibO and 400 other Hritish prisoners, some 
captured as early as November, 1910. They 
were working behind the German lines at 
'Frescault, and were absolutely isolated. They 
were allowed to write post cards, but f h(*8e were 
('vidently destroyed by their guards, for they 
never reached home. 

In nu<l -January, 100 prisoners were sent as 
a working party to Krvillers, where they wore 
put to roiwi-makiag six miles behind the 
German lines. They were housed in a large hut. 

“ Oiu: food,” said two of the men who escaped, 
‘‘rronsisted of a (juarter loaf of German black 


bread (about J lb.) a day, coffee without sugar 
and milk, in tla* e^irly morning an<l again at 
4.:i0, anrl thin nou|j at inid-tlay. 'Fhe German 
soldiers were given for their rations a wholo 
h>af a day, good thick soup with beans and 
meat in it, coffee, jam and sugar, two cigars 
and three cigarettes a day. Nobody here 
received any parcels nr letters.” 'Phey, of 
course, could not, tor e^ve'u fact that they 
were aliv’C bad not. b<>en notified. They stayed 
at Ervillers for four wi^eks “ We never saw 
the Coinmandant. A iion-eommissionetl 
officer was in charge of us.” 

After a month (h(\y wen^ si'iit to Sauehy- 
Lestree, about 12 mile's h(*hinel the lirms. 
TheT«» were about SO or 90 now (be^ rewt had 
lallen ill. “They had eiysentery fre)m eating 
Ijad swexles, whie'h the*y liad piclmd up in the 
tielels, and they w<‘n^ als») sutTering from 
starvat ion.” 

Here the same fare'e^ e»f writing post e*ards 
that were^ neve*r delive‘re.*d was rei)eHit<M|. iMe'ii 
who had writte'u at intervals during fenir meaiths 
heiel waitenl vainly for ri'plies. Their ist)latioii 
e*an bo imagine'd. I’aree^ls, fooel, e‘Ie)llu’ng, 
be)oks, all liu> glimpse's of relied’ lliat- reuu'h mejst 
prisoina’s, wea'ej elenienl tluMii. Thedr frieiiels at 
homo we TO l(>ft to be‘liev«‘ the'in de'ad. 
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“ Wo woro rio\'or given any clothes, and had 
to work, live and sloop in the same gannonts,” 
said the men. . “ Wo wore not even given a 
shirt. Wo arrived back in the i^ritish lines iu 
th(' same uniforms iu which wo were captured, 
and in which wo had worked in ail weathers, 
rain and sun. 'J’h(^ro wore no means of drying 
them, and when we got wot wo had. to sleep in 
our wot things.’' 

In lime those who were left — there were only 
(>() now were sent to Sauchy-dauchy. J4ard 
work, insullicii'iit food and ex|)osuro liad 


Germany told how they had seen their inert 
broiiglit biu?k from the prison camps on tlej 
western front. Then some men who got away 
from Humeln told how there had arrived there 
during March 30 British soldiers all so 
weak that they had to be carried to the camp 
hospital. Their appearance caused conster- 
nation among the prisoners already then^ 
"I’hey were living skeletons. Tht y ravenously 
clutched at food offered them. 

“ I never saw men look so liad as they did, 
even after they liad been in hospital," said one 



RUSSIAN PRISONERS OF WAR AT DOBERITZ DRAWING A CART. 


removed nearly half. At Sauchy-Oauchy food 
and treatment showi'd some improvement. 
The men were housed in a disused brick kiln. 

Three men saw a chance for liberty. One 
night they dropped outside the kiln, slipped 
past the sentries, and made westwards, guided 
by the flash of the British guns. Ihey crossed 
the German trenches to the British lines, 
where they were recei\ed by the Australians. 
The corporal, who weighed thirteen stone at 
the time he was captured, w^eighed only eight 
stone when he got back. And he had to be 
carriofl in a stretcher before the Medical Board. 

Other prisdners escaping ^ from camps in 


British [irivate who escaped from this district 
in May, 1917. “ We fellows could hardly cat 

our own food wdien we saw them." 

In time they recovered sufficiently to tell 
their experiences. Some had b?en oaptnroil on 
the Somme in July, 1916. Instead of being 
sent to Germany they were kept w’orking 
immefliately behind the line, in the neighbour- 
hood. of Cambrai. They declared that they 
hwl been starved and beaten. Several luwl 
been wmiinded by shell fire from our own guns. 
Finally they became so ill that they w'ere sent 
to Germany. They said that they had left 
numbers of our own men at or near Cambrai 
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and Lille. They had heard nothing from home, 
for only one of them had been reported as 
“ prisoner of war.” 

A Canadian sergeant who was l-hero thus 
described the men : 

'I’hey Hrrivod in such a weak condition that they had 
to bo carriod from tho station to tho hospital, and I 
inysolf holpod to carry ton of them. They wore in a 
terrililn state, human skeletons and absolutely lousy, 
au<l not ono of tliein could walk. 

'rhey had been giviMi no clothes ami almost no fot>d 
in F’ramre. They were kept in hospit id for some time 
wluui they camo to us, but even when they left hospital 
1 m'ver saw such-lookinf; people. ^J’hey fell upon any 
food they could get. 'Pbey W(‘re made <o start, working 
at Harnoln long before they wore lit. 

^ While working behiml the lines around Cambrai, 
they hatl been drafted about to sovi'ral camps, ami all 
tin* while had received sirareely enough food to keep 
body and soul together. Further, tliey ha<l been 
subjected to brutal treatment, being flogged l>y their 
guards. 

A jirivato in Gordons who cscixpod from 
W'cstcrholt in May said that among the 
])risonors brought into that camp was a 
priv'ato in the l..ancashiro Fusiliers, one of tho 
11)0 inon captured iii October, 19 Id. 'Fhoy 
had l)ocn kept at work beliind tho lines in 
Kranco. Out of IdO mon taken, 40 <liod liy 
Jaimary. Tho Fusilier broke down and was 
sent into Germany. 

“ I was first taken to Lille,” said the Fusilier, 
” and made to work about four miles behind 
the Gennan lines, between tho German big 
guns and tho front. Wc w<*ro v(*ry badly 
treat ( hJ, knt>ckod about by guards, and kept in 
sheds with fjnly a little straw on tho floor. W'o 
liad to work all day at making roads, unloading 
stor(>s, and generally cHaring up. The men 
v\'('re dying at tho rato of four a <iay.” 

Wdien some of our men, after being broken 
<iown in health by hardshi|)s behind tho front 
lines, wero sent back to Mindon irospital, 
their condition excited pity even among the 
fJermans there. One German interpreter said 
to th(?m that, liaving been so badly treate«l 
in Franco, they wY)uld bo allowed to write two 
letters and tAvo post cards saying that they 
were prisoners and where they were, ddie ot her 
{irisoners made a colleetion of food for them. 

Immediately these fact.s boeanio kno\Mi to 
th(^ authorities tho strongest pos.sihlo roproson- 
tations were mode, and early in Juno Mr. Hope 
wa.s able to announce in the House of (Commons 
that an arrangement had beiMi arrived at with 
the German Government for the withdrawal of 
British prisoners 30 kilometers behind the 
firing lino. Two thou.sand British prisoners 
of war hafl already been withdrawn. 



\hlliotl r- J ry. 

LORD NEWTON, 

Of the Prisoners of War Department of the 
Foreiftn Office. 


I'ncaNiiu'ss over tlu^ tn‘atmcnl of prisoners 
aroused by accounts wliich iMuwhod lOnghuid 
of tlio concealment of men on tlu^ \\'(‘sti».*n 
Front wfis grei^ly intensiru*d by a statemruit 
at the t'lid of May, 1917, that the Kaiser, who 
liad )>ceii visiting the Arras Front, harl told Ills 
sohliers tluit th«\y were to luiti^ the Dritish as 
lieartily as their eapaeily for righteous \\rath 
would permit, and that in futiin* no ])ris()n(^rs 
were to Im^ taken nor any m<*rey shown. 
Prisoners who might he taken w'(‘re to h(' 
tn'ated with tlu* utmost severity. 

How faithfully the? Kais(?r's troops obeyed 
these instruct ions was show n hy an aerconnt 
given hy two Australians captured in the 
.Hindenhurg line after a hig attack on April 1 1. 
Their story was reconled hy Gai)tain G. K. . 
Bean, ollicial Press correspondent with tla^ 
Australian for<*es in F^a.nc(^ A thousand 
A»istralians were captured, e.ut off hy German 
machine guns. They were giv(‘n vf'ry little 
food, treated with harslun^ss. and even many 
hjylly wounded men w<to forced to set out 
on the march to Germany. On the third day 

they were piiicluMl for hungi'r l>y this lime. Ami 
possibly tho vilhigco-s on their route conhl .s»‘c it. Tor 
in every little Fr<*nch yilhi^'c through which they 
the villagei's ciuno out of the coMiigi's mid tried to got 
a loaf of hnovd Ihrowgh to them, or at least a drink of 
w'ater. Tho Australians were inar^-hing, roughly in 
fours, with two closely set lilies of guards walking 
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outHidc thi-in. Thfst* men were lAkeii frern a resting: 
Imttulion of li PriiHHirtn (Jnard division, anti their orders 
elearly were to stop uny food or drink renchiiiK these 
famished Aust ralians. 

As the fohimn reached the village the Fremdi inhabi- 
tants would throng? the streets watching it pass. “ The 
Knmeh wouUl give you anything they had,” <jno of the 
men sai<l. A little, girl ran out from a cottage with 
bread. The guard Mma<‘ke«l her in the face. 'Phe bread 
they used to throw into the gutter. A Frenchman 
tried ia give the Australians a bucket of water to drink. 



FRENCH PRISONERS REPAIRING THE 
TRAM LINE IN FRANKFORT. 

The guard upsc^Mhe water and threw the pail over the 
niati. ,A woman tried to give them bread. A Prus.sian 
soldier hit lier in the face and knocked lier down. Jn 
one place a French |)ricst edged up with a hiaf under 
his arm to pass it to our men. A German soldier 
was «»atching him- out of the corner of his eye. An old 
woman, seeing this, tugged the priest back by his clothes. 
And this sort of sirene was repeated until the .Australians, 
however Inmgry or thirsty, could not bear to bring 
sm-h treatment on the Preneh for their kindne*ss, but 
learned to shake their hea<ls wlien offered food or 
drink. 

Two flays later they wvrv inoved by train 
to IJlit*. A woman who threw them packets 
of cigarettes waxs arrested l)y a military police- 
man. The men were (lividofl into parties of 

110 etu?h, and each party was marched into a 
separate room in the upper storey of an old 
green fort. 

For five nights ami six days 110 Australians lived 

111 the room when' the esca|K?d men were. It is the 
first lime in our count ry’s history that Atistralian.s have 
o<‘er Muffere<l organised tortun'. The rcxun was about 
60 ft. by 20 ft. The floor was tiled. For a few minuter 
each day the men were allowed into the yard for exercii^. 
Tlieir only convenience for all sanitary purposes was one 
iHim'l, which sto^l in the corner, uncovered, llic 
windows had to be shut, for they slept on the tiled floor 


without a blanket, though snow fell at night, and 
their food was too little to keep life together. They 
were given one-seventh of a loaf of bread that is, one 
slice per man — with some fermented mangolds each 
day, with one cup of coffee at night and one in the 
morning. When the man who took the barrel each 
flay downstairs to clean it asked for a glass of water 
the guard would not allow it. 'J'he cook refused a mark 
offered for a little bread. They were not once allowed in 
wash until the last day, when they cleaned up to leave. 

At the oml of it a German corporal came into the 
room. He asked them if they knew what they wore 
there for. They saiil, ” No.” Ho said, ” You may 
write and tf*ll your people and your Government all 
about it — just what has happened — and say that 
you are hf’sre as a punishment. Seven wrecks ago the 
German Government wrote to the British Govern- 
ment about the employment of prisoners near the line, 
and they have not yet received an answer.” The Afis- 
tralians fohl him it was a lie — there was not a German** 
prisfmer wilhin 20 or .'10 kilometreu of tho lim*. Thf:se 
men had passed hundreds of times in our back areas 
companies of fat, well-clothed, happy-looking Gennans 
20 miles behind tho Hrilish line, with Australians ami 
Tommies alike giving them cigarettes, aiifl only tlie 
French people, whf)sc homes they have ravaged, showing 
tho least resentment. But they knew their protest 
coulfl make no ilifference. 

On this (lay 240 of the Australians were 
sent by train to work on a dutup close behind 
tlie front. Here they were put in a farm 
near a double company of English and Scoteli 
troops and set t o work unloatUng stores. Their 
food was a daily ration of one-third of a loaf, 
coffee before tfiey left in the morning, aud a 
midday stew of horseflesh and a little barley. 
Tho prisoners were driven to beg tlieir guards 
to let them out any sort of grass that could he 
eaten — c^ven dandelions, stinging nettles and 
rape. They picked iip potato peelings which 
the Germans threw out. On this stuff the men 
hecame so weak that, at the time the two 
escaped, they were falling at the rate of four a 
day. 


Even while conditions in many of thecarnixs 
in Germany itself wert^ beginning to improve, 
a new |>roblem arose. Detachments of men 
were picked out from different districts in th(^ 
spring of 191(1 and dispatched to the Eastern 
Front. Here for a time they were lost to sight. 

Many of the men were sent to Libau, where 
they were put under harsh discipline. They 
at first received no poi^cels, and were not 
allowed to purchase food, and the food supplied 
to them was barely enough to sustain life. 
The port of Libau itself was a centre of misery. 
The civil population were starving and in 
rags. According to statements reaching Eng- 
land, the very women of the place were com- 
pelled by the German authorities to work at 
such tasks as coaling, loading ships, and the 
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like. The priftoners tried sometimes to buy a 
little food from them. Occasionally, despite 
(he rule.s, a man here and there managed to 
purchase a loaf of black bread, the usual price 
being three marks. The bread was so coarse 
and sour that it brought on dysentery. 

The prisorlen were housed in a building 
overlooking the harbour. They slept on bare 
boards. They were roused at four in tlie 
morning, started work at live, and were not 
back until six at night. Their labour was of 
the heaviest kind, and they were kept at it 
with remorseless severity. Punishments were 
ftjf:*querit and lieavy. Men were strung up by 
the wrists or sent to solitary eonfirn'ment on 
any excuse. It was not uncommon to have 
20 men tied to stakes at the same time. 
There were four cells wliich (he men themHelv(‘s 
described as- “absolutely Black Holes of 
Calcutta.'’ 

After six weeks parcels from home began to 
arrive. Most of these had been s(» d<‘hiycd on 
the way that their bread and other perishabh^ 
contents were un(*atable. Naturally there 
was much illness, which was aggravated by 
the damp, raw and imcertain nature of the 
Baltic climate. The men looked back on their 
(»ld life in camps such as Doberitz and Spandau 


»vs days of luxury and ease. They maintained 
their spirits in wonderful fashion. From their 
windows they could see, tinu^ after time, the 
(merman Meet go out; then they would watcrh 
for its return. \\ }u‘n on one occasion it came 
bait*k with s(*veral ot th(‘ ships bmlly damagt'd 
the prisoneis cheered each other with tlu' news 
(hat we had won. TIh'v counted (he funtTals 
of the sailors -over oO in three days. “This 
was our one recn*ation,“ said out* of them 
afb'rwards. 

A worse fate than (•ontin(‘inent at Libau w'as 
in store for many of the prisoners. In Feb- 
ruary, 1917, r)00 men wc‘r(' picketl out and 
were told that they were («> be sent to the 
Russian tiring lim? as a reprisal for the British 
sending (icrman prisoners to their front in 
I ranee. The num W(M*e march(‘fl sonu' dist ance 
through deep snow. 'rh(*ir new* home was a 
big tent, slight ly warmed by sonu' small stoves. 

Here the men liv’cd togetljer through the 
rigours of a Russian winttT. Disciplinary 
measures against them wen* intensified. I’heir 
food w'as reduct'd to two m(*als a day, acom 
coffee and black bread in the morning, and a 
thin soiq) at night. No parcels reaclu'd th(*m. 
They were forbiddt'n to smokt*, evc*n though 
t hey luul ( obacco. Fac'h day t hey W(*re marched 
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f)ut to Mh‘ (Joriiian trenohe.s, and kopt working 
for 10 hoiirn uiidor Hnssiiui sli(dl-firt>. They 
liad no cliango of clothing ; sonic of them liad 
no lihinkcls ; soin(‘ had l(»st tlicir kits fin tJic 
inarch. 

'rh( ir chief sufferings wi're from cold and 
starv-ation. There wen' .‘lo degrees of frost, 
and men were working up to tlieir kncc*s in 
snow. Ily f*arly in April ov<‘r 200 of tlu* 500 
luul been sent to hosjiital badly frostbitten. A 
number died. Some of tlie letters sent home 
by these men, passed by the G(*rman censor, 
made as pitiful reading as anything in t his war. 

“ 'riie men are so frost bittern here, it is pitiful 
to see*,” wrote> one. ” Tell motlier anel father 
not to worry,” wrote one of the Royal Naveil 
Division. “ If my time cf)me*s it ceimes. The 
cold alone* is nc'urly (‘iiough to kill e:>ne>. My 
hands are still too froze*n to write well, but 
tins is tb(* tirst time they ha\e b(‘e*n able to 
write* at all.” ” W'e* arej suffe*ring terribly 
here*,” wreite? a Coldstrenim Guardsman to his 
wife. “ \\’e are* not ge'tting any letters or 
parct‘1s freim home*, anel continually- (word 
ele*leted liy censeir) -by the colei, as the weathe^r 
has be*(‘n inte'iisely ceild, hard freist, sneiw 
steirms. 'riie^ eliscipline is ve*ry strict and the? 
punishmeTits heavy, and it is just an awful and 
most miserable* existence. We can do not hifig 
at this end, but you in Kng|anel must cenne? 


quickly to our rescue. After nearly thive 
ye*ars of suffering and exile this iMinishmont 
become*s almost unbearable. Up at 4 a.m., 
coffee at 4.4.5. We work in the trenches for 
ten hours under sliell-fire, and get back to camp 
at 5 p.m., when soup is served out, b\it it is not 
enough or very nourishing. Half a loaf of 
breatl a day. So you can guess we are - (word 
d(*leted by censor). Keep smiling ! Hojie it 
will not be long before we meet again.” 

” Honestly^ Kit ,” wrote another to his wife, 
“ I thought I was going mad ! We have come 
through a terrible ordeal, and I am, and always 
will be, thankful to God for bringing n^o 
through it.” 

Of the Itritish prisoners captured outside the 
ICuropoan tighting area, those in South-West 
Africa aiul in Mesopotamia aroused most att(‘u- 
tion. The British subjects who were seized by 
the Germans in South-Wi^st Africa, subse- 
quently to b(? released by General Smuts’s 
Army% were exposed in most cases to every 
possible humiliation. The Germans evidi^ntly 
purposed to lowc'r (heir pn?stige in any way 
they could in the eyes of the natives. Accord- 
ingly they treated them like slaves, inflicting 
in addition physical hardships which would 
have wrecked any but the hardiest constitu- 
tions. 

The report of an Oflicial Commission of Kn- 
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(juiry into the at rocities against British prisoners 
in (Jorinan South-West Africa was published at 
Cape Town, in April, 191(». This report showed 
tliat our prisoners were persistently starved 
an<l t hat there was a complete lack of organiza- 
tion or central control. 

When' British oflicers complained to the 
(lovernor, J)r. Seitz, about their rat ions l)e told 
them that they should bo most thankful for 
what they got. “ We did not invite you to 
this country. You invaded the country and 
fought us with natives/’ he ad<le<l. 

Th(^ food allowances of the British ofTi<‘crs 
were cut down as a disciplinary measure after 
the escape of a couple of tlaur number. 'J'ho 
rations of t-he non-co7nmissioned ofTieers and 
men were reduced almost to starvation point and 
wi're only lialf those issued to the German 
troops. ]\Ien sat in <|ueues waiting an oppor- 
tunity to drink the blood of slaughtered oxen, 
and they boiled the soft part of the hides of 
cattle in order to extract nutriment. They 
were not supplied \vith sutliciont clothing. 

(’aptain Geary, who \vas taken prisoner at 
Santfontcnn, was ])laced in solitary confinement 
for six and a half months in a c(dl, thirteen feet 
by s(?ven feet, infest(‘d w'ith liugs and in a 
shocking sanitary condition. Be was tnaited 
liarshly and callously. His food was coars(‘ 
and insufficient and he was only allowed a shorts 
period of exercise each day with convicted 
criminals. No charge was laid against him 
and his protests were unheeded. Cafitain 
Muiiro was treated similarly to Captain Geary, 
but his doteuti(m was only for 24 days. 

The political prisoners confined in VVindhuk 
were mostly Ifritish. They were obliged to 
sleep ten in a small cell. The door was locked 
nightly and was not opc^ned in any circum- 
stances for 12 hours. There was considerable? 
dysenterj’^ amongst the prisoners and the 
cojiditions were most disgusting. 

When thcs(? facts became known a loud 
outcry was raised in South Africa for the 
[mnislunent of the guilty Germa.n officers. 
Gtiieral Botha, however, announce<l that ht? 
had been in communication with the Jm[)erial 
Government on the matter and the Government 
tissumed the attitude that it would not take 
revenge, although it naturally condemned in the 
strongest possible itianner the actions disclosed 
in the Report. 

Much concern was felt in England over the 
fate of the British prisoners captmed by the 
Turks at Kut-ebAmara, and in other Mesopo- 


tamian operations. The majority f)f thesi? 
were liulian troo|)s; but in addition to the 
Indians there were within the 'I’urkish Empin\ 
fully 2,555 wdiite ineu kept as [)ri.soner.s. By 
thebeginnirg of It) 17, 481) luid (lied iu captivity, 
a fact which, in itself, is ehxpu'ut. 

The Turks (Unvoted souu* attemt ion to the 
earn of the Brithsh officers. General Townshend 



AN AUSTRALIAN PRISONER OF WAR 
at SCHNEIDHMUHL, in POSEN, 

In coat and boots provided by the Australian 
Comforts Fund. 

ill psirtieular, was treated withgr(‘at distiriet ion. 
The troops suffcTed heavily, ('specially imme- 
diately after their rapture. They had btu'u 
reduced to a \'(Ty low state, pln'sieally, during 
the long si('ge. Nearly all of them w'en? in 
poor condition, mer(4y skin and Ixjnf*. After 
the surr(?nder they weiT? marelusl acros-s parts 
of Mesopotamia, sometimos many hundred 
miles, often under very trying conditions. 
They lost heavily during thesd marches, and 
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soino mon \v(t<‘ rodiKMMl t(i oat grass. Once 
they r(*ach(*(l their difTereat destinations, how- 
ever, th(‘ir treatment was gem^rally bettor. 
They werf^ able, in many eases, to buy foo<l from 
the natives if tliey hat I money. Prisoner after 
prisoner wr(»tt) tiiat he we.s (tomfortablo and 
treated with kindness. “ We are allowed 
money and parcels/’ one sergeant to his 

l)rother; “no papers. Wo are in a beautiful 
f)lace, a lovely climate and they are doing 
everything they can to make us eoiufortable/’ 
This I(*ttor was typical of others. 

There is no doubt but that sonn^ of the 
prisoners suffered groat hardships, particularly 
sick men. from lack of medical comforts. 
Others found it hard to ada|)t thoinsolves to 
Turkish coik lit ions. 

Fn June, 191(5, alarmist reports came to 
England from (’airo that the British prisoners 
in 'I’m key were being badly treated. One 
man <lcclared that he sawJSO prisoners at 
Katina, in Northern Syria, in a most deplor- 
able condition, 'i’heir only ration was soup. 
Another man, who was for some time near the 
prisoners of war camp in the Taurus, said that 
more than half the men captured at Kut were 
dead. There were many oomplainta of lack of 
hospital treatment. 

The question of how lx)st to help oiu* prisoners 
aroused from the first the close attention of 
the British Government. Possible aid was 
naturally of two kinds, the immediate relief of 

It 

pressing personal needs and diplomatic or 


military action — such as representations to 
Germany through neutral Powers, special 
agreements with the enemy, publicity given to 
the wrongs of prisoners, and reprisals against 
German subjects in our hands. 

In order to relievo immediate necessities a 
number of Prisoners of War Societies was 
formed. Some of them were regimental, for 
men of a particular section of the Army, some 
were territorial, as for Kent or Surrey, and 
some were general. A Central Prisoners of 
War Help Committee was established in 
London. This, as far as possible coordinated 
the w'ork of the different organizations/ tried 
to prevent overlapping* and made itself a 
headquarters of information and help for the 
prisoners. It worked in close conjunction with 
the Swiss Red Cross. This stage of the organi- 
zation of relief was described in Chapter CIJ. 

I’he Swdss “ Bureau de Secours aux Prison - 
niers de Guerre cooperated with all the 
belligerent Powders in a w ay worthy of the nio.st 
splendid traditions of tliat great body. The 
British section did a very extensive work in the 
supply of btead and other foo<istuffs to prisoners. 

Much invaluable service was done by the 
numerous voluntary committees in the United 
Kingdom, and the condition of the prisoners 
during the first two years of the . war would 
have been almoH unendurable but for their 
aid. It became evident in time, however, that 
further organization was necessary. The 
Central Committee in London had no power to 
compel obedience. There was a vast amount 
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i>f overlapping. Some prisoners received par- 
cels from many sources, far more than they 
could use. Others received scarcely any, and 
*a few none. Many privately -sent parcels were 
btvdly packed, wrongly addressed, and stocked 
with perishable goods that ought never to have 
been sent. G'Tinan agents used the plan of 
free dispatch of parcels to send concealed 
infonnation. Injudicious friends tried ti> 
smuggle forbidden artich^s, such as nevvspaiM*rs, 
to ])risoners, with the result that sometimes 
whole })atches of suppliers were held up. 

In 8(*ptember, 1910, the War Odicc and 
Foreign Office arranged that th(‘ .Joint War 
Committee of tlie British lied Cross Society 
and the Ord(*r of St. John should tak(* over all 
(|uestions • rclat ing to the welfare of British 
prisoiiers, both civilian and military. A special 
committee was formed, under the title of. iht? 
Central Prisoners of War Committee, with Sir 
Starr Jameson as Oiairman, supj)orted by Sir 
William Garstin, the FTon. \V. II. Goschen, 
Mr. W. K. I fume- Williams, K.(\, M.P., General 
Sir (Jiarles INI. Clarke, Mr. N. K. W aterhouse. 
Mr. Rowland Berkeley, and Mr. P. 1). Agnew, 
the last being managing director. 

This Cotnmittee undertook to furnish every 
British and Indian Prisoner of War in Gennany, 


Austria, lurkey and Bulgaria, whetiu'r military 
or civ'il, with a supply of food ami clothing 
surticient for his needs, from r)«*cember 1, 19l«, 
on\\ ards until the eml of the war. It was 
given, what tlu' former committee lackt*<i, 
authority. 1 he difterent care (‘ominit tees and 
regimental associations came to a certain (*xtenf 
under its din*ction, inasmuch as their |)arceb 
could not be sent without its approval, except 
to officers. 

The ( \‘nt ral ( \>minit t ('(« aimcHl at pr^^serving 
the local (‘ntiiusiasm of the nuna'rous Prisoners 
of W'ar organizations throughout the country, 
and in particiilai* it desired to retain the gifts 
and personal work the numbers of men and 
women who had adopted prisoners, and wlu) 
had pledged theruseb’es to see aftcT their com- 
fort. It determined, howe\’(*r. to abolish 
entirely tlie old system of priva.te parcels, 
except for ofli(‘crs. Regulations were' issued 
that no post t)nic(* would handle a |)are<*l for 
a prisoner of war unless that pare(*l had a 
special lalad on it issued by the Central J’ri.soners 
of War (.^amnit te(‘. TTiis label was only servtui 
out by the Committee to l^cal associations 
which had receiv’ed its permission to dispat (di 
parc(*ls. Kaeh one of th(‘ workers engaged in 
packing or dispatching at thesi* local assoeiatiom 
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had >ns or her n'cord examined. The Central 
Committee virtually entered into a pledge that 
nothing should he sent through in tht^ parcels 
('xeept articles in keepitig with the regulations 
laid down by the German Government. A 
number of standard parcels were planned, and 
planned on a very liberal scale, and the amount 
of food and clothing to be supplied to each 
[)risom*r as supplementary to his* German 
rations was amplt^ 

There came many protests, however, from 
the fric^nds and relatives of prisoners against 
the prohibition of private parcels. The pro- 
hibition was consequently modified to some 
ext(*nt, people being |)ermitted to dispatch 
goods from certain well-known shops and stores. 

In addition to its services for the supply of 
food and clothing the Committee further had a 
Record Department where an account w as kept 
of the whereabouts and state of all British 
prisoners of war. This information was care- 
fully collected from various sources, such as 
the German Red Ooss list of prisoners. War 
OlTico Regimental Lists, and the like. The 
(\)mmitteo undertook all the numerous neces- 
sary miscellaneous services required, such as 
meeting, an<l providing teinj)orary accom- 
modation for, repatriated men and women, 
(lie giving <if information to relatives and the 
lik('. Its plans for prisoners shbw ed a thorough- 
ness lieyond anything hitherto attempted. It 
(rame in for a certain amount of criticism, but 
tht? general opinion of those most capaVde of 
forming a judgment was that in establishing it 
and in giving it pow'er to organi/.e relief the 
British Government had acted on tlie right lines. 

The diplomatic side of work for the relief 
of prisoners of war received at times some un- 
favourable comment. The British Government 
nM*ogni/etl from thd beginning its duty to do 
('Vi'rything possil)le to help jjrisoners of war by 
any m(*aus in its power. Some things were 
clone |)romf)tly and well. But other things 
w’cre dealt with in a w^ay that suggested an 
inability on the part of the authorities to decide 
oiu and, regardless of difticulties, to keep to, 
a fixed policy. 

One failure of the authorities w'as to utilize 
to thc^ fidl the sympathetic influ(m*e of neutral 
nalioTis. A certain timidity was revealed from 
the beginning in giving publicity to details 
about the sufferings of our prisoners. Care 
was, however, taken to secure these details. 
Lord Newton time after time in the House of 
Lords told something of Al’hat Wias learned. 


A Record Committee, to which reference has 
been made earlier in this chapter, was appointed 
by Sir John Simon, in September, 1915, tq^ 
collect, verify, and record information as to tlic 
treatment of British subjects, military and 
civil, who had been prisoners in the Imnds of 
the enemy. Its full title was “ The Govern- 
ment Committee on the Treatment by the 
Enemy of British Prisoners of VV'ar.” Mr. 
Justice Younger was the chaimian, supported 
by a strong CommitR^o, including representatives 
of the War Ofliee, Homo Oflfiee and Foreign 
Office, and Mrs. Darley Livingstone was Hoiu 
Secretary. This Commit te() did its w'ori< 
with great thoroughness, carefully cross- 
exaruining every returned man. Save, how - 
ever, ill a few cases, notably in the Ri'ports on 
Wittenberg anil • Gardclecen, tlie authorities 
failed to use this information as it might well 
have been used as a powerful lever to bring the 
influenee of the w'orld against the German 
policy of cruelty tow ards the hi^lploss men in its 
power. Yet hero was a ease wlioro systematic 
and continuous publicity could scarcely lia\'e 
failed to render great services in ehec-king 
German abuses and in fostering tliosc.^ inflm^nees 
which undoubtedly existed in Germany favour- 
ing the more humane treatment of the nK‘ii. 

Most valuable w'ork for the prisoners was 
accompli shed, as has already been said, by 
Mr. Gerard. Jlis task was later, after he left 
Berlin, taken over by the Dutch Minister. It 
was through Mr. Gerard that a mutual agree- 
ment w as arrived at between the British and the 
Gorman Governments to repatriate permanently 
disabled prisoners. Tlie Dutcdi Bed Cross 
cooperated very aeJively in this. Numhers of 
iighting men wdio had lost limbs or were liope- 
lessly invalided w’cre sent home. The np(ioar- 
ance of our own men wdien they came among us 
was in many eases the most conclusive proof 
of (he horrors they hail endured. Sona^ of 
them had so changed that thiMr wdves could not 
at first recognize them. 

Another great stage in securing bidter treat- 
ment for the most heltiless of the prisoners 
w^as reached by the agreement in May, 1915, 
that British and German wounded and invalided 
combatant prisoners of war .should be trans- 
ferred to Switzerland. In this ease w^e were 
following a precedent set by our ally, France. 
By agreement between Franco and 6ennnny 
one hundred consumptive prisoners 6f each 
country were sent to Switzerland, and the.se 
wCrt) follo\ted by itiany others, niunbering in 
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ill 1.247 within a few weeks. The first IJritish 
party, numbering between three tind four 
1‘unilred, arrived in Swit/.erland on May 11. 

< )t her parties soon followed. Our i rieii were wel - 
<‘oinod V)y the Swiss in the warmest possibh* 
iashion. “ It is dilTuMilt to write calmly 
about it,"’ wrote Mr. Grant Duff, the British 
Minister, “for the simple reason that I have 
never before in my life seen sucdi a welcome 
accorded to anyone, although for the 
last 28 years I have been present at 


every kin<l of function in lialf the capitals of 
Europe. 

Our men wore hound for Chateau d’Oex. 
The day bi^fon^ they arrived the IVefet-t issued 
a notice that (everyone was to wtnir his best 
clothes : evT*ry house was hung with flowers 
and flags and garlands stret<*hod across the 
.streets 

Our men were astounded at th(^ welcome. 
Many of them were crying like chi Wren ; a few 
fainted from emotion. As one private said to 
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the British Minister, “ God bless you, sir ; it’s 
like drop|)inK right into 'eaven from ’ell.” 

The British Government seemed unable to 
eome fo a fixed resolution over the question of 
reprisals for German outrages against British 
prisoners. A somewhat unfortunate and ill- 
consi<i(*red attempt to impose special treatment 
on German submarine officers early in the 
war had brought about (|iii(*k eounter action 
in G(*rmany and was abandoned. The pro- 
posal that (jJerman prisoners in our hands 
should b(' treated in similar fashion to our 
prisoner's by the Germans was reganled by 
many with great dislike. The Frencli Govem- 
m(‘nt op('nly adopted this policy. German 
prisoners in France' were to be treated in the 
same way, put to the same labour, and fed in 
thr sa ne w ay as French prisoners in Cierinany. 



THE VICOMTESSE DE LA PANOUSE, 
Chairman of the French Red Cross Committee. 

In some eases definite improvements in the 
treatment of the French prisoners w-en' secured 
by this. But the general feeling in Fngland 
was that oven the policy of outrage and in- 
humanity in GiTinany would not justify the 
British authorities in taking harsh measures 
against enemy subjects in our hands. 

Tile policy of the British Army towards its 
prisoners was one of great liberality. Ofticers 
and men w^re well feil, well housed, and well 
cared for. This was the opinion, not only of 


British observers, but of neutral visitors, 
officials and others who were given ever\/> 
facility to observe the British methods. 

The condition of the men in captivity created 
profound pity among all classes. Various 
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proposals were made to benefit them. Ouv 
suggestion, which was strongly backed, was 
that all men should be released by mutual 
agreement after they had been prisont'is ut 
war for eighteen months. On April 21 , 11117, 
the British Government proposed to 
German that all prisoners of >var who laid 
been over two years in captivity should b'‘ 
relea^sed. But up to the middle of June tlu‘ 
British Government was still awaiting a satis 
factory reply. Another proposal was for tla‘ 
exchange of civilian interned prisoners. 

The treatment of the British prisoners on 
the Eastern Front can perhaps be better under- 
stood when it is realized how the Germans 
habitually treated the Ritssians captured there. 
It became evident early in the war that Russian 
prisoners were invariably handled in tlie 
roughest po.ssible fashion ; that they wtn* 
neglected and starved even more than other 
Allied prisoners, and that they were pimished 
with a rnercilas.sness surpassing anything 
hitherto known. 

British and French prisoners retuiwng from 
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mixed camps expressed the utmost pity for 
$ the Russians, and told incidents that they 
themselves had witnessed which indicated 
i\ very bad condition of things. Russian 
jirisoners who escaped into Holland or back into 



MRS. HUGH TUFNEIX. 

(Chairman of the Prisoners Sub-Committee of the 
Serbian Relief Fund. 


Russia told in matter-of-fact fashion tales of 
torture that would have been abstdiitely 
incredible had they not been su|)|)orted by 
much corroborative evidence. “ I have not 
seen a single (^scaped Russian prisoner of 
whom I have asked the question who has not 
been struck by the Germans,” wrote one rc'Iief 
agent whose business it w^as to examine thes<' 
prisoners. Beating was one of the least forms 
of torment . 

In the winter of 10 10 the German authorities 
began an aggravated campaign against the 
Russian prisoners, carried on clearly for the 
deliberate pm*pose of forcing the men to enlist 
in the German Army or to undertake munition 
work, A certain number, parti(!ularly Poles, 
gave way and joined the (barmans. J^arge 
numbers of men, despite strong opposition, 
w’ore compelled by starvation and torture to 
undertake war wmrk. 

The prisoners were divided according to 
their different provinces and systematic work 
was begun to win them over. Thus the men 


of Ukraine were urged to sign pa]>ers ple<lgiug 
themselves to support th»> separation of 
I kraine from Russia. StHUng that very few 
of these men eotild rea«l it is diltieult to diseover 
why the Cieriuaiis should value thf*ir signatures 
or marks in place of signal unvs. 

I’oles were t he suhjc'ets of asf)ecial propaganda 
to induce them to throw' off all adhenaiee to 
Russia. ” l^ign," the naai wia’i* told, r.iid 
yo\i will liave plenty of food, phuity of el(»thes, 
a good bed, and g<»o«l wages. You will he 
free to go about the town, and we will l(‘a<h 
you io rea?! a.nd w'ritc*.” Those who wouKl not 
sign were punished. 

The following ))ri(‘f a.eeounts given by tvseajX'd 
Russian prisoners, each made indeptMidt'iit ly 
of the otlaTs, tell their r)\\n tale. Even allow- 
ing for *‘\'agg(*ration. eonseious or uncon- 
scious, in some eases, it is scarcely possible 
to l)clicve lliat imai drawji from diffureni 



MRS. RIVFRS BULKELEV. 

Chairman of the Canadian Prisoners Fund. 

camps should all agree, without any* j)r»ssi- 
bility of having got together, to tell the same 
kind of tale about their treat na*nl. 'the few 
reconls given here are only examples of hun- 
dreds of others. Tlie names and regim(*nts of 
the men cannot be given for obvious reasons. 

1. This man was sent from MiinsRT Cam|), 
to the Iron W'orks He declares that those who 
objected to work had hot irons f>iacod on their 

bo<lios. • 

2. Did field w ork at VVanne. Said that 
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prisonors vvf?ro botiton oven if they were ill. 
Ono form of puriLshmeat was to pour cold 
water ovor tliem in tho morning, after which 
th(‘y would 1)0 made to sit on (heir haunches 
for hours. 

,‘h This man w'»is s(*Tit to Hermenstoin and 
FriedriehsfeKI. At first he did no work. Then 
h(^ wjiH sent to Miinster II., and from there to 
a mine, fieri*, on refusing to work, he an<l 
twiaity otlaa* iiuai were severely beaten and 
madi^ to stand ufiright for 2() hours. On the 
s(‘cond day (hey were stripped of nil their 
clothing but their shirts. Tliey w’oro allowed 
no food or drink and finally had to give in. 

4. “After my refusal to work in the mines 
the (lermans put me in the steaming room 
where (he tianperature is very high and kept 
me thiae for several hours. Aft«T that I wiks 
put in a cold cellar.” 

5. “The conditions of our life in Hranden 
l)urg were liorrilile. M'he food wa.s insidlicient 
and v^ery bad ; the punishments, the cold, the 
heavy work — all that told on us, and in three 
months 800 prisoners died in that camp out 
of the original 10,(HH).“ 

0. This man was a non-commissioned oOicer. 
“ bViil’ng to tind volunt ary workers tho Gormans 
bi'gan to put somo of us into .separate barracks, 
gave us poorer food than the others and did not 
allow us to receive help from outside. Our 
boots were taken from us and wo wero given 
w'oodiui shof^s. ^Ve wero then (old that \ve 
wore to bo treated as ordinary privates. Next 


morning we were driven out to work. ^\^) 
decided to refuse. The German guards un- ^ 
sheathed their sworils and began beatiji^ 
every one of us. Some of us sulTered .severely. 

I . . . was one of them. The guards struck 
mo about a liundred times, after which my 
shoulder blades were quite .swollen, also my 
left arm above the elbow. Hut notwithstand- 
ing these tortures I stood at attention. The 
otTicer then jumped up and him.self struck mo 
several times with h\s sword, w'ounded nu) on 
the head and left arm. 'I'lio doctor s(op[)ed 
the bleeding and declared me fit for work. I 
was ordered to stand at attention until d^lrk, 
without food. Til's is how 1 was forciMl to 
work in sugar and iron factories.” 

The accounts of the escaped prisoners show 
that after they were made to work at the 
different factories iron discipline was employed 
to get tho utmost out of them. Those sent to 
Kriqip’s w’orks at. klsson were warned that 
w4ioever refu.sed to obey would be jiunislicd 
by imprisonment of from four to ten years in 
a fortress. 

Wounded men were put at work alongside 
the halo. A prisoner who escaped from 
an iron factory at Aix-la-Chapello told how 
one of his party had been wounded in the 
loft shoulder, and the wound wa.s unhealed. 
The foreman in tho foimdry saw that he w'as 
unfit for work and sent him back to t he barracks 
with a guard. A Gennan lieutenant examined 
him there and asked him, through an interpreter 
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wliy 111! was not at work. “ I am ill,'’ said tho 
(irisonor. ThiToupon tlio odicor liad liim iin- 
d.'ossod and ordorod him to be drenched witJi 
<*old water — this was late in October and then 
sent him back. ^Phere ho was starved, beat (‘ii, 
lileeding at tlie lungs and scarcely alili' to 
stand, when his comrade escaped. 

Kscajied prisoni'rs agrc^ed in declaring that 
th(' worst conditions of all were in industrial 
working camps and factorii's, es|)ecially those 
in Helgiiim. The men who were sent to work 
on the land were generally tlie most fortunate. 
In some districts, however, even the farming 
hands had a very hard time. At Altdam 
])risoners were harni^ssed to the farming 
machinery, six men to a harrow and twelve 
to a plough, thus replacing one and two hom's. 

A large number of the prisoners who, in the 
winter of 191(5 were exchanged w'ith Russians 
IS being hopelessly unfit, hod been cripy>led. 
not on the battlefield, but during t heir imprison- 
ment in Germany. “ The prisoners are 
forced to do work they have never done before, 
such as mining, fed on starvation rations and 
made to work for long hours,” wrote om? 
Russian authority. “ The pay is usually ‘Ud. 
a day, for which they cannot Vaiv food, as 
nii're is none or hardly any to bo had at the 
‘■anteens. They all suffer very much from 
lack of sugar and fat stuffs, w^hich they are not 
given at all. « lileat, of course, they never sec. 
When their healtli fails, no attention is paid 
to it and they are forced by blow^s to go on 


working till they lit(‘rally tlrop a.nd are taki'ii 
away to hospital, ^^'hen they are woumlt'il 
accidentally during the work, often no can^ 
is tak(*n of the wound, s(» that it gets bad, and 
l)y the time they are tak‘n to hosjiital an 
amputation has to lie pi'rformed ; that is 
why there are so many cripples amongst the 
exchanged jirisoners t hat were not incapacitated 
at the front.” 

The most c«)nvincing jiroof I'f the seviTity 
with whicli I Ik- lliissiaii prisi.m-rs w. r - ( 
wiVH found in <1 k‘ rai>idly ''"ll- 

During thn winlrr of I'JKi and llu- spring 
and sninnu-r of l!)n returns from inany of 
the leading eainlJS wle.-re tlie Knssians were 
eon(me<l showed ever inen-asing niimhers of 
deaths. particM.larly from tnhereulosis. 'I’l.o 
Knssians liail a grim saying: “The (iermans 
eaptured two millions of us. One million are 
now' d<*ad.'’ 

The givat disiress amongsl the Knssians led 
to the formation in Kngland of a Kussiau 
IVisoners of War Cominittee, jiresided over 
by Countess Kenekendorf, wife of the Jtussian 
Amhassnd >r. This Connnitteo raised upward 
of £100,00(1 from the British pvihlie up to the 
summer of 1017. This entire sum was used 
for the direct benefit of the Kussiaii ,)risoners. 

An Allied soldier who returned to England 
fn.m captivity in 1010 went to the Kussian 
authorities to relate what ho hiwl seen. He 
.said that about two thousand Kussian prisoners 
were taken from the camp to a'fm-tory. and 
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woro ordorfid to make munitions for the 
CcTinans. On thrir r<*f using to do so they 
w(To rnacie to stand to attention every day 
for seven days. Seventy-five of the two thousand 
were brought back to the camp by a back 
entrance, tiie remainder liaving been loft 
behind, no one knew wlu're. “ They presented 



THE COUNTESS BENCKENDORFF, 
Chairman of the Ruisian Prisoners of War 
Committee. 

a pitialde spectacle,” said the soldier. “Their 
hair was unkempt, their cheeks sunken in, 
they were almost naked and they had only 
rags to cover their feet. The guards wore 
ordered to bring them black bread, fn their 
desperate eagerness to get at the bread they 
reached forward but were too weak for the 
effort. Many fell down and were unable to 
rise again. Some died at once and the rest 
were taken to hospital, where 16 died that 
night.” Such a tale sounds incredible. The 
man, however, made a formal declaration before 
the authorities of its truth and begged the 
Russians he saw to do something to help their 
f)eoplo. 

Largo numbers of Serbians, including many 
Serbian lotls, wore taken prisoner during the 
great invasion of 1915. Their numbers, so far 
as can bo told, were about 150,000 ; 30,000 of 
these were sent to Bulgaria, and considerably 
over 100,000 to Qormanv and Austria-Hungary. 


Comparatively few were kept in those parts (»f 
Serbia captiu'ed by the Austrians, 'j'hcir 
place w'as taken, in the main, by Italian) 
prisoners whose labour was used to cultiv'lit<‘ 
the country on a large scale. Over 40 per cent, 
more of Serbian land was cultivated in 1917 
with the aid of those Italian prisoners than had 
ev'er been by its own people. 

The question of relief work for S(»rhi{in 
prisoners was first raised in February, 1916, 
when an English sergeant at Parchim sent ;i 
postcard saying that there were many Serhi.in 
prisoners there in great need of food and 
clothing. The Serbian Relief Fund undertook 
to <lo something, and in May, 1916. a supply of 
bread was sent to a number of camps through 
the Bureau do Secours at Berne. This servi<M* 
of relief gradually extended until in the sumnu r 
of 1017 no loss than 62,500 prisoners were 
recoivdng weekly supplies. 

These supplies were on a very modest scale, 
consisting only of, at first, a kilo, and then two 
kilos of bread per man j)or week. 

It w^as for some time exceedingly ilifiicult to 
obtain any exact details of the condition of tlu' 
Serbian prisoners. Something was learnt from 
men who escaped from different camps. A 
broad difference w’as found generally in tla^ 
treatment in Austria-Hungary and in (lermany. 
In Austria-Hungary the prisoners suffered ». 
great deal from the incompetence and bad 
organization of their captors. It w’as not sij 
much that the Austrians were activ'^ely cnnd 
to them as that they neglected in many casi's 
to make any proper provision. As a result, 
very large numbers of the Serbians had so little 
food and such scanty means of keeping tiiem 
selves clean; or keeping their camps in sanitary 
condition, that attack after attack of typhus 
swept their ranks. 

In Germany the organization was better, 
but the conditions far more rigorous. 1’hc 
Germans after they began to exploit the 
Serbiati soldiers for industrial work, providc'd 
them with food, which, while it would seem 
miserably poor to the Englishmen and Fiench- 
men, did not excite so much complaint among 
the Serbians men already well imu’cd to 
hunger. 

Conditions varied in many camps. In some 
they w’ere undoubtedly very bad indeed. From 
infonnation supplied by escaped prisoners an<i 
by neutrals it became possible to get some ich'a 
of the condition'll in the different centres. 
Konigabruech.^Condiiiom at this camp were very 
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It.il. food wat* in»uflficient and of poor quality, 

i.i.iiiv of the prisoners being ill with stomarh eomplaints. 

Softau. — This was the parent eatnp for many stnallor 
f^^iFiiinandos. The ration of bread allowed here was 
. 1 1.01 it 5J ounces a day. Meat was supplied once a 
lort night. No clothing was given to the prisoners until 
(Iwy wore almost naked. They were not allowed to 
r»c»ik to each other when working in gangs. 

MiinHter. — Hero tho Serbian prisoners were forced to 
work in munition factories, many of them being «cnt to 
the Kriipp works at Kssini. They were paid about 3Jd. 
|nT day and allowed to speak to each other, but strictly 
I'orhidden to talk to British or prisoiK*rs of other 

nationalities. 

Hcinrirhsfjn'ln.-^Thoro were many Serbian oflicers 
]u*re, of whom about 1,300 wore always in hospital. 

}IanthauMf'n, — This place was known ns “the (Jrave- 
\ ard,“ owing to the very heavy mortality. 

Dmsundorf. — Tho great feature in this camp was tho 
large number of Serbians always in hospital, and the 
jircvaVnce of dysentery and tuberculosis. No soap. 
DO disinfectants and no invalid food were provided, 
bread was so scarce that the Serbians could sell their 
loaves, sent hy the Swiss Bureau, for 8s. each. 

liraunau. — About l,6(M) hoys between the ages of eight 
and seventeen were interned here. Many more Serbian 
I liililren were kept at Nea-'iiflrr. 

One oxtniordimvry feat tiro of the eat ups for 
S<*rhiaiis in AuKtria- H angary was that soldier 
prisoners, civilians, women and children were all 
mixed up. The place.s were vast <mneentration 
camps, in which enormous numbers of Serbians 
wiTo driven, shut in and left largely to their 
own devices. 

fn addition to tho camps for the Serbians of 
the kingdom, tho Austrians created a fnrtlit'r 





RUSSIAN PRISONERS SEARCHING FOR 
GARBAGE, LANGENSALZA. 

.series of coiuM'iitration c•anlps for Austrian 
Sorbs suspected of disloytilty. 

An interesting chapter imp().ssihle to write 
in full until alter the war, could deal with 
the escapes of prisoners. Quit(» a (‘onsidtu'ahle 
number of British Russian and Krench oflicers 
and men got away from camps or work stations 



A RRSBRVB HOSPITAL FOR FRENCH PRISONERS IN BERLIN.' 
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in (JcTinaiiy. 1'})^ Russians wore particularly 
activn in atteinj)ting to (vscape, largely owing 
to Mie v(Ty severe treatment, they received. 
'r}i(*y knew that nothing could be worse than 
what tliey th(>n suth^nMi, and accordingly they 
made a bold plunge, often crowned wdth 
success. In sonc^ cases they only knew in the 
\M.guest f)ossible way the geography of the 
districts where th(*y lived. They were particu- 
larly fortunate if they liad a compass. 

■riieir UMial plan was to take the first o|)por- 
t unity nf slipping off unobserved ainl th<m 
make stia.ig1il in a»i estimated direction for 
the Dutch frontier or for the Allied lines. 
'Fhey would lie hidden all day ifi woods, in 
ditches, or in rocky distracts wh<*r(^ they could 
not easily Is; sccfi. At niglit th(;y would march 
on, starting as soon as tlu^ roads were (pjiet 



BRITISH AND SERBIAN PRISONERS AT 
STORGARD, IN POMERANIA. 

The Serbians are in raffs. 


and keeping on till day-break. For a single 
(barman to see them meant as o, rule their 
re capture. Often enough they ran out of 
foo<l some day.s beforti they re<K;hod the Dutch 
P rentier. Then as tliey got near caino the 
most exciting time of all. Would they get 
through ? Would they be held up by wires 
or would German guards meet and re(^apturo 
them at the last moment ? The scene can 
be irnagino^^ of the men creeping through the 


undergrowth, picking the roughest aiul 
dreariest parts and then making the final dasli. 
Time after time escaped prisoners thouglit 
themselves arrested at tli'3 last momenta f>v 
(lerman guards only to find that they liad 
already crossed the frontier and were sal( ly 
in Holland. 



SERBIAN PRISONERS AT KONIGSBRUCK 
CAMP, with their bagpipes. 

The Dutcli unifonuly treated th<\se es(;apcd 
men, of whateviT nationality, with the great csl 
possible kindness, gave them food, clothing, and 
a hearty welcome and sped them on their way. 

Other Russian prisoners, who were pui at 
woik beliind the lines on the Western Front 
boldly made their way at night right across tin; 
German positions into No-man’s-land and 
rtsketl being shot by sentries on either sid •. 
There were parts of the British Front in tlic 
.spring and summer of 1917 where the cry of 
“ Rus.ski, Itusski,” was heard more than once, 
and where the .sentry carefully covered the 
approaching man with his rifle, as a gaunt, 
famished figure crept up to him, throw himsclt 
at his feet and with tears and prayers tried to 
prove that he was a friend. 

There were other ca.ses where parties of nu'n 
ill Gernian uniform, Russian subjects who had 
been forced into the Gernian army, tried to go 
over in a body. This w»x.s still more dangerous 
and difficult. The sentries on the Briti.sh skh* 
naturally suspected a trap, and the German 
troops on the other side hod no mercy for the 
man caught between the lines. 

In many camps plots for escape added to the 
zest of life. In one, a group of Russian officers 
had nearly completed a tunnel under the wire 
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oiitiinglemonts when they were caught. Men 
spend week.s and rnontlis plannmg and plotting 
' tr. obtain maps and compafises and to learn 
something of the country tlirough which they 
must pi^sH. Many men were captured an hour 
.,r two afk*r they got away. Often the most 
carefully planned schemes broke down at the 
N'ery beginning. 

Some set to learn German that they might 
bo able to got freely about once they got out- 
side the walls. Some, after escaping from 
their prisons, took the boldest possible course 


Wo inndo off acros.^ ‘ountry on coinpii«i=« boaring. 
The first two ni^iU won* mostly through fort*st (iriftotl 
deep with snow, anti it was iiard to inako much prct^ivsH. 
Howov'or, <jn I ho tl»ird niglit wo stuck to nuuls and 
covorod 2S nhlos. ImkIi ni^'ht wo travelled from tlark 
till daylif^ht. Wo slept all day, oovoriuo •mrsolvcs with 
hay, both for warmth and soercoy. Ouo»> a i>nrty of mou 
and n'uiovod hay from within a fow fcot «»f whoro 
wo lay hiddoii, but wo won* doo[> ilowii, and thoy did not 
discover us. 

Towns in (iorrnany ,aro ill liuhtod, hiit jmt as «hirk as 
London. Wo travollccl over 200 miles, and all tbat 
limo I siijjposo we tiid not soo mon' iban a doAcn iia*ii. 
Onco a sportsman oamo within 15 yards of us, hut wo 
just inana^od to eroop away witlioiit l)ein^' seen. V 
patrol onco challcuf/od ns on tho rojid hut wo ha<l 
already passed him, and ho took no exception to tia* only 



FRENCH TURCOS TAKEN PRISONERS BY THE (JERMANS. 


»tnd w^ent right into Gormftn cities, even into 
Merlin itself, and then moved tow^ards the 
frontier along circuitous routes far from tho 
usual prisoner of war stations. 

Most of the tales of the men’s adventures 
CDuhl not bo related, because thoy would be - 
tray plans that might yet be used by others. 
One officer’s story summari.scs, however, the 
experience of manv. It was told in The 1 miea 
uf April 16, 1917. The officer was one of a 
party of 80 who were sent from Friedberg to 
other camps. He escaped on the vay. Hi.s 
preparations had been made carefully in 
*ulvance. 


word, of (Jerman I knew. We soon bdt the roa<l aKam 
however, ami nothing further oernrred. 

Starting on onr final journey, wo were mducky enough 
u be op, .0,1 In- a fon-s, gonM. A b..|. .. ubout d 

-I i- nl,r„lli-.rbv fon'M. 'I’be gMHld tola <■'< to 

I'mlt wia. li «e tliil. <*■' "O "■ 

' wore ofritia of givio? at, alanti. He tol.l 

he wollia -lutet if "O 

to blea OS. oooo.ing •• Ki... •• ttntl Y.o'.lo.« 

Xl\V':r,..v ,te,.or. . htvl a oara retuly. a,.a I 

allowed it to him. i u r fr.rout 

The aotual frontier nt ll.i.^ point m » 'o H "t »(. 

. • 1 V to tho New Korost. It wan very 

foroHt force, who are generally armetl with revolvers. 
Onn woidd think that, living in a prison Camp, ono 
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would be too soft to stand the sort of thing we wont 
ihrobgh, but wo arrived in porfooily good lioalth. 'I'ho 
w'holo perit)d of the journey was bitterly odd, and our 
u >ter bottles were frozen by day and night. The most 
impleasant period was the last three days, when it rained 
ineossaatly. 

By the siiMmer of 1917 the problem of 
proloctinf^ the prisoners of war had again 
reached a point whore there was real lui- 
easinoss among all interesled in the wolh 
being of Allied subjects in Gorman hands. 
Many |)risoners, both ofticors and men, were 
living under reasonably good conditions. 

officers' in particular, although chafing 
under numerMis minor restrictions apd de- 
ju'ived of their fretMlom, wore not as it ride 
.subject to pliysical discomfort. Th(' ho.spital 
tnuitmcuit for ])risoners, apart from the inure 
outlying districts, had generally improved, and 
in many a ‘s the liospital autlioritics made 
reasonable j)ro vision for the treatmt'iit of the 
men. Some of the hospital abuses whicli 
marked the earlier stages of the war .se<‘iiicd 
now scarcely possible. 

In the majority of the camps the housing 
acC(jmm()dation, the sanitary arrangements, 
and the general control vv(?re on a nuicli better 
basis, at least as far as British and Freiadi 
prisoners were coiu^erned. 1'here was still in 
some of these camps much arliitrary treatment, 
and reports reached hhigland of individual 
cases of great hivrshnoss and oppre.s.sion. But 
those were not so common as at first. And 
while the German food wiw more iniule<|uale 
than ever, the parcels from Kngland ma»do 
ample provision for nearly all of tlie interned 
British. 

Another great improvement was in the atti- 
tude of the civilians. People who two and a 
half years before htui greeted our men with 
abuse and who would then, if they couhl, have 
inflicted every kind of physical vioIc*n<*e on 
them, now looked pitifully and sadly th<*m 
rather than otherwise, lliey had passed tlu; 
stage of mad exaltation and had tlaunselvcs 
mdised to the full tlie bitterness of war. 

Why then, in view of these favourable 
developments, was there uneasiness ? 

The first uneasiness arose from fear of the 
effect of prolonged confinement upon our num. 
Numbers ot our prisoners bad now bei*u in 
Gennan hands for close on three years. During 
much of this time they hod been buoyed up 
with ho[X^s of speedy release, hopes constantly 
disappointed, ever to be renewed again. Most 
of these older prisoners had gone through 


experiences of the must trying kiiul. It was felt 
that men could not stand mncli mon* without, 
in many ca.scs, pcnmincnt and iiTcpara)»lc 
damage. 

I he next cau.s(* of uneasiness lay in the 
growing proofs that llu' mon* moderate forc;.s 



BACK* from’ A GHRMaN PRISON, 
in Ciennany wc'-'' •'''f'’'’’''''* 

or overhorn.' in thi'ir plana far mara Initnana 
troatnuni: of pI•isonol•^^. TlaTa was a pcria.l 
whan Iho (lariiian aiitharilias couhl l)c inchiccil 
1o inaUc effort to remedy ahiiM^s by Ilia 

arpiment tlial the facts ahaut tliese wauld 
pradueo very harmful impn'ssions iipan neulrii 
nations. This arKUim.-nt was more and mon> 
l.isiilB its eflV'ct. 'I’he Kreat neutral nations, 
notably the I'niK'd Stales, had now taken sides 
against. Germany, and there were nrowiii« ovi- 
denees of a willintiuess lai tjio part of s<ann of 
Ihe aiilliorities to adapt the most extreme 
courses, irrespective of what any olhei-s 
thought. 

The growing cxploitat i(m of (irisoncr lahotir, 
the disgriweful means by w hieh men wen- forced 
to consent to mamifiMlur.' munitions of war 
against their own people, or to help to hmid 
treneh.'S against their Allies, and instances such 
ax the eonee.dment for months ot Inmdivds of 
British prisoners hehiiid the Western front, were 
all evidences of this. 

Plan after |.lnn for the h.eerinent ol 
prisoners’ conditions, such as the exehange of 
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GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR AT FARM WORK IN HAINAULT FOREST. ESSEX. 


older men, and the relief of those who had been 
a long time in captivity, '\^^ere held up by the 
German authorities or met by evasive 
answers, although they would have benefited 
Gormans equally w’ith British. Each month 
gave the British a stronger argument to use in 
<lefenco of their own people, for each month 
during the wdnter and spring and summer of 
1910-17 added to the nimiber of German 
prisoners in British hands. 

There w'ore many proofs, how’ever, that the 
Germans deliberately shut their eyes to all 
evidence of the w^ay their people w’ore treated 
after capture. On more than one occasion 
they excused their owm conduct on the plea 
that their ill-treatment of the British was 
in reprisal for ill-treatment by the British 
of the Germans. Many things seemed to 
show that the Gennan higher authorities 
w'ould only with difficulty be moved from their 
purpose by a plea that their own people who 
were prisoners would be benefited. 

It w^as felt more and more in England that 
one great need was for the Government clearly 


to state its position on the prisoners of war 
question, to announce what immediate measures 
it would take in cases of proved ill-treatment, 
and to hold fast to its policy. 

On more than one occasion speakers for the 
Government hail announced the possibility of a 
policy of reprisal for certain things. These 
threats were not carried into effect. Above all, 
it w'os felt tliat even late in the day the 
authorities would still be well advised to make a 
con»plete end of the policy of semi-secrecy 
with which the prisoner ot war question had 
been surroimded. Thc^y had nothing to conceal. 
Every visitor to the British prison camps 
became a fresh defender of British methods. 
Wide circulation of accounts of ill-treatment 
of prisoners certainly caused resentment hi 
Britain against the enemy, but also did more 
than this. Such accounts were more than 
once a powerful influence in securing even 
partial redress of wrongs. And the desire of 
ail classes was that no effort should be spared, 
no weapon unemployed, to aid our men in 
enemy hands. 


CHAPTER Cl.XXXVIll. 


THE .WAR GOVERNMENT OF THE 
BRITISH PEOPLES. 


Idioa of Imperial War Cabinet (’onstitutional System of the Kmimue -Its Nature — Its 
Defects in War — Approaches Towards Imperial Defenc e System, Miijtary and Naval - 
Sucutested Dominion Representation on (’ommittee of Imperial Defence — Canadian 
Defence Committee— Need of Imperial War Council I^ostponement of Imi*erial Con- 
ference IN 1915 Effect of War on Dominion Politics — ^’anada— South Africa — New 
Zealand — Australia — Newfoundland — Meetinc; of Imperial War Cabinet — Constitutional 
Readjustment Postponed (Jeneral Smuts Stays in Kncjland to Attend War Cabinet. 


A I^TER two and a half years of war it 
at hist became clear to the rulers of 
Croat Britain that a Caliinet repro* 
scnting all the self-governing States 
of the Kfii|)ire was a necessity. On Christmas 
Day, 191(5, the invitation was issued wliich 
resulted in the meeting of the War Cabinet and 
Conference in the spring of 1917. 

The invitation was one of the first acts of 
the Government of Mr. Lloyd George, which 
liad succeeded that of Mr. Asfpiith. It .showed 
in the new British Ministry a gift of imagination 
that had been signally lacking in tlieir pre- 
decessors and a defiance of convention which 
was full of promise for the future. Mr. Lloyd 
George and his colleagues iiiu.st have full 
credit for the invitation and its coriscMpiences. 
Many of them, ho>vever, had been members 
of the Coalition Cabinet under Mr. Asiiuith. 
This, with the fact that the invitation to the 
Dominions was issued so soon after ^Ir. Lloyd 
George became Prime Minister, suggests that 
its inspiration came from the new blood in 
his Cabinet. 

It seemed, no doubt, natural enough at the 
time that the British Cabinet should be the 
sole repository of the Executive powder of the 
Empire for war purposes. British Ministers 
had alMrays been responsible for the internal 
Vol. Xli.— P^rt 151. • 269 


relations of the Empire. The control of 
foreign policy int'vitably carries with it 
other definite • ex(‘eii(iv(‘ powiTs. The 
authorit^^ which (U*ei(l<vs wlu> the allies of the 
State are to be. anil who the enemies, must 
know what naval ami military force baeks 
its diplomacy at any given imminent. Navies 
are not limit armies are iu>t organized, trained 
and mustered, without money. KimuuMal 
provision for them had therefore to be also 
uialer tlie control of the men who deiuded 
foreign policy, 'riiesc' [)owei*H the British 
.sy.stem eoneent rated in the hands of British 
Ministers. The Dominions luul nothing to do 
either witli the authority whi<'h they conferred 
or with the burden which they entailed. iSu 
it was when the war broke out. 8o it remaine*! 
till tlie era I of 1 91 1). 

Posterity may woiultT why a system 
which left the supreme power of the Empire 
in the hands of one of its component States 
had been accepted with so little question before 
I lie war and remained unaltered for two and a 
half years after war ha<l eoine. The reason 
can bo gi\'en ,in a very few words. The 
British Empire w as a ix*iwu*able State, so far as 
it was a State at all. Men have laboured to 
show the falseness of the GeniiUn oexaisation 
that Great Britain — with her sea-pow'er, her 
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world -ombrtvcing possossioiiM, her far-reaohiiig 
law — was the real author of the war. 
Their labours, it may be conjectured, were 
pot so successful in some foreign countries 
as might be desired. There was a good deal 
that was specious in the Oerman case. But 
its falsity is established by the single fact t hat 
the naval and military strengtli of the lOmpire 
rested, right up to August, 1914, upon the 
British voter alone. If the rulers of the 
Empire hacl designed war, if for any length of 
time before wuw broke out they hivl evT*n 
believed that it was a contingency which laid 
to be reckoned wdth seriously, it is incon- 
( \^able that^ it could have been so. Hut 
that is by the w^ay. Th(^ point at the monn‘nt 
is that the failure of tlic* British people to 
find for their naval and military power any 
hroadcr basis than they had liad in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth was due to the fact that 
they sought peace and ensued it — assuming 
the while that all other peoples of the world 
did the same, or that, if they did not, they 
would be coerced into inaction by the mere 
inert force of the established order of Euroj)ean 
(tivilization. 

Ufioii that dream the thunderbolt of Germany 
crashed in August, 1014, and destroyed it. 
Hut years had to pass before its fantasies faded 
from the mirnls of the British peoples. 'Phe 
armies of the Dominions w'ere mustered and 
came into action on the bat tlefields of Europe, 
of Asia, and of Africa. But still the strategy 
that moved them on the chequered board of 
the w^orld-war was the strategy of British 
Ministers. Ciallipoli was one combination of I hat 
strategy ; the defence of P^gypt another ; the 
<uimpaigns of Mesopotamia and of Persia a 
third ; the invasion of Gorman South-West 
and East Africa yet another. In all, just as in 
the campaigns of Western Europe, the dec'sioii 
of British Ministers was accc^ptefl without 
question by the Dominions. Strategy as the 
wdll of the executive naval and military 
authority of the Empire, strategy as the weapon 
of the rliplomacy of the Empire (the Dominions 
said, in effect, up to the erul of 1910) was no 
concern of theirs. It was the concern of British 
Ministers and of them alone. The Dominions 
were most scrupulous in their single-minded 
observance of this principle, with all its eon- 
seqnences. They wore un<ler orders, and they 
refused to criticize or cavil at the men who had 
to give the orders. Campaigns might fail 
grievously to produce the results that they w^ere 


obviously (lesigne. I to produce, hut thn 
Dominions rofraiiicd ovi-n from good words. 
There had never been a more marvctllous proof 
of the innate sense of discipline of the British 
jieoples. It wa.s inagiiiliceiit ; hut it was not 
war. 

A system which thus helil its authority over 
the British peoples for so long a period after 
most i^xactiug trial ilemands n>al understamling 
of its origins and its justifications. If it was 
rooted in the essential peacefulness of the 
British lOmpin^ tha.t dotvs not explain why 
wluai the war came it was not abate loned 
immediati'ly. 'The reason is that the Britisli 
ptsiplcs were slow’ to imagine any other system. 
Even when the Lloyd George Ministry changed 
it by a stroke of tla‘ pen at the end of 1 9 Hi (he 
people, not only of the Brit ish Isles but of t he 
Dominions, fa.il('(i almost completely to under- 
stand the change. 'The truth is that 1.h(\y were 
still ohsesstnl hy the tradition of the hegianony 
of Groat Britain w'ithiu the Kmpire. They 
might proclaim thoir belief that iho relation of 
parent and child, os bet ween (Jri'at Britain and 
(ho Dominions, wais a thing of the past. They 
might talk about equality of status as botwauai 
the States of t lu^ I0m|)ire. All this was v(Ty w'oll 
in tlioory. But it w as not so in pract ices and tho 
Domiriioii peoples kutav that it was not so. 
Ev'oii the theory of tla^ fiiqua’ial sysUaii did not 
support it. It was loose t alk. Tho Imp Tial 
authority luul st ill t he right to veto Acts passed 
by the Dominion Legislatures. The right was 
practically in abeyance, hut it had Immoi used 
not so many years before 1914. And in very 
many small wniys — apart fro.u the supreme 
power of controlling foreign policy aid its 
aeeesse»ri<^s — the actual sovereignty of Great 
Britain was proved by existing facts. 

Th(* real staH'snieii of the Dominions knew 
this perfectly well, tlougb they were not in 
the habit of making a fioint of it in public 
speeches. It was recognized instinctively 
throughout th(^ Dominions. They left the 
supnMiie government of the Empire to British 
Ministers hecausi^ they had always been 
used to have it so. This left them free to 
enjoy full local autonomy. It did not intiTfere 
w’ith their convenience. It kejit them r<*inote 
from the worri<?s and tangles of European 
politics, of whic-h they knew little and w'onld 
have liked to know nothing. And it freed 
them froiii the tinancial burden of armaments, 
allowing them to devote their available wealth 
to the development of their Iq^al- resources 
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Tlioir ]u>i )0 spootly prosperity clopende 1 on 
fturh (Nnolopoieut. British supreinaey within 
tln^ Krnpire eucouniged and justified that hope. 

Xo wonder tluit Germany, deliberately 
))roparin« Iut hid for world supriwnaey, looked 
with scorn across tlu) “German Ocean" at 



ISiv.iine. 

SIK ROBERT BORDEN, G.C.M.G., 
Prime Minister of Ganadi. 


tlu^ Ih’itish Kinpire. Everythini^ seemed to 
show that the Ih’itisli piioples kept together 
nu*rely by a miracle of chanc(‘, wliich the first 
touch of deliberate aggression must shatter. 
Yet beneath all this a.p|)arent indifference 
there was a dee[) current of reflection on the 
Imperial future. TJie jjacitist dream luid 
not siMiuced any but a small minority of the 
British people. As early as 1912 Sir Hobert 
Borden, Prime Minisfta’of (^ana la, was looking 
forward Ifo the day when the population of 
(.^anada would rival in numbers that of the 
British Isles, and had ventured the reflection 
that British Ministers could not much longer 
liav<? a inonopol 3 " of foreign policy or the 
people of Great Britain be much longer saddled 
with the solo burden of maintaining the Navy 
and the Army. Dominion Ministers, too, 
had a pretty slu’cwd idea <)f Germany’s designs. 
“ W’hat a fantastic picture it wa.s that Prussian 
militarism made for itself before the outbreak 
of this war ! ’’ exclaimed vSir Robert Borden 
in a sjieech made to the Empire Parliamentary 
Association (4LU*ing his visit to Europe in 1915. 


“ It pictured Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand standing aloof and indifTerent or .seeking 
an opportunity to cut thcmsidves aloof from 
this Empire. What is the actual picture 
to-day ? They are bound to the l^]mpire by 
stronger ties than ever before, and are prepared 
to fight to the death for the maintenance of 
its integrity and for tlu^ preservation of our 
1 ‘ommon civilization throughout the world. 
What of South Africa ? ddie Prus.sian picture 
was that it should flare into rebellion at oiicc. 
cut itself off fnim the Empire, and proclaim 
its indi*pendence. What is the actual picture ? 
'fhe heroic figure of General Louis Botha 
receiving the surrender of German South-West 
Africa — a territory larger than the G(‘rmin 
Empire itself.** The “ Prussian picture ’* 
.seemed “fantastic” enough in 1915. But it 
had haunted the minds of many thong dful 
men throughout the Emjiire for years bcd’oro 
1911. Would the Einpire statid the .sudflcn 
strain of a European war ? Would (he 
Dominions accpiiesce in a diM.'larat ion of war 
made by the British Government practically 
without consultation with (hem i" These 
speculations proved (d bt^ spectres of the 
imagination only when war came. The hhtc 
thriMit of war dis.solved them. Four days 
before the Britisli Government declared war 
the Government of Canada, to quote Sir Kobcri 
Borden again, “ took the responsibility . . . 
of .sending a me.s.sage to Ilis Majesty’s Go\'crii- 
meat stating that if war should unha})pily 
super \'ene they might bo a.ssured that Cana; I a 
would regard the quarrel as her own and 
w^Mild do her part in maintaining tlie integrity 
of (his l^hnpire.*’ The same .spirit animated 
the Governments of the other Dominions, a:id 
the German dream vanished witli the Incaking 
of ( he red dawn of war. 

There had, long before August, 1914, been 
tentative approaches to some common system 
of defence for the Empire. They were mere 
approaches. They did not get very far. 
But they rev'^ealed the sense of the Dominions 
that the defence of the Empire could not be 
loft much longer to Great Britain alone, and 
they might, if war had not broken out, have 
led to the gradual evolution of a system which 
would have put the executive power of the 
Empire in the hands of a body repro.sentativo 
of the Dominions as well as of the British 
Isles. Thus, in 1909, a memorandum by the 
War Oflice with reference to the formation of 
an Imperial General Staff was circulated by 
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Lon I Crowo, thon Sec ret ary* to Aus- 

tralia, Canada, and Now Zoiland. 'I'ho Cnion 
(»| South Afrie i liad not been formed r.t tleit 
lime. The Colonial Seeretary in his coverini^ 
letter pointed out that tho memorandum had 
])een prepared in pursuanee of the third resolu- 
tion of tho Tuiperial Conferenee of 1907, and 
expressed the liope that “ the prinoiples and 
proecdure explained in it may meet with 
iicceptance from your (hjvernment,*’ and that 
it. would be “ weleoined as showing tlie lines 
on whieh aetion should be taken in develot)ing 
ii.nd imt>roving the existing organizaf ion of 
tint defenee JJorev»s of tho Empire. The 
main points in the meniora.ndum were thus 
summarized by the W’ar Ofliee : 

1. The iiooo-Jsily fortht* nuiinUMUiiiTO of supremacy, 
wliieli M.Ioue ejiu f'fisure tiiiy militM.rv eo-op ua* i4)'i »it 


timely provis-ion P,,. „n cm. , .,„.y miliUuy 

forces of much ..f ih.'ir p..tc„iial vnlue. while udcipuilo 
prepjuiition has In-,*,, proNv.l iu all rccul cumpaii^us to ho 
11 imrainoiiut fachu- in s.-cmiue a rapid aud successful 
•‘‘•‘•'Nimi. Tor fhcse rvasous, altl.muh the ()vcrM‘a 
DMiiumons may he unahle m urah-rlaUe .I.Miuife respmi- 
sihihty for anything h..y,„al local dePaae, it would still 
he ucll, iu orpinisiu- f.,r vi,ch d(«fe,,ce. to cousid. r the 
necessities incidental to the situation in which tlie 
Dominions hcyoiid the seas d.'sired to I'lYcctive mili- 
tary service in association with the troops of the Mothe r 
< ountry. Such a coutini^cncy has hc.m kejit in \ iew in 
th(‘ acconipanyiri-.i paper. 


It would lui\»» be(*n well, tis bitter exporieuecj 
showed, it I hat eontingeney had not onlv^ l>(‘en 
contemplated )>y t hn W’ar Olliet^ in 1909, but 
had inspired the defitiite organization of an 
imperial Centdal Staff. As it was, (he \Vii.r 
Ofliee -Mil norand nin seems to lia\t^ hiul no 
definite result. At least, when war ilid come 
in 191-1:, ( Iu‘rc uas no \’isible sign of tin' exist- 
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2. The desirability of a certain broad plan of military 
'•r^anisation for tho Enifilrc. but not a rigid moficl making 
no allow'anco for local lUlTicnlties. 

e. A coneoptiou of combination in which the armed 
hirces of the Kinpire would Vie organised in two parts ; 
'he first part having local defence as its function, tVie 
’ cori'l designed for tho service of tho Kmpirc as a whole. 

The W’ar OfTice appended to this summary 
• sliort statemout of the conditions wiiich they 
accepted as governing in practice these ideals! 

The Army ('onncil are wdl aware that the self-govi'rn- 
‘ng Dominions can give no guarantee that contingents of 
•ny given strinigth or composition will be forthcoming top 
ervice in any part of the Krupire in the event of a great 
war. At the same time, they fully realised (hat tho feel- 
"ig’' of loyally anci affection towards the Mother ('ouii'ry 
<*n(ertaincti by the Ov'erseas Dominiotis will operate jm 
ptiwerfnlly in tho hour of trial as they did duriii? the 
‘■econt war in /South Africa, lint tho lack of definite and 


once (if any organization ubatcviT for moving 
to tin* scene of tin* various eampa'gns bodit's 
of troops idrieidy organized in tln^ Dominiotis. 
As a matter of fact any sebemi^ for constituting 
an rmperial (J(‘ti(‘ntl Staff in 1909, or, indeed, 
Ilf) to 191'), was mi'ndy a plan for potting (be 
cart before tin* bor.se. d’he I )«im inions bad 
nc\('r confemplati'd in any .-•erioiis spirit the 
Mcce.ssity of .sending troops to lOnrofn*. Tin? 
military organizations of Australia, Soutli 
Africa, mid New /eahnid. (botigli they were 
btised upon compulsion, wen? intcndi'd solcdy 
fur the provi.sion of a Home Defiance b(>rc<?. 
The militia of Canada was dcsiglied for the 
same purpose, and even for that purfio.se was 
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< niMspan iitly inaflo(iuat 4 \ 80 that it may bo 
.Siiid with truth tliat thoro had boon no a])proach, 
up till 1914, towards t lio oi-^auiAatiou of any 
coinposito forco, drawn from British and 
Dominion trooj»s, whioh mi^ht bo avaiJablo tor 
t ho sorxdco of tho Kmpiro in any hold should 
war broak out . 

Tho naval position, from tho point of viovv 
fd tho oo-oporation of tho Dominions, was 
hardly am' bottor. Tho ajjroomont with 
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I.ORD HAHGOUKT (Mr, Lcwii Harcourt), 
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Australia and Now Zealand which wtw made in 
August, 1009, led to the formation of tho 
Australian Navy. But. long before the wtvr 
broke out the Ai s'raliau Oovernment wa.-* 
complaining about the practical results of 
that agreement. Australian Ministers were 
re|)resenting that they liad done their part, 
and that the Australian Navy was in the way 
to become a weapon su<‘h as the agreement 
had contemplated. They conplained that 
the other side of tho agrediieilt had been 
almost wholly ignored by the Admiralty. 
It “did not aj)pear ” to tliem, they said in 
a. dispatch wdiieh they sent to the Colonial 
8 >cretary on August 16, 1913, “ that the China 
and East Indies units are being provided.” 
This was p<grfectly true. As a matter of fact 
the naval agreement of 1909 lia<l broken 


down. The tension of naval competition in 
Europe had become more and more severe. 
The threat of the Clerman Navy compelled tlic 
Admiralty to concentrate everything in tin- 
North Sea. It was necessary to strain every 
nerve to maintain the minimum rate of con- 
struction that w'as in any way consistent with 
security. It became more and more diflicult 
to w'ring the money for this desperate competi- 
tion in arms from a Parliament which was 
continually being soothed by British states- 
men w'henever it show'ed signs of being appn*- 
hensive about the designs of Germany. Tlu^ 
Admiralty were absolutely right, in th^^s(' 
strait cii'cumstances, to ignore the navni 
agreement of 1909. They had much more 
urgent work in hand, and no academic regard 
for their undertaking to Australia and New 
Zealand could have justified them in risking 
seciurity in European waters for the sake of 
the programme to which t hey had .set tlssr 
hand in 1909. 

The fact is that tho naval agreement of 
1909 was an attempt to compromise between 
political and military considerations. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand were growing more 
an<i more anxious as tliey saw' the imu'easing 
concentration of British ships in tho North 
Sea. They began to feel lonely and neglected ; 
to imagine themselves a prey, in the event of 
war breaking out, of any hostile warship that 
might be prowling about t he Pacific ; to rcfl<^ct 
that- t.he highest strategic interests of tlu* 
Empire might be perfectly consistent, in tlu^ 
view of the Admiralty, with leaving the shores 
of the Pacific Dominions unprotected. Theri^ 
W'as a good deal of truth in all this. 44ie war 
w'hen it did come speedily showed that, if it< 
had not been for the warships w'hich Australia 
had built for herself, both Australia and New' 
Zealand w'ould lu^ve been very awkwardly 
at the mercy of the powerful German war- 
ships which were stationed on the coast of 
China. The Admiralty no doubt felt in 1999 
that there w'as this much in the requests of 
Australia and Now Zealand ; that it could do 
little hann to register their approval of the 
construction of an Australian Navy ; and thus 
conceded the principle. When it came, how - 
ever, to having to carry out their part of the 
agi’cement, to send .ships to the Pacific and to 
provide personnel and equipment, they very 
naturally drew back. 

Thus there had been no true beginning, either 
on the naval or on the military side, of any 
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roftl organization of Imperial resources before 
1914. Nevertheless, the need for some kind 
of joint Imperial (vetion had been very g«uu>r- 
jiily recognized. At the Imperial Conference 
of 1911 Sir Joseph Ward, then Prime Minister 
of Now Zealand, moved a resolution asking 
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that the High Commissioners of the Dominions 
should bo summoned to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence when naval and military 
matters alTecting the Dominions were under 
consideration. The resolution was amended, 

and was passed in the following form ; 

1. Thftt one or more reppe^eiittttivoH, appoiiifed by llm 
respootivo OovornmeiitM of the DomiiiitmM, shoiiltl bn 
in\i(ed to attend inoeting8 of the Coininitt!M) of tinperial 
dnfeiiort when qii^’itions of naval and inilitirv dofme » 
alfeoting tho OverHca UoininionH , are under i-on-^idora- 
tioii. 

2. 'the proposal that a Defence Committee slioiild ho 
established in eaeh Doinirhon is accepted «n principle*. 
The constitution of these D<*fen(re t^)ininitt«’es is a 
matter for each Dominion to decide. 

In the autumn of 1911 there was a change 
of (fovenunent in Canada, and Mr. Borden 
ticceeded Sir Wilfrid J..aurier. In the summer 
of 1912 Mr. Borden visited London. In private 
conversation with the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Asquith, and with the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Hareourt, he expressed the desire “ that 
the (!!anadian and other Dominions Ministers 
who might bo in London as members of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence should receive, 
in confidence, knowledge of the policy ami pro- 
ceedings of tho Imperial Government in foreign 
and other affairs.” 


I'his snggt^stion .vas the basis of a statement 
made by Mr. Haircoiirt in a public speech soon 
afterwartls - 

I here is, on the p»irf nf ( 'mia linn MinisitTs nnd people, 
a natural and laudable desire fi*r a ;;i'<'al4'r nuMisuro of 
consultation atid <‘o i)|*e?ali(»n with us in the future than 
th<‘v ba\ (‘ bad ill t la« past .... .Sp«>ailiiu^ fi>r myself, 1 
see no obstacle, and e«‘rt»iinly no objta'tiiai, to tho 
( Jovernment s of all I la« Dominions btung (‘n at <»nco 
a larger share in the i'\<‘eutive din'‘li«ui in matters of 
defenee and in pers«aial eiaisull at ion and eo ()perati«)ii 
with individual Ibilisli Ministtu's \vbos4' <lnty it is to 
traiia* poli«‘y lu'n*. 1 should \\(‘leoiu«* a more eontinnous 
representation ot Dominions .Ministers, if tla'V wish it, 
upon the (.'«uiuiiit let' of Inqx'rial I >eft'nee ; vv t* sbonld all 
be gbul if a mt'tuber or miMiibt'rs of those (’iifiiiads eould 
be aiimially in London. 'The dottr of ft'llowsbip and 
friendsliip is always opiui ti> them, and w«‘ reipiiK* no 
formalities .if an Imperial Conference ft>r the eoiiliiinity 
of lmi>erial ctinridence. 

The suggestion thus made hy the Colonial 
Seendarv on hehalf of the ImptTial GovernmtMit 
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was formally accepted by the Government of 
Canada, wlio at tlu' lirst opporl unity Htat ioned 
a member of the Canadian Cabinet permanently 
in London. Tin? flovernments of the othr 
Dominions were nut so favonrahlo to the .sugges- 
tion. Tho New Zealand (ioverninent, for 
iuKianc**. wrote on .JniU5 19, 1913, that they 
did not ” consifler it advistible at present for 
a permanent appointment to }}0 made, but 
rather that, when at Jiny time accre<lifed 
Ministers of the ( Joverfunent of the Dominion 
are in Fhigland, they may be invited to attend 
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tli(? tions of tlio (\)»nmittco of finperial 

Doforno iji n. liko muanor as 1ms hooii flio 
|)rivik';ro of tln‘ Ncnv /oa!an«l Miiiistor of 
Defence, ( V)lonel Jaines Allen, dtirinu: his recent 
visit.” 'I'he ( h>v(Tfinient of South Africa vvctc 
even more empliatie. On .lanuary .‘{0, 1913, 
they \\T(»te (‘xpressintjj >ip|)reei}i.t ion ot Mr. 
Han’oiirt’s sug^»estion nntl of th»' “ readiness 
evineecl hy His Maj(\sty’s Ooseinment to make 



MR. JOSEPH COOK, 

Prime Minister of the Australian Commonwealth 

1913-1914. 

provision, t hrough t he machinery of the Imperial 
Dt^fenc*e (\)iiimittee, for more frecpient oppor- 
tunities of consultation between the Imperial 
and Dominion (Jovernmeiits.” The rest of 
this dispat(di is .so signal an illustration of the 
kind of attitude which may be adoj)ted by the 
Dominions to well-meant suggo.stioiis from 
England, like that of Mr. Harcourt, that it 
may be quoted in full : — 

Ministers have iioUhI with pleasure that, as Mr. Serre- 
tary Hareonrt clearly indicates, no n»nv departure in 
constitutional prae.lieo is intended, hut that the proposals 
of His Majesty’s Government are simply a further expres- 
sion of that spirit of mutual consultation and helpful 
co-operation which in the past has so happily animated 
tlu' Hritish Government in its relations to the Govern- 
ments of the self-;,'overninj' Dominions. 

Not only hav'o matters of v(rav«* military and naval 
concern to the Hmpiro and its eomponent parts been very 
fully and freqnently disciisyeil at various Imperial 
l).di •nee Gonforoneos, hut. at meetings of tho lm|M>rial 
Defence Comiruttet*. His Majesty’s Govenunent have 
made to representatives of tho Dominion Governments 
full and frattk diselostiros on very important a.spocts of 
Imperial Forei^if Policy, In tho interval hotween these 


eonfi'renees .Ministers liavi? ropeattMlIy nxroivt'd from the 
Over^^eas siih-cornmittee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defeneo the most valnablo technical advice in re^ani to 
d<*fone<' arrun^'emetil s f(ir tho Union (of South Africa). 

'J’he existing machinery for consultation and sni^^estiofl 
has thus worked so stnoothly that .Vfinislors would he loth 
to sen any new’ depart tiro inan^nratod which might in tin* 

id le sfa li ula 

they doubt w'hothor the idea of a .Minist«?r of the UiiinM 
residing in London for the purpose of (instantly n»pre- 
senting the Union Government on the lm])enal Defen<*c 
('ominiltoe is prael it'ahlo. 

As long as tin* control of foreign policy remains, as 
under present eondilions it innst necessarily roimiiii. 
solely with the Imperial Go\-ernment, and the ImptuMitl 
Government oonlimie, as agri'od at the last Imperial 
Uonfererice, to consult the Dominions on all rpiestions 
of foreign policy which aPfect them individually. Ministers 
do not think it is necessary to have a Union Minister in 
constant ultendam'e at f lio Irnpcuial Defemre (\)mmilll^c. 

It IS always open to the Union Government cilhi-r to 
seek advice from the Imperial Defence (Nimmittee in 
writing, or, in mor*> import cut cases, to ask for a persotiul 
(‘onsiiltation between that (Committee and the repre- 
sentative of the Union Government. In the latter case, 
mideiihtedly the ii.ore convenient course, at any rate 
so far ns the Ihiion is eoneerned, would l)e tluit either tlio 
Prime Minister or the Minister or Ministers whose 
.spt ally hI should tit 

London lor the purpose? of such eonsnltation. 

The Australian ({overnineut, of which ]\Ir. 
Cook, tho Liboral loador, was thttn Priiuo 
Miui.ster, gave no spettific answer to Mr. liar- 
court’s suggestion that they should send a 
Minister to Loudon to hocoiue a permaiu'iit 
member of tho Imporial Dofonco Committoo. 
'Pboir roply, dated DectMuber 19, 1912, to Mr. 
Ilarcourt’s communication, made an altornativo 
suggestion : — 

It is impraidieahle for any Gommon wealth Ministeus 
to visit Kmgland during the ensuing year, but in view 
of tho groat importance of the DominiouH adopting a 
common policy and having a complote understanding on 
the question of co-operation for naval defence, it is 
siiggi'sted that a .subsidiary conferemre should he ^•on- 
venod in Australia, in either January or February, PMIl. 
If this is not practicable Mini.ster.s would be prej^arej to 
attend the conferenco in New Zealand, South Africa, or 
Vancouv'er, Uaua hi. 

Mr. Ilarcourt’s suggestion had boon sent to 
Aii.stralia by telegram on December 10, 1912. 
The Australian reply making thi.s alternative 
suggestion was also sent by telegram. It 
evidently took the Colonial OHice quite by 
.surprise. It was not till .January 8, 1913, 
that Mr. Harcourt replied, and his reply then 
took tho form of an enquiry w'hether the date 
of the proposeil c(jnferonce had been correctly 
given in the Australian telegram of Decemher 
19, a.s 1913. Tlio next day tho Australian 
Ministers replied by telegram : — 

Year named, HH.'b correct. Ministers desired con- 
forenoo rtughi bo held at once in view of general election 
probably occurring May next. 

The subsequent communications between 
the Colonial OfTice and the Dominions about 
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thii-j Australian suggestion constitute an illuiui* 
nating rcvt^lation of the cumbrous macliincry 
by which tlie affairs of the Kmpire were coii- 
Thicted in the year before the war. Assure<l 
))y t})e Australian (lovernment that they wanted 
a special derence coufereiue and wanted it. 
(joickly, IVIr. Harcourt recoiled almost with 
horror from the suggi‘stiou. “ Please inform 
your Ministers,” he te!(*gra])hed eu .lauuary 10, 
1013, to the (lovernor-( Jeneral of Australia., 
owing to situation of public a.ffairs ]\ere, we 
find it quite impossible to hold gi*iua*a.l Xaval 
Defence Conference at date named and places 
suggested. Other Dominions could not attend 
at short notice and it is doubtful whether they 
would desire a general conference at pre.'-ent. 
Defence Mini.ster of New Zealand is now on 
his way to Kngland, and Defence Minist*T of 
Sout h Africa comes here in May for individual 
consulta.t ion. After your genera.1 elect i(»n wc^ 
shall wt‘lcome any Minister of yours who could 
visit Kngla.ud for discussion.” 'J’his telegram 
was sent to the Australian (lovernmcnt early 
in .lanuary. It was not till February 22 that 
a. <*opy of the telegraphic coiTi'spondence 
between Australian Ministers and tlic Colonial 
Oflice was despatched from the Colonial Otlice 
to the Ministers of Canada, South Africa, New 
Zealand and Newfoundland, Kven then, c.s 
the dispaitch covering the corres[)»)udence 
shows, it was only the ixppearance “in tie* 


public Press ot “ slati'iniMits ... as to a pr.)- 
po.s-d conference upon naval <lefen(‘e “ w hich 
led the ( olonijil (tflice to communicate tlr* 
Australian suggi’stion to the ( Jov(‘rnm(M»ts of 
the other Dominions. As a. iu.itt*‘r of fad the 
special Defence (\)nfcrence wliich Australia 
thus suggested was nevia- held. 'I’owards the 
cini of 10l.‘> the ,\ust ?alia,n ( lo\ eiMuuent 
reii<‘weil their suggestion t ha.l sia-h a conference 
should be held. Put circumstances were un 
propitious, and when t lu‘ suggi'stiou < aiue to a 
hea<l in March. Pill, it was fouml that it wjis 
impossible both for the Xa'w Zeahind aiul for 
the Australian ( lo\‘ermuetjt to scud i‘e|)res(*ut a 
tiv(‘s t<' it. 'The contere?ice w as t herefon* 
abandoned, and a most exactly foui uuaiths 
la.ter w.u* l)roke out. 

Meanwhile the Canadian < loxeiimaaif had 
tak(‘n af'tion on the suggestion in the rcs«»lution 
of tlu* lmp(‘rial Conference of PHI, which has 
already been ri‘fer tal to, that a. Defence Com- 
mittee should l)e est a.l >1 ishe I m each Dominion. 
In the speech which h<‘ made to tlu' special 
sc.s.sion of the Dominion Parliament in August, 
Pill, Sir Polar! Honlen, Priiiu' Ministia* <»f 
Ca.nada., de.scribed tlu^ a'dion which had beiai 
taken in this rcsp(‘ct. “ I need not say," he 
said, "that in tlu^ Cnit(‘d Kingdom amongst 
thos<' most clos»*ly in l(aich with these matters. 
cs|iecially among tla> milita.r\' and na\al 
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iiuthoritics in thr United Kingfloin, thero has 
IwMSi for many ytuirs a conviction lliat some 
effect i VO or^^ani.sation in t he Dominions of tho 
iMiipire slioiiid bo provided so that an onicr- 
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goncy such as that which arose so suddenly 
would not find us altogether in confusion.” 
Ife wont on to say that in January, 1914, Sir 
Joseph Pope, Canadian Under -Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, had submitted to 
him a proposal in this connexion. Ho thcii 
quoted a letter which he had written to Sir 
Joseph Pope, in which he said that he 


approved of the proposal for a conference 
“of deputy heads for the purpose of con- 
certing measures to be taken by tho various 
departments of the flovernment primarily 
concerned in tlie contingency of an outbreak 
of war affecting His Majesty’s Dominions, and 
more particularly of considering the preparation 
of a War Hook which shall sot forth in detail 
the action to be taken by every responsible 
official at the seat of Covernment in the evenl 
of such an emergency.” The letter authoristvl 
Sir Joseph I’ope to call R\ich a conference. 
“ The work,” Sir Robert Borden added, “ went 
on during the winter months, and. . . 1 crlti 

describe what has been accomplished more 
conveniently l:)y reiuling a memorandum which 
has been prepared by tfie Chairman, and whicli 
is as follows ; 

111 15)Ul tho Sooroliiry of »Strtto for Ifio Uolonios rom- 
tiiunioatoil to (lovoriiinoiit oortaiM iiioinoraiiila of flu? 
Oversea Defence Oomniitloo outlining]; tho action to f)o 
taken by tho naval and military authorities when n*la- 
tions with any foreimi power become strained, and on 
the oiithrt'ak of war. The sugtjestion was convoyed that 
the Governments of llie various solf-fj:ovorning Dominions 
might advantageously pn»]>are a similar record in caidi 
case to meet such contingencies. Hy the direction of the 
Gov'ermnent these recommendations were considered hy 
the local inter-departmental Committee (which is com- 
posed of the ex|)ert ortioers of the naval and militia 
doparinionts. Kitting together). 'I’ho (?ominittoo re- 
ported that a conferenoe of those deputy ministers whose 
departmentH would primarily be affected hy an outbreak 
of war should be held to consider how best to give clTi*ct 
to the proposals of the Oversea Committee. 

'Phis Hiiggestion was submitted to tho l*rimo Minister, 
and reiiciveil tho nfiproval of the Govcriirnent. There- 
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ii{»on a moetin#? . . . wa** held. At thiH meetinjf 

it was detailed that the Secretaries should acrpiaiut each 
riicinher of the t*onforence €>f the various coiitiiu;encieH 
^ w hich might arise, i a the event of which the cooperation 
,.t his depart riienf would bo retpiired ; thus onabling him 
j.>Tlecid(» whjj(f Htepa would ht5 necessary to give effect to 
the dceisiontf'of the Conference, and to dc'tail an ollieer of 

dcpartmwt to confc*r with the Secretary in the actual 
cDinpilation of the War Hook. 

.Meetings of Hiib-coiniuittces were sul>sef|nently held 
Irorn time to. time, at which the necessary action to bo 
taken by the various depart nients in the event of certain 
contingmicieH arising was carefully considered ami tleter- 
tnined. Kach department tlum proceeded to <ieveh»p its 
(two line of actiori in detail, tlu* whole being subscupicMif ly 
co-<»rdinat<'d and incorporated in one s<?heme, indicatitig 
I he course to bo followed by the Covermnent as a whole 
on an einergimcy arising. 'I'liis scheme was then siih- 
niittefl to and af)f)rovod by tho I’riine Minister. 

The taking of these precautionary measures proved 
most fortunate, t^s on the receipt of int<'llig<uice diiring 
the last few w’eoks of the serioiis situation in l‘iUro|>e this 
(Jovernmerii fount! ilsclf in a position to lake, witliout 
flic slightest delay, such action' as the c.\igencies of the 
moment demanded, eomMirrently with His Majesly’s 
(lovernmont ami with the sisfor Dominions of llm 
Km pi re. 

Sir Robert Borden testified fo the valin* 
of the prepiinition whieh liad thus been made 
in (ytinada. “ 1 cannot ov’^erestiinalt*,” he 
sai(i, “ tlie g;reat advantagi^ to the eountry 
which resviUeii from having these matters 
t'onsidered, dotomiinod, and arranged in 
ailvanee in conjunction with th(^ Tmperia! 
(lovernmont. Tlio arrangements which 
iv(TO instantly necessary . . . were mmie 
without tlie slightest e-oufusion. All communi- 
cations from tlie Imperial authorities were 
acted upon promjitly and with, as I say, an 
t’utire absence of confusion. Every detail 
Inid been previously workeil out- with piH!- 
cision.” It i.s interesting to have this record 
of the preparations for war which hiw-l been 
loadc in Canada. Similar prejiarations, though 
not perhaps in the same cojnpIetenes.s as to 
detail, had presumably been made in the other 
Dominions. For all that it renriins true that 
the foreign policy of the Empire, necessarily 
including the declaration of war, and inevitaf)ly 
iiiVolving the provision of naval and military 
force suflicient for war purposes, remained up 
to tho actual outbreak of war wholly in the 
1 lands of British Ministers. The attempts 
to create a joint Imperial authority in na\’al 
and military matters had not been successful 
because such matters wore essentially atljiincts 
to the power of war ami peace. So long as 
tlie sole rosponsibiJity for the foreign relations 
of tho Empire remained wdth British Ministers, 

long had the people they represented to 
l>ear, in the last resort, alone, and without 
any other than voluntary assistance from the 
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Dominknis, tin* burdeu of providing the 
necessary naval and military Mtrength. 

When the war bn 'bo out it was clear at 
once that Creat Britain alone could no longer 
support by ln'rsclf the wliole weight of this 
burden. 'I'he immediate ns'ognition by tho 
Dominions of this fact has long been a 
platitude. And \cry soon the leaders ot tho 
Dominions were beginning to say that the 
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raising of Dominion iinnios must irnolvt* 
in tlio future som<^ real participation in the* 
foreign policy of th(‘ Empire. At first, 
however, the amount of work that had^*^ 
to be done within the Dominions llu'inselves 
in raising, training, and equijiping men ; 
in providing all (he elaboratt* organi/.af ion 
of an army in being ; in supporting it 
by constant reinforcements ; in providing for 
its feeding and its h(‘alth conditions, gav(' 
everyone so much to do tliat llu‘re was u<»( 
much time to think about the future conse- 
quences of 1 lu^se military activities. 'I'he 
same, of course, a|)|)lied to ({real Mritain. 

If it seems strange that tliere should Jiave 
been no attenqit to gather an exeeutive War 
Couneil of all the leading men of the Empire 
tliere is considerable excuse for the failure to 
do so. 'riie initiative liad to conu^ from the 
Imperial (JovtTument, and Ilritish MinistiTs 
w(T(' so ovei’hurdened with t he men' executive 
w<»rk of the war that they shuddiTcd at the 
very i<l^'a of assuming the additional rcspoin 
sibility of consultation with a formally sum- 
moned body of Dominion ^lir\isters. As a 
matter of fact sulisequent expi'i’ienco shown I 
that if Dominion .Minister’s ha.d beiTi askeil to 
come to bondon for a ^^'a.^ Cabinet as soon as 
their local affairs allowed them to bo absiait, 
their presence would have light<’ned the work 
of British Ministers v(‘r’y much, and they 
could have determined the laoad lines of 
Imperial foreign policy and of British strategy 
by sea and land in a way whi<’h might have 
had a pr-ofound innuence on the whole coui'sc 
of tlie war. What the moral elTect of such a 
Council might Jiavc been it is iinjHissihlc to 
say. It is true that whm the fmperiiil War 
Cabinet did meet at the beginning of BUT its 
moral influence was not very p<’rce[)t ilile, at 
least at the moment. There may, }'o\M*ver’, 
have been reasons for this wliieh wj>uld not 
have operatr'd in the casi^ of an lm|)<’rial War 
Council lield mucli earlier in the war. In 
the spring of 1017 the whole Empir’e was waiting 
with strained anticipation for the beginning 
of the Allied oflV'iisive in the West. Creat 
laijies were built upon it. It was perfeetly 
obvious Miat the strategy of the offensive 
must have been determined Jong liefore the 
Imperial War Cabinet met. Its memliers 
could not- conceivably alTt'ct or amend that 
strategy. It was unthinkable that they .'-houhl 
attempt to impo.se their will upon 8ir Douglas 
Haig, who was commanding the British Army 


ill tlic W'est. By (he l>i‘ginning of 1017, too, 
the Dominion Armies Inal huig hei’ii in the lh»ld. 
1 he cdteet of their assistanee had he('n measured 
by cxpii’ieni'c. Not (hat then* was any 
disposition in (ireat Ihitain to uiiden-stimatc 
their value ; \ t*ry niueli tln» op|M»site. But 

it was by (heu a faiuilijir thought (hat all 
the peojdes of the Eiiqiire wen' in aiius 
tog(‘ther. 

V<‘t liariii wa.s e(‘r(iiinly done hy the 
fact that when (In* Dominion Ai’mi(*s came 
into the (ifld it was (he British (Joxernmenl 
alone that rolled (lieir tleslinalitm and 

their movements, (hdlipoii was a most hitter 
lesson nf wlai-t that meant. \'»‘ry little 
had Ik'i'u said ojx'nly about this aspec't of that- 
glorious hut fruit l*‘ss aud terribly <*ostly earn • 
paign. But we may he sure that it was not- 
wifhoiil its effert aial (hat that effect was 
wln)lly luisclucvous. llowswer much p4‘ople 
in England or in the I )ominioiis might gloss 
it ov4‘r, till' fa.(‘( rt'inaiiicd t ha,t British Miiiisli*rs 
Imd sent (h(» first .\us(ra,lian c(»nliugcnt upon 
an expi'ilition which, as suhs4*(jiM'nt inv'i'sti- 
gat ion showed only too eU*arly, had hei'ii 
doom<*(l l)y mi<*(‘rt ainty, aud hy failure to 
n*(‘kon tlie (rut* im*asur ^ <)f its tlillieult it*s, 
right from the tait set. It might havtt madt' no 
tliflereiiee to the afttial n*sult of tht' Callipoli 
expv*ditioi> if had het'ii desigtietl and initia,ttMl 
hy aa Imperial Wair Couneil halv ing an Auslra- 
iiain representait iv't' ais nne taf its members, 
'riitt he.silations amd cont ro\ t‘rsies whieh imuit'd 
its beginning miglat haivt^ ht*en just ais maiiiy 
ais they were. Its results might haivt' l>t*en ais 
small. But it would haivi' madtt am immeiistt 
tliflerenet' t<a t ht' whoht Eraipiri' to kimw that 
the rt*spnusil)ili( y restetl, iml vvut h British 
AIinist 4 *rs tanly, l>ut with an lmp4*riiil Watr 
Ctaineil. 'rhait is only ont; instairifi' taf tlu* kiiifl 
taf (*ff4*et whieh tlic* sunnimning <af an lmp4*riail 
War Cu})iii(it (piiti* staon aifl(*r tlut wwir h4*gau 
might haivit hci«l. It is easy to imaigim^ maiuy 
others. I’ossihly th4*4*ff4‘et wtauld not have been 
so grc’at or so heni'fieiavl as, in n t r(asp<*4 t , it 
may s 4 'em liki'ly (o haua* l)4*en. An Impc'riail 
War Council would ccatainly not hive put 
everything right. The Wair (‘adairn't vvluai it 
nvd dial mat hnd a riMuealy bar everything that 
was wT4>ng. Socari aft**!' it sepanitid it wiis 
still possihk* for Mr. Ibalman, ITemier 4>f 
Now^ South Wales, in the first puhlit; sp4*ech 
that he manic afbr his arrival, to revoal tlaa 
fact that the huidors «)f o|)iMioM in the Dominions 
had little more information about the real 
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progress of llio war than the iim-ii in the street, 
that wlint. they <ii‘l know they got ahnost 
eiitiroly from the newspapers, aiel tliat the 
result of leaving them tlius without any special 
guidance or r'onfidenf ial information had been 
tljat ttiey were unable themselves to give to 
their (*wn j)cople the lead which they would 
have liked to liave given. 

However that may b(\ there was really no 
reason whv an Imperial VV’ar (\)uncil slioiild not 
have met fpnte early in MHo. The normal 
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rnoetirig of tlio Imperial inference, as a matter 
of fact, was due for that year, and it would have 
bi>en the easiest thing in the world to liavo 
pruned its usual excesses of discussion and to 
have turned it into a businesslike conference of 
Imperial representatives for the settlement of 
Imjierial policy and Imperial war measures. 
It was not for lack of suggestion that the 
Government of the day failed to take this very 
obvious step. In January. 191.'), The Times 
mged the Government to consider whether it 
would not be the best thing to liold the Imperial 
(onferenco in its normal course, although the 
iMnpire was at war. This suggestion was 
discussed all through the Kmpire, and it 
]nu.st be said that the most general tendency 
was to think that the spring of 1915 was not a 
good time for the holding of an Imperial Con- 


ference. Tlie main reason for this view^ was 
that the critics had not really troubled t <3 
understand the suggestion of The Times, and 
had assumed that what it was proposing was 
the usual sitting of the Im|)erial Conference, 
with all its traditional paraphernalia of agenda, 
and long, set discussions, and verbose but inef- 
fective resolutions, and banquets, and luncheon.s 
with more interminable speecJies. As a matt(H’ 
of fact The Times had proposed nothing of the 
kind. In a leading article published on 
January 19, 1915, it answered the objections 
which had been made, it explained t hat it did 
not suggest the calling of an Imperial (Con- 
ference in the ordinary sense. “ C<^in anyone 
doubt,” it asked, “ that the meeting of the 
representatives of the Dominions with Imperial 
Ministers would be an immense benefit to the 
cause of lmi>erial unity ? . . . From ot her 

points of view' the meeting of the (Conference 
would be e(pially advantageous. . . . The 

peoples of the Kmpire are fighting flu's war as 
one nation. L)issi|)ation of effort, inconsisten- 
cies in administrations, ovialapping, miscon- 
ceptions as to the best means of attaining t he 
common end- all these lessen the nations 
fighting power. Yet, with the responsilile 
authority divided between the Mother Country 
and the Dominions, and between the Do- 
minions themselves, such administrative handi- 
caps are certain to assert themselves. What is 
needed is an opportunity, as soon as possible 
this year, for adjusting the balance between 
these authoritio.s and for co-ordinating wdiat is 
being done at each of these widely stqiarated 
centres. Correspondence is slow and notori- 
ously inadequate to deal with needs of this kind. 
A few flays of personal intercourse between 
the men wlio are responsible W'ould do more 
than reams of letters and floods of telegrams.” 

Read to-day, these words seem the most 
obvious niatitude. Yet at the time when they 
were written tlio arguments w’hich they urged 
and the suggestioii which they supjDorted were 
scouted almost everywhere tliroughout the 
Empire. Tlie only |)rominent statesmen who 
supported them were Mr. Fisher, then Prime 
Minister of the Australian C^jmrnonw’ealth, and 
Mr. Rowell, leader of the Liberal Party in the 
Province of Ontario, (.^anada. At the moment 
wdien the suggestion w’as made by The Times 
Mr. Fisher was visiting New Zealand. He at 
once expressed the opinion that : “ Many 

of our difTiculties have arisen from the want of 
opportunities for the representatives of the 
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Domi?ifon‘=i to moot with those of the iriothor 
eoiintry. . . . The gravest issues can only 
be dealt with by cable, or by dispatches which 
' do not arrive until a month has elapsed. In iny 
opinion a Conference this year would l)e of more 
value for all parties concerned than any yet 
field.’* A month later Mr. Fisher returned to 
Australia, Pressure had cvddeatly been put on 
him from (Ircat Britain. He said that he an<l 
his Ministry were still (ronvinced of the “ extreme 
usefulness ” of a Conference and that lie be- 
lieved a great opportunity was being nu.ssed. 
.But lie admitted that ho was impressed by the 
inadvisability of “ embarnissing the Imperial 
Covernmeilb with a renewal of obviously unats 
eeptable .suggestions.” In Canada, meanwhile, 
the reception of the suggestion had been very 
much less favourable than in Australia. Prac- 
tically all the leading men of the Dominion were 
against it, and indeed, as Mr. Fisher had said, it 
was much easier for Canailian Ministers to keep 
in touch with the Imperial (lovernment than it 
was for Ministers of more distant Dominions 
like Australia and New Zealand. The one 
(lis.senticnt in this chorus of disapproval, Mr. 
Rowell, emphasized particularly the vahie of 


an Imperial Confereu(*e in 1015 from a moral 
point of view ; 

Can yem [ho jisk«‘il| ^m\o to (loniuuiy, can yon gi\'o (o 
iMirojic, a inon* spNMidifl nmiiit'cMiation of llio unity «»f 
tlu' Knipirc, ami ol the ilcti*rtnina(ion of all parl.s to 
Hce this fij'lit lliroti^h, than to have ri'prcscntaf ivi's 
from the iMiipirc mefl and lakt' iMmnsid to^nthor as to 
what we <'an ail tin aiid coiit rilmti* to hrin^ this ('ontlitS 
to a Mueeosvtiil conclusion '! I. do la*|)e that when other 
]>ortions ot the Ihnpin* :iic askini' for this C^*ldcr^*m'e, 
which by its const it m ion slu)iild he hchl this year, the 
(roviwniin'tit ot ('anada will not drop the holding of 
this Imperial jisscmhly for tlu' hcnclit of tlie whole 
Kin pi re. 

The ImpiTial (hwernmenf, however, had 
maile up I licit* mind I hut t hey would not hav e 
the Imperial (V)nh*rence meeting in P.H5. d’o 
all suggestions of the kind they opposed tht^ 
blantl assumption tluil tin? (^inference, if held in 
1915, must be the stunt' kind of conferent^e as it 
liad alwiiys bt*e!i, and could nt)t he made into 
any other kind of confcrt'iit^e or take more t lu' 
form of a war council. 'I'his clinging tn tlie 
idea of a ” normal Conference ” as tlie only kiiel 
of conference po.ssihh' wtis crorispicuous in a 
s[)Ocial statement on the mtittt'r made by Mr. 
Hareourt, still the Colonial Seeretary, in tht' 
Hotise of Commons on April 15, 1915. He 
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declared thal ho would “state exactly what 
liappetied in relation to this matter ” : 

Aftor wtir had broktui out His Majt^sty’H (jovornmont 
jvssuino«l tiiat it would uot b« for the convenience of 
any of the parties that the normal (.Vmferenco should 
meet on its due date, which wtis May of this year, but 
no communications on the matter passed brdween us 
and tht' Doininitni dovernments. Early in December 
last I was rmvth? aware privately tlmt Mr. Fisher, the 
Priiru? Minister of the ( Vnnmonvvealth of Australia, was 
in favour of the meeting' of the Imperial Conference 
during and in spite of the war. I communicated this 
fac-t also privately by tclei^mph t<» the I’rinu? Ministers 
of all the other Dominions, and they unanimously 
ajiiecil with us that the holdinu; of a normal (yonferen<‘e 
this year during hostilities would be dilUcult if not 
impossible. In two cases at least it was said that iho 
attendance of Ministers was impracticable. I then 
informed the Frime Minister of the (\)mmonwcalth 
that, in view of tin* practical unity of opinion, we ho|MMl 
he would reco;i(ni/e its force, an*l he replied that ho had 
no wish to press the matter farther. A few days u;'o 
Mr. Fisher was reported in the Fn»ss as saying with 
reference to the Lm|)erial (\mferene. i “What the 
British (lovernment considers to lio tlio corroc; thing 
is good enough for my Coveriuneiit. That is all 1 liavo 
to say.” And i i a pn.at(^ letter to me, dated February 
jr», he wrote : ” f cheerfully fall in with t he decision 

not fo hold the lmi)erial Ciniference this year, though 
I have not beim able to eoio inco myself that the reasons 
given for postponing it w'ere suHicient. However, 
we have a policy for this troubici that gets ovst all 
ilillieulties. When the King’s bustness will not fit in 
with our ideas, wo do not press them” — an admirable 
example of the s|»int in which tlm Doniinions <leal with 
Imperial affairs during the war. 

All tvhaimble t^xu-inple, indoed, and wliolly 


beneficial to the Empire so long as the wisdom 
and (liscretion of British Ministers were equal 
to the great responsibility laid upon them by 
this self-denying ordinance of Dominion Minis - » 
tors- In this case the complacency with which 
Mr. Ilarcourt rnatle his announcement on 
April 15, 1915, seems not so wholly justifial^Ie 
as he evidently believed it to be at the time. It 
certainly did not satisfy Austrtilhi, which 
understood perfectly well that Mr. Marcourt 
had begged the whole question, and that what 
Mr. Fisher had suggested had not- l)een a 
“normal (kinfertuico,’’ but a special war coiinei! 
in which war measures might be coiieert(‘(l by 
the leading men of the various iiarts of tlit^ 
Empire. Mr. Fisher, in fact, liad said so 
without any equivocation. lie ha/1 point ‘<1 
out that all the accessories of t h(' “ normal 
Conference ' were unessential and could easily 
be dispensed with; and that- what the Domi- 
nions wanted was to know the mind of the 
men who were conducting the w.xr and what w as 
going to be clone when peace had to be made. 
This was exactly the business of the Imperial 
War Cal)inet w hen it did meet in 1917. But at 
the beginning of 1915 tlie British (b^vt'rnment 
of the day deliberaltdy chose to ignore tlit 
possibility of holding such ivConforenc'c. The^ 
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must boar the responsibility. It is no liglit 
on?. 

Hofi^re tho end of the year it was very 
g^lnerally rocogni/.ofl t hat a iiiiHlako hfwl been 
(uado. One of the best illustrations of this 
change of view is a passage from a letter 
written to The Round Table by its Australian 
Correspondent in June, 1915 : 

Whni nol) 0 (ly scorns lo have t'rnphasizofl [h(' wrote 1 
was that the Imperial Corjfcrcnee held as a Hound 'Pahio 
War Uonferonco woidd have provi<lcd an excellent 
opportunity for the statesmen of the Kini>ire to j»et 
into ('loser touch with each other up<»n war siilijects. 
'Pho ditPiculties in tlm way of tlui British (loviu-timent 
woidd have Ihmmi explaiiu'd, the requirements nc(s-ssary 
to^ tiring; the war to a successful t«'rmination statist. 
Ways and mei«is could luu (^ been discussed and the 
parts which the various Jhnninions mi>,dit assunu^ sti^'- 
Ijesti'fl. 'Phe Dominion .Ministers would hav(' conu^ 
hack from tho emit re; of tin? Empire with their minds 
tilled with only the om? tiling' and with exact, knowledge 
of how they could Is'st sm-ve the Empire. 'Phe wonder 
is not so much at the failure to hold the cunh'rence 
as that th(^ five nations of tho Empire slujuld have 
even eontenqjlated wa^in^ such a war with no macliim'ry 
for eontinuous consultation and no deiinite arrange- 
ment as (o mutual cooperation. 

'riiis coiitinoiit shows how coin|)b*tcly the 
Imporiixl (lovorumout htid been tilths fo obscun^ 
tin*, mil luituroof tlio suggc.stioi;for holding 
of tho imporial Ckmfcrorico in 1015 by Ihoir 
iusislotico upon a “ normal Coiifomu-o.” Kiflior 
tiitiy failed to imdorstaud what tho suggoslioii 
really was — a supposition which is hardly 
rc(M)neilablo with the recognized altility of Mr. 
Harcourt -or, not wanting to undertake the 
tidditional work which the |)resonce in England 
of Dominion Ministers would have laid upon 
thetn, they deliberately misrepresenteil the 
nature of the suggested lOmpire ( ’outicil. 'I he 
strangest thing about their action at the tune 
is that tliey seem to have thought that the 
only thing which the Dominions needed to be 
consulted about, was the terms ot peaice. I hits 
on February 1. 1915, Mr. Hanfourt was asked in 
the Ht)UKe of Commons vvhetluT an Imperial 
Conference would be lield tluit year. He 
replied that “In consultation with all the 
Dominions it has been decided thtit it is iinde- 
sirahlo to hold tJie normal meeting of the 
Imperial (Conference this year.” Oh April 15, 
1915, he was asked whether lie conid give tiie 
House any further information as to the post- 
ponement of the Inujerial Conference. He 
replied by making the special statement whicfi 
has already been fpioted. To that statement 
he added this comment : 

In all these communications I havi' referred only to 
what I have carefully called the “ normal (-(mh^rimf e, 
by which I mean a full conference with all tho para* 


pheriitiliaof mi^K'i'Iliiiieous n'Kolutiuns protracted sit tings, 
shorthand reports, aid resulting hlue-hooks. 'Phis is 
(ho sort of eoiifcrc'iu'o which wo thought imsuited fo 
pre.seut conditions, but in .laiiuary, wbon iutimatiug 
its postpoiuMiuMit to th(' various Dominions, f f»*legraplu‘(l 
to each of the tlovernors tJiun’ral : “Will yen. at th(« 
.sHini^ lime, inform your l‘rim«« Minister tliat it is tho 
intentiou of His .Majesty’s ( Jovcnimeiit to consult lum 
most fully, and, if possible, personally M'Iumi the time 
arrives lo discuss possihli^ terms of pt>ace ? ’’ 

I n(M*.i hardly add that His Maj"sty’s t Jovi'rmmmt 
intend to obscrv«* tla? spiril as well ns llie letter of this 
declaration, which I believe has given compk'te satis 
faction lo tho tJovcrnmcnts of tfu' Dominions. 

ddiu.s the Impi'rial (loviTiimcut, in tbc spring 
of 1915, .scorn to lm\o iissumcd tliut tlicrc \mis 
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no need to (•(msiilt the. Douiiuioii^t about tlu^ 
can’V'iiig Hic war, to hai*^ ))clic\cd that 

they n<‘od only bo consulted when pcac<‘ camo 
to 1)0 cnii'^idcrod, and to have satisfied tbem- 
solvcs that this assumption was as u.ccc|)tahlo 
in the .Ministers of all tho f)omiui«)iis as it was 
to them. CtTtainlv nr» Domiiiioti Ministry 
sliowcd itself 'dotcrni'mcd at fluil lime to 
insist npoTi consult at ion for w ar purposes. 
They may well bavt' thought that tlio war 
would have little effect upon the intcrna.l 
politics of their own countries, and that, bovond 
tho sending of contingents and the raising of ro- 
infurcomonts, tho normal life of tho Dominions 
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would go on much as usuiil. Each ono of them 
w»VH to bo imdoooivod, if they boliovod that 
aiirl wore really coinpletoly satisfied, as Mr. 
Harcourt declared they \v(Te, w ith the promise 
of the Iinperial (h)V"ernment that they should 
1)0 consulted I about the t erms of peace. 


Jt is impossible, in the scope of this Chajiter, 
to describe with any coinjdeteness the intimate 
reactions of the war u|)on the life of the 
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Dominion peoples. Upon each of them its 
elTect carnet gradually, but more and more 
heavily. As their contingents reached the 
baltlefi<>ld, and as tl»* casualty lists began to 
<’ome in. the Dominions grtwv slow ly to realize 
that there was hardly a household tliroughout 
the hhnjiiro wliich th(^ war would leave un- 
t-ouched. Their fortitude under these losses, 
their abounding generosity in charitable gifts 
to alleviati^ the sufTcrings of war-stricken 
Eiu’ope, their eagerness to contribute of their 
money to t'he financial resources of the Empire — 
the tale of these lias alreatly been told. It 
must sufllco here to trac(‘ in the barest- outline 
the reaction of the war ut)On the political life 
of the Dominions, and this can only be dono 
by t a.king each one se|)arately. 

In (Canada, from the moment of the first 
outbreak of the war a truce was concluded 
between the two great political parties. Sir 


Wilfrid Laurier, the loader of the Liberal 
Opposition in the Dominion Parliament, imme- 
diately announced that, irrespectivo of politi(;al 
advantage, he would support Sir IloblVl 
Bonlen, the Prime Minister, in all w’ar measures. 
Again and again Sir Wilfrid Laurier asserted 
this principle One of the most sti^iking of the 
expressions which he gave to it w^as in a speech 
made in the second half of 1915 ; 

T Htfimi with all my power that it is the duty of Canud i 
to give to Great Jiritaiu in this war all the assistarwe 
that is in the power of Canada. My eonHdence in the 
pre.sent (Jovernment at Ottaw'a does not ooze from the 
solos of my hoots, but at the outbreak of war I coi|. 
sidered it niy duty to support it in its war policy. I 
have supported it in that policy ever siiiee. and 1 0*^1 1 
sup|)ort it again. 'Phe reason is th«fl this war is a 
contest between (Jermaii institutions and British 
institutions. British institutions mean freedom. Cerjimn 
institutions moan despotism. 'Phat is why we, as (Cana- 
dians. have such a vital interest in this war. 

A few months later Sir Wilfrid liauruT 
again asserted this principle of support for thi^ 
Government of Sir Robert Borden : 

1 am the <-hiof of the Liberal Party, and as long as I 
have the honour of presiding over tho destinies of tin* 
Liberal Party it will not seek a triumph by taking" 
advantage of tho situation at present existing. . . . 
When the war started W'hat should have been the alli- 
tude of tho Liberal Party ? I have already told you 
that the liiberal idea was a passion for right and justice. 
Britain to-day is fighting in Eurt)pe for these ideas. 
Britain did not seek this war, but rather sought l<i 
avoid it, and she could have avoided it if .she had wished 
to accept the shameful proposal of (Germany. But she 
did not do so, and to-day slie is fighting for the inde- 
pendence of Belgium and for the integrity of France and 
to save civilization. That is why 1 (leclared that 1 
wouhl support/ the Government of Canada, and that. 
Canada would participate with all her forces in this 
glorious undertaking. You may say that I have s[)okeii 
on iliis war only in regard to civilization, which is. 
no doubt, great, but what will it be for Canada ; cannot 
Canada slanrl aside 7 No, it cannot. 

Thtjs the party truce in Canada was suflici- 
cntly firmly established to secure for Sir 
Robert Borden the support of the Liberals in 
all the war measures that were necessary up 
to the end of 191(5. In the normal course there 
would have been an election in Canada for tlu' 
Dominion Parliament in the autumn of 191 5. 
Tho i^arty truce wtvt solid enough to enable a 
compromise about this election to be secured. 
By mutual agreement tho election was post- 
poned for one year, and the statutory consent 
of the Imperial Parliament, wliich was necessary 
under the Dominion constitution, was gi\ e i 
without criticism or comment. Novortheles-., 
there were elements in the conij^aet of the 
two parties which always suggested that it 
the war should put too heavy a strain upon it, 
it might break down. Quit-e early in 1915 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier insisted in a speech at 
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Montroal that th© decision of Canada to tako 
part in the war had been a free and unfettero<J 
decision ; 

'riM^ro aroso the qiiOition whether or not vre wen* 
houiKl to take part in the war. Kverybody luhnits 


institution*;. Yen find from thf* hottom rim^ of tl. 
liiddf'r to tile top freedom in r\ oryl hin>^. 'fhere is no 
eonMeri|)ti<iM in (iroMl Itritain. nevt*r was, tlu^n* 

iic'MT will Ih>. . . . Kf('('doin hroeds loyalty, (kx'n’ion 
always was tin* mother of resist a lei; and ii'liellion. 

As lime went on tlu> Libonil Tarty in Camilla 
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that we were hound to defend our own .shores, our 
trade, our eornrneree ; to provide against the ]>ossi- 
hilily of a raid ; and to repel an inva-sion if that should 
happen, hut were we bound to send troops to the 
front ? . . . There is no need to go to constitutional 
or natural law to settle that que.stion. Wo are a free 
people, absolutely free. The charter under whiidi we 
live has put it in onr power to <loeide whether wo shouKl 
take part in sueh a W'ar or not. Jt is for the t'anadian 
people, the Canadian Parliament, the (?anadiaii (lovern- 
niont, to decide.^ 'riiis freedom is at once the glory .iiid 
hon mr of Kngland, which has granted it ; anti ot 
t’onada which uses it to assist England. Wo are ahso- 
lately tree. Freedom is a eonromitHiii of all hriti.sh 


hogan to rm|))uisi/,e more and more this ooin- 
pUde fi’isMloin, jis limy hold d, of Camidn t.o 
tleciilo Jier own hito. Tlioy consistently do- 
fhu'od it to Im conqiltdtdy t.*onsistcnt with the 
wliole-lmurtei I support ol (ireat Hritain in 
tho war. But it b(‘c.uno elenrer and elcan*/ 
that a linio might <*omo when tlie ca.ll whien 
Creat Brita.in might have fo jna,kc u])on ( 'anada 
would Hhoek timsti Lilural ideas. In the 
autuiuii of llllh it wa.s ajj»par<.*n^* tlial tills tuiio 
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M’iis upproachiag. It was getting more an<l 
more (liHuMilt for Canada to niainlain the flow 
of reiiiforeeiiK^uts to the froi^t. T\vo ntter- 
luiees of (Vinadiaii ]ju})lie men about this time 
>\ ill show by Ihcrir contrast how thin the political 
truce was becoming. The first is from a re- 
cruiting appeal made by the Prime Minister; 

Cmlt'r rt'H|K)iisilMlitinH with wliirh T am invcsUMl. 
aiul ill the nainn of the State', whieh we are all hound 
to sf rv<’, it is my duty to appeal, and I do now ajipc'al, 
ino.-,t e'arnestly to tlu' pc'ople of Canaila that they as.'^ist 
and eooperato with thi^ (Joveniment ami tlu^ DirmMors 
of National Service. . . . d’o men of military age I 
make appeal that they place themselves at the service 
of the Stati* for military duty. 'Po all others I make 
appeal that th<*y plaee themselves fix'ely at the disposition 
of their eountry for siieh servico as they ai\’ deemed 
h.'st fitte<l to perform. . . . 

Tlit^ other is an extract from tho speech made 
by Sir Wilfrid Latiricr : 

I abate not a jot of my life-long profession, reiterated 
in the Ihmse of Commons ami upon many a platform 
of this country, that I am a pacifist. I have always 
b<"<*n against militarism, and I see m» reason why I should 
etiange, hut still stand true to the professions of my 
whole life. 

It was, in fact, plain that if it became 
necessary for tlw Canmlian (lovernment iirifler 
Sir Robert Horden to ask for conscription as 
the only condition for keeping up Cantulian 
reinforceitients at tho front, that detnand 
wot lid bring th^Mn into almost inevitable conflict 


with the initjority of the Liberal Party. It was 
at this time that the Canadian Corr<*spondi‘nt 
of The Round Table f(‘lt compelled to insist 
upon tho difticulty of conscrirition in Canada ; 

Tho most profound students of the situation in Canada 
[he said in an artielo written in Oetolier, lit It) | regard 
conscription as iinpracticahle. In the Dominion there 
are .’1,000, OOt) people who do not habitually sjieak the 
Knglish hinguagf\ 'Phere arc nearly 70f).0t)t) (h'rruaii.s 
and Austrians. There are ut l(*ast 700,t)00 or StIfkOOO 
Aineriean.'., many of whom live in i-ompaet sctth'inenti 
ill West<?rii t'anada. Many of thevse havi' come to this 
country during the lust 10 or 12 years, ami out' ipiestions 
if it wouhl be fair or reasonable to ironscript them for a 
war in lOurofie. -Many of these new citizens of Canada 
porliaps hardly yet regard themselves as citizens of the 
British Empire. . . . Over .solid hhH'ks of (im'iiuins 
und Aimtriaiis in the Western Trovinee.M there has 
been more afipi’ehension than has been admitted, 
while it i.s imjxis.sihio to contend that con.scription would 
not excite clei'p hostility in Onehec. 

Nevertheless, it. seemed more and more; 
certain, towards the end of 1910, that the 
Government of Sir Robert Rordeii would have 
to declare for conscription. In that case, the 
attitude of Sir Wilfrid Laurier could hardly bo 
doubtful. Almost certainly he would resist, 
and t he party truce woultl then break down. 

In Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, 
as much as in Canada, the war led to an im- 
mediate truce between the two main political 
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j»a.rties. In New ZoiUand and Australia tlie 
triiee passed into a formal coalition. In 
|4()uth Africa formal coalition was itnpossiblc, 
<n\ if possible, was so difVicult to bring about 
that it w'as deliberately left on one side in 
favoiu* of the working arrangement which 
served to keep the Botha ( Jovernment, in power. 
In all these three Dominions, too, as in Canaria, 
there was a dissentient minority, not very 
ferioidabh^ and unable at any moment- to con- 
trol the government of the eouiitry, but still 
siiflici(*ntly strong to be a fatrtor. 

In South iMriea an election was due in the 
aiitiiinn of 1915. 'riie first Parliament of the 
I’nion had br^en ^deeted in the middle of 8ep- 
temlnu*, 1910, for five years. There was no 
thought h«>re of putting off the election, as 
was afterwards done in Canada.. Tla* Nat ionalist 
|)arty, l(‘d by (JencTal K(*rt/.og, was deter- 
mined to do if s best to oust tlie Botha Covern- 
ment. Ceneral Botha, fa<*ed by this threat of 
uncompromising opposition from alarge section 
of his own people, came to a tacit agn'ement 
with the LTiiionists, At one tiin<^ it s<‘emed 
proluibk? that the Labour Party would exerciser 
a considerable influence on the ehuM ion ; but 
their leiwler, Mr. Creswell, had btvn at the 
front in (lerman South- W(*st Africa, and in 


his absence the extreme Socialist section of the 
Party had coin[)romis»*d its(df with the (*lec- 
torate by exhibiting pronounced pacifist tenden- 
ci(*s. In the r(‘sult th<‘ Labour Party was 
utterly defeat c'd by tlu‘ Cnionists in the urban 
constituencies, Mr. Cih‘swi‘I1 himself failing 
in two cj)nstituenci<s which he eont(‘sted. 
The conse( jiience of this was that the 
Unionists, with 49 members, were almost as 
str«»ng in the House of Assemhiy as ( h su ral 
Botha’s |)arty with 51 seats. On local issues 
tlusv were many points of dilTcrenct' b<*tw(*<*n 
tluMii, but tln‘y were united in the r(‘solv(? 
to |)ros<*cut(* tlie war to the end, and they 
hml a c*rushing majority on this supreitu* issue 
over tln‘ Nat iona.lists. 'The Nationalists law! 
shown that in the country tiistricts. where the 
el<‘ctora.te was pn'dominant ly I )ut<*h-sj)ea.king, 
they wen' al)l«‘ b> sluikt* ( Jenera.! Botha's 
j)r(‘stig<* very seri<aisly. They w«ui 27 sisits, 
and would ha\e won numy more if flu* Kiigltsh 
(‘Ic'iuent in a numlua* of these country constitu- 
encies had al)staiiu‘d from voting, instea.tl of 
suj)[)orting Ceiu'ral Botha's ca.ndidat<> on the 
war issue. But, tluaigh this was a diseoncert- 
ing e|(*ment. in the tdect ions for (h*?n*ra.l Botha 
himself, ht^ was at lea,st c<‘rtain td’ otlice so long 
as the Cnionists continued to supt)ort him ; 
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and that support was liis while he reiniiinod 
firm in his luihert^nce to the war objects of tin* 
Inifx^rial Coverrunent, Tlie alliance thus 
formed between Geru^ral Botha and fht> 
Unionists was uneasy in its working at tiinos. 
It was tested severely, for instance, by General 
Botha’s refusal to j)ay the South African eon* 
tingent in Kurope Colonial rates of pay on tlu‘ 
same scale as the South African troops wlio 
fought in German South-West and lOast Africa 
were getting. But even on a point of this kind, 
when every instinct of the Unionists, to say 
nothing of their explicit election pledges. 
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them to vote against General Botha, tliey 
nrvertheless refrained from doing so, realizing 
his ataunelmess on the war issue in g<*iieral 
i]K'rtt/od their support of his Government at t he 
price of any of tlieir less essential objects. 

In New Zealand, far more than in South 
Africa, there was whole-hearted unanimity of 
lh(< very great majority of the people in sup- 
port of the war. An insignificant section of 
Labour extremists did oppose it, but with hesi- 
1 ill ion and without any real fc'rvour. The 
Iroubhi in New Z(Miland was that the two 
Parties were so narrowly divided in Parliament, 
as fa? as numl)ei#4 werc^ concerned, and were so 
Ihoronghly agreed on the whole question of 
tlie war, that it sec'ined absurd to maintain 
Jill file usel(»s8 and, in tlu^ir case, meaningless 
distinction of Govemnu^nt and Opposition. 
Coalition was obviously desirable, yet it 
was a long time Viefore coalition could be 
Lruught about. Jn June, 1915, Mr. Massey, 
lli(' Prime Minister, invited 8ir Jose|)h Ward, 
leader of the Opposition, to confer about the 
tormation of a National Cabinet. When the 
conference met it was found that Mr. Mas.sey 
liad offered the Opposition five seats in a 
t'aliinet. of eleven. Th<‘ two parties wen‘ 
practically equal in th(i House, and the Oppo- 
sition rejected the offer, thinking that then* 
sliould be equality of representation in any 
Coalition Government. At this juncture Hie 
Cov<*rnor intervened and called another con- 
fenmce at Government House, Wellington. 
vvlii(‘h met on August 2. Prompt agreement 
was the result. The new Coalition Cabinet 
contained five mcMiibers of t?acli l^u'ty, while 
there were two MinisttM’s without portfolio. Mr. 
Massey remained Prime Minister. CoIuik*! 
Allen, who had lieen the strong man of Mi'. 
Massey’s Cabinet as Minister of Defence, re- 
tained that otlice. Sir Josepli W'ard, the 
Opposition leader, took the important portfolio 
'»! Pinance, and the new Cabinet settled down to 
peaceful, if not very adventurous, career, in 
o'iUfilete forgetfulness of the local cont rovi*rsics 
'' liich had divided its mcmlicrs. 

Its one great task was to kt*ep up reinforci*- 
"lerits for the New Zealand Contingent ii? 
I liiropt^ By the middle of May, 1 9 1 (>, as a New 
‘aland correspondent wrote to Thr Times, 
A(‘w Zealand, out of a population of 1,000,999, 
*'ad a force of 50,000 men under arms, with 
•1"»000 actually in the field. It was not <*asy 
bj obtain by the voluntary system the monthly 


‘ 2!)1 

drafts wliieh were necessary to keep tins con- 
tingent at its full strength. At t lie end of May, 
1916, a Compulsion Bill was introduci'd hy 
Colonel Allen. Tlie Laliour minority moved a 
ho.stile amendment to the s( com! reading, hut 
could only muster five votes as against 54 in 
siqiport of it. The Ihll went throng], with 
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very little dinicMdty. Por a time it was not 
put into h>re<‘, and tin* Coalition Govern- 
ment seemc'd (lisp,»si‘d to preen its»*lt on 
having compnlsion iiu*rcly a.s a resource 
held in reserve and not really recpiired 
heeansf* of the eompleto snecess of tlio 
voluntary systian. But, though thi* Ministry 
kept up this profe.ssion as long as they possibly 
could, r'\ c*ryl)o(ly knew that the voluntary 
systeju had faile<l, as it had failed in Kngluii<I, 
and as it was bmmd to fail in New Zealand 
when suhjeeti'd to sneh a se\'rre test. By the 
end of August, 1910, it had heeii decided to 
pro<*laim enrolmenf under tin* Coinpiilsifin 
.Act J’he proclamation was issued on S<*n- 
temher 2. But voluntary reeruiling went 
on. though with It'S'* and less s,iee(‘ss, till 
(he middle of Noveniher, 1910. When 
eonqmlsiun was at last enforced there werf3 
1,J09 men short in tlie drafts which wert^ to 
make up tht* 2.‘lrd and 24th n*inforeements. 
Only four of the 21 recruiting ilist riels in the 
Dominion had Oiled their ijnotas. • Tlie Act 
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provi(l(Hl that a ballot should bo taken in all 
the districts which had not supplied tho full 
quota. Tho first ballot was takou on Novom- 
bor 10, 17, and 18. Tho number actually drawn 
— 4,000 '^^ as nearly three times as great a.s tlie 
number of va(*ancies to bo 011(^1. Thi.s liberal 
margin was to |irovide for losses t hrough medical 
unfitness or exemption, 'i’lie first ballot was 
watelied \’('ry calmly by the people of the 
Dominion. Tlie New Zealand correspondent of 
The Tiff KM wrote on Doci'inbi'r 7 that. “ tho 
general fec'ling is one of satisfaction that a 
fairer, more democratic, and more busino.sslike 
method lias been substituted for the uncer- 
tainties and injustices of the voluntary system.” 
He explained, too, that “tho intention is to 
continue vohintary enlistim^nt for each mont hly 
quota, but to close it down on a fixed date in 
every month and fill up thi* shortage by a com- 
pulsory ballot. This direct and regular process 
will dispense with the methods of moral suasion 
and indirect compulsion which had been found 
irksome, wasteful, and capricious.” 

Tn Australia the war produced reactions, as 
far as local politics were concerned, far more 
])rofound than in any other Dominion. When 
it broke out tho Liberals were in power, with 
ISlr. Cook as Prime Minister. But within a 
few' monrtis a General Election put the L .hour 


Party in their jdace. Mr. Fisher, the Labour 
loader, becamt^ Prime Minister, w ith Mr. W. M. 
Hughes, his Attorney-General, as liis right luuMl 
man. Before this election there was soiuo 
atb^mpt to bring about a compromise l.>(‘t\\e<'n 
the two parties on a (halitiou basis. W'liat 
actually took place is not very clear, though it 
seems certain tliat Mr. Hughes did make soino 
kind of offer of a compromise to the Liberals. 
Mr. Fisher himself seems to liave been opposed 
to the idea. He might liavo been converted to 
it if the Liberals liad responded, thougli he w as 
a stubborn man not at all prone to aU(‘r his 
convictions. Tn any ease wfiatever the oftVr 
that was made, Mr. Cook refused it ahogetlicr, 
w’cnt to the polls, and was handsomely beat o* 
At the end of 1915 Mr. Fisher resigned (If* 
I’rime Ministershi}) and w'ont to London 
High Commissioner for the Commonwealth. 
Mr. Huglies was his natural sueces.sor. He h; '! 
hardly assumed oflieo before a pressing in\'it;i 
tion from the Imperial Government to come t'> 
London to consult about war measures hrough i 
him to Great Britain. On his way he pass« <l 
through Canada, where he was sworn of lh ‘ 
Canadian Privy Council and took part in 
meeting of the Canadian Cabinet. This wa- 
in February 1916. Arrived in London, ^h’. 
Hughe.s attended tlie British Cabinet, as Si: 
Robert Borden had done the year before. H'* 
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Mijulo an inimcnso impression in Great l^ritain, 
(i(*livering a succession of speeches which aroustMi 
great enthusiasm hy their energy, their elo- 
•rjiienee, and ttieir ex|n‘(*ssion of an imconi- 
jmnnising resolve to carry tiie war tlirough to 
the <‘nd. In liis relations with the Ih'ilish 
Cal)inet Mr. Hiighc's occupit'd a ])osition of 
great(‘r authority than any Dominion Prime 
Minister wlio had visited (Jreat Britain l)efor«‘. 
It was undiTstood that ho spoke not oidy for 
Australia l)ut to some extent for Xew Zeahuul 
as well. This was certainly so in all (|uestioiis 
whieli involved the common interest of the two 
Dominions, such as sea power in tlie Pacific, f lie 
provision <.ff transport for sup])li(‘s from 
Australia and Xew Zealand, an<l so on. lie had 
th(' advantage, too, of having ])assed through 
G,.nada on his way to Mngland, and his meetings 
with Ganadian Ministers gave him siime right 
to s])(‘ak w ith a kind of delegated >iuthority for 
tliat < JoverniiH'nt as well. VN’ith some relue 
tanee, as it a])peared, Mr. Asquith, who wa.s 
then Prina' MinistxT of Great Britain, invitcnl 
Mr. Hughes to attend the economic c(»nferene(^ 
of th(* .Allies at Paris as tin* repr(‘sentat ive of 
Australia. Canada wiis r<'pres(‘nted at this 
ctuiference hy Sir George Foster, Alinist(‘r of 


(Vanmerce. M'he attcMulance of Air. Hughes and 
Sir Georgt* Imsti'i* at tlu' Paris Conh'rt'iiei* was 
an innovation ot considerahle importance. Its 
results were not a.|)pa,i-t'nt imnu dialely, hut it- 
clearly contained tlu‘ germ t)f \crv impoilant 
suhsetpient dc\'clcpnu‘nt s.*** 

The prestigi‘ which Air. Hiight's won fnr 
him.self in Great Britain laid peculiar r«*siilis 
wluMi lie returni'd t«» .Australia at the cud of 
.August P.llt). Already there had hr< n signs <»f 
a stivmg movement in Australia i ow ards c(tm- 
pulsory service, 'riie ('xampic* of (heat Britain 
and of Xew Zealand had had its elfect, and it 
was hecoming obvious that the voluntary 
system would only pro\ide tla* reinforcements 
nec(*ssar\ to maintain the Australian di\isions 
at the front at the cost of superhuman 
efforts, constant friction, a.nd all thi»sc un- 
]>lea.sa.nt elements of unfairness an<l d's- 
guisi'd eompulsiou w hi(‘h laid a.tt<'nd('d its 
later sta.g«‘s hoth in Great Britain and in .Xew 
Z(‘aland. Air. Hughes went hack to Australia 
firmly eonvinc(*d that couipulsi<m w as neci*ssa.ry. 
He found at iuuu' that la* had a task of gr(*at 
<lifTi<*ulty before him. A \er\ strong element 
in th(' Ijihour Party, of which he was th<< 
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ItwlcT, was bitterly opposed to eoni[)ulsion. 
Kven before he left for Kn^land, he luvd found it 
neeessary to denounce (piite openly, and with 
his liabilual vigour of language, the extreme 
Socialist section of his own party. 1'he 
ilenuneiation did not do much good. It w^as 
not liktily to convert the Socialist extremists, 
and they used the opportunity of his absenc^e in 
England to consolidate their influence with the 
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time the Eabour extremists IukI gone to (he 
utmost lengths in their opposition to him. 
Their control of the Labour machine enabled 
them to expel Mr. Hughes and those wluf 
followed him on the conscription issue from the 
Party. When tlie referendum campaign began 
Mr. Hughes found himself pursued with the 
utmost extreme of invective and abuse by his 
old Labour col league's. I’he referendum was 
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Labour Party and to establish themselves 
tirnily in possession of its fighting organization 
tliroughout the Conunoiiwealth. When Mr. 
Hughes returned and sounded his Parliamentary 
following on the question of compulsion he 
found that he could only command about half 
the Labour nuMiibers of the l^ower House, 
while in the Senate his opponents were alto* 
gether too strong for him. It seems likely that 
he could have relied on the support of the 
Lilx^rals under Mr. Cook to force a Compulsion 
Bill through the Lower House, but the I.iil>erat 
strength in the Senate was not sufficient to 
counterbalance his opponents there. He de- 
cided on a compromise. The question of 
ciuupulsion was to be submitted to a referendum 
of the electorate ; and he managed, though not 
without difficulty, to get the Bill authorizing 
(his referendum through both Houses of the 
CommonweaUh legislature. But in the mean- 


fought with great bitterness throughout the 
Commonwealth. Mr. Hughes himself, it must 
be admitted, did not show at his best dining the 
campaign. He had never been noted for his 
tact and he found it difTicult to submit with 
good grace to the stream of personal abuse that 
flowed against him. As soon as the figures of 
the rc'ferendum began to be counted, it was 
clear that he had been defeated. The chii f 
ivdverse vote ivas in New" South Wales. It was 
sufficient to counterbalance a favourable ma- 
jority in the other States. When the final 
figures came to be count-ed it was found that a 
majority of 61,000 had voted against con- 
scription. 

This w'ss at the end of November. Before 
the year was out it was quite clear that o^ne 
result of the refertmdum must be a political 
combination between Mr. Hughes and the 
Liberals. Again Mr. Hughes showed no great 
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skill in conducting the negotiation, which 
began towards the end of 1916. His party in 
J^arlioinent was reduced to an almost insignifi- 
cant minority, but he behav<Kl as though h<* 
had a majority at his back, and began the 
negotiations by |>iitting forward demands tu 
which the Liberals could not possibly be 
expected to agree. It was at this moment (hat 
the invitation of the British (hjvornment to 
Australm to send representatives to the War 
Cabinet was received. For the mojiient flu* 
importance of the invitation seeiiiod to escape 
all the leading s(,atesmen of Australia. There 
\Vas some ^excuse for this. The lm|)ei'*al 
(lovernment, as has been shown ahov(s had l»i- 
boured at the beginning of 1915 to prove tl at 
a meeting of Dominion representatives was 
impossible in war time. If it was out of (lu* 
(pipstion at the beginning of 1915, it was 
natural for Australia to think that it was 
t'qually out of the question at the beginning of 
1917. Thus there was a decided tendency in 
Australia to regard the invitation merely as an 
advertising dodge of (he new British (Jovern- 
ment under Mr. Lloyd Cleorge, and to discount 
it severely for that reason. But wiser views 
soon prevailed. By the middle of January, 
1917, Mr. Hughes had shown that, however 
weak he might bo in Parliament, h<^ had very 
substantial support throughout the country. 
He formed a national organization which was 
supported by many prominent men in each 
State. He carried with him tl e Premiers of New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, W'estern 


.Australia, and 'Pasmania. Mr. J. t\ Watson, 
who had been Labour Prime Minist(*r of tht' 
Commonwealth, and was one of the most 
influential men in Australia, w»‘nt \Nith him. 
'Phe programme of tin* nt‘w organi/.at ion wa^ 
siimiiKMl u]) as a “ win-the-war * policy. It 
soon becanie clear that the Lil>(‘rM.ts could not 
continue to hold aloof from negotiations with 
such an organization. 'Powards the end of 
.lanuary they sugg(*sted that a National 
(Jovernment should lx* formed consisting of 
represc'iitatives from ciich of the thn*(' parties. 
Mr. Hughes and his followers approved of this 
sugge.stion. The Labour evtn'mists, who had 
elected Mr. Tudor as their leader, refusetl 
By the middle of February terms had betMi 
e.gretMl upon b<‘tween Mr. Hughes and tiu' 
Liberals, and aPoelit ion Ministry been formed. 
Mr. Hughes remained Prime* Minister. Mr. 
Pe>e)k be‘canie* Minister fe)r the Navy. Mr. 
Pearce re*tained the* Ministry e)f I)(*fence. 
Kve*ry thing se*e*med te) (e*nel (e)wards the? |>rope*r 
represent at ie)i I e)f Aust ralia at the^ Impc'rial 
War Cabinet. Mr. Hugheys intenele^d te) gei him- 
self, and had aske'el Sir William Irvine*, eme? e)f 
the ablest anel most re*K|)e*(;ted of the Liberals, 
te) go wit h him. 

But diflicult ejuestions e)f loe*al pe)litie*s luul te) 
lx* se*ttkd first. ^Vn ele^ctie)n was i*oming on, and 
unless j[t ee)ulei be postpe)ne*d, it weadd be* 
impe)ssible fe>r Mr. Hughe?s te) ge) le) Fnglanil. 
The (\>ali(ie)n .Mijiistry brought fe)rward a 
motie)n that the Imperial Parliament sheailel be* 
eiske'd to e*xte*nel the* life* of the* ( U»mmonwe*alt h 
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IWliiiinont until OIoImt 8, 1917, or until six 
inontlis Hit; tlfclaration of peace, which- 

ev(‘r sJioiild come first. In the Htiuse of llepre- 
scntatives, where the new Ministry had a 
strong.? majority, this mofion was easily carried. 
Hut in the Staiate flu* Jjahour extn'mists were 
still in th(' ascendant. There was a .sortlid 
squalible before th<; motion came to the vote, 
and charyt's were madt* against Mr. Hughes of 
having tiled to corrupt some of his opponents 
in the Senab* in <»rder to st'ciirt* t]a‘ir support. 
The result was that it lieeame impossible to 



MR. MASSHY 

(after receivinji the Freedom of the City of f.ondon) 
leaving the (luildhall with Lord Mayor Wakefield. 

postpone the (leneral Klection. An election in 
the near foreground meant that Mr. Hughes 
could not go to England. The election took 
place at tla* beginning of May. The omens 
were favouralde. In Niav Soutli Males a 
CVialition Ministry under Mr. Holman had 
defeated tlie Jjabour Extremists at a (leneral 
Eh'ction of the State electorate six w(?eks before. 
The victory of the National Party in the 
Commonwealth elections was considerably more 
sweeping. Mr. Hughes and Mr. Cook together 
had had a majority in the Lower House before 
the election oV 23. They increased it by 2. 


In the Senate they turned a minority of cme 
into a majority of 10. Thus the (Vialition 
was firmly (;stablished in Australia M’h<> 
Kxfreme Labour Party were severely deh'atiMl 
on the clear issue of keeping nothing back 
which the war demanded from Australia. 
Irnmediafe steps were fak(*n to consolidatt* the 
organization of the new Party throughout th(‘ 
Commonwealth, and Mr. Hughes addressc'd 
hiin.^^elf to the problem of obtaining the recruils 
necessary to fill tlu; Australian divisions at 
the front. 

Thus in all the Dominions exce|jJ Newfound^ 
land the war had made ils mark upon political 
life l)y the ('iid of 1910. In Newfoundland the 
population was small. The people had se/nt to 
the front a contingent which represented a vtTy 
creditable ja'oportion of their numbers. Their 
men had done splendidly. There was absolute^ 
unanimity abo\it the war in N(‘wfoundland. 
and the (lovernment, under the shield of that 
unanimity, went on very much as it had tlom^ 
before August, 1914. In the other Dominii ns 
it had been nec(‘ssary to modify the |)re-war 
form of governing institutions. The old lims 
of division bet ween j)arties had gradually been 
shadowed and altered. In .each case a flis- 
sentient minority grumbled and intrigued 
against the Cabinet in power — without the 
chance of doing much real harm, but abk' to 
make a good deal of mischief, and a constant 
reminder to the majority of the need to subor- 
dinate local interests to the war-aims of the 
Emj)ire. 

Yet, though the British (lovernment must 
have known of these effects of the war upon the 
Dominions, they behaved, till the end of 191(>, 
as 1 hough there w^as no need to revise the old 
traditions of intercourse l>etween the ruling 
bodies of the Em|)ire. They lost no occasion 
to pay vf*rbal tribute to the military 
elTort of the Dominions. Anything more they 
seem to have thought quite superfluous. The 
result w’as rf>al harm. 4'he Dominion (lovern- 
ments chafed under the feeling that they w’<*re 
not trusted. Their elTorts wx*re handicapped 
because they did not know the mind of the 
British (lov^ernment. They found it diflicult 
to shape their own ixdicy or to lead their peo])lc 
because they were left in the dark al)Oiit the 
objects, beliefs and policy of the British Govern- 
ment. Probably the truth is that British 
Ministers hardly knew their own minds till 
1910 was ahnost ended. They were incura- 
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hly o])t iinistic — a tondenoy wliich, it imist bo 
udiniltod, they shared with their military and 
(inaneial advisers. 1 1 may ])e tliat they di'rived 
if from them. In any ease they left the 
Dominion Ooverniiients very nmeh to tlieir 
own devices and made no att('mi>t to enlist 
tliem as parthripating de^mrtmenls, so to speaU, 
in tl\e war government of the lOmpire. 



Siahit' 

SIR EDWARD MORRIS, 

Prime Minister of Newfoundland. 


Tt is true that when Dominion rrime Min- 
isters visited England they were admitted to 
(’abinet m'M*tings. This privilege was extemled 
to Sir Robert Horden in duly llMd, to Mr. 
Hughes in 1910, and to Mr. ^Massey and Sir 
Joseph Ward, from New Zealand, later in the 
same year. This was a stej) forward. Tt 
brought thi'se TTominion Prime Ministers into 
touch with war diftieulties as they were seen by 
the Cabinet, and it must have gi\'en British 
Ministers some idea of Dominion diniculties. 
But the Dominion men went to the British 
Cal>inet as guests, not as members. Tliey went 
to learn and, in a ksser degree, to advise. 
There was no approach till th(' end of 19 Hi to 
the creation of a single executive authority for 
the whole Empire. 

Long before this Dominion Ministers h»td 
warned the British Government that this must 
come. They said nothing explicit, and they 
were quite content to keep the whole question 
in the background till the war ended. 13ut 


they gave broad hinis. Thi- real dillicjilty was 
how to create a singh' ('xeenlivt* authority for 
tilt* whole Kmpin* an Imperial W ar ( Sihinet — 
withcMit raising the w holt* issue of the const i- 
tutional |>osition of the Dominions as tt> 
foreign |)olit;y and the major issues of war and 
peace. The Dominion leaiK>rs wt'ii* quitt* clear 
that that issut* could not lu* raised tluring th*^ 
war. But tht*y w(‘r(‘ equally elt‘a.r that the 
shart* which the Dominions wt*re taUing in the 
war naidi* a re\ision of the Bi'itish (JoNtM'u- 
in(‘nt’s monopoly t)f executi\e powtu* ftir lie* 
wliolc Einjiirt* necessary. It wtis ea.sy to t*\prcss 
t lu^ first' tluiuglit. J'o ha\f expi*esst‘d tht^ 
st'cond might well ha\t* been iiuliscreet . But it- 
lurks b(‘hind tlw* entirt‘ly pn»per K^ferences 
made tt> tht* Imiu'rial prob1(‘m 1)\' Sir Rol)t*rt> 
Borden during his visit in 1915. 

While llu* awful shadow of Ihis w iir o\ ( rhiinC ' t»>ir 
Kinjiiiv I !u‘ said in (In* .-ipcoch \\ hirh ln‘ made alien 
proseiiled with I he l•’^e^•dom of the ('ity of London | 
1 shall not pause to spe/ik <»f a Inif may he e\ ol\ ed 
in its eonst it at ional relation^. I'pon wlai.1 has Leeii 
hailt ia the past it is possihle, in my jndLrna’nt, that 
an even nohler and more endiirircj: fah?-ie ma\' In* erei ted. 



MR. c;. F. PEARCE, 
Australian Minister of Defence. 


That .slrnetnre mnsl en'hody lie* autonomy ol f h« 
self-governing Jlominions and ot the llrilish L-les as 
well, hut it tanst also emlaMly 11 h> maj.-ly ami power 
of aa Km]»iro united hy ties sneh as those of whieh * 
have* spoken, and more thoroughly aa<l elYeetixcly 
orgaai/.efl for the purpose of preserving its own exintet.er-. 
Those who shall he the arehiteet ^ of this amaumeot will 
have a great part to play, and I do not dooht that l!n*y 
wdll f»lay it worthily. 'I’o those who shall he ealh*d 
(u d<*siga so sph'udid a fahri<-, erowairi:.-; the htl)onrs of 
the i>ast and eml>odyiag all the hope.-, ot the hit are, 
we all of as hid (Jod speed ia their great task. 

Th(3 point, iinlccd, had had if^ l>hico in the 
slatcmcnt which he made when lie urrivtvl in 
Eugland : 

Great fpiestioas fouehiag the status* of the Dorninioa^t 
of the Kmpire and their coastitulional telalioa to i aeh 
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Other will arise after tho war. Upon such quefitioii> 
it would bo idle and undesirable to dwell at present 
Wo <lo not doubt that a satisfactory solution will he 
found ; but, in tho meantime, the suprorno isHUO of tho 
war must bo our only eonoorn. 

And ho roturnofl to it again in a speech to thr 
Kinpire Parliamentary Association : 

In the later days when peace comes to be proclaimed, 
and lifter the conclusion of peace, it is beyond question 
that Iar/,»c matters will come up for consideration by the 
statesmen of tho Unitod Kingdom and tho oversea 
Dominions. It is not desirable, nor perhaps becoming, 
that I should tlwcll upon these considerations to-day. 

Tho groat merit of tho Rummons to an 
Iinporial War Cabinet, Rent to tho Dominions 
by Mr. Lloyd Ceorgo on Christinas Day, 1910, 
was tliat it created an oxeentive authority for 
the war purposes of tho Empire while leaving 
tho constitutional issue in abeyance. This 
csRontial truth about t he Impt^rial War Cabinet 
was excellently put by Sir Robert Borden in 
a speech to tdie Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, made while tho Imperial Cabinet wtw still 
sitting : 

Wo have gathered together here from the ends of tho 
earth to lake counsel wilh you of the Mother Land upon 
the needs of the situation so os hotter to coordinal o 
our common effort and consummate our common piiffioso. 
When first 1 spoke to you in 1912 1 took leave to put 
forward certain views respecting future constitutional 
relations. 'IVo years ago I emphasized the saiiu^ 
consideraitonS without dwelling upon them. Tlie pur- 
pose which I then had at heart still remains steadfast. 
H may bo that in the shallow of the war wo do not 
clearly realize the measure of •n^eeut constitutional 
dcvelopiurmt. I shall not attempt to anticipate any 
conclusion which may be reached by the ImfHM'ial War 
f’orifercmce now sitting in Lumlon, a conference em- 
bracing India, now for the lii«t time taking her place 
at tho national council of Krnpirc, as w'cll as all the great 
Dominions oxci'pt Australia, whoso absence is deeply 
regretted. Kxcept with regard to India the summoning 
ot that conference does not mark a new stage of Con- 
stitutional ilevelopmcnt. Its present duty is to consider 
and. where necesiavry, to determine general questions 
of <‘ommon concern which in some cases have an intimate 
i‘c)atif)n to tho war and to the conditions which will arise 
uf)on its coricliision. 

Without further ri^icrcnce to the Imiwrial War 
Coiifcreiice 1 address myself to tho Constitutional 
|)osilion which has arisen from the summoning of an 
liupi’rial War Cahiiiet. The Ilritish Constitution is 
the most ficxifde instrument ot government over devised. 
It is surroiindisl hy certain statutory limitations, hut 
they arc not of a character to prt^vent tho remarkable 
dcvciopineut to which I shall alludo. 'Lhe office of 
riime Minister, thoroughly recogtiizod by the gradually 
developed couventions of tho Constitution, although 
entiif'ly unknown to the formal enactments of the law, 
is invested with a power and authority which under 
ucw' conditions, doiuanding progivss and development, 
arc of inestimable advantage. 'Hie recent exercise of 
that givat auttiority has brought about an advance 
wdiicti may contain the genn and define the method of 
Constitutional development in the immediate future. 
It is «mly withm the past few days that the full measure 
ot that ivdvanoe has been consuinmatcsl. 

For the first time in the Empire's history there are 
sitting in London two Cabinets, both pi'operly con- 
stituted and both exercising well-defined powers. Over 
each of them the rrime Minister of tho United Kingdom 


presides. One of tli un is designated as the “ War 
Cabinet,** which chiefly devotes itself to such questions 
touching the prosecution of the war as primarily concern 
the Unitod Kingdom. The other is designated as the 
** Imperial War Cabinet,** wdiiirh has a wider purposft, 
jurisdiction, and perm ind. To its deliberations have 
boon summoned repro icntnlives of all the Empire’s 
self-governing Domini ms. We meet there on teims 
of equality under the presidency of the First Minister of 
the United Kingdom ; we nuM»t there as equals, although 
tJrcftt Britain preside primus inter pares. Ministers 
from six nations sit around the council hoard, all of them 
rcsponsilile to their r.jspeotive Parliaments and to the 
people of the countries which they represent. Each 
nation has its voice upon questions of common concern 
and highest importauee as the deliberations proc<‘ed ; 
<?ach jireserves unimpuireil its perfect autonomy, its 
self-government, and the responsibility of its Ministcr-i 
to their owm eleetoratc. For many years the thought 
of statesmen and students in every part of the Emiiire 
has centred around the question of future f^mstitution.il 
relations; it may he that iiow% as in the past, the 
uccessity imposed by grout events has given tim answer. 

'Hie Imperial War Cabinet as constil !itcil to-day has 
been .summoned fop dofinito and specific purposes, 
publicly stated, w'liich involve que.stions of the most 
vital concern to the whole Empire. With tlie const itution 
of that (^ibinet a new era has daw'iicd and a new page of 
history has been wTitten. It is not for me to prophesy 
as to the future significance of these {ii'egiiant events ; 
but those who hav * given thought and energy to every 
(‘ITort for full Constil iitiorial development of the oversea 
nation.s may bo pardoned for believing that they discern 
therein tho birth of a new and greater Imperial (’ominon- 
w’ealth. 

Indoofl, the same thought was exprcssocl. 
though not so explicitly, in tho invitation to 
the Dominions. It was sent, as form rorpiirotl, 
through the Colonial Secretary : 

I wish to explain that what His Majesty’s Goveriiinent 
contemplate is not a sessio \ of tho ordinary Imperial 
Conference, but a special War Conference of th? Erv.pire. 
They therefore invito your Prime Miiiistor to attend a 
series of special and contiiuious mootings of tho War 
Cabinot, in order to consider urgoiit questions affecting 
the prosecution of tho war, the possible conditions of 
which, in agreomont with our Allie.s, we could assent to 
its termination, and the prohlems which will then 
immediately arise. For tho purpose of these meetings 
your Prime Minister would bo a moinber of tho W<ir 
Cabinot. 

In view of the extreme urgency of t ho siibjoctsof dis- 
cussion as well os of their suprorno iinportanoo. it is 
hoped that your Prime Minister may find it possible, in 
spite of the serious inconvenience involv’^od, to attend 
at ail early date, not later than the end of Feliruary. 
While His Majesty’s Goverurnont oarnosily desire the 
presonoo of your Prime Minister himself, they liojio that 
if ho sees insuperable difficulty he will carefully con- 
snlor the question of nominating a substitute, as they 
would regard it os a serious misfortune if any Dominion 
were left unrfjprosontod. 

Naturally, the U\ct that the Cabinot to whicli 
tho Dominion Prime Ministers were thus 
invited w’O-s to have Ruprerne executive authority 
for the Empire was hardly appreciated at first 
})y the Dominion poopleR. At the end of 
January Mr. Lloyd George found it noceRfiary 
to issue a special statement to explain it. The 
statement took the form of an interview with 
an Australian journalist : 





CONFERENCE OF DOMINION MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT IN LONDON, JULY. 1916. 

The Conference was held on the* invitation of the Empire Parliamentary Association. The Dominion Members of Parlaameot listened fo addresses 
imperial subjects by Imperial Statesmen and Administrators. These and other subjects were debated in private. No resolutions were passed b) 
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“ 'Hio p oplo of the Dominions know,” lie said, “that 
T ain not a Jingo. My* record contains no journeys into 
daniboyant Irnperialisin. Yet I regard <liis eouneil us 
• marking the beginning of a now epoch in tho history of 
tlnuEmpiro. Tho war has changed us. Heaven knows 
it has taught us more than wo yet. understand, ft has 
opened a new ago for us, and wo want to go into that 
now ago together with our fellows overseas just ns wo 
have come through tho darkness together, and shed our 
blood and treasure together.” 



[Russdl 

MR. WALTER LONG, 

Secretary of State for the (Colonies. 


Ft was obvious, however, that in Mr. Lloyd (»eorg<*’s 
viow the first duty before tho Knipire War Council will 
he to consider the immediate business of winning the 
war. 

“Tho Kmpiro War Council,” said the Prime Minister, 
“will deal with all general questions alhs-ting tho war. 
Tho l*riine Ministers or their re|)resentatives will ho 
temporary memlnsrs of the War Cabinet, and we propose 
to arrange that all matters of First-rate importance 
sho|ild be considei*e<l at a series of special meetings. 
Nothing alTecting the Dominions, the conduct of the war, 
or the negotiations of peace will bo ex<?ludetl from its 
purview. 'I’hero will, of course, be domestic ipicslions 
which caidi part of tho l*hnpiro must settle for itself — 
questions such as reirruiting in tho UniteiF Kingdom, or 
h(une legisla’tion. Such domestic matters will be our 
only reservation. Fhit we propose that ex-i-rything <*lso 
should be, so to speak, on the table.” 

“ Will the discussions include tho fate of the (lerman 
colonies ? ” 

‘‘That is one obvious question. But there are many 
qmstions of equal moment. All the ditlicult problems 
connected witli tho making of peace, as w'as statofF in 
the Cov^ernmenCs invitation, will he threshed out in 
this series of meetings. I’ho war policy of the Kinpire 
will he clearly defined. And of great importance is 
wlint T may call the preparation for pea<?e. TFiat will 
involve not only demobilization, but such other after- 
t ho- war questions as tFie migration of our own people to 
other parts of tlie Empire, the .settlement of soldiers on 
the hind, commerce, and industry after tho war,” 


“You haven’t lu'sitatvd to depart from pivecd«*nt ?” 

“We certainly havt? not. In tlu*se days wt* cannot 
liesitate heeaiise we an* hiVNiking precedi'iits. 'fho 
Liupirt* has (lirown iist'lf heart and .soul into this war, 
and we .'ihould he tailing in our iluty if we did not take 
overy step possible to see that its Icailer,'. gel together 
trom time to time. You don’t suppose that we think 
that the overseas nations iran raise and place in the field 
arniies containing a»i enormous pro]>ortion of fh<*ir best 
manhood, and not want to have a say, and a real say, 
in ileterrnining tier use to which they are to he put. 
That seems to ns an im|)()ssihl<> and an iimlenioeratie 
proposition, and that is why one of tlu* tirst acts of (he 
new (tovernmeiit was to a^k the* ()v<Ts(*as Premiers tii 
Como over, not t<t a formal Inqic'Hal Con fort* nee. hut to 
sit in the Executive Cabinet of the Enquire. And (hat 
is why wo have arranged for a repn*s<'n(a(ive of Imlia, 
which has renderetl invalnalile .service to our common 
causo, to he present also.” 

“This implies that the Conference shoiihl meet as 
.soon as possible.” 

“Certainly. 'I'he war is not won yet, and we want to 
concert our elforts s«» that wo may exert our maximum 
strength at the critical moment. Further, vve are most 
anxious that during the last and most trying phase ol f ho 
war, the British Empire may prosjuit to tho woikl an 



SIR W. THOMAS WHITE, K.C.M.O. 

Minister of Finance and Receiver-Ocneral of 
Canada. 

absolutely united front. Cj) to the present the British 
(loveriiincnt has shouldered the responsibility lor the 
policy of the war practically alone. It m»w wishes to 
know that in its measures for prosecuting the war to a 
fini.sh and in its negotiations for peace it will be ciurymg 
out H policy agrecl up.m by the rcprcstuilativos of the 
whole Empire sitting in plenary eoiim il to;'*'tlicr. 

“ W’hat about after the wa*.' 1 ” 

“If you mean by that coiisliliilioiial reeon^tnietioii, 
I can only say that it is too soon to talk about alh-r the 
war. Blit I can sav this. Things can nev .t l»e the ratno 
after the war as they wore befor. i! . Five denmeracies 
all parts of one Empire, eiiniio, shed thnr blood and 
(reasim* witli a heroism ami disreg.ir.l of cost winch 
have ».eeu b-voi.d all prais.^ without leaving me, nor , cm 
uf 00 t.irad«Su|, and of a al a-co.npl.s|nncn. 
will iiovor <li<-. Of thi> 1 am cortnm, llm |..m.|>Ios ol tho 
K noire will have fonn.l a nnity in the war t.n l, a, 
never cxi.'tvil la'fere it -a unity not only in .n.tory, mil 
of punioac. 'Vluit priKliial vlmnKO in JiniK-iiul otnani- 
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GENERAL SMUTS RECEIVING THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF' MANCHESTER. 
Left to rijht : Mr. Tliomas Hudson (Town Clerk), General Smuts (si^nin^ the redisler), the I.ord Mayor 
of Manchester, Alderman Smethurst, Mr. Walter Lon|f (Colonial Secretary), Sir Daniel McCabe. 


zrttioM tliat will iiiuaii I will not venture to preiliel. But 
thrtf it will involve .some ehnn^o in certHin. I believe 
thnt ail the Htatesineii of the Old Country ami of the 
Doniiuions who have .‘^fioken about it are unanitnouH on 
that f)oint. I’lio fortheomin>? War (kiuneil, however, 
eafinot deal with these fundaiiKMital fiost -war problem.'*, 
but it may iifford u.s some insight into the form whieh 
they may take.” 

The Iniperii^l W'ar Cabinet met towardn the 
end of ^lareli. Australia, for the retwons alrer-dy 
explained, was not reprt»sented. Its meetings 
were necessarily secret, and there could be no 
record of its proc(?ediiigs. But there is no 
doubt that its results were excellent, and wheri 
its momV)ers dispersed the British Government 
determined to attempt to summon it every 
year. TJiis was announced by the Prime 
Minister to tlie House of Commons on May 
17 , 1017 : 

I think fhe •iaiill that I ought to roport to the HouRe a 
\’pry important floci«ion that wa.s arrived at as a sequel 
to the reeont m»*etingM of the Imperial War Cabinet. 
Jt is desirable that Parliament should be officially and 
formally aecpiairited with an event that will constitute 
a memorable landmark in the constitutional history of 
the British Empire. The House will remember that 
in December last bis Majesty’s Cfoverument invited 
the Prime Ministers or leading state.srnen of the overseas 
Dominions and of India to attend the .sittings both of 
the Caliinet and of an Imperial War Cyonferenee to bo 
held in this country. It is to the former body, which 
assembled in March ami held 14 sittings before separating, 
that r desire to n*fer. 

'J'he Pritish Cabinet became for the time being an 
Imperial War Cabinet. While it was in session its 
overseas members had access to all the information 
which was at ^he disposal of his Majesty’s Government, 


and occupied a status of absolute equality w'ith that 
of the members of the British War Cabinet. It had 
prolonged disciis.sions on all the most vital aspects of 
Imperial policy, and came to important decisions in 
reganl to them — decisions whic*h will enable u.s to 
prosecute the war with increased unity and vigour, and 
wll bo of the greatest value when it comes to the 
negotiation of peace. 

I should like to add on behalf of the Government 
that the fresh minds and new points of view which our 
eolleagues from over the seas have brought to hear 
upon the problems with which we have been so long 
engrossed have been an immense help to us all. So 
far as we are co.icorned, wo can say with confidem c 
that the experiment has been a complete success. 

The conclusions of the Imperial War tJabinet are ol 
noeessity secret, but there is one aspect of them which 
we feel ought to be oommunicated to the House without 
delay. The Imperial War Cabinet was unanimous that 
the new procedure had been of such service not only 
to all its members but to the Empire that it ought not to 
be allowed to fall into desuetude. Accordingly atMhc’ 
last session I propo.sod formally, on behalf of the British 
Govemmont, that meetings of an Imperial Cabinci 
should be held annually, or at any intermediate time 
w'hen matters of urgent Imperial eoneern retjuire to be 
settled, and that the Imperial Cabinet should consi.-«t 
of the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and sucli 
of his colleagues as deal specially with Irnfjerial affairs* 
of the Prime Minister of each of the Dominions, or some 
specially aeeredited alternate possessed of equal authority, 
and of a representative of the Indian people to be 
appointod by the Government of India. This proposal 
met with the cordial approval of the overseas repre- 
seiitativos, and we hope that the holding of an atmual 
Imperial Cabinet to discuss foreign affairs and other 
a.Mpect44 of Imperial policy will beeorrto an accepted 
convention of the British Constitution. 

I ought to add that the institution in its pre.sent 
form is extremely elastic. It grew, not by design, 
but out of the necessities of the war. The essence of 
it is that the responsible heads of the Governments 
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of tlK' Empiro, M'itli thoso Ministors who are j««iH*fiaIIy 
ontnistod with the coiKhiol of Trnpeiial policy, should 
togeiher at regular intervals lo confer ahoiit 
foTeign policy and matters connect e«l therewith, ami 
come to decisions in regard to them which, snhjeet 
to the control of their own I’arlinmcnts, they will then 
severally c^xnente. By this means they will ho able to 
obtain full information about all aspects of Imperial 
iiffairs, and to cletermine by consultation together the 
policy ol the Knipire in its most vital aspe<‘ts, without 
infringing in any dcgre<^ the autonomy which its parts 
at present enjoy. To what constitutional (h'velopm.mts 
this may lead wo did not attempt to settle. 1'hi> wh<»le 
<juestion of perfecting t^ie meehanism for “ ecnitinnons 
consultation ” about Imperial ami foreign alTairs 
bet ween the “ autoiioimms nations of an Imperial 
Commonwealth” will be reserved for tlar consideration 
of that sfrecial Conference which will lie summoned as 
soon as possiblecafter the war to readjust the eonstitu- 
tional relations of the Empire. We felt, however, that 
tha experiment of constituting an Impeiial Cabinet. 
;n which India was represented, had been so fruitful 

Z better umlerstanding and in unity of jiurpose and 
lion that it ought t<i be [lerpet uatecl, and we belit?ve 
;/iat this proposal wi.l commend itself to the judgment 
ot all the nations of the hiinpire. 

Tlio nionilK'rs of tho War (’aliinct mot also in 
a “ War (Aniforonce ” to dist-uss other aspecis 
of Iuipi>rial cooitoralion. 'Fhe n\*<olu(icms 
adopted by this Conferenco w(to afterward.s 
piiblishod as a ParliaiiK'ntary I’apor [(M). HotibJ. 
In liis .speech at h^dinbnrgh on April II Sir 
ib)bert Borden had given some indication of 
l lh‘ kind of thing.s which th(‘ Wtir ( VrnftTt'nei*, as 


\m 


iii.-jiiiigiiisnen irom 


>> ar t ai)inet. 


discussing : 

1 ho,... thn. 

I. 0 „„,ro .■l.,.s,.|y , |,„ ,,,,, 

of o.,r h,„,„r.. a„.l i|„.ir 

.l<.v..|., ,„„l f,,, . 

Ih.. |,ro.l.i<-ti<.n ..t lui f,„„i ^ 

lniiis|...i(„ti,„i ui,<l II., . i.illi/.aii,,,, „f r,,., 

.....l.TIHls by t|„. ,n„„, „,T..,.|ivo .,„.|1,..,|H f,„. „|1 

|.ill'|.usi-H (.( ii.ili<.ii.il W.. .ii.isi „f 

OOP r,-s„ur<.,.s, .•xcr.'is,. ,.tT,.,.|iv., ,„„i,„|. 

II . 0111 l.„ ih.' hi;,h.'.st ii,ili„i,„| ,i,|v.n,i,i^.,.. 

r,.ii.s„ii to l.,•li,.v,. I hilt hl•foro 1 1,,, «',ir ( !,.nmi„y |„„| ,i 

.n„.„sy.sl,.„»,ii.. ,„„1 ||„„..,„j,b knowl..,lK,-„f ll„. 

aiHl <h,v,.|,.|,„„.„|, „f ,h„ I,,, 

Ml Ml.. I'nii,.,! Ki„K,lo,„. M,iy „i. i,..,,,. 

w,ir for ,i liv..|i,.r inlerosi i„ ||,., ,,r„Kr,.sM ,u„l ||,„ s,,irii 
-.1 M,o yo„„K „f iSHiis,. Co,,,,,,,,,,,,.,. Hill, ■; 

< ,11, II ho ,l,.„i,.(l 111, It in Ml,. |>iis|, nil i, ill..., ,„. nml.iiioiiK 
Ml iiniior l.lfipoiicnn ilii.niri.s Imvo ri.,viv,.,l uii,.nii,„i 
llinl M.inlit h,.|t,.r hnv,. I„.|.„ l,„si„„.,„| „p„„ 

of , ..minion ..on,.,.,.,, „hi,.h Iniv.. not I,,.,.,, m-i.ii in lli. ir 
true perspec tive t 

Outside of Enr(.])e are great theatres of action in 
which the fiitun? of onr Empire will ultimately he 
worked out. In each of tla^ Dominions tlie ta.sk of 

speedydcvelopmentisaniindertakingofgio if imignit ude, 

and It is being carried on by a relatively small population 
I speak of Canada because ] know it. In that Dominion 
there art^ lialf-a-do/.en provinces, each of which is greater 
in area and not less rich in resources than tlwf I’nited 
Kingdom. Are we ipute sure that the work uliich 
i.s being carried on ov(‘rscas is measurably reali/c«l here v 
If there is adecpiate vision it is clear that these <Mm. 
.si(h‘ratioii.s must eeutimially assium^ larger proport ion, s 
ill the future purpose and activities of our Imperial 



general smuts and the maharajah of bikanik receive the fref.dom 
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(’otnmonutiullli. Meu’iliiru', 41II effort nniHt bo con- 
to tho lutfltii Uiod tn-sk that still lies boforo us 
in Hssnrin;' f hi'fnj;;!! vi<!tory tho dofonco of (jur inheritance 
and the vin(Ji<*ation of tho world’s liberties. 

As to ttiP (] Host ion of the formal readjust - 
nicnt of the constitutional relations of Great 
Britain and tho Dominions, the resolution post* 
polling it to a S|)€K*ial (^onft?rence to meet after 
the war appears among the resolutions of 
Ihe Conference in the following form : 

'riio Impc!!rial War (..Vuifererice aro of o{)inion that tho 
retidjuslinont of the constitutional relations of tho 
coinpontuit parts of the Kmpii*o is too important and 
intricate n subject to bo dealt with during tho war, and 
that it should form the subject of a special Imperial 
(^)nforon(!0 to bo summoned as soon as possible after 
tho cessation of hostilities. 

'I’hey deem it their duty, however, to place on r#*cord 
their view that any such readjustment, while thoroughly 
preserving all existing powers of self-gov^ornmont and 
complete control of doiiK^stic affairs, should be based 
upon a full rt^cognition of tho Dominions as autonomous 
nations of an Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as 
an im])ortant portion of the same, should recogni/.e 
the right of the Dominions and Imlia to an adequate 
voi(^e in foreign policy and in foreign relations, and 
should provide effective arrangements for continuous 
consultation in all important matters of common 
Imperial concern, and for such necessary concerted action, 
founded on consultation, as tho several Governments 
may determine. 

'riie explicit exprewHion by tho mombors of 
tho War (^irifonmcc, in tho nccond part of this 
roHoliition, of their view of thf? principles on 
which constitutional readjustment should bo 
bas(‘d was doubt h'ss intended to show their 
opptisition to what had come to be known as 
tho “ Federal Solution.” In this they on- 
ilorsed tho opj^oii of Genenil Smuts, who 
afterwards said that in his opinion the 
resolution of the War Conference, quoted 
above, had disposed of federation, at lea.st for 
the time. In a speech to the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association on April 2, 1917, while the 
War Cabinet was sitting, General Smuts, w^ho 
repn'sente'd South Africa at the War Cabinet, 
s]K)lce of tho future constitution of the Empire 
in a way which show’cd that he for one had been 
abl(^ to reconcile himself to the idea of a single. 


Executive Cabinet for the Empire without anv 
formal alteration of its loose constitutional ties. 

On the future Constitution of the Empire I do /fot 
want to Hfioak ut any length. I do not think that this 
is tho time or that it is nocossary to do 'so, but I think 
one word of caution should be expressed. A great deal 
of political thinking on this ditllcult and most imnortant. 
of all subjects has already boon done in tho United 
Kingdom, and a great literature is growing up around 
it in this country. Let mo give you one word of warning. 
In thinking of this matter, do not try to think of existing 
politi(;al institutions which have been evolved in the 
course of European doveloi)inents. The British Empire 
is a much larger anti more diverse problem than anything 
wo hav'e seen hitherto, and the sort of (-onstitution we 
read about in hooks, tho sort of political alphabet which 
has been elaborated in years gone by, does not apply, 
and would not solvo tho problems of ^ho future, we 
should not follow precedents, but make them. I feel 
sure that in the coming years when this problem is in 
process of solution -bocauso it will never be finally and 
perfectly solved — you will find our political thought will 
ho turned into quite new channels and will nut follow 
what has been done anywhere else (uther in the old 
world or the new, because, after all, we are built on 
freedom. 

Wo see growing up before ns a great number of strong 
free nations all over the Empire. Nobody wants to 
limit tho power of self-government. No single man 
outside a lunatic asylum wants to force these young 
nations into any particular mould. All that we want 
is the maximum of freedom and liberty, the maximum 
of self -development for the young nations of the Empire, 
and macliinery that will keep all those nations together 
in tho years which are before them. I am sure if we 
disabuse our minds of procodents and preconceived 
ideas we shall evolve, in the course of years, tho institu- 
tions and machinery that will moot our dilliciilties. 

Tho mo('ting« of tho Imperial War (’abinot 
over, the represeiitativoH of Canada, India, 
New Zealand and Newfoundland returned 
home. General Smuts remained in England. 
It was known that ho had ))een of great service 
to tho Imperial Cabinet, His military reeord 
combined witli his political experience to give 
him a special position among tho Dominion 
K'presentatives, On June 18, 1917, Mr. Bonar 
Law announced in the House of Commons 
that the Britisli War Cabinet had invited 
General Smuts to attend their meetings during 
his stay in England ” in order to avail them- 
selves ” of his “ special military knowledge 
and experience.*’ 
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THE WORK OF THE ITALIAN 

NAVY. 

I ASKS OF Itattan Navy Thk Adkiatic - Atstrian \a\ v at 1*ola Sthexotii and ( ’omi’dsition 
OF Italian a*^avv Ministers ()f ^^AR1NK First Oi*kratio\s in nil.") -Fxploits of Destroyers 
Raid on Pola—The Si.trmarine Servk’r W'ork of Nwal Airoraft \a>'al Armoi red 
I rains - Submarine Minino -The IT.M2 Austrians Pomhard rxDEFENDEi) 'I'owns -War 

WITH J URKEY - 'I RANSrORT W ORK — LaNDINO IN AlHANIA TrANSI*«)RT OF SeRMIAN ArMV TO 
( ORFU -Patrol Craft Actions — Hritisii Drifters Sunk H.M.S. Dartmouth and Pristol 
Navat. Support of Isonzo Offensive IPutish Cooferation I^roteution of Commkrue 
Seizure of (Jerivian Shippino — Loan of Pritish Steamers to Italy. 


I N tTirlicT cliaptors tlio politioal and milil ary 
aspofts of Italy’s participation in tho 
(ircuit War ha\'e bupii d(‘scTib(>d, but not 
Uw work (lom^ by hor Xavy. It is pro- 
pcjscid hero to show what woro tho duties of tiu' 
Italian Floot. and how thc»y Mere oxeciitCMi. 

The task of the Ttalian yeanieii was inniieriued 
by flu? area in which it mils p<‘rfonn<*d, and 
their strategy by the natiin^ of tbe geogra])hieal 
<(»nditioiis. The Adriatic, from its north(*rn 
end in the Oulf of Trieste, to its southern limit 
between Capo Santa Maria di Leu.ca and th(' 
island of Corfu, is about 400 miles in length, and 
its general direction is .south-easterly from iht? 
shores of Venice. It is bounded by two nearly 
parallel shores, and its general breadth is about 
ninety miles. Its widest part is between 
Fano, north of Ancona, and Novi, in Dalmatie., 
M'hero it i.s about 110 miles. It is narrowest 
between Otranto, in Italy, and Cai>e Linguetta, 
at the entrance to Valona Pav# where* the 
distance is not quite forty miles. It was in 
the Straita of Otranto, betMeen those two last- 
uained places, that the principal Mork of 
ttiainfaining a blockade was canied out i>y 
the Allies. It will be seen later liow the com- 
parative narrowness of these waters through- 
Vol, XII— Part 1.52. 


out their whole leugtii alTeeted tfu' mantuu* in 
M’hich the war dcve|o|)ed. 

Th(* two coasls of the .\driatie liiffer (entirely 
i ... 

ill aspect and charafler, and this again in- 

thu*ncf‘d profoundly f he csHirse of t he operations. 

'rhe Italian .shore is comparatic'oly .shallow, 

lacking jn C'linmodions sheltered ports, hnl 

having, sca.lD*red along its Uaigtli, a large 

number of populous towns. On the other 

hand, the l.strian. Dalmatian, and Albanian 

eoiists are for thc^ most part rocky and jirei'ipi- 

tous, masked by scatt“red islands, but po.s.sess- 

iiig many exerllenl and satV* harbours. 'I'Ih* 

Italian .seaboard, from Santa Maria di Leiiea 

iiortliwards to Pn.so, the boundai’y betvve<*n 

Italy and .Austria, is geiaTally low, with sandy 

beac'hes, except at tIu* few fioints where the 

lan*l rise.s in rocky capes. The principal 

towns an* Prindisi, Ancona »*iid V(*iiice. The 

first -named, which before the war was a phwe 

of coiisiderablt* importance, was snbscc|nc*nt ly 

converted into a first-class naval base. Tin* 

railM'ay commenees here, with branches to 

Otranto and Taranto, and passes northward 

within easy rcivh of nearly all the fiorts along 

the c^oast to Rimini, mIktc it turns inshore 

to the larger towas of tlie interior. This line 
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wa's maclo to servo a UHoful purpose in the 
defence of the coast Ancona, uhich is in 
direct railway coniiniinica,tion with most of 
the principal towns of Italy, was also imiaoved 
during the wnr, while Venice?, in spite of certain 
disadvantages, was a naval base am I slup- 
huilding centre of great importance. 

On the eastern coast of the Adriatic there 
\\(‘re only three towns of coanima'cial const*, 
(jucnce, Trieste, Fiume, and Valonn., hut there 
w ere many harbours, mcjst valuable from a nu\ a.l 
point of view, including Pola, in the Isirism 
reninsula, the principal headquart(?rs of th<? 
Austro If uMgari an Navy. Fiume, in the (bdf 


bay, which from its position near the entrance 
to the Atlriatic Sea is of (onsidenible strategic* 
value*, and wns seized ))y iho It«.lians as a base* 
of operations. \ \\(u*d, too, must be* said 
alxMit the labyrintli of islands whieb fovni a 
fringe to tin* Dalmatian coast. 'Pile best kno\Mi 
of thc'sc* arc* bissa au<i l.ng(»sta, but all abouint 
with ports and liarhours, most suitable for tin* 
use* of torpc'do craft. About, mid-way also in 
the Adriatic is tin* island ot I\‘la.uosa., and tins 
plac*e. like some of tin* oJlna* isln-iids, b(‘ing 
connected Ijy tc'legra.pli with the mainland 
{Vnd nsc>d us a signid station, w’os o(*c*upic?d hy 
tiu* Italians. It will bi* seen from this deserip- 



TRIKSTH. 


of Quarnc^ro, was tlie cnily jiort of Hungary, 
and was eounected by railway with 'Prieste, 
Vienna, and Biidaju^st. Like 'Priest <*, it was a 
shipbuilding jjort, and in tbe.so two (-(‘litres all 
the larger ships of the .\ustro-llungJirian Xavy 
wnre built. Southward along th(? Dalmatian 
‘•oast the shore is backed at a sliort distance; 
l)y high ranges of mount aiiis, and deep water 
is to he found, as well as almost hirid-lockc'd 
liarlxjurs, including (.^attaro, a placi? which 
attained much prominence owing to its \ahi(? 
■rom a strategical aspetd and to the opierations 
of which it formed the l>aso. lletwHs?!! Cat taro 
and V^alona are the ports of Dura/./o and San 
Ciovanni di Medua, which at the beginning 
of tlie w*ar were available for communication 
''ith Serbia and Montenegro, but later on fell 
into Austrian liands. Valona, which will also 
be fouini mentioned in the following nairative, 
is the priiysipal seaport in Albania, on a spaf-ioii.s 


tioii of the Adriatic Se.i that. I here; wt?re greater 
advantages iu many resp(‘els ou t Ik? Austrian 
side, and that the peculiar eontigurat i( m of the? 
(‘astc*rii coast made more dinieult any olYeusivj? 
operations a.ga.insl the naval forces of the* Dual 
M(»narehy. 'I'Ih* western coast, on the other 
hand, owing to its ])aueity of harbours, its 
slialirwv w’at(*rs, and its many jiojailous towns. 
presc*nt(‘d a vidiK'nibk* target to the enemy’s 
enterprise. 

KroTii August in, ini4, the dat(' ot 1hed<‘elara- 
tion of wnr by Austria- Hungery, until May 2.1, 
IIMo, when Italy cana* into the eonMict, the 
duty of imposing the will of the Allies upon tlic 
Fleet of the Dual Monarchy devolved upon the 
Anglo-Fn'nch naval forces under th(‘ command 
of Admiralissimo Bom* de La|>eyiore. '1 he 
Austro-Hungarian Fle(‘t had, without an (‘ff(?rt, 
abandoimd the control of the commiinicati(ais 
in the lower waters of the Adriatic, and the 




ITALIAN SUBMARINE AND SUPPLY 
SHIP AT ANCHOR AT THE ISLAND 
OF PELAGOSA. 

major portion shut itself up in tlie protected 
port of Tola, mueh in tJu? same way that the 
German High Sea Fleet had gone into liiding 
behind Ib'ligoland. l.)(‘fen<led by extensive 
and very modern fortifications on the heights 
around the harbour, by numerous batteries of 
long-range guns commanding the entrance 
with its approaches, and by mines in the 
atijacent channels, the great naval arsenal and 
ancdiorage in the Istrian Peninsula defied 
attacks by Hhi|»s alone. Any attempt at its 
reduction demanded the employment of military 
fences, and these could not be spared for the 
purpose. The task, therefore, of the Allied 
srpiadrons and flotillas was limited to the 
maintenance (»f.a position of observation in the 
Straits of Otranto, from which any endeavour 
of t he enemy to challenge a decision at sea could 
be lu’omptly met , \\hile ingress or egress to and 
from the Mediterranean was denied. Commu* 
nication with Montenegro was established at 
the outbreak of war through the ports of 
Diirazzo and San Giovanni di Medua, and this 
business brought about a boinbardincjiit of 
Cattaro and the temporary seizure of some of 
the lower Dalmatian Islands from which attacks 
by light vessels on the line of traflic were 
launched. This necessarily arduous and some- 
what thankless task was exercised by the 
Allied forces effectively, but not without some 
loss in the campaign of attrition by submarines. 


{Italian Naval official photograffhs, 

LIGHTHOUSE, PELAGOSA. 

which here, as in the North Sea, was the most 
prominent feature of the tactics adopted by the 
enemy. 

When Italy denounced the Triple Alliance 
and drew the sword in the cau.se of the Kntento 
Powers, her Navy wan called upon to operate 
in what was already an active theatre of 
hostilities. The sphere of naval operation.s 
was, however, at once enlarged ^ and extended 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the 
Adriatic. Not only had the Italian Fleet to 
assume the responsibilities of the blockade at 
the Straits of Otranto and the maintenance of 
communications with Montenegro and Albania, 
but it was called upon to undertake the prt^* 
tection of its commercial interests ami the 
towns along its Adriatic littoral. Furthermore, 
upon it devolved the duty of masking the 
Austro-Hungarian Fleet at Pola, and such 
undertakings as were, required in co-oiibration 
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^\ith rue Army in thr advanco of the latter 
alon^ the Friuli coast towards Trieste. 'Phe 
Austro-Hungarian Fleet, based on Pola, Fiume, 
iujd Cat t aro, was a standing menace, and 
1*0 joyed b^diind t he l.^ahnat iaii islands a rrcM'dom 
of action which permitted the utilisation to the 
fullest extent of small craft. support<Ml in some* 
instances by the larger slii])s. To meet tlie 
attacks which were made called for the utmost 
viuilance on the part of th(' Italiam setum n and 
a continued display of the (pialities of gallantry 
and endurance. Fortunately, <luiing several 
months of neutrality, Italy laid been al»le to 
utilise her industrial resources, and her ship 
building yards and foundries, for c(»m]»leting 
her naval a.rra.ngemcnts, so that wlu'u war came 
she was able to answer tlie call effectively and 
gr;ulua)ly to tighten her gri)> on tlie enemy both 
by' sea and air. In tht‘ Xortlarn Adriatic 
|ia.rticularly the int(‘rd(*pendence of the land 


way to the Hritish control of the Channel and 
<lefence of tiu' Straits of |)ovt‘r. 'Phe fall of 
Mount LovtcluMi removed the hist ohstaeh* 
to tlu* hold ot th(' Austrians upon the P.iv' of 
Cattaro. 'Phey were now able to make full 
us<* ot this mairnitieent anchorage, the ap- 
jiroachcs to which had h.en «lomina.ted by tin' 
guns upon tin/ Ahamt, a. eire:iinstane«' which 
had hitluTto d(‘barnM| the full development 
ot the port as a naval base. ('a.||a!o ^^a.s in 
some rcs|M‘ets to the ltalia.ns wha.t /et>brugge 
had bet'n to tlie Mritish Xaw. Its vicinitv 
to till' Straits ma.de possible interference which 
might a.t any tina* beconu' sei'ious 'Phe 
Austrians also utilised this port by sending 
some of their most powtafiil ships there, and 
trom it raids by lighter ci*a.ft and strong flotillas 
became freejuent and marked by skill and dash 
))oth in plan and i‘\ecution. All these ma-tters 
dcMuandcd from the Italian Fleet fxhibition 


! 



AUSTRIAN WARSHIPS Al THK ARSENAI. OUAY AT POLA. 


and sea operations was marh‘ iminifest, and the 
seamen, by cncTgctic aggn’ssive action, 
imiteriallv assisted the work of the Army. 

Later on, when Montenc'gro and Serbia w«>rc» 
overwliehncd and King Constantine* b(*ha\’«*d 
so despicably, the burdc’iyi laid oi> tlie ftaliau 
Fleet increased, and its task became yet mon^ 
arduous and difficult. 1 h(^ witlidravval of 
the rcMiiriants of the Serbian Army was a great 
feat, and so was the transport of a military 
<‘>pedition to Valoua. Pliose imdc*rtakings, and 
that of preventing interferoneo with the patred 
in the Strait.s of Otranto, are comparalile in a 


of the' liighc'st pi ofessioiia! capacity and sea- 
manship. During two y ears oj w ar th<*<*ncmy s 
fleet was eemdemned to a state* of eom|)arat i 
pow erl<*ssnc*ss, and thus thc*r<* wiis no c'ligagc* 
mc*iil b(‘twc*«*n the* v<*ssi*ls of the huger classes, 
hut many incidc^nts and cpisoch-s occiirrcsl, 
some of them of a cjiiitc sc'ir-at ional nature*. 
Ill every way the* Italians maint}iiiu*d the jugli 
standard of tlr*ir training end tnylitions, 
constantbx ami vigorously assi*rtmg th(‘ir 
mastery ox ct the* foe*. 

liic declaration of \'ar hy Italy' found hev. 

* ir,2 2 
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\avy both sfroiio: anH rovly, able to wield a 
potent infliionee on the course of events in the 
Adriatic. As regards material strength, the 
Kalian Heed was .second only to that of France 
in the Mediterranean. Hence, when the forces 
of those two Powers were united, the naval 
|)ositiori of the Allies in that important theatre 
of war w as very much im|)roved. Tlic control 
o\’(T the Adriatic became more stringent, and 
was not .seriously challenged by the Austro- 
Hungarian Navy. 

Six battleships of the “ Dreadnought ” cla;s.s 
lu'aded the Italian lighting fleet. 'Fhey were 
of three distinct types. In a class by herself 
was t he Dante Alighieri, w'hi(*h was launched 
in 1910 ami completed in 1912. This fir.st 
Italian “ Dreadnought,” of 20,010 tons, had 
an anmunent of twelve 12dn. guns, di.sposed 
in four (rij)l(' turrets th<^ ves.sel being the first 
dtuigned to carry her lauivy guns <.>n this 
principle. A feature of the ship was her high 
.spe(‘d of 211 knots, or t wo knots mon^ than the 
original Jlritish “Dreadnought.” Following 
the Daiite Alighieri came thnsi ve.ssels of the 
same tonnage, but of slightly different design. 
The Leonardo da Vinci, Oiulio (\Mare, and 
(■onto di Cavour were given thirteen 12-iu. 
guns, and the novel arrangement was adopted 
of three turrets mounting three weapons in 
each, and tw'o turrets twin-mounted. Among 
the adjustmc’its tu permit of the extra weight 


allotted to the main arinamont was the reduction 
of the speed to 22^ knots. There wore two 
other “ Dreatlnoughts,” the Andrea Doria 
and Caio Duilio, launched in 1913, which w'tjre 
similarly armed to the last-named three ships, 
and were, in general, improvements on them, 
Ow ing to the failure of the Austrians to challenge 
the command exercised by the Allied fleets, 
these “ Dreadnought ” vesKels of tlie Italian 
Navy wwe not called upon for any fighting 
during the two years following tlie dec'laration 
of May, 1915, yet the power and strength latent 
in them made t heir irifliienco felt on f he situat icui 
at .sea. Afi unfortunate aceident deprived our 
Allies of the services of the Leon^do da 
I'his ship, on the night of Augu.st 2, 191(», 
wdiile moored in Taranto Harbour, in a position 
sheltering her from all po.ssibility of hostile 
atta(*k, caught, fire near the aft magazine. 
The prompt, flooding of the magazine preventiMl 
the entire destruction of the vessel, hut a .-erics 
of explo.sion.s occurred, and w ithin an hour the 
fine ship had foiuidered in about .‘15 feet of 
water. It was definitely (\stablished that the 
oxj)losion w'^as not due to the spoiitamMuis 
combustion of powder or .-hells. 

Supplementing the Dreadnought divisioii.s, 
Italy had, when she entered the war, an im- 
f losing fh'ot of pre-Dreaflnouglit ships, both 
battleships and cruisers- about teu \(‘.sscls 
of either cla.ss. 9"he }iattle.e]ii|)s rangetl froni 



AN ITALIAN DREADNOUGHT FIRING FRO.VI HER FORWARD TURRET. 
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OUN PRACTICE WITH SMALL-CALIBRE GUNS ON BOARD AN ITALIAN 

DREADNOUGHT, 

Roma, of 1907, to the Sardegna, of 1890, Chief Constriietor of the Italian N'avy, 

judged by their contemporaries in other ascribed tlie origin of tlie idea of the Dread- 

they were all of powerful and efficient nought or “all-big-gun shij).” As regards the 

ItaUon constructors had been justly armoured cruisers, all but three carrie<l lO-in. 

•'eiiowned for their daring and initiative in guns in their main armaments, and \eere thus 

design* To Colonel Cuniberti, at one time in the nature of fust light baltleshiiis. It was 
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with tlifs(^ twenty pro-Drea«lno\ight battleships 
and cTiiistirs tlait the Italian fleet carried through 
so snreessfiilly its work durinj^ the war with 
I'nrkcy in lflll-12, when although, owing to 
tiic marked inferiority of the Ottoman for<*es, 
it gained no dramatic victories, it accomplished 
a large, amount of \'alua.l)le and indispensable 
work in the transport of troo|)s to Tripoli, 
the d(‘struction of hostile shi)>ping, the bom- 
bardment of enemy ports and signal stations, 
and in blockade work. 'I’lie Italian Xavy 
not only ma.de [)ossif)le the deteat of the Turks, 
but preveiittMl the intervention of a third Powt'r. 
As regards light crui.'-ers, the constructnm of 


ar.sonals at Xa|)les, (ionoa, and Legliorn had 
turned out vessels of tins cluiraeter for manv 
foreign Towers, including (treat Britain, wl«ch 
had ordered a submersible of the Laurenti tyju' 
in 11)11. 'J’li(‘re were ,‘13 destroyers, ()7 torp(*d(» 
boats, and 20 submarines ready for service in 
the Itiilian Navy in May, 1915. An illustration 
of the capability of the crews of this branch oi 
the service was afforded during the w.ar witli 
Turkt‘y, wlaai (/apt a, in Bnrico Millo, who after- 
wards becalm? Ministi'r of Marine, took the 
torpedo boats Sjiica, Ti'rseo, CVntauro, (Miimaie 
and Astore on the night of July 18, 1912, into 
the Dardanelles ; the rai«l cor.stituted a*tlne 



this most useful ehiss had been somewhat 
negIvM'ted in the few years liefore 1914, so tliat 
ol the Hi vessels in tlie Italian Xavy nine wert? 
over twenty yt?ars old, with a speed of less than 
twenty knots. The newe.st scout-cruisers were 
the Xino Bixio, Marsala, and (Quarto, launclu'd 
in 1911 12, with a displac(?ment of .*1,400 tons 
and a s|)eed of 28 knots (3theis, Jiowever, 
including s<»me for duty as flotilla leaders, 
were under construction or nearing completion. 
Anotht'r interesting \t‘sscl similar in general 
d(?sign was the Libia, launched in the Ansaldo 
works at (h*noa in 1912. She had been built 
r..s the Turkish cruiser Drama, but was seized 
by the Italians, before completion, on the out- 
break of tlie war against Tvu'key. 

In torpedo craft, both siirface and submerged, 
the Italian Fleet w’a.s well developed. The 


exhibition of ntawi? ami judgment. In 
great(?r war which opened for Italy in May, 
191.5, this daring raid was to be matched by 
other brilliant exploits with torpedo craft, as 
will be shown in the following |)ages. X<> 
account, however brief, of the material of th'* 
Italian Xavy would be complett? without 
mention ot the N'ariotis auxiliary and speciat 
ships, mining n'csscIs, and the like, all of whicli 
helped to keei) the fleet in a high state' ol 
readiness and efticiency. 

The employment of the ex-light cruiser LIba 
on ballooning service indicated the attention 
pai<l to aeronautics at a time when the .seaplaia- 
and the airship had not been utilized to any 
large extent for war purposes. In August, 
1913, how^ever, a Marine Flymg School had 
been constituted at Venice. Several naval 
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liriiion from hero ari(i elst*\vlu>re l)e(^•lllu' fuinoiis 
hy tlieir exploits in tlie course of tlie war 
on^'ratioiis, 

y may ho ^^oIl to record hero that the 
Italian Navy had hoon administered in the 
\ears preceding the war hy a judicious and 
\\<*ll-tried system. Herein lay tiu' foundation 
of much of its success. The outstaialing 
feature of tho Italian Admiralty was that its 
head had usually been a naval olhciu- an 
iclmiral of (list inguisherl ser\'ice or at tainnuaits. 
lie had the title of Minister (»f Mariiu', and was 
fully r(\sponsible to I*arliameut, having a. seal 
ill either the* Senate* or the (Miainht'r. A 
< i\itia!i rnder^(U‘retary of State* and a. n‘ar- 
a'.lmiral witli the title of (h*n<‘FMl Secretary 
iili(‘V(*d tlu^ Minister of matters of d(‘tail and 
routiiK*. H(^ was also assisted by two con- 
sultative* bodie*s, the^ Sujie'rior Council of I he* 
Xa\V end the Conmiitte'e* of Dessigns, the 
foTiner ]ia\'inir for its Preside'ul an einine*nt (lag 
ollie'cr of ex|)eri(‘nce and ability. Anofhei- 
interesting feature of Italian naval war admin- 
istration was the (‘o-ordinat ion of effort as 
hetwe(*n the lighting fleet and the* mercantile 
maj'ine*. Italy's m(‘rchaiit navy wns mafic not 



THE ITALIAN BATTLESHIP 
“BENEDETTO BKIN.’’ 

Blown up in Brindisi Harbour in September, 1915. 

only virtually but actually h brancli of he*r 
royal Navy, direct e: I l)y an Cnder-Secretary 
for Tran.sports. When tlie ejuestieai of the* 
•'shortage in the world's carrying teinnage b(v*a.me* 
acute owing to the; abnormal con litions crcateMl 
ly the war the value e>f this unity of conirol 
Aas apj)arent, and Signor Ancona, them Cndcr- 
Secrotary for Traiisjiorts, accompanieel the 
Italian delegation to the Allied naval cou- 


;u; 

fetviie*e whieh met in Lon Ion in J.muary. 1017, 
when important des-isioiis wen> arrived at eon- 
eerning not only the' naval ope^rations hut as 
thee Hritisli Afimiralty annonneed at the time* 
“the use' of ship|»iiig, the control of the* trade 
|•e>ute*s, and other cognate* prfiblrms." 

heai the* gre*al war broke* out at the* be'gin- 
ning ot .August, 1911, the' p(»st of Ministe*r of 
Alarine* v\a,s occupied l)y lh*a.r- Afhmrel Millo, 
v\ ho lead l)e*e'M a|)pointe*d in .luly, 1919, but in 
the ( abiii(*t formed hy Signor Salaiidra at the* 
he‘ginning of Novemiu'r. 1911, the portfolio 
wa.s a(‘(‘e*pte*d hv Afimir.il N'iale* 'I'his (*(rjee*r 



HEAR ADMIKAL ENRICO MILLO, 
Italian Minister e>f M.irinc, 1913-1-1. 


dip‘eted the* naval sid<* of Italy's war *»|)erat if)us 
for four months after she* eulen'd tlie eoiillief 
ill May, HH.'), and then, to the d(*e|» regret of 
all vvlio re'eogiii/i‘fl his worth, he- was e»>mpelled 
to relinetuish the* |)osi(ioii ovviiig to ill-health. 
Admiral \'ia.!e was not only an accomplished 
olhce*r, hut hael had the* ra>re e*\pe*rif iiee* of com- 
manding a fie* *1 in war, as he sueeee*eh*el to tin* 
chie*f command of the* Italian Meet on April 7, 
1912, while' the war with 'Turkey was still in 
progress. l*’orm(‘rly, he had bt*en in charge* of 
the S**eond Sejuadreai. He' was in (‘ommarid of 
the* Klce*l vvlie*ii it was re*\ievvefl in state by 
King N'ictor I'hnanuel in Naples Hay on .\oveni 
ber II, 1912, to mark tlie eonehi-ion of the' 
war against 'Tnrke'y. 'J'he* re'signat ieai of 
Admiral V’ialc was ina<le known in the tollowing 
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ofliciai statiJinent pulilisho'l at Ronn3 on 
SepttMnhrr 2.‘», 11)15: 

has aocrfitod the resignation of A<liniral 
Viale, I he Minisler of Marine, and has instriietfMl Signor 
Salundra, the Premier, to take over tlie f>ost pending the 
jip|)ointiiig of a new ^linister. 

Admiral V'ialo has hetm s\ilTpring for a month from an 
indisposition wdtieh has already ohiige<l him to go to 
(tt>noa \o undergo a slight surgical operalioi-. Although 
the iHness was hy no means of a serious luiturt', the 
Minister’s uhs<ineti from Koine wouhl have had to lai 
proloiigeil for some h*w weeks, and eonsequently Admiral 
Viale, inspinvl hy a high sense of the heavy responsibility 
attaching to the military Minislto-s at the present moment, 
plaeisl his resignation in the hantls of the Prime Minister. 

.\dmiral Vialo’s resignation was this morning eom- 
municated to the ('ahinet, wl’.ieh instructed Signor 



VICE-ADMIRAL COUNT THAON D1 
REVEL, 

Commander-in-Chief of the Italian Navy. 

Salandra to express to the retiring Minister the keen 
regrot of all his eol leagues and thoir cordial wish for liis 
rapitl and eomplet« recovery. At the personal request, 
of Signor Salandra, Signor Battaglicri, the Under* 
Reendary of State for the Navy, will remain at his post. 

In sticcession to Admiral Viale, Vice-Admiral 
i^ainillo CorHi became Minister of Marine, and 
it wtiH an interesting circumstance that he kissed 
hands on his appointment at the Headquarters 
of t he Supreme Army Coinmcmd. His select ion 
was a most natural one, for he had served as 
Chief of the Staff, to Admiral, Viale during the 
war with Turkey. Anxious to share in some 
of the fighting, he >va9 placed in charge of the 
naval detachment which landed and occupied 


the island of Rhodes in May, 1912, until tlu- 
arrival of troops. His detachment also occupit'd 
six other Aegean Islands. Admiral Corsi, a 
Roman, wivi fifty -five when appointed Minister ’ 
of Marine. He attended, as cliief of the ftaPiari 
delegation, the naval conference at the Briti.sli 
Admiralty in January, 1917, when he we> 
acK'ompanied by Rear-Admiral Marscolo, >> 11 !) 
Chief of the Naval KtafT. It was the praijtiee 
from October, 1915, to February, 1917, for 
the Minister of Marine to discharge the duties 
of Chief of the Staff, .although in the aetuel 
working out of war plans, etc., no doubt e 
large amount of the staff work was delegated 
♦ o his subordinate. At the time meiitiqned 
this arrangement was alt('red, and Ih^^ responsi- 
bilities of Chief of tlie Staff v\ere tran.sfi*ned 
to the ofllieer holding the post of C mnnaiKler- 
i»i-Chief of the Fleet. Tliis chango syneliron i/. 'd 
with the retirement of lliat popular and well 
known otlicer, Admiral the Duke of the Abru/./i, 
Fii*Ht cousin of the King of Italy, the [)uki“ 
was born in Miulrid on January 20, 1873, e.nd 
wuvs educated at the Naval School at Leghorri. 
By his own merits, industry and daring lie 
carved out for himself a successful cann'r in 
the Italian Navy, and during the war with 
Turkey was in command of a division of ships 
operating principally in the Adriatic. Me alsn 
earned fame as an enthusiast for mountaineer- 
ing and for Polar exploration. In 1900, his 
party reivched 86° 33' north, beating Nansen’s 
jirevious record, and penetrating nearer te 
the North Pole than had been done at thet 
time. Jt was in August, 1914, that he was 
appointed to* the chief command of the Italian 
Navy. After exactly two and a half year.^ 
in that arduous post, he requested the King 
to relieve him of his duties owing to reasons of 
health, and his successor was Vice-Admiral 
Count Thaon di Revel. 'Fhe new Commander- 
in-Chief had been for some time in charge of 
the naval defence of Venice, and from 1913 to 
October, 1915, was Chief of the Nava' Staff, or 
until that office was merged w^ith that of the 
Minister of Marine, as already mentioned. 
Count di Revel was frequently commended for 
good service during the Libyan War, when lie 
commanded the Fourth Division, Second Squad- 
ron, w’hich bombarded the Dardanelles and 
sunk two Turkish ships in the harbour at 
Beirut. Formerly he was for four years hearl 
of the Italian Naval Academy. He w'os 59 
years of age at the time of his selection as 
Commander-in-Chief, and in the interval until 
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lie could hoist his flag, Vico-Adiniral (’utinclli, 
wlio had had considerable experit'iice p.s a 
divisional commander, and was dec^oraled by 
King Ueorge in May, UHd, took charge of the 
fleet. The eoinhinaf.ion of Admirals Corsi 



ADMIRAl. VIALE, 

Italian Miniiter of Marine, 1914-15. 


and Marzolo at the Ministry of Marine, and 
\diuirals di Revel and (Nitinelli in the fleet, 
was a strong one, and under their le»wh*rHhi|> 
and guidance the Ttalian seamen contimied to 
exhibit those admirable qualities which Jia<l 
made their work so valuaV)le in the war. As 
to the spirit in which they came to their task. 
Admiral Mazzinghi wrote in tlu* Xnv f Lewriff 
Anmial for 1915-1(1 ; “ Two reeisons made it a 
debt of honour for Italy that she should take 
part in the European conflict : fli^st , sh(‘ could 
not accept the humiliation of any compensation 
whatever as her price of neutrality . . . ; secoiul, 
it was imperative that sh<^ should op])os( 
reutonic arr<iganc(^ and chami>ion the rights 
of nations.” 

Following the <leclaratioii of war upon 
Austria-Hungary as from midnight on Sunday, 
May 23, 1915, tlio Italian Fleet at once took 
the sea, and proceeded to execute plans 
which had been carefully i>rcpared and pro- 
bablv developed and improved in view of tho 
experiences of ten months of war. Light was 
shed upon certain phases of the early work of 
the Italian seamen in communique issued 


from Home by Admirol Thco i di Hevel, 
tlieu ('hV'f of the Naval (Icneral Staff. On 
June 2. 191.“), the Admiral reported that on 
the previous <lay the Kle(‘t eiMiised in the 
vicinity of tlie Dalmatian Arehipt'lago, hut 
the enemy maile no appearance. Meantime, 
the cotmtHttnuue added, Italian warships laid 
again <Iestrove<l the new semaphore aiid 
wireless slat inns on the island of Lissji, whieh 
lijid already Imh'ii put out of action hy tho 
Knmeh naval l>omhardni<‘nt in Noxemher. 
1911. hnl which the Austrians had ndnnlt. 
An important ohsi^rvat ion station to the north 
of tlu* islatul of (*iii‘/nia was also d«‘stroyt*d. 
On .June <5, Adiiiinil d'haon di Hexel <leserihe<l 
further o|'( rat ions as Iwix ing tiiken place in 
the Mi(Mli' Jind Lower Adriatic. On the 
.”»fh, he said the cables uniting the continent 
tn the islands of the Dalmatian Ar*ehi|udago 
w<*re cut, aiul all tire light homes arul ohserva- 



VICE-ADMIRAL CORS^ 

ItalUn Miniiter of Marine from Septembar, 1915. 
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tion stations on thoso islands won^ dostroyod. 
Tlio railway botwoon Cat taro and Kagusa 
was ])ornbardod and seriously damaged. The 
islaiul of Pelagosa was similarly the object of 
alttadiou. Affta* s(!V(?ral bombardments, it 
was found that this [)lii.ce was still in use as a 
base for submarines, afid as a signal station, 
and its oecu|)ati()n was, therefore, decided 
u[)on. On the night of July 2(», 191 5, des- 
troyers and auxiliary \essels, cov'ereil by 
heavitT forces, carried the island by a brilliant 
and daring coup. 'Fliis uncultivated islet, 
as the circumstances <*onne(de<l with the loss 
of the Nereide latiT on showc'd, >vas provisiomul 
by means of submarines. W'hile the Xereide, 




ADMIRALS CUTINELLl (marked with one 
cross) AND MARZOLO (two crosses), 

a!i Italian submarine of 297 tons, was at anclior 
off I’elagosa, unloading su|)plies for its small 
garrison, an Austrian submarine appeared. 
Th‘^ Italian comimimler; immediately the 
enemy’s j)eriscope was sighted, gave orders to 
the crew to enter the vessel and submerge, but 
before she could dive tw^o torpedtxw struck 
her, and she foundered with all hands. The 
islaiul of Lagosta was also the scene of a gallant 


exploit in which the French destroyers .Magon 
and Risson cooperated. 

Naturally, enter|)ri8es of this character, 
dinx'ted towards curbing the enemy’s power 
and activity, had no small element of risk, in 
view of the presence of Austrian submariiuvs. 
Tlu^ big shi])s em[)Ioyed, especially those (»f 



LOADING A TORPEDO ON BOARD AN 
ITALIAN DESTROYER. 


older typos, were es|)eeially exposed, and it 
was hardly sur])rising tliat tuo of them, the 
cruisers Amalfi and (liuseppe (laribaldi, fell 
victims in July, 1915, tlie former on the 7th 
and the latter on the ISth. 'rhe Amalli 
was attacked at dawn whih^ carrying out a 
reconnaissanci* in force in tlie I’pj.'crr Adriatic*, 
and sank in about enght minutes with t hc^ loss 
of 70 lives. The (laribaJdi was one of a 
divisic.ai which had apiiroachcnl (.’attaro, tin* 
Austrian nu-va! base, and bombarded I the 
railway in the* vicinity at the seme time that 
small c*raft o|:«‘rated against (Iravosa. Shi‘ 
was torpc'docd to thc^ south of Kagusa, but 
nearly all hca* crew w ere picket I u}>. / ^Vii 
Italian corres])ondent, supplying some liithcrto 
unpublished [)articulars, slated that the old 
cruiser (slie was launched in 1H99) had caused 
a good deal of damage to Austria before sht‘ 
was sunk. She had destroyed c/oservation 
posts along the coast, had bomharded land 
batteries, and had created such havoc against 
the Hagusa-Caltaro railway that all tratlic 
w’as suspended for over a month. Tlie (lari- 
baldi had never, in the course of her raidS; 
met an Austrian ship, and when sunk by the 
Austrian submarine U4 she was returning 
from one of her expeditions. Her creav, 
under t heir gallant commander, Captain Franco 
Fortunato Nunes, remained at their posts in 
the hope of saving the vessel, wdiilst four 
enemy submarines were seen in the vicinity- 
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As long as it was poRsible, tho gunners of (he 
(Jaribaldi oontiuiRHl firing at their assailants. 
One of the submarines, U4, emerged too near 
tier [)rey, and was repeatedly hit. For s<*veial 
<lays afleruards, tlie Austrian wireless station 
at Cattaro sent urgent messages in eiplic^r to 
04 to report, and from all indications it was 
[iretty certain that ttie (Jaribaldi had avenged 
lierself before she sank, witJi the remainder of 
her crew <lrawn up on deck shouting “ I’/m 
rifaiia.'' Oontirmation of the loss of 04 
was forthcoming when, some time later, another 
Austrian submarine, T-H, was sunk in tlu^ 


tie'* al.Ttiiess and initiativt* of (he Italian 
seamen. 1 he raid so took the small garrison 
by surprisi* that the commaiiding otheer, a 
Hungarian lieutenant, surrendered together 
with oO men. who were brought baek as 
piisoiuTs. I lu’ /efViro des(roy«*d tlu‘ ra>ilwav' 
station and barracks, damaged (he ipiays ami 
shipping, and sank several motor boats. Again, 
on .luiu* 12. ltM(», the /(‘lYiro wo-s ordi*i\Ml to 
attack, and, it pt>ssibl(‘, d(*stroy, t he aero<lrnnie 
at Pari'n/o. 'The di'stroyer r4*a.clKvl law objia*- 
tive in a log, whii'h hainpiwed t lu^ v isibility, 
but whieli had no elh‘ct on the eomma.nder's 
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bower Adriatic and her crew- taken jirisoimrs. 
Some of those men ask4Hl whether they would 
be sent to join their chums of the (’4, wha*h 
had never returned home. Of the ( Ja.riba.ldi’s 
erciw of /)40, about 500 were .saviul by a destroy^-ir 
flotilla summoned to the scene })y wireless. 

If the larger units of the Italian Navy w«*n* 
thus actively employed, despite all that the 
.Austro-Oerman submarines could a.e<*omplis]i, 
even more so were the destroyers and small 
craft. The first notofl ex|4loit of the <los- 
troyers was the raid made on tla* night of 
May 24, 1915, by the ZetTiro, a boat of 325 
Ions, built by Messrs. Patti.son in 1904, into 
the. harbour of Porto Biiso, in the (Julf of 
dVieste, on the confines of Italy and Austria, 
d'his stroke, delivered within 24 liours 
of the outbreak of war, showed vdvidly 
• 1 


diM’ision to 4*ntcr tia* harbour. On tla* ijuay 
were discovered thns^ Austrian sohliers. 'Fhe 
nearest was ord(*re<l by tIa* Italian captain to 
catch the ro^K* thrown and malo* it sccun* ! 
Several .sailors fnaii the destroyer hindeil with 
the intention of eajit uring the tlirei* soldiers, fiiit 
they were only siieee'.stul in s(*euriiig oia*, 
the other two I'scaping towaiNh the <Mty to 
givi* the a-lann. lly the time the /elliro s 
eommamkT ordiwed the ho:i.t to h‘av'4\ tlie 
enemy hatt<ai«'s had ojiened a hot fin* upon 
the (lestn*yer, >>ut the hitter, notwithstanding 
a few injuries, dir<M'tt‘i| her fire o:i thi* aenMirome 
and iiiflieted sov'ro damage upon it. She 
a!.«o r<*tuna*<l willi vahmhh* information. .V 
month later, or as soon as the damage had 
beem repaired by the Austrians, the Z^fliro, 
with other dcstroy(*rs, again »oturnefl to 
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Paroiizo and coinpleUdy dastroyotl the 
aerodrome. 

The fear inHj)ired amon^ the Austrians }»y 
the manner in wliich Italian torpedo craft were 
handler I may he judgeil hy e ti ociMirfenee on 
May .*h 191lh to the south ot the mouth of the 
River Po. 'Ten Austrian torpedo ))oats wen* 
sighted hy hmr Italian destroyers, jind in spit<» 
of their numericail superiority tlie former at 
once liea<le<l foj* IN)la. 'Fliey wen^ chased all 
the way hy the Italians, who shelle«l them con- 
tinuously, and tlie pursuit was only ahandoiied 
when st‘\a‘ral large eneiriy warshifis \^•en‘ .‘een 
leaving I’ola in support of the hunted torpedo 
boats. A flight of Austrian ^eaplaues unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to <lrf»p homhs on the 
destroyers on this occasion. ('onsi<lering their 
woi^f* the Italian flotillas \sere ccnnparatively 
immune from loss. During the two years fol- 
lowing tJioir 4»ntry into the war, only four 
boats NX'cre otticially reported sunk, the Turbine, 
Intrepiflo, Imj.etuoso, and Neiuho, The 
destruction of the Hist -named is referred to 
later ; the Intrepido w’lis blown uf) hy a mine 
in December, lOlA; the Imptduoso fell a 
victim to a submarine atta<;k in the Straits of* 
Otranto on July 10, HI 10, nearly all her crew 
being saved ; while the Nembo was also sunk 


by .submarine in circumstances which demand 
more than a j)assing reference. On the night 
of October 10, 1010, the Nombo w^as employed 
in e.scortiiig the Italian transport Rormida to 
Valona when the Oerman submarine TlO 
with an Austrian crew, sighted thorn. Deciding 
to attfU'k so good a target as tim troo|)ship 
present tv I, the V boat got off a torpedo at 
the Honnida, but in the meantime the rles- 
troyt'r's commander had sighted the periscope 
ami had placed his boat on the expo.wed side of 
the steamer. The torpedo struck the Nembo, 
and shtt began to sink, but her (‘orninaiKler 
resolutely ordered her to be n|jihod towaifis 
the suhmariiK^ in an endeavour to ram. Hefoie 
this eould he done the H boat had submerged 
completely, wdicreu[>on the destroyer us<‘d 
de|)th charges, which exploded under water. 
In a few minutes the submarine was obliged 
to come to the surface* in a damaged con- 
dition, and a little later still botli ])articipants 
in this strange duel sank together, while 
the trans[)ort, with nearly .‘{,00tl souls on hoard, 
proceeded in safety. Elev’on of the submarine's 
ereu wen^ able to scramble into an empty boat 
belonging to the ilestroyer and rowed off 
tow an Is the coast, near whicJi they were 
picked up ami made prisoners. Some siir- 
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ON BOARD .AN ITALIAN DESTROYER. 


\ of tho gallant (*row of the Neiiibo were 
also saved. 

This account of the operations of Ttahau 
<lestroyors diu’ing the period under review 
eannot better eoncludo than by a n'fereiice to 
tfie audociouB raid mode on Pola on the night 
of November 2, 1916. Three boats made the 
attempt, and their aim was to enter the waters 
the harbour, effect a reconnaissance, and 
torpedo any warship which might be i^ncoun- 
t(ired and within range. To ensure their 
<leveloping the highest |)ossible speed, every 
|)arlicle of unneces.sary gear hart been t.akeii 
out of the three boats eatrustefi with this 
dangerous mission. The enemy coast began 
he visible about midnight, and the trio, 
being in mined waters, reduced their spcHnl. 
Hefore them wore the obstructions of the 
Posana Channel. A solitary sailor was left in 
a small boat at a prearranged |)oint to a<d as 
guard. Negotiating the fixed obstacles in the 
Channel in safety, the destroyers reached th<' 
Maters of Pola harbour itself, ami, while or'e 
proceeded further, the two others remaineri 
behind to act as escort or a.s might be required. 
For two hours the foniior boat carried out a 
minute reconnaissance among the islands, the 
Channel, and other places which compose and 
protect the harbour of Pola. The outline was 
then perceived of a large enemy warship, and 


two (orfMMloes were discharg(Mi, but unfor- 
timatoly the character of the nets protracting 
this vessel was such that the torpedoes rr^- 
maiiKHl caught in them, and, her pr<»sence 
being thys revealed, th<* Italian boat had to 
rejoin her r'onsorts and return, which she did 
successfully. In spite of heavy tin’ from tie* 
batteries, aHsist<«l by the srtarelilights, tie* 
sailor on guard w'lis pielo'd up and no damage 
was caused to the rairlers. 'Their mission, 
although robhr'd of llmf eompIrUe siu'cess 
which was hoped from il. sr'rve'l a useful 
purpose, and certainly illustrated the iudomj' 
table courage aiul |)rofcssiorial skill of the 
ofticrTs and crews., 

d’lirning nmv to the work of tie* Italian suh- 
marine scr\ ice, the .salirait point to reiiK^mher is 
that, like its couattTparts in tlu‘ other Allierl 
Navies, it had few opportunities for attack, 
owing to the strategical policy adriptetl by tie' 
enemy. The first ref)orted iiK'Idrait in which e. 
submarine was coneerned was tht' loss of tln' 
JMedusa, a boat of 29.5 tons suhmergrMi dtsplaer*- 
inent, built at Spezia in 1911, This boat was 
sunk on .June 17, 191o, with the loss of all her 
crew except five, who wen? made priscniers. 
The curious thing was that an Austrian suh> 
marine was the means of the riest ruction of th<' 
Medusa, and this was believed to be the first 
time that two underwater craft hwUc'iigaged in 
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[Italian Naval official ffhutr&ra^fi. 

ITALIAN SUBMARINE “ FOCA/» WHICH ATTACKED, ALONH, THE AUSTRIAN 


FLEET BOMBARDING ANCONA, MAY 24, 1915. . • 

rt (liirl. Afcor.liii*^ to accounts of Hio circuin- anil sunk with all on board. Three days lati-r 
stances, botli craft were comparatively near to tho loss was oflicially admitted from Vivama, 

each other below water without either bcang when it was reported by the cniMuy wireless 

jiwaro of th(! other's presence. The Medusa. that lier commander was Captain Zerch, wlio 

however, came to the surface, was sighted was tJie comman^ler of C 12 when she made an 

tlirough the periscope of t he Austrian boat, and attack on a French battleship in December, 

was torpedoed and sunk Strangely enough, 1011. 

the Medusa was soon avenged, and in like Another successful atlai*k by an Italian sub- 

manner to that in which she was destroyed. marine was that made upon the Austrian gun- 
Oii .August 11, 191i3, tho Child of tho Italian boat Magnet, a 20'knot craft of 502 tons, built 

Naval Coneral Staff announced that in the at Klbing by Messrs. Schichau in 1890. I'his 

Upper Adriatic tho Austrian submarine IJ 12 v'ossol was torpedoed on August 2, 1910, in the 

Jiad been torpedoed by an Italian submarine Upper Adriatic, d’ho Austrians, however. 
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( laimed that sho was able to reach harbour in 
jv flamagod condition. Two men were killed 
(»n board her and four wounded, accronling to 
tite Vienna report, while seven more mou wen^ 
found to be missing after the attack. 

In common with the submarine flotillas in 
f)ther navies, the Italian boats suftered a few 
losses. The destruction of th(i \redusa, by an 
Austrian submarine, and of the .Vt^eide, ofT 
IVlagosa, has already been mentioned. A thinl 
boat which was lost was the , I alee., wliich struck 
a mine while navigating submerged an<l sank. 
TIkto was only one survi\'or of her cnnv, a .sr*a- 


1'h<. ohronicio of ft<-hio\ oincnts of tlio Ttalinr. 
luival aiicraft i.s imirli tiioro full uud . 

li iiaturul thiiijr in view of ilu. .lilToroiuo in tlio 
conditions of thoir loymcnt. (Voas-raid- 
iiijl l>y air was a mark.'d fcvturc of tlio o|;ora- 
tioiis in till- A.lriati.- Ironi tho v.-ry l.o>;inirnK of 
(lio war. On liny 27, Itur). il:,' Itali.-n naval 
airship M 2 Hew ovvr tliu Austrian Imsi* of 
Schonico and droppi'd honihs on soim- de- 
stroyers at tlu‘ month of th.' riwr Knka, 
r('turmn>; saloly. 'rhroc .lays later an Italian 
airship \\ii,s operating o\cr the doekyard at 
1‘ola, droppiiifT hoiuhs on the niilwav. the (lelrol 
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lua.n named Artliur Vdetri, who swa.iu for over 
ten hours and was picked up near (hado. 

On August .‘1, 191(5, the lo.ss of the Italian 
submarine (liacinto Pullino and a second sub- 
marine was officially announced from Koine, 
rhe Pullino was claimed by the Austrians (o 
have been captiurol, with three officers and 
<'ighteen men, in the Northern Adriatic aiul 
brought to Pola almost undamaged. Both 
boats had left their base on an inifiortant 
mission to the enemy’s coast. It was made clear 
by the.so losses that the Italian submarines were 
einployetl largely for scouting purposes, in 
which they must have been found most useful. 
At the time wdien war began for Italy she had 
in service about twenty .submarines, all with one 
<‘.\ceptiori constructed in her excellent ship- 
yards. 


depets, and other ohjecis, iiiehnling, it was 
riMKirled, I lu^ Austrian hattleshij), Kr/.her/.og 
Franz F(?rdinand. whii h was damaged. On 
8 the Italians sutYered their first airslii[) 
easnalty in the war w laai the (’itfa di Ferrara, 
after an atta.ek on Fiuine, was <ie.‘:troyed hy th<» 
Austrian naval .'-eaplane, 1. 48, piloted hy 
JJeutenant (llasing, with Naval (*a.d<d von 
Fritsch as observer. 4'he ^e.s^el was brought 
down south-we.st of Lu.ssin, and her crew- of two 
otticers ami fi\’e men captured. A wes'k later 
another Italian airship pas.'-cd ov(T tla? enemy's 
»*ntrenched camps amt dropped hoinhs on an 
important railway junction at Divaia, a few 
miles east of Trieste. The next reported 
objective of the Italian airships was the gn^at 
j^hipyard and arsenal of the Stabilimento 
Tei?ni<-o at Trieste. Here, it was uvnounced by 
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Aihu‘mi\ Thmn di Revel, n.ii Italian airship 
<ln,,ipe(l 1 ) 0 , nhs on July 4, 11115, and returnod 
safely after inflicting serious danmpe. A turlher 
I’aid on tliese works was made on July 7, wlien a 
tire visil>lo for 25 miles was caused by the 
bombs. On August 5 ,,iisf(»rtune overt(K,k the 
naval airslhp, (Mtta di Jesi. of the Italian air 
(UH!t , this vessel ))eing brought dowm by shrapnel 
after making a raid fm Pola. Hhe fell into 
the sea, and her crew were captured by the 
Austrians. 

As with Hirships, so with seaplniios giwt 
Hs<- w rts iiimie <>f the miwliinos poswsse<t hy tl>o 
ItHlimis. One of the oarliost raids was on a 
innidxT of Austrian d(wtroyors in the Kasana 
t'anal or eliaiincl. the stretch of water nlretwiy 
reform'd to, w hich separates Brioni Island from 
the mainlaiul in the vicinity of i’olr.. Al- 
thougli it was' not known whether any of the 
enemy boats were destroyed, several must 
have been damaged. From this time onward 
raids were constantly and freqtiently tnade hy 
the Italian naval air squadrons tipon signal 
stations and similar objects of iniiitaiy iui- 
((ortaiiee. A few of the more notable inci- 
dents which marked this aerial warfare may 
be given. In the Italiwi oflieial wmmunigu/ on 
April 12, 101®. it was announced that in the 
Lower Adriatic two Italian ^aplanes, having 
boinlml a point on the enemy’s coast and put 
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to flight the men guarding it, alighted on the 
sea and gained the shme. The four oflieers in 
the seaplanes, having landed, set (ire to a house 
whieli was being used for signal imrposes. 
blew up a small munition store, ignited several 
(«)al stacks, and destroyed the landing stage, 
i^ter this effective work tliey waded out to 1 lieu- 
seaplanes. and flew back in safety to their base. 

In spite of the provocal ion w hicli, ui eoiumon 
w ith the other Allies, the Italians received hy 
the bombing of o,.en and undefended towns 
their machines always kept strictly to imhtary 
pmuiscs in the raids they carried out. On 
August «. Ullti. an Italian official comnmmque 
pointed out that enemy aircraft had on July 27 
raided Italian open towns on the Lower 
Adriatic without any military object, ya 
ttuthorities at Romo refused to reply in kind, 
but they ordered one of their strong Citron, 
squadrons to attack the Whitehead torpedo 
and submarine works at tiumo. This rai 
took place on August 8, when, in spite of the 
heavy fire of the Austrian anti-aircraft artillery 
and the attacks of- enemy aeroplanes, the 
ItaUan ainnen were successful in dropping 
four tons of high explosives on the famous 
works, causini much damage and some fires. 
During the <1^ fighting an enemy aeroplane 
^brought down above Muggia. One of the 
Capronhmachinestwasiobserved landing near 
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Voloeca, but all the others returned safely. 
Following up this sueeesH^ a squa<lron of 
twenty-two Caproni battle-planes, escorted by 
^Nieuport chasers, carried out in unfavourable 
atmospheric conditions a raid on IJoyd's 
arsenal and the seaplane sheds near 1'riestt». 
About live tons of high -explosive bombs \vt‘r(‘ 
discharged at the railway (*stal)lishinents and 
the ships under construction, large tires b(*ing 
ojiserved. On September 28. again, tivr- 
I alian aeroplanes made? an attiwk upc ii 
Durazzo, dropping half a ton of Vionibs. 'Fhe 
Austrian account of this affair n'vealed the 
presence of a destroyer siipport to the atta-ek- 
*lng aircn\4^. It stated that two Austrian 
sraplanes which ascended to meet the raiders 
forced one of them down to the wat<‘r, where 
it was rescued by an Italian destroyer. Another 
rr..id on Pola was made by s(*veral Italian 
seaplanes on DectMiiber 22, lyiti, whih‘ on 
January 11, 1917, two macliim's bomlxMl the 
aviation ground at Prosecco, on the railway 
five miles north of Trieste, as well as the sea 
plane base in the harboiu* of Tri( .ste. On the 
night follow ing there w as tigain a spirited raid 
on Pola, in whicli Freneli machines operat<*d. 
One Italian sea[)lane lM*at off three enemy 


machines. Bombs wen* thn>wn by the ile- 
fending Austrian tuToplaiu's u|)on the Allied 
for|M*do craft acting as a support in the road- 
stead, but all tht‘ aerial and naxal units re- 
turneil safely. 

St> far the fighting review imI has Imm'ii that 
earrietl otit by tht* regular types of warshij^s 
and war craft. Many stirring episodes, how- 
t‘\er, were connected witb the op(*ratioiis of I la* 
special \es.sels and appliane(*s in the provision 
of wliieh the well-known ingenuity and re- 
.souree of the Italians liad Imh'm excreis<*d. A 
word must In* given here to the exploits of th»‘ 
naval armoureil trains. The Atiriatie sh*u*e <»f 
Italy, being entirely uiulef<*nded so far as roast 
fortifications w(‘re coneeriu'd. and liaving a 
hngth (»l‘ no less tlian 500 nautical miles, at the 
cxtn‘mitics of wliicli • w cre situated the naval 
liarhours of N’cnicc and Brindisi, was pi'culiarly 
• •xposed to “ r»it aiid-run ’’ raids hy th«' 
Austrians. l’ndct<‘rrcd hy tlu* fact that the 
shelling of optai coast towns was (‘ontrary lo 
iiitcrnal iona.1 law, the Austrians constantly 
made d(*sceuts upon the Italian seahoard. On 
the first <lay (h’ t)a‘ir war with Italy they sent- 
out a largt‘ force, im^hiding at h'asi two ha-tth*- 
ships, the Badety.ky ami /rinyi. to attack 
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various points aloiij; tlu‘ coast from Venice to 
Marietta. Anujiig other defensive measures, 
the Italian naval authorities decided to utilize 
the railway running along the coast, and a 
n imlx'r of arMU)ured trains, manned hy sailors. 


were brought into use. They were distributed 
at various points of the long coastline, ready to 
concentrate at any given spot at which an 
enemy force might bo sighted. The trains 
w'crt^ provided not only with heavy gims but 
also with anti-aircraft V>atterie8. Tlie value of 
them was demonstrated very soon. On No- 
vember 5, 1010, according to an official report 
from Koine issued on the following day, three 
enemy destroyers aj)y)eared at dawn off Sai\t 
Elpidio-al-Mare, to the south of Ancona, and 
opened fin*. One of the armoured trains was 
immediately ordered to the scene, and its guns 
came into act ion wdth sueli effect that the enemy 
units w’crc obliged to retire. Two of the d(*- 
stroyers were rcjiorted to liave been hit, and 
one of them w^as seen to have a list, and to Ik; 
assisted by the oth(*rs, as she steamed away. 
Moreover, not one of the* Austrian shells was 
as eff(*ctive as it might liave been otherwise. 
A railway employee was slightly injured, and 
a little damage caused to private property, but 
for the rest the* raid served no pur|)Ose, thanks 
to the promptitude of the sailors in charge of 
the armoured train. It was subsequently 
nq)orted that these mobile forts had be(*n so 
effective that raids upon the coast hiul jiracti 
cally ceased altog(‘ther. Each tram ,was 
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ITALIAN ARMOIIKKU TRAIN. 


iitiinni'd by r.bout 7b luival ofliccrs and 
r.itinj^s. TIr* (»rga.in nation \>as on th<' linoK of 
a. \\iirshi|), and th<' Hainc <lis(’i).ilin(' was oli- 
si*i \('d as in an onbiia y naval iniit. 

On onlaring tho war tlic Italian Navy 
naturally umlerwont a |)roooMs of (‘xpansioii 
similar to that whic*h took place in the Allied 
na\ ies, and niinib(M’s of \-cssel.s from flu* 
^^ercllant Service were taken up for special 
iinties. 'rhe services of a larjkft’ proportion of 
those mercantile auxiliaries were of siu’l) a 
<*haractc‘r that little or no conteinjiorary infor- 
mation was published in regard to them. 
Now and again, however, they figured in 
official reports. On D(‘ceinber 5, 1015. tlm 
Austrian light cruiser Novara, and soiir* de- 
stroyers made a raid upon San (liovanu' di 
Medua, the point oji the Albanian coast whicli 
was used as a base by (he Allies. The Austriaiis 
claimed to have sunk three large and two small 
steamers, together with five large and several 
small sailing vessels which were discliargiiig 
war material, and to Iiavc' blo\\'n uji oiu* 
sten-mer. Unfortunately for tlie.‘^e extravagant 
claims, the Hritish Admiralty on December 8 
was able to publish information from Rome 
showing that in this descent upon the shipping 
oft’ San Oiovanni two small steamers only were 
sunk, one being of 390 tons displacement, and 
a few sailing craft. In regard to (he Austrian 


<*lnhii to lm.\c <li*s1roycd “ a, large motor sailing 
vessel’’ en roiit<‘ from Rrindisi to Diira/./o. 
thi.s .sliip, said (he ,\dmiral(y, was actually (he 
tJallinara., of 110 tia)s. .\t other tiims, (hero 
wc'rc rijilorcncos *10 patml boats and similar 
auxiliary \cssi‘ls. 

Another special laaneh of the haliaii Navy 
which n'lidiTcd \aluahlc s(*rvi(‘c was that coii- 
rerraal with sulimariiu' mining. More, again, 
very little information was allowed to 
puhlishrd liy t lie aut liorit i(\s at Koino. In this 
connexion, tlie fati' of t hc‘ Austrian siih- 
inarini* UC 12 was of .special interest. ()u 
.July 25, 11U5, o!' about two months a.fter the 
Italian declaration of ar upon Austria, it was 
diseo\i‘rcd hy minesweepers that a f'ow of 12 
mines had Iummi laid hy the Austrians ofT one 
of the Italian ha.ses. 'rwenty days later 
another string of mines, and in tlie saiia* loealit \ , 
was dise'overed, affording clear proof (hat a. 
.su))inarine miFa-layer was at work. Speeia.l 
precautions were taken to e*ateh and [lunish 
(his mvsterious aggresseu*, aaid ov<*r six montlis 
later these* ed’forls were r<*w arded. On March Hi, 
l9Hi, a great explosion was )i<*anl in (Ik? 
locality, and a large* volume of weiter wiis Kee*ii 
to rise from the seN\. 'I’he eommanele*r e>f the* 
naval base^ eirdoreel elivers to ase*e*rtain the* 
precise fate of the suhmarira*, anel their repeirts 
Ijeing satisfacteiry, it was de*cide*d to raise the 
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\vn‘ck of the boat. • A few dayw’ hard work, 
I'.nd the submarine lay on one of the c|iiay8, 
revealing her identity as UC 12. She was built 
i^i the Weser shipbuilding yards at llrenien by 
Siemens Sc^hiickert . One portion of the hull was 
a mass of twisted metal, but the explosion had 
c'iUised less hav<)c in another jiort ion, and here 
some material of great interest ^^•*%s retuix’ered. 
Kverything apjwared to be (Jerman boi!.t, 
armament, ec|uipment, and erew. The elmrts 
and other publieations bon? the seal “ Kaiser- 
lieho Marine *' ; thadermau Jm|X^rial crown was 
engraved on the table plate on boani ; the 
clothes worn by the sailors had tin* mark 
M.A.K..*' i;g;j:nifying Ik^kleidong Al)t<‘ilung 


ment, and on the 22nd ttuik on board the mines 
destined for the Adriatic. Tho next month 
was occupied in reaching the desired sphere of 
operations. 'Pla* submarine was sent by rail, 
in three sections, from Kif'l to l»n|a, and 
arrived at the latter |)lace on .bine 24, 11)15. 
Having bi‘en put toget her again, it was success- 
ful in laying niiia‘s l)(‘fore a certain Italian base 
on .July 25 and .\ugusl 15, 11)15. Apparently 
(’attaro beca.ni<* its la‘athpiarttM*s, but it left 
t lull port in December tor dyreiiaica. (IN>rt 
Ikvdia, near l\)hum). having transport I'd e lo id 
of rifli's and ammunition for the Arab rebels. 
In February, l‘.)|t>, the I’d 12 was otf Diiraz/o 
during thosi* terrible days of the e\.M‘natiou 
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Kiel '* ; the postal correspond cm ice came from 
Kiel ; the private deposits of some of the crew 
were witli the Savings Hank at Kiel ; and the 
list of officers and sailors contained only fairely 
i lerinan names. Nothing but t he fle.g was 
Austrian on board, and this liad been exchanged 
on June 28, 1915, at Pola - a few days Jieforc 
the (liscovery of the first mines. It must l)e 
remembered that dt the time in question Italy 
was not at war with (Germany. It was also an 
interesting fact that Frencii, Knglish, and 
Dreek ensigns were found in the submarine, 
their use >>eing obvious. 

Perhaps most important of all the relics was 
the log-book of the UC 12. This showed that the 
boat entered service at the beginning of May, 
1915, when it was put throiSgh trials on the 
Weser, and then towed by ^igbt through the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. It entered Kiel on 
May 17 to complete with stores and of|uip- 


of the Serbian Arm> , and mines were laid uii 
till* traiis[)ort routes nn the 15th and 2.'lrd 
of tluit iimnth, altiuuigh fort umitely the 
Italian minesweepers <liseo\i’ri’cl them in time, 
lieturning to Cat turn fnr u, new cargo of miiu‘s, 
the boat s(*t fnrtli agc.in to lay them, but was 
overtaki'ii by the fate already di'scrihed. 'I’he 
commander of the boat was Ober-lxuitnant 
Frohuer, and Hu* seeond-in-cummand log. 
Ob-r-Aspirant Hi‘mi>el. In type she was 
apparently Kiniilar to the I C 5, whi(4i \m s 
captund in th<^ North Sea and exhibited in 
the Tham<*s in the summer of 19 Hi. 

Something has now Jiccn said ol the w'ork of 
all clas'-cM of fighting cratt in the ftaliii \avy, 
ami it will he gathered that during ihe time 
covc!‘e l by this survey that is to say, during 
the two years following Italy's declaration ol 
— tne operations wiTfi rather spasmodic in 
charactor. Raiils and counter* raids, bom- 
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barrlrnoiits of (roast poMitions, and tho liki^ woro 
I ho rule, as distinct from fleet actions. On tho 
raro occasions on which the Austrian hat tle.ships 
or criiisi^rs foit to sea it was for another jiurpose 
than that of contesting a pitched battle with 
the Allit^l forc<^s, and tho tactics pursued were 
always thosir of av^oiding action unless the odds 
were cl<‘arly in favotir of Austria. "PhiiH the 
first warlikt* act of Austria against Italy was the 
l)oml)ardment <»f several points of undefended 
coastlirur on the morning of May 24, 1915, a 
ty|iical runaway raid similar to that carried cnit 
by the (ierman s(|uadron against Scarborougli 
in the previous IkrcembiT. Tho following was 
the Italian oHicial account (jf this op(*ration 
issiK^l the s.‘un(* (‘v<^ning : - 

It WHS fdrcsrcn that as stion as war was dacUirotl 
ai'tidiis. to pHuluco inorai effort rather than to 
e.."hiev<* any military purpos**, would he undc'rtakeri 
a. i.iinsi our A<lriatie roast. Provision was arrordingly 
inc.|e to mrri them, and to inaUo them of very short 
iluration. J'roin t to li o’lilork this morning Hinall naval 
units of tho enemy, ami iji piU'tiruIar destroyers and 
torpedo-hoats, did in fart fire upon our Adriatic shores. 
Arrofilaurs rsrn att<»rnpl(*d an attack upon tho arsenal 
at Vonirr. The rnrmy ships, after a V(ry short hoinhard- 
iiKMit, wrrf* forced hv our torp<Hlo-hoats l<i clear off. 

'riu‘ (jnciny’s aeroplanes w'ore hombardod by our anti- 
aircraft mills, and were also attaokoil by an Italian 
u 'roplanc and a ilirimbh' flying over the Adriatic. The 
places attacked are iVirto Corsini, near Kavonna, which 
i nmodiately refilicd, and forced the enemy to instant 
retr<‘at; Ancona, where (ho attack was particularly 
directed to interrupt the railway line, and caused slight 
damage, easy to ro|)air : Harlotta, wlthre tho attack was 
Ilia l(? hy a scout and hy a destroyer which one of our 
ships, escort cil by torpedo. Iioats, put to flight ; a!id at 
Jesi (near Ancona), whore tho enemy’s atwoplanes 
la!inch(Ml homhs on a hangar, though without hitting 
their ohj(»ct. No other re|)oi'tH ooneerning (ho operations 
of this unit have any foundation. 

At three o’clock this morning one of oiir dostroyers 
enti'rod Porto Huso the little islaiul clothe to the Austro- 
Italian frontier -destroying the fjuay and the landing 
stage for th" barni ’ks. The destroyer sank all the motor 
l>oats in the harlioiir, and sufbn’ed iio losscvs among hi*r 
erew or damage to herself. 'J’he enemy lost two men 
killed and 17 taken prisoners, of whom one was an oltievr 
and 15 non-commissioned oflicers. 'I’hey were conveyed 
iti Wnice. 

Further information as to tho aerial raid on Voni<*e 
shows that there were twn> aeroplam^s, which threw 
eleven bombs w’ithout doing serious damage. 'I’he 
tlefence was prompt and oll'icnicious, and immediately put 
(he hostile aviators to flight. The slight damage done 
to the raibvuy hy hostile aeroplanes and ships early this 
morning has already bc*on repaired, d’ho enemy’s fire 
sank a (Icrinan ship in the port of Ancona (the l^iemiios). 

'Flio Austriftii authoritiers issued a very lung 
uflicial report of the operations of thtur fleet 
oil the 24th. It oontainerM ho names of most 
if not till of the Austrian vessels engaged, aiui 
wH'i (jbviously^ calculated to exaggerate the 
importance of such raiding. Tho only naval 
ttuceess w hich could be claimed by the Austrians, 
htjwever, was tho sinking of the small Italian 


destroyer Turbine, which was recorded as 
follows ; — 

The (-•miser Helgoland and three destroyers boinl>anl(*d 
Viesti and Maiifrodonia. They encoimtered two Italitai 
destroyers near Barletta, against which fire was at once 
oi)enod. Tho Italian destroyers fled, pursuod hy the 
Austrians. One dostroyor escaped, but the second was 
fi>roed towards Polagosa by two of our destroyers, tho 
(’scfKd and Tatra, wnis rendenjd unnavigable by shells, 
which hit her boiler, and finally burning and in a sinking 
condition she surnmdereil. The (’sepel, Tatra, and Lika 
rt'seiied .3.5 inon. among ihom tho commander of (he 
vessel, who were inado prisoners. 

This account was inaccurate in a most im- 
portant particular. The Italian (•(jinmander 
never surrendered, and his vessel sank under 
him with Iter flag proudly fl.yihg. gFhe Cliief (?f 
the Naval (Jeneral Staff issued the following 
stal(‘meni from Home on May 2H, 1915 : - 

Wo have only to regret 1 he loss of a small old destroyer, 
Imilt in 1901,. of .3.39 tons, tho 'rnrhiiic. On the morning 
of May 21 this vessel was engaged in s suiting duties 
when she sighted an enemy di’stroyer. She at once gave 
cliase, thus becoming sejiarated from llu^ main body of 
the naval detachment of which she formed part. 'I’he 
pursuit hud lasted for alioiit half an hour wdien four otlier 
enemy units camo u[>, three destroyers and the light 
cruiser Helgoland. 'J'ho Turbine thereupon fell liat^k on 
her ilotachment, but having been bit twice in her boilers 
she lost her sjieed. Nf^vertheless she continued to llgh.t 
for about an hour in spite of tire wbieb broke out on board. 
'I’beii her ammunition being exhausted, her eoniinamler 
ord(!rcd her sea-coeks to bo opened in order to sink the 
vessel and prevent her (capture hy the enemy. 

'I'he 'J’lirbino began t<» sink, but in spite of the fact 
that she liad ceased fire, and that the (•row was drawn up 
in the stern in such a serious plight, the enemy continued 
to shell her from a short distancM?. The commander, who 
had been wounded at the Ix^ginning of tho aiaion, when 
he saw that the vessel was about to sink, ordered tho 
sailors to jump into the sou. 'Fhe Austrian destroyers 
launeluMl boat s t o help tho swimmers, but at this moment , 
eatehing sight on tho horizon of the naval detachment to 
which tho 'furbino had Ixdongod, the enemy rapidly 
recalled his boats and made with all speed for his own 
coast. Our vessels, leaving lifeboats behind, pursued 
th(» enemy, opening li^^ A destroyer of the 'I'atra typo 
and tho Helgoland weiu hit several times and were seri- 
ously damaged. Nino men of the 'J’lirbine were rescued. 

The sploiulid (lefonec put up by Coimnauder 
Biaiichi was and must remain a source of admi- 
ration to all seamen. With his vessel a helpless 
wreck, and tho gun crowds dtuid or wounded tjll 
around him, he himself sulTering from an injury 
sustained early in tho fight, ho had only ono 
thought, that of selling his life and that of his 
dojitroyer as dearly as possible. He at first 
gave orders to blow^ up tho Turbine when 
furthor resistance was hopeless. There were, 
however, no explasivos rtmiaining to carry out 
tho command. At length, with the nearest 
Austrian de.stroyer only about a hundred yards 
off, he gave the order to “ Open the king- 
stons,” and the Turbino gradually sank with her 
flag flying. As soon as she had realized tho 
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itauan mine-layer at work. 


oiUls tt^ainit her tVio Turbine ha l eallofl for 
BHsistaiioe, aiul according to the AuHtrian 
reports two battlewhips of the Vittorio Kinanuele 


type, witfi one auxiliary < rui-er, w.-re soon on 
the scene. Only flight saved the enemy from 
more .lecisive punishment. This was the only 
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ITALIANS SALVING AN AUStRIAN SB. 

o(.*o»\siou (lurhii^ tlio fwo yours after Italy’s 
entry into the war that the Austrians .seat out 
HO fiiany of their warsliips et tlio same time. 
Kvi<Iently the returns n(*iv considered to be 
not worth so much risk. At Ancona, for 
instance, no fewer tlian 22 Austrian vessels 
were present during the raid on May 2t, 1915, 
but the damage was small in proportion. 
Among th<^ private property destroyed was the 
enemy steamer Lemnos, alrcwiy mentioned ; 
'while the lamoiiH old cathedral of 8an Cisiaro 
was alst> damaged. Descents on tlu^ Italian 
Coast continued for about three months after 
this. On June 8, 1015, .small craft attacked 
i*uuta Tagliamerito, Rimini, Pesaro, anri Fano. 
On July 19 Moriopoli came iii for attention, 
l^our days later the places shelled 'comprised 
San Vito, Termoli, Ortona, Franca villa, San 
Benedetto del Tronto, Clrotarnmare, Cupra 
Marittima, aiul Pegaso ; while on July 27 there 
were bombardments at Senigallia, Fano, and 
Pesaro. Similarly, during the month of August, 
Molfetta, Santo S^iirito, Bari, and Noicattaro 
were the object of bombanlmonts. After that 
month, however, no further raids of this kind 
were mmle by the Austrians, as the Italian 
countermeasures and precautions imwle such 
operations too hazardoirs. 

It was about this time, on August 21, 191|5, 
that Italy declared w^ar on Tiirfc;^y. The 
Note pre.sented by the Marquis Oarroni, the' 
Italian Amba.s.sador at Constantinople, to the 
Ottoman Government stated as the reason for 


.ANE OFF ANCONA, FEBRUARY 2, 1916* 

the Italian action the support by Turkey of tlie 
revolt in Libya and the situation which had 
obtained in Ottoman territory for two months 
inimical to Italian subjects. This had par- 
ticular reference to the prevention by the 
Turkish authorities of Italians leaving Syria, 
Turkey’s naval forces, even including the 
Gorman cruisers Goeben and Breslau, w'ere 
comparatively negligible, and were alreafly 
neutralizevl by the presence off t he Dardanelles 
of a strong Franco-British Fleet, not to mention 
the Russian forces in the Black Sea. The 
new' declaration of war, therefore, did not 
affect the naval situation. 

By a decree, the text of which was published 
in the London Gazette on July 23, 1915, the 
w hole of the Adriatic Sea was declared closed 
to merchant vessels of all nations, except thoHo 
bound to Montenegrin or Italian ports possess- 
ing a permit of the Italian Ministry of War. 
The Adriatic thiw became, like the North ^ea, 
a control lerl “ military area.” Two montlis 
earlier, or on her entry into the war, Italy had 
declared a blockade of the Albanian coast. 
It was announced that the Italian Government, 
considering that some port-s on this coast w’ere 
used by Austria for the clandestine revictualling 
of their small units, declared as from May 20, 
1916, a blockade (1) of the Austro Hungarian 
;^Qast froip the^ Italian frontier on the south, 
llf^liidihg all islaiuls, ports, gulfs, roadsteacis 
wd bays, and (2)’ of the Albanian shore from 
the Montenegrin frontier on the north to Cape 
Kiephali, inclusive, to the south. Steps were 
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to be taken in conformity with the rules of 
international Jaw against vessels seeking to 
i rosH the lino between Capo Otranto and C*v|k‘ 
Kil^phali. 

The next philse of tlio work of the Italian 
Siwy, and a most important one, is sumino!! up 
in the one word “transport." Operations of 
the greatest magnitude were undfriaken siieeess- 
fully between the Italian mainhuKl r.nd the 
coast of Albania. 'Phese operations affordint 
direet and invaluable aid to the two small but 
gallant Powers. Montenegro aiul Seibia, an<l 
wr'je of great service to the Allied cause in 
general. "I'lavf were divided into three parts, 
<*arrii>d out in as many periods. During the 
first period, the late summer of 19 1 u, the objeet 
was the supply of food aiul ammunition t(» 
the sorely trietl po))ulations ami armies of 
Montenegro and Serbia. Follow ing this, the 
town and bay of Vhilona, th(‘ luniri'st herboiir 
in Albania to the Italian coast. w(‘r(> occupied 
by an Italian force and transformtsi into a 
suitable base, for naval and military us«*. 
'I'hirdly, there was remkreil piissible by the 
last-named the diflicult undertaking of the 
retreat and withdrawal oversea of th(‘ remnant 
of the Serbian Army. Of the first phase 
little need be said, as the naval interest <»f the 


attempt to send succour to the tw’o Balkan 
Powers which tlirew' in their lot with the Allie.s 
was subordinate to the political an I military 
standpoints, and the proteetion aff rdisl to 
the shippingby the Italian Fleet, ill ennjnnetion 
with tli(‘ Franco- Brit isli forces, wa^ similar 
to that (‘xereised all over the seas of the w’orld. 

Of till' sts'oml au'l third pliMsScs, however, 
there are some strikuig facts to la* recorded. 
It was during the first week in Ik'iM'inher. 
1913, that reports through (Mc-my agencies 
were first einmlated that aii Italian expelitioii 
had crossed tiu* Adriatic and landed in Alhauia. 
On Deeemla*!' 10 the Rome ( Joxernment was 
able to break its silenei* in tliis res|)eet with 
the w<‘let»uu* a.imoune<‘meut that the* expedition 
was an ac<-omplished fact. It was annoum'ed 
that the only action against the undertaking 
which th<* eraaoy had ])f'en able to ac(‘om{)lish 
was f!u‘ attack made by a strong detachment, 
of destroyers up»>u some small na*rehant ships 
(mostly s»uling vi'sseds), which formed part 
of the mniuTous l)oats ranployed for the pro- 
visioning of the Albanian c*oast. This action 
in no way interfered with the magnitiaie or 
frefjiieiKy of th<‘ communications with Albania. 
It was otiieially dis*lan*d that, in spite of all 
the enemy attempts, only one eliartia'od vessel, 
the He I'mherto. built in IH92, of l,IH*2 tons 
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ITALIANS LAND AT SANTA QUARANTA. 


iu*t, and ono dastroyor, tho Intropidn, wero 
sunk. Motli of tlK‘in struck floating mines in a 
part of the s(>a wliicJi had only just before been 
carefully swept, but the prompt and skilful 
action of (vsc()rting vessels rescued those on 
board, except 4fl men from tho transport and 
thr(*(' from the destroyer. 

()n (!0 tlio Italians had secured a foothold in 
Albania, they made rapid progress with their 
h(uivy t<’.sk. At the (aid of December it was 
reported that work on the roads from Valoiui 
w.V’. h(‘ing activ(dy pushed on, especially the 
roads to the north, as those ioinod others from 
Durazzo to Albassan, in C(*ntral Albania. 
Early in January, after incredible engineering 
dirticulties, the exjied it ionary fbrcc was success- 
ful in opening uj) a jiermanent iino of com- 
munication, 60 miles in length, between 
\ alona an<l Durazzo. Naturally large (pianti- 
ti<»s of material had to be shipped across tho 


Adriatic, in addition to the ordfliary military 
ecpjipment and stores, and the immunity with 
which this was carried out testified to the efli- 
ciency of t he naval arrangements. On February 
24, 191(1, the authorities at Home were able to 
publish a very satisfactory report upon these 
operations. Since the middle of Decemixr, 
it was stated, there had beiai transoorted 
between the western and eastern shon^s of the 
Lower Adriatic 2(10,000 men au'l some (liousands 
of animals, a total of 250 steamers boiicjf 
emjiloyed in the work. During the same time 
300,000 cw’t. of materials were transported in 
100 steamers, most of which were of small 
tonnage, in order that they might be able to 
put in on tlie opposite shore of the Adriatic. 
Under the escort of Italian and Allied ships 
during the same pi^riod sovereigns and princ(\s 
of foreign royal hoiisi\s six times acc»:»m| dished 
the .same crossing, ami foreign ministers and 
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political, civil, and military aiitlioritioti still 

iiK>rc frequently. The report concluded: — 

The enemy attoiiipted tn iinptxje this exiensivo and 

eSni[>lex inoveinent by conlinnal aetivity in tlie air. by 

mining eertain .soa areas, and often ])y attempting t(» 

briiiK into aetioii squadrons of torfxslo boat ilestroyeiv!, 

su|>ported by scouts or liutit cruisers, and, lastly, by 

nineteen siibniarine attacks. In spite of all tliesi* 

attempts, and tlie fact that, the operations had to be 

carried on Avithin a reHtricted area of water and alt»iig 

routes and towards points t>f amdioraj^'c whicli were 

necessarily obligatory, the sliips were escortecl so well 

that, apart from trifling inci<Ients inentioned in previous 

rftmmuniffu/’i, the sinking of only tiinx’i sinall steamers 

lias to >M? reiorded, of which two struck mim‘s. and the 

third was torjieiloed after the unloading opm-ations hatl 

been cmiqiletiMl. Not a single Serbian soldier was lost 

>it sea. Our ships and those of the Allic^-, whenever 
c 

<ireuinstaMccs |^-oiild allow, counter-al | ueked the eiHMiiy 
with decision and etfe<'t. In the early part of .lanuary 


“ as scv(*ral largo ouomy cruisers and tlcsfroycrs 
wore thnNttciiiug the rctrotit of tho wliolo 
fleet.” I'lioniciivlly, tho Aiistriati forcit wa^ 
stated to ha\t* comprised tin* light cruisiM' 
Htdgolaiid, two other scout cruisers tiipl 
destroyers, aivl a suhtuiriiie was also sjtid to 
have been among their losst's. Inliuesting as 
showing the degrei? ot cn-o[)crat ion Ix'twetin 
the fletds of Italy, France, and ({rt*a.t Britain 
was the st-aftMiient in tlu^ .Austrian n‘pnrl that, 
” amongst the (ui»*my ships were eh'arly ri'cog- 
nized a Ih-itish cruista* ef the Bristol n.nd Fab 
mouth type tind a Freneh cruiser. ’ This 
]iv(‘ly little scnip wtis llui subject of a leltt'r in 
tli(* .Austrian painas a few wt'eks afterwards, 









[Itali ni \i,r il >>JJn im/ 

EXPF.ODINO A MINE IN THE ADRIATIC. 

,ni vVtisli'ititi .siiliin.il'in,. wus stmk. wliilo two itl.in. i.i till lilt' uritt'l* till <tll’u*(*r lU tMl A'lstl'Ultl 


prohiihjiit y were lo.st during (he sjiiiie fieriod, atnl an 
enemy .'^cuphino was captured near ^’ulona. 

Of these Austrian elYorts tvi hamper the 
transport o})(^rations, one on Decemlxa* o, Iflio, 
has already been referred to in connexion with 
tlie work of tho auxiliary patrols of the Ttalian 
Xavy. Another raid, on Dtvemher 28 , BUo, 
resulted in disaster for tlie Austrians. Onc^ of 
(heir destroyer flotillas hd’t ( ‘at taro witli the in- 
tention of bombarding Durazzo, whore they di<l. 
it was elaimed from Aaenna, slitdl the land hat- 


erniset. He wrote : 

W'e set (Mil lw<» heiirs hefnre (l;i\\ii on iiti fnlerpri.-.o 
ag iin^l the ItnliiiM fiiu-.t .iiid s<*tiie ‘-ii)>|)lv -hips wbii h 
ha.l hceii deteetiMl by our m i r scout ^ on 1 !n’ ppw ions day . 
Onr force consisted of tbree ligliS ennsiM - and a <l<‘.-t myt r 
flotilla. Shortly iift«-r l'*aving port we '^-ighteii an enemy 
siihniarinc I'ud chased it, hut without elTe -t . No doubt 
thi boat signalled our approach to lie? enemy. For on 
eoiiiing within a few niile>. of .uir ohjei-tive we -aw a lot 
of smoko, and a few rninutc.s later picked up a whobi 
s'luadron of ships l>e.iring down at bigh spi*ctl, 1 hcra 
were Kiciich, Italian and Knglish vessels i»i the enemy 
force. Our ilcstroycrs boldly ad\amcd to the attack, 
the thick weather favouring tlanii. Shots wen^ already 


tcries arul sink a .stoamcr and sailing vt^sstd in 
the harbour. Allied flotillas, however, stcamod 
out to cut off the rotroat of the .raiders, and 
etigaged them, Tlio destroyer Triglav was 
sunk, and her sister was forced upon some 
mines and blown up. The Austrian version 
was that th(3 Triglav was taken in tow aft it 
being mined, but was sunk by Iixt own crew, 


sinking tho water beyond us in the eniisers, ami so f.nr 
lenders signalled us to retreat at full speed. As we went 
we .'■'aw oiir ilestroycrs getting it liot. 'I’hc Mt?a hoile.d 
under the enemy’s <*aiinonad<’, to which we made an 
elloctive rei.ly. All was going well, and we Were just 
eongratuiating ourselves fin having got out of an ugly 
scrape when the di^slroyer I riglav, which wa.s raeitig 
»ilong on our i>ort quarter, was struck Viy a hngi^ shell or 
fouled a mine. We nevi^r knew which. Suddenly a 
tremendous cohiinn of smokt' and water ro.se untler her, 
ami when this fell tho boat had diijaypeared. Nothing 
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but IIUMI in the wnter. We oould not stop, as 

some enemy dostroyors were well within ran*jje. The 
noxt iVJtein of I ho 'IVif^lav \i'as (lie Lika, a similar boat. 
Shf< was steaming badly, haviri>< received a shot in the 
boilers. As we watched h(M- she was hit twice in siieces- 
>ion, and her speed fell off visibly. Suddenly she blew 
Ilf) from what cause we never knew and disHpf)eared 
in a whirlpool of foam. A^'ain we could not stop, but 
ba l to draw away with heavy hearts, thinking of our 
^/alhint comrades, who had gone to their d«ath. Kortu- 
nalely, many members of both crews were f)icked up by 
I he enemy. Our ship was not touched at all. though we 
had several narrow sipieaks. Even at long range the 
enemy’s lire was so hot from their light quii-k firers that 
i^ sounded exactly like the roll of a drum. 

d'ho Ihinl pluiso of tho Ititliari o|)Oi*atioiifl 
off tdio Alhariiiui const tuny bo snid to lia\e 
opened on January 11, 10 Id, when French 
troops landed at Corfu to prepart? for fho 
snTival at that place of the Serbian troopH. A 
statenieni published jointly <by ihe Allied 
Po\v(‘r.s declared t hat their (loverniiients 
disMiicd it an obligation of humanity to transfer 
to (V)rfii that portion of the Serbian Army 
which was then in Albania. The (ask of 
revictiialling these troops would thus be sim- 
plified, it was declared, au<l the Powers took 
this s((?p in the bi'lief that (Ireece would not 
feel coni])elled to oppose a measure that would 
redouml to the benefit of her Ally, and would 
in any case? he of brief duration, ddie landing 
of the first troops in Corfu w^as satisfactorily 


and expeditiously accomplished on January 1.'), 
Of course, the humane character of this under- 
taking of removing the batterefi and broken 
remainder of the Serbian Army, including tlu? 
sick and wounded, did not influence th«, 
Austrians to withhold attacks upon the sea 
route over which the sliips passed, but tin? 
immunity enjoyiMl by t he Serbians, and refen*cd 
to in the ofTieial conwrunuivS on February 24. 
191(», was maintained, so far as authoritative 
reports showcvl. On June 9, 1919, howxwcr, 
the Italian transport Principe rmberto, of 
7,929 tons, was sunk by submarine in the 
Lower Adriatic. Thnn* steamers transportwig 
troop.s and war material, and escorted by a 
flotilla of destroyers, were attaf‘ked by two 
submarines of the .Austrian flotilla, and altiiough 
the latter, on lM?ing discovered, were promptly 
countor-attacked, oiu^ of their torpedoes struck 
the Principe Ihnberto, wliich sank within a 
few' minutes In spito of the life-saving 
facilities at the disposal ot the convoy, said the 
Rome semi-official report, and the prompt 
assistance of other units in those w'aters, about 
half the troops on board the transport wiTe 
lost. 

Following on tlie succt^ssful withdrawal of 
the Serbians, the town of Durazzo passed from 
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the liimds of tho Allies info those of Austria, 
the twiny troops Itikiiig possession on 
Kebniary 27, 1910. On February 20 a report 
from Horne stated that the withdi’awal of the 
Serbian, Montenegrin, and Albanian troops 
from Albania had been eoinpletod, and that the 
Italian brigade at Dura/.zo had also embarked, 
the Albanian (jJoverninent Iiaving left the 
plaf;e. The Italian Fleet, after cov(*ring the 
embarkation of tho Italian troops, eontinued 
to bombard the roads leading to llurazzo, pre- 
venting tlio enemy entering the town in b>ree, 
and setting the port in flames. It \>as a fine 
tribute to the skill of the Italian seamen aiul 
gunners that, in spite of the bad weather whi<*h 
prevailed at the time, they were able to reduee 
the enemy’s batteries and keep the coast road.s 
under fire until all the Italian troops which 
had been sent to llurazzo to cover the evacua- 
tion of the Serbians were embarked without 
mishap and taken to \b\lona. Not a single 
Italian gun w as loft behind at Durazzo, but all 
tho old Turkish guns were abandoned and 
<lestPoyed. 

In a raid by the Austrian light cruiser 
Novara on July 9, 1916, two British drifter^5, 
forming part of tho Allied patrol in the southern 
part of the Adriatic, w'ere sunk with loss of life. 
These drifters formed part of the Allie<l cordon 
draw^n across the entrance to the Adriatic Sea, 
and therefore covered the transport operations 
to and from Albania, in the same manner that 
the Dover patrol protected the flank of the 
transport of the British armies across the 
English Channel. The British Admiral in the 


Adriatic rcjiorfcd (hal the Xovara cami* iijion 
a group ot driftcr-s, of whi<*h two the Astrum 
Spei and Clavis, were sunk, and flio Frigale 
Bird and Ben Bui ilimaged, ))ut iiof suf- 
ficiently to |)revent them returning to port. 
Th(* crew of the Astrum Si>ei wen^ taken 
prisoners aiel among the remainder of the 
boats tliere were ti n killed and I'ighl wounded. 



THE AUSTRIAN STEAMER “LEMNOS,” 
SUNK BY THE ITAIJANS AT ANCONA, 

Having been caught ■iffnalling to an Austrian 
Aeroplane. 

The incident was gro.ssly exaggerated in the 
following wireless message of the cn< my : — 

Our cruiser Xoviua met in the Otranto Straits witli a 
group of five, or — aeeonling <<) statements rruMio iinani- 
inously hy prisonerK wtm won? taken— five armea 
English patrol ships, and de.stroyed them all witli eiumoii 
lire. All the steamers sank in fhimos, and thn'o of them 
after an explosion of the hoikT.*--. 

The 8t rails of Otranto were the scx*ne of 
another |>atrol craft action cm December 22, 
1916, when several Austrian vassels opened 
an attack on some small guardships in tho 
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Strj^ils, hut wiTo imnicdiatoly perceived by 
FrN'nch <lcs( royrrs. Aftur h very lively arid 
violent tire on both sides, the enemy, pursued 
l)y some other Italian and Allied units \vhic*h 
liad been s(‘nt to assist, sueeeeded in th(‘ 
darkness in eseapiiift. One Fr(*neh destroyer 
and one guanlship in the Straits sustained 
insi^nitieafit material damage*. The* Austrian 



[It'jUan \(ival officinl graph. 

ADJUSTING A SEARCH-L1(,H T. 


statement) 72 prisoners were taken. H.M.S 
Dartmouth (Captain A. 1*. Addison, R.N.), 
witli the Italian Rear-Admiral on board, and 
H.M.S. Ilristol immediately drove the enem^ 
off, assisted by French and Italian light cruisers 
ami destroyers. The chtise was kept up, 
with the enemy under heavy and continuous 
tire, till near Cattaro, when, . some ehemy 



Suv.xl o^iciU phiAngrjph. 

RECEIVING TELEGRAPH MESSAGES. 


ofh<ijd account mentioned four of tlieir do. 
s;tro\ers, and declared that on the ri'tjirii 
j(Mirney these* boats encountered six powerful 
destroyers, understood to l>e (»f the Italian 
Indoinito ( lu-ss. 


N(‘arly live monllis htter the Austrians 
swooj)ed down from ('attaro and executed a 
raid upon tin' line of ]>atrols in th(^ Straits of 
Otranto, willi a large m(*asure of success, 
fourl(*en Rritish drifters being sunk. The 
Admiralty announced on ^Tay IS, 1917, that 
from re])orts received from th* Hear- Admiral 
Commanding Hritish Adriatic S(|uadron, sup- 
plemented by an Italian despatch issued to 
th(‘ Press, it appeared that early on the morning 
of tin* loth an Austrian force, consisting of 
light cruisers, which were subsequently rein- 
forced by destroyers, raided the Allied drifter 
line in the Adriatic, and succeeded in sinking 
fourteen Rritish drifters: 


2284 Admirable 
2114 Avondale 
2112 C’oral Haven 
227 1 Craignoon 
1 399 Fe lie it as 
I8t>9 Girl Gracie 
2714 Girl Rose 


2274 Helenora 
2414 Quarry Knowe 
2711 Selby 
218(1 Serene 
2155 Taits 
2434 Transit 
1916 Young Linnet 


from which (according to an Austrian ofticial 


battleships coming out in support of their 
cruisers, our vessels drew off. Italian airmen, 
after a battle in the air, attacked the Austrian 
warships outsidr* Cattaro, and th<‘y eontidently 
ass<*rt that one of the t*nemy cruisers was 
heavily on fire, and was being taken in tow 
off Cattaro in a sinking conditiofi ; one other 
enemy cruiser was reported by the* Hritish 
Admii'id as being badly damag(‘d. During 
her j)asHag(* ba.ck H.M.S. Dartmouth was 
struck by a torpedo from an enemy submarim*, 
but returned into port with three m(*u killed 
and one officer and four men missing — believed 
dead and seven wounded, d’liere were no 
other casualties to our ships. 

In this encounter the Hritisli v'cssels played 
a glorious if unsuccessful part. The high speed 
of the Dartmouth and Bristol enabled them to 
maintain contact with the flying enemy for 
over two hours, during which time heavy 
punishment was inflicted upon the Austrian 
light cruisers of the Novara type. On May 21 
it was announced in the House of Commons 
that the First Sea Lord had received messages 
from the Italian Minister of Marine and 
Commander-in -Chief. The former. Admiral 
Corsi, telegraphed to Sir John Jellicoe : ‘‘ I 

convey to you my warmest admiration for the 
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way in whicli H.M.S. DaHiiumtii, fighting 
against su|)orH)r h)m*s. no>)ly upheld tho finest 
traditions of the f^ritish Xavy.” Similarly, 
Admiral 'rjiaon di Revel telegraplied : “ IM«‘ai^e 
express ("hief Xaval Staff, Admiral tiellieoe. my 
hearty congratidations for Inilliiiiit jietion 
fought by H.M.S. Dartmouth, whieh, although 
tor])edood, was able to return safely to 
j)ort.” 

Attention was first tlireeted to the m rviet s 
of Rrilish fi.sla'rmen in inine-sweepin^r rraft 
in the Ad!iM.ti<r in .lanuary, Iff 17, wlun lla^ 
Pope ree('ived in audienee about a hundred of 
Miese sturdy seamen on tli(*ir way soutli to 
join the dtifters. Kegular warships of the 
Hritish Xavy had l)een eontinuously in the 
Adriatie, of eourse, sinee war began. .Among 
visitors to tin* l)a.se of the Hritish vess<‘|s at 
Taranto in P(*bruary, lfil7, was ( 'ardinal 
Hourne. (.)n Ma.reh 27, 1017, it w as aimoiin< ed 
that ant)! her ba.teli of Hritish sea.men liad beon 
visiting l^ome. 'fhese men were iK'ar the 
Italieji Dn'iulnouglit Leonanln da. N'inei when 
she blew up at Brindisi, atui, as oia* of tlien^ 
put it, “ we jolly well had to give U|) our lea.ve 
and gel out the boats to help the poor elaips 
who were' in the wat<'r.'' .An llalian who wa-s 



( it ill :n // t^rafyli 

DRIFTERS IN THE ADRIA'IIC. 

pre.scnl said tha.t mmihers of the British sailors 
jumped into tlu‘ water a,nd rescued lUMirly ’>1) 
wounded mrn who miglit otherwise* have bem 
dn»w ned. 

In a.«Mi!ion (•> tin* tianspoil of military forces 
jieross the A«lria1ie, (he Italiaji Navy also 
afforded diri'ct a, id t«* the armies iirnler (uneral 
Badoriia hy assistance n'udi'red to the (lank 
of the troops opi'rating on the Ison/o front. 
As the soldiers atKanetal aloim the i-oast, so 
the wai'ship* eo opci-ated with tliem. re?Mli‘r!ng 
valuable ai lillca’v siippoi’t, and const it u( ini: 
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fi Morioiis numace to the loft flank of the Aus- 
trians. Tho first important oiitcomo of this 
amphibious warfare was the fall of Monfalcono 
to the Italians on .lime 10, 191o. Not only was 
this place a port of some consequence, but it 
j)ossesse(l a naval dockyanl, and had been a 
building centre for small \'es.st‘ls of the Austrian 
Kleet. The light criiisiM’s Helgolarul and 
Sc'dM. were built at Mo?iraiconc. and .several 


was carried out by light cruisers. Tho Italian 
official account stated that throe batterio.s of 
artillery placed close to the Castle of Duino 
opened fire on these ve.ssols, which replied,* 
reducing one bath^ry to silence and sotting the 
castle on fire. At the moment considered 
favoural)le the naval and military forces 
began a conccrtiMl movement for the capture 
of tlu‘ town on .Tune 0 A strong attack was 



AN ITALIAN WARSHIP IN THE HARBOUR AT TARANTO. 


destroyers. Tho prizes taken in the harbour 
when tho town w-as cap t mod w’oro reported 
to have incduderl eleven steamers, tw^onty-four 
sailing ves.sels, tliirty motor boats, and fivo 
at>roplanes. 

'rhe manner in which Monfalcono was seized 
illustrated the force of the dictum that fortifieii 
coast towns can seldom be taken by naval or 
military effort alone, but only by a combina- 
tion of both. Naval units had bombarded the 
port frequently before it fell. On May .31, for 
instance, two destroyers penetratod into its 
waters for reconnaissance and to shell Hie 
electric pow'or station and other objects of 
military importance. On June o there was 
another attack by ilestroyors in force, which 
ap[^earerl to be directed principally against 
the wliarvcs and shipping. During both these 
attacks larger units of the Italian Fleet cruised 
in the vicinity without sighting the enemy. 
On June 7 alsQ a binnbardment of Monfaleonc? 


delivered from the land side, supported by 
vigorous artillery fire, an<l with the help of 
the ships it w^as not long before the place 
became untenable for the enemy. Tho capture 
of Monfalcone was soon followerl by that of 
Porto Rosega and the navigable canal lying 
between tho two towns. Porto Rosega, at 
the head of the Gulf of Trieste, lies some three 
miles south of Monfalcone, and wdth its occu- 
pation all the shipyards of the district were 
in Italian hands. An intere.sting point to 
British people in connexion with the fall of 
Monfalcone was the pro.sence in the town of 
what might be called a Scottish colony. Th<> 
Austrian Government some time before the 
war granted a subvention for Austrian-built 
ships, and it was on account of this that the 
shipyards at Monfalcone came into being. 
Large numbers of engineers and other work- 
men from the Clyde and Tyne were b/ought 
there to a-ssist in the establishment of tho 
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iucliiHtry, and then» was tv> bo soon a street of 
houHOs named “ Ben Lomond/' “ Tynnsi<{e/’ 
“ Rothesay Bay,” and the like*. Of the former 
occupants of these dwellings tlien* was no 
information in <he war cal^les at tlie time of 
the Italian occupation. 

]<^>r the next two years tlie Italian naval 
forces w’oro destined to be of great Her\'iee to 
the armies along the Ison/.o froiit, the flank 
of which they elToctively guanled. Jn 'doing 
so they were subjected to constant attack from 
Austrian aeroplanes and seaplanes, but the 
anti-aircraft measures proved suflicient, for 
no losses of war vessels wore report oi l. 

In the great ftalian oftVinsive which o|)ene I 
in the Southern Carso in May, 1917, a new 
IVatun^ Wiis the |)resence of British naval 
f(»rces. Like the British artillery on land, tlicst* 
forces played, valuable part in assisting the 
Italians to secure the succ(^ss achiove<l. A 
sciui-oflicia! statement issiK'd in Rome <ifi 
]\tay 21 g.ive the first indication that British 
warships wt*re present in th(^ Culf of 'rriestc* 
during this groat combined imvniI a!id military 
attack. T\ui statement/ was as follows: 

At tlay))rook yostordHy, with the <il)jt*ct (if iissisdiar tho 
<»ff(Mi!^ivo whir.h is developing (.m tlie (.’arno, Uritish 
lUdiiitors, with naval forco.s and Jtalian aeropluiicNs, iniKio 
li prolongcHl and elTo(Mive attack wifh lieavy giiriM in the 
( Jalf of Trieste, on tho roar of th<( eiuMiiy’s lim^s, ('.Kpeeially 
t he great aerial station depotn an<i otlu'r import ant 
military objects near Prosaoeo. 

'The eneinyV rop(iat(M.l at^rial attack < had no other resnli 
than tho loss of two of his seafilancs — U30 and hi. ‘17 
which were brought down by onr aviator,-. 

Four enc^niy aviators were ro.'^ened by our naval units, 
in spin* of the fire from the enemy’s batteries. 

All the naval and aerial units which tool- p«.rt in this 



SHIPYARDS AT MONKAICONK. 

aeti<Mi rt'turnt'd to their has»«.M ivitlmut liaving siisIniiiiMl 
tho sliglitost danuige. 

No (Miemy Hag was .s(mmi at, .sea with the ovceptimi of 
thos«‘ on the aeroplanes wdiich we hroiiglit down. 

ft was reported Inter that the British m ini- 
tors, protiu'tcd hy Italian dcstroytTs. wen* 
shelling with visible otlvet tlie railway ih'ae 
Xabresina, lia.lf -way between tin* Italian lines 
and Trieste: the fortiticatiotis at I*ro.se:*(). a 
village the high ludfry of whit*h forme l a con- 
spicuous landmark; and Dpeina ra-duay jtiin* 
lion. Profiting l)v^ tin fact that I Ik^ Austrian -i 
evidently' did not (vvpect to lai Jt.ttti'*kcf| from 
the sea, th<* range of their coast ha.ttcrit^s heing 
small, the monitors approaclaul nctir (aiough to 
the shore to be abk* to bombard tlie south- 
western slope.s of Mount Hcrmada. Ita.l{an air- 
craft were^also a.c^ve in these op<*ratieMs, whi(di 
constituted as strangi* and pict urescpie a sj)(*e- 
tacle of war as <‘ould well be imagined. 


'rhe protection of ltaiia,n comiiKrrce was a 
matter with which the naval authorities at 
Rome lavt hcha’e hostilities began taken i)re- 



the AUSTRIAN NAVAL .DOCKYARD AT MONFALCONE AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT. 
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c’autioiis to »Mi(| M.H f’rtr fis surfaco a.cfi<ui 

Hy:a.in.st lu i* shippiii'T wont Ita4y was f)ractieally 
inmiiiiui from attack. It was another tiling 
when the Anstrians niul (Jerinans re.sorted to 
wholi'salo iminler on tho higii seas in thi» form 
of (lestruetion hy snhinarines and ininos. When 
the U-boat war sjin'ad to the Mediterranean in 
the antuinn of lOlo losst^s of Italian sliips 


i 

from this cause hecanio nnliappily frequent, 
•idle most notable {U.saster about this time was 
that of the Ancona. This fine 9,000-ton liner, 
bonnd from Naf)los via Messina to York, 

was tired npori. torpedoed, and sunk about noon 
on N(»\'i'mb('r /, lOlo, oft the coast of Sarilinia. 
She had on board 572 people, including a large 
umnber of WDinen and children canigrants, and 
nearly 500 were lost, including 11 Anu^rican 
citizens, '.riie captain of the vessr*l stated on 
his arrival at Home that the subina.rin(' shelled 
the boats as they were about to be launelu'd, 
and also after th(?y wen' in the wafer. Tlu^ 
de.structioii of the Ancona was the subject of 
diplomatic correspondence, the United Status 
(lovernuK'nt calling upon Austria to ik‘noune(^ 
the sinking as an illogal and indefensible act, to 
punish the submarine commander, and to ma.ke 
rc'paration for the killing and injuring of 
American citizens. In reply tlu' Austrian 
(Government alleged that the submarine com- 
mander thought the ship to b(^ a transi)ort ; 
that she tried to esea|)<s when Hi shells wi>re 
tiroil, of w hich three hit ; that it was during 
her flight at full speed that she dropped .si'V(T>il 
boats tilled witli people, which at once cap 
si/.e<| ; and that the eoinmamlcr of the sub- 
marine tired a tor[)edo into the foremost Iiold 
heeause a .steamer, In'lieved to be an eia'iny 
crui.^er, became visible. .An indcMunity \\i\< 
promised, vihilc responsibility was disclaime<l. 
.Ah reganls the unfortunate eominander, it was 
adiled that “the Austro-Hungarian naval 
authorities arrived at the conclusion tliat ln‘ 
apparently neglected to take suflieieiUly into 
consideration the panic among the passengers. 
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THE TENDER OF AN OBSERVATION BALLOON. 

Photoilraphed from the balloon, and sliowinfi the winding apparatus for haulin|{ it down. 


wliich rondorofl (lisi^inbarkafiori iiioro cJillifiilt, 
and the .spirit of the regulutioos that Austro- 
Hiitigariati naval officers Hhoijlci refuse assist aiiee 
to no ono in (Ustre.ss even if tlu^y are emniiios. 
’The officer was therefore punished for violating 
tli<» instructions embodied in the rules in force 
for such cases.”* 

On March 7, 1917, shortly after the inau- 
guration of what the (Jermtms called unrestricted 
siibinarine war, the Italian (»ovcrninent decided 
to publish a weekly summary of shipping losses, 
end of the number of arrivals and departures, 
in conformity to the practice in France and 
threat 11 ri tain. The first of these tabk\s, issued 
on March 1?, showed tliat during the ueek 
ending at midnight on Thursday, March 8, 493 
v essels of various nationalities, of a total gro.ss 
tonnage of 391,211 tons, entered Italian purls ; 
and 464 ve.ssels, totalling 315,801 tons, left, 
wit hout counting fishing boats and small coast- 
ing vessels. During the week the Italian mer- 
chant ships sunk by eiKuny submarines or 
1 nines were four steamers, including tliree over 
L500 tons and one under this tonnage, and 
three sailing vessels below 200 tons. One 
steamer and two sailing vessels escaped the 
enemy's attacks. The continued publication 

^ For tho diplomatic history of the Ancona eas*» see 
' Xl, pnge .T’tO. 


of such weekly returns showed with wlint p«'r- 
sistence and freejuency tlic enciriy eontiimed to 
mofiace the trade. ^ In each of tlu^ weeks (‘luling 
on April 8 aiul 15 five sfcaui(*rs were sunk, and 
every we(dv hroiight its loll. In spite of tho 
ri.sk, Jiowcvcr, the \oluiuc of trade was wolj 
maintained. In the we<^k ernling thine 17, 1917, 
for instniw'c, 606 vt'ssels of 44.‘LI70 tons arrivcMl 
at Italian ports, an<I 531 r»f 481,755 tons (•leared 
therefrom, a great advance on the figures during 
March. 

In speeelics in tlie Fhamher and in interviews 
granted to the l*re.ss. Admiral Forsi, tlie Minister 
<;f Marine, explained as far as was po.ssil)Ie w hat 
the Italian Navy was doing to cope with the 
menace. He showf^d that tJi(' various s(*rviees 
dealing with the d(?fence of the sea trank* against 
the submarines liad been unified and i^laced 
under the dir<a*tion of an admiral. Tlu^ fiin<*- 
tions of the new department included not only 
the effective arming ,f>f merchant ships, hut the 
awarding of prize money to those which might 
.sink or di.sable an (*nemy submarine. Xumertius 
coast places had b(*en fortih‘(‘d and a coastguard 
service had been organised, with barriers and 
other defensive works. Methods of chasing 
submarine.s had been |ait into force. 'J'he 
Admiral regretted that the (k^pth of tlie Italian 
sHeas tlid not permit an extensiv'e u.*^’ of nets for 
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CAPTAIN D1 VIIXAREY, C.B., 

Naval Attache to the Italian Embassy in London. 

('at<*hing siil'nitiriiuN, as Juid boon <l<)UO cdse- 
wlitn'o NviMi oxivllont n^siiils., ITo said, liow- 
ov’or, that alxiiit *2(HI small vt^ssols liatl boon 
fiiiployod ill tho Oirauto Chaiiiu'l for soiiin 
months -tills was in Marcli, 191^7 — ami that 
tho methods of dotViioo woro about to bo still 
furthor improved by tho employmoiu of 


niiinorous iveroplane squadrons and small air- 
ships. The demand for armaments for ships 
was very great, but already more than 1,(J()0 
guns wore in use, 60 per rent, of the Mercantile 
Marine being armed. Several hundred wireless 
installations ha<l also been fitted to the ships. 

'While they were thus active in combating 
the wastage of shipping due to the IJ boats, 
the Italian authorities also took steps to 
(‘conoinise and co-ordinate the use of all their 
existing tonnage. In February, 1917, a (Com- 
mission of (Mntrol of Maritime Traffic wh.^ 
appointed, and th(3 report of this body upon 
the first three months of its ex» fence sho\i cd 
that 7.5 per cent, of the Italian cargo steamers 
had been reipiisitioned on behalf of various 
departments o'* the (Jovernment, and tin* 
rtMiiaining 2o per c'cnt., which were also und(*r 
the control of the Commission, had been 
detailed to furnish su]>plic‘s for the factories 
which had been taken over by thi^ (lrovernm<‘nt 
for the manufacture of munitions, or, in the 
case of smaller ships, had been employed for 
the importation of ])hosphates. Passenger 
ships hail been taken over at reduced freights 
for the import of grain and other nec('ssari(‘s. 
Sailing shi|>s of adc'fpiate tonnage were also 
b(‘ing utilized for the import of coal, and 
87 vessids, of a total tonnage of 150,000, hatl 
been put on the list by the Commission. 

The Italians also benefited by the prestaice 
of a large number of (lerman ships in their 
|iorts. Incidentally the condition in which 
certain of these vessels were found led to 
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rrvclatums of tho troaclirrouH mrilKnis of tlio 
(J(*rmaris ovon Ijofori? th<‘ world war had 
l)rokon out. Thus wluri, in Juno, 101.’), the 
Italian authorities at Naples unloaded the 
(Jennaii steiuuer Bayern, which took refuge at 
t hat port early in August, I U 1 4, she was found 1 o 
he full of munitions. IIidd(‘n in her hold w(‘re 
gims, machine guns, and acro[»lane parts. J’he 
Bayern h'ft llainhurg with this cargo on July J, 
1914, nearly a month before Austria declared 
war on StThia. Her ])apers containiMl no 
UK'ntion of these artieU'S in her cargo. Karly 
in the war the Oerman ( Jovernnu nt demanded 
permission to remove the iieinitions, witliout 
saying a word about the guns and aeroplanes. 
Although it was not until August 28, 191(», 
that a statt; of war betwecm Italy and ( Jermany 
came about, long before that date the Italian 
(lovernment had requisitioned the interned 
Cerman ships. In the House of (’ommons on 
February 29, 1910, it was announced that 34 
out of the .37 vessels had b(‘en takcTi over. 
In view of the urgent reed for carrying ton- 
nage Ital}' .had already made an agreement 
with Great Britain, in January, 1910, by 
w'hich the British Government had placed 
at her disposal lot) steamers to carry wheat, 
coal, and provisions, thus reducing the 
ajinonnally high rates for freight h»r the 
transport of coal,- in rt*gard to which Italy 
in the main depended upon Kngland for 
supplies. 

It mu.st not be assumed that the havoc 
croatcxl among Italian shijiping by enemy 


mines and subnuiriues was n *! offset by the 
dc‘slruetion of some of tin* a.t tacking craft. 
On the contrary, at an early |)i*riod in the. 
submarine war on tlie trade* more than half the 
flotilla with whi(*h Aiistria l)egan the e(adliet 
laid been disp<>sed of by tia* .Allies, At vari<ais 
times tin* Italians were* n*port(*d to have sunk 
the following enemy subma.riia‘s : 1’ .3, I' 4, 

r (1, r 12. rC IJ, and r Itl. Survivors were 
taken prisoners from the I’ 3 and G Iti. while, 
as already men! iom'd, t he G 12 and I G i2 were 
salved. \ small flotilla, of eurmy submarines, 
c’omposeil »>f the (Ii*rma.n boats G 7, G S, and 
G 9, left Pola one day for Constant inoj)le. Hall- 
way th«*re the thr<e reportt'd to hea; (quart ei*s 
at IN)la. Kimjiu that moment nothing more 
was heiii’d of the t rio. and .Aust ria aw jvit e<l news 
of tliem in va..ir . 

Although the Italian Navy wa.- not calkd 
iipon, like the fltets of the other Allies, to 
furnish n'csscIs for work in the <Mil<*r sea-;, 
this was no doubt dui* to the lack of suital>le 
ships which could be sparcMl for sin*h dutie-, 
an<l not to any lack of sympathy with the 
objects of the Allii's in those ‘-eas No Italian 
warship was inenfioiu^d as havung been con- 
cerned in any way with the (expedition to the 
Hard and k's, but it mu.'-t b* remenibero 1 that 
Italy was not at war with 'Turkey until six 
months after the la^ginning of that undertaking. 
When Bulgaria e.ame into the war on October 
14, 1915, and a bloeka kj of the' Hulgadan 
coiwst in the Aegean Sea was declare I as from 
() a.m. on ()ct<jl)t^r 10. tlu? Italian Navy wa.s 
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rt^prosonttxl in tho Allied Floot elmrged with llio 
eiiforconieiit of tho blocktu;lo. On November 
11, 19 15,* tho Italian cruiser ricinonte, a Tyne- 
btiilt vcHscl of 2,000 tons built in 1888, 
bom>)ardod Dodoayatirh^ an<l on tho .same 
occasion successfully avoidcvl a submariiio 


attack. Just as the Russian cruiser Askekl 
had worked with the Allied Fleet otT th<* 
Dardanelles, so (ho Piemonte re|>rosented tho 
Italian Navy and Government in the opera- 
tions against tho Bulgaria?! forts and trooi^s in 
Macedonia. 
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THE “HINDENBURG” RETREAT 
IN THE WEST : JAN. APRIL, 1917. 

Situation at end of 191(» — (German Explanations of the Battle of the Somme 'I'he (iehman 
Salient between the Anore and Scarpe Valleys Tuk Le Thanslov-I.ot part Line Analy- 
sis of Operations durtno JANUAnY' and Keuruakv -Important British Raids Beoinmno 
OF THE OeRMAN UeTREAT “ HlNDENJlURO '' StRATEOV (iERMAN ATROCITIES DURING HeTREAT - 

Destruction and Looting French Successes (Jerman J<etirement to the Hindenim rg 
Line --Capture of Bapaume and Peronne — Extent of the Advance at ILjginmng of April 
— Eve of the Battle of Arras. 


O N the whole the results of the year 
1016 were distinctly favourable to 
the Allies, for they oafitured large 
niuubers of prisoners, and took or 
d(.*stroyed uiu(?h military mat ('rial. Even in 
Rumania tho enemy had been lirought to a 
standstill at tho very time whi'n a further 
ndvance would probably have producred great 
results. It was not a year of striking successes 
for the Allies, but the general outcome of the 
struggle hod certainly been to their advantage. 
On every front the Oermanic otlensive had b(.H»n 
stepped, and they whose whole tradition was to 
(‘iigage their troops in an untiring tvdvarure had 
found themselves everywhere reduced to th(i 
defensive. 

The main issue of the w ar w^as plainly to be 
sought in the western theat re, where Germany 
had to deal with the British and French armies. 
It was scarcely surprising, therefore, to find 
the German oflicial Press largely employed in 
explaining that their position at the end of 1016 
was really far stronger than it had lieen bc^fon^ 
the troops had been driven bac^k. An oflicial 
('^nmuniquS of December 24 said : “ These four 
weeks of relative calm ” (?‘.c., from mid- 
Novornber) “ which the exhausted assailants 
were forced to allow the defenders have once 
^nd for all sealed tho fate of the Somme 
Vol. XII. —Part 163 


Battk'. . . . All the cITorls and Mjicritic(*s uf 
the British and French in tin? past liv(‘ months 
have hocM expended iu vain. If lh(\y dared 
once mon^ to attiurk th(\y would havi^ to bc'gin 
all over again, tlM* only dith'nTice being that 
the new (h'l’man lines are now stronger and 
mor(' iinpregnalde than on July I, for behind 
tho first HystfMU of trenches, built within th(' 
zone of the enemy's fire, are over a do/j*n liin's 
of defence constructed in thi! strongest fashion.” 
A littk? further on wi^ shall s(m‘ what th»\se wen' 
and in th(» (iourse of this chaptoir we shall sco 
that the Germans w(*re driven out of them. 

Late in Decemb(*r tls' Germans issiH'd a 
detailed criticism of the Soinnu' Batth* from 
August to Novemher. In it th(*y admitt('d that 
some initial sueci'sses iri gains of ground and 
material hail been obtained by th(' Allies u|) to 
the middle of July, ” hut the month of August 
brought the ofTensiv(^ entirely to a standstill.” 
Still at tiimis the logic of the situation was too 
much even for the through-thick-and-thin 
official defender of the German situation, and 
he was obliged to record “ the terrible con- 
flagration ” in the early days of Septemlier, 
which involved the whole 20 miles from Beau- 
mont north-west of ’’fhiepval to the Somme. 
“ Tho fighting raged with particular fierceness 
after an unparalleled artillery preparation ” on 
345 
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the front from Ginchy to the Somme. “ With 
(lesporiito obstinacy the Germans held the 
iMitircly shatten^d front trenches, and wore only 
driven fttet) by step bock into the second linos, 
where they were able to meet the blow ; 
arujltce, they were forced to abandon their first 
line of trenches. It was admitted that Guillc- 
mont and Lo Forest fell to the Allies and that 
Clery was* taken cm September 5. Then there 
was an interval of “ repulses ” for British and 
French. 

'riie Gennans, it may here bo remarked, have 
an excellent plan for raising their score of 
“ repulses ; they include trench raids, the 
troops engaged in which naturally retire after 
doing the work required of them. On the lOth 
the British were “generally repulsed"; but 


it was not reasonable to expect abreak*througli. ’ 
Moreover, no solid argument was advanced 
in favour of the “ disillusionment ” which w 
were* accused of suffering from. On the 
contrary, we went on winning further poftits 
which they wore constrained to admit, though 
their admissions were interspersed with phrases 
designed to depreciate the value of our suc- 
cesses. Thus we “ take a village, but cannot 
force a way through.” We made a gigantic 
effort on October 23 “ without attaining 
anything else than greater losses than before.” 
“The unimportant progress rmuie by the 
enemy here and there, as tlui result of a vast 
expenditure of men and munitions, was ou^ of 
all proportion to his losses.’^ From which 
it is fairly plain that both British and Fnmcdi 
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A WOKKING PARTY GOING UP TO CONSOLIDATE NEWLY CAPTURED TRBNCHE<5. 


still Ginchy fell on the 11th and 12th. And 
so it goes on. The Germans were really always 
successful, although they had to yield ground. 

Now came the “ turning point of the Battle 
of the Somme, September 25.” “ While, os a 

result of a gro'at expenditure of arnmimition 
and sacrifice of human life, it brought tho 
Allies a greater success than they had yet 
attained ” (the writer has now forgotten 
the successes of July previously lulmitted) 
“ it showed the reinforced power of resistance 
of the German troops in the brightest light.” 
Which, being interpreted, means that they 
were now able to stand up a bit bettor than 
they had been doing. “ The enemy, who 
most certainly on the evening of this great 
day believea that the Gorman front was as 
gooil as penetrated, experienced a severo 
disillusionment in tho next few days.” Thero 
wtis no evidence whatever to show that the 
Allies thought anything of tho Idnd. Nor did 
tho German General lleadqiiartei's really, for 
it luui drawn attentior. to the fact that Mr. 
iJoyd George on August 22 had stated “ that 


WTTe really beaten, although they failed 
in thoir blindness to recognize it. Finally, 
wo learn that “ the last week in October 
brought a well-marked diminution in the 
enemy’s efforts.” “ Whore attempts to attack 
wore perceived, our artillery, as a rule, wore 
able to nip them in thf> bud. Where they were 
put into operation they wore repulsed with 
heavy losses.” But still it is a remarkable 
fact that our advance went on, though at m. 
slower pace, due to the advent ol winter. 

So far as the British were concerned the 
situation at the beginning of 1917 was a very 
favourable one. The enemy had been so 
handled that- his line now presented a very 
pronounced salient between the Ancre and 
Scarpe valleys. A salient is always a dangerous 
position. It has very little resistive forc(% 
because tho lines which form it are plainly 
liable to enfilade fire, while the salient itself 
cannot give so much fire cts the enemy’s lines 
which encircle it. A comparatively short 
further advance would give our troops the 
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ro:v\ploto command of the spur above Heaumont - 
llarnel, and every step forward would 
rt^uder the Gennan position mor»^ and more 
prgcarioiis. We should obtain better 
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of observation, and our artillery could thereby 
1>‘ so well directed as to render Ihe enemy’s 
tr anches and the communications to them vt*ry 
dangerous. 

To keep the enemy em|jloyod and conceal 
froiri him the actufd point a( which the spring 
advance would be made, a nuinl)er of minor 
enterprises and raids were planned to be 
e irricd out along the whole front lield by the 
Britisli Annie-!. Eor the advance itself enor- 
mous pro|)MiMtioMS and organizations h id (o be 
made to ensure proper means of communication 
and thereby render certain the accufuulation 
of troops, guns, and munitions in'cnlcd for so 
va-!t an undertaking. 

Besides the positions which the Germans 
l^eld immediately fa(3ing the iSritish they 
had prepared a strong second position on the 
forwwd crest of the ridge north of the Anere 
Valley. This consisted of a double line ol 
trenches, with heavy wire entanglements in 
front of them, which ran north-west of Saillisel 
])ast Le Transloy to the Albert -Bapaume road, 
where it turned west by Grc^villcrs and the 
boupart Wood and then north -w^est past 
Acliiet-le-Petit to Bucquoy. This system was 
known as the Le Transloy-Loupart line. It 
lonned an exceedingly strong and well -situated 
position, but little inferior to that from which 
'VO had already driven the enemy, which had 
e xtended from Morval to Thiepval along the 
ridge between these two points. 


Ml 

Parallel to tlie T/' Transloy -l.oupart line, 
but on the tar side of the (*ivst on whieh this 
was situated, a third line of detenees had lM‘eu 
constructed towards the end of ItUti im the 
line Kocqnigny-Bapaunu‘ Ahlaiiizeville. This 
was what the German writers laid do\ihtless in 
their minds when they spoke of dthiues as 
formidable as tliose we hml alr<‘ady eaptnre<l. 
I’rohably they were rights and it must hav*> 
astonished lcad<‘rs ami writers alike to find 
their men turned out of tliem t‘ven mou' easily 
than they liad been driven from Ha ir original 
position on th<^ Ah)rval-Thiepvixl ridge, 

Tlie y(‘ar elosed rjiiietly, T>nf its end was dis- 
tinguished from that <»f Milo, and still morr? 
from that nt 11114 , by one great d i (Terence ; 
tluTe was no eessittion of hostilities nn Christ- 
mas Day, nothing like )i nipproehement 
between the op[)osing forees. Indeed, mi our 
side then* were* four sneeessfni ra.i<ls, nor did 
(he usual artillery tire* stop on our })ar( or on 
that of our opponents. At a few' ])oints tliere 
was some re(*ognition of the New N'ear. Lights 
were sent up in numbers, l>\it th(‘ guns aeecim- 
panit'd them with < bunder, an a.|)propriate 
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welcome to the coming year of tragedy. At 
one place were hoard from a German trench the 
strains of “ Auld Lang Syne.” The player’s 
memory, probably, took him back to tho 
happier times when ho had played in tlie band 
at some English watering plac*.e, and doubtless 
the musician devoutedly wished himself back 
there. At some points the C on nans on New 
Year’s Day put up boards with “Why not 
have a peace talk ? ” chalked on them. Tho 
storm of bidlots with which these were mot 
showed plainly the British view on the subject. 

During the eo.rly days of 1017 the situation 

* .i:'-:' .1^ ’'"tih. ' , ■■■ - . . . ■ 


both productive of considt‘ral>le gain, which 
were carried out with great energy and at siuaiJ 
cost . 

The enterprise north of Ileaumont- Hamel 
had for its object the capture of two German 
posts, wliich domiiiati'd a Genuan support 
trench, running up townrds St'rrc* and known 
to be honeycombed with garristuu'd dug-outs. 
Tt was completely succ(*ssful, tind 58 prisoners 
fell into our liands. 

Tlie position was rushed at aboul .5.:i() p.ni. 
from two directions simultaneously, 'riirougli- 
out the day our heavy artillery had sh<’ll<‘d 
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r.^mained much the same, the bad wi'ather 
and tlie long nights preventing any great 
activity. There was, however, artillery tire of 
varying intensity, and there wore also trench 
raids, ours being nearly always successful, and 
those of the GUirmans being almost uniformly 
brought to naught. On January 4 three suc- 
cessful sallie.s from our lines (»ntered tin' 
Gorman trenches to tho north-(^ast of Arras 
and at tw^o points near Wytsehaete. Up to 
January 6 w^e took over 240 prisoners as the 
result of our little expeditions, or from the 
repulse of German attacks such as those to 
tho south of Ypros on January 1, and on the 
east of Vermolles on January 2. Against this 
the Germans had only about r>0 prisoners to 
sliow% taken on January 5 during an incursion 
they made into our trenches south of Loos, 
from which, moreover, they were speedily 
driven out. On January 5 tw^o enemy posts 
north of Beamnont - Harnel were captured, 
while on the next day, to the south-east of 
Arras, the Gcnnan works W’cre penetrated on a 
front of 2,000 yards to the third lino of their 
trenches. These two operations are w’orthy 
of more detailed description as they are typical 
examples of well-thought-out minor ex|X)ditions, 


the front (»f the attack ».t a slow rate. A 
quarter ^)f an ISmr before our infantry w^ent 
over th(\y lifted th(‘ir range' so as to form a 
barrage In'liind th(^ G('nnan position and to 
orevent rcinforcem<*nts from being s«‘nt up to 
it. Then a tempest of tire from t rench -mortars 
and field guns was poured on the (k'nnari 
works for a short tirm^ hi'fore the infantry 
advanced. The attack was carried out )iy th(^ 
two assaulting forces in thri'c se|)arate waves. 

The left attack got hornt' without a hitch, 
with tho loss of one otlicor and five men slightly 
wounded, taking 44 prisoners and disposing of 
three cletui and 20 wounded Germans. Tho 
right attack, in the course of whicli 12 prisoners 
were sent back, met with more opposition, 
there was some pretty sharp hand-to-hand 
fighting, in wdiich the enemy suffered con- 
siderably. Tho prisoners were all of tlie .51 h 
Bavarian Division. 

Notwithstanding tho long-sustained bom- 
bardment by our “ heavies,” prisoners admitted 
that an infantry assault was not iintici])ate<i 
until the whirlwind bombardment Ixjgan, and 
this was so fierce that they did not dare to 
leave their dug-outs. As our men in tho left 
attack swamied over tho German parapet, a 
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soniry, crouching in a fnnkholo, fired three 
or four shots, tfien threw his rifle away and 
bolted. Our troops had got in without firing 
a shot or throwing a bomb ! Then bc^gan the 
work of clearing the dug-outs, our men chal- 
lenging the inmates to surrender before using 
bombs, and meeting usually with a pretty 
satisfactory psponse. A considerable number 


of revolvers were collected, and in one dug-out 
a tna(?hine-gim section was captured with its 
weapon, which was of tlie latest pattern, 
bearing the date “ 1916.’* • 

I’he big raid south-eiist of Arras on Janu- 
ary 6 took place over a front of 2,000 yards, 
extending between Arras and Tilloy ; both 
English and Scottish troops participated in it. 
It must bo remembered that, on this part of 
the front, the enemy’s defences were every 
bit as formidable as those wo had taken on t he 
8omme. IJie locality in question had always 
received a good deal of attention from oiu 
guns, and at 11. .‘10 on the morning of the Otli 
we began to bombtvrd the enen^y’s lines wTtli 
exceptional severity. 

Our airmen cooperat-ed with their usual 
audacity and skill. The light, which was not 
very good, matle accurate observation diflicult. 
Hut still they flew in numbers over the German 
positions. One pilot, to confinn a somewdiat 
uncertain first impression, ctuno down to within 
a few hundretl feet of the Gi^rman trenches. 
The observers of our artillery w’ork could see 
little more than the flashing and glowu’ng of the 
.shells bursting in the haze over the hostile 
trenches. Nevertheless, the spotting by the 
ainn(*n for our artillery w^tis w^onderfully well 
done, as the infantry saw from the casualties 
there when they carried the hostile position. 
Our men, protected by a smoke )>arrage, mmle 
for the German lines at a few^ minutes past three. 
They wero quit© astounded to find no op[)(>si- 
tioa \yorth mentioning. Practically it was only 
on the flanks that there were s^)me slight 
scuffles and a little bombing. 

When our advancing troops reardied the 
(German front line they found the wuro cut to 
pieces and the trenches in ruins. But nobody 
was there — not even a machine gunner. The 
troops sot to work to blow in the dug-outs, 
noted the dispositions of the works entirely 
imopposed, and then advanced to the second 
line. Here it was the same thing over again. 
There was such an uncanny case about the 
job that it w^as thought the Germans hacJ 
designed some new dodge and were aw^aiting 
the moment to set it working. Having 
destroyed w^hatever in the second line was not 
smarf^hed by our gun.s, the troops went on to 
hunt for the Germans in their third line. But 
even this had been abandoned. The third line, 
with its wire, was in the same mess as the first, 
and wherever the ruin was not sufficiently 
complete it was soon made so. So a very 
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successful mid was coinj^leted, and our uk'u 
ivtiirnod with tho most trifling casualties to 
their o>vn lines. 

• There was no machine-gim fire when our 
Tiicn lidvanced, and very trifling sliell fuv 
striKrk thoin on their return. The miiterial 
injury inflicted on the (Jennan trendies 
was great, but their soldiers suffered littl(‘ 


in tlu* infantry light ; tlu'y i*an awav'’ 
from it. 

A small sureess was also obtained noar 
Ariiientien*s on .lanuary 7, and two days laler 
tin* (lennan trenehes near ilullueli wiTe 
cMileretl. On the sanu' day tlu* (l(‘rinans made 
an attimipt to regain the |)osts they had lost 
near Mt'aumont- Hamel, hut were dii\t>n hai k 
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with I0.S8, and a like fate befell two similar 
attacks, one on the east of Wytschaete, and the 
other to the north of Ypres. The next day 
saw three similar attempts to the south-east of 
Soiichez which were also failures. 

The unending raids might seem monotonous 
and without much justification to those who do 
not understand their reason. Ueally they were 
of great military value. They served several 
difi’erent purposes, the most important bt'ing 
that of securing accurate information as to 
what th(? enemy was doing, wliat he was pre- 
paring to do, and, above all, where and \vhen he 
was going to try to do it. This entailed the 
capture of prisoners, who w’ere taken to Ileiul- 
quarters and j)ut through a rigid interrogation. 
Even if the prisoners would not talk, .some of 
the objects of the raid were still accomplished 
Vjy their ca})ture. The number of the regiment 
which the prisoner wears on his shoulder strap, 
even the plate on liis helmet gives a great deal of 
information, tells what units are at the par- 
ticular spot, and h(*nco can be deduced the 
brigad(‘, the division and even the Army Corps. 
This is also supplemented by the personal mili- 
tary cards and papers which every soldier 
carries. 

As Ceorg Querl, the correspondent of the 


Berliner Taqehlatt, remarked with reference to 
the British front ; 

“ The continual patrol fighting, the never- 
ceasing artillery fire and the constant explosion 
of mines give the war of positions a very bitter 
form, which fills the casualty lists, even though 
there has been no fighting on a great scale. Of 
late the days have been filled with such bloody 
episodes. Both sides nibble at the enemy’s 
defences, and thus position w^arfare has slowly 
reached its highest intensity.’* 

An important attack was made by the 
British on Jan. 11 against the German trench 

system, east and north-east of Beaumont 

«) 

Hamel. It commenced at dawn, and by 
8.30 a.m. 1,500 yards of the German po itiou 
was in our hands and 200 prisoners had bei*n 
taken. An attempt to retake the lost ground 
was completely smashed by our artillery fire. 

The result of our efforts was that before tlie 
end of January the whole of the high ground 
north and east of Beaumont Hamel luvd been 
taken. We had also pushed across the Beau- 
court Valley, 1,000 yards north of the village of 
that name, and hewi gained a footing on southern 
slopes of the spur to the east of it. 

First and last wo had taken 500 prisoners and 
our casualties were exceedingly light. This, 
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A BIG GUN USED AGAINST 

satisfactory circumstaneo was duo to intiinato 
cooperation between the infantry and artillery 
and especially to the excellent results obtained 
by our artillery fire. Its accuracy was nunark- 
able, thanks to the observation of our aviators 
and to the great, advantage v\e possessed from 
holding the high ground north of 'I'hiepval 
which gave such a wide field of view. 'J'he 
destruction wrought by our shells on the 
CTcnnan trench w'as annihilating, while tho 
accuracy of our fuses and the excellence of our 
ammunition permitted the use of barrages 
which closely covered our infantry advance and 
forbade penetration by the enemy. 

So the struggle went on through January. 
The British made many small advances and 
captured points which woukl l»e useful as 
stopping stones for further forward movements, 
the Oermons made many att.empts to turn this 
tide of gain which if slow was sure. VV"e were 
successful in our endeavours, and had taken 
during the month 1,228 prisoners ; but the 
Oermans failed in theirs and the prisoners they 
took were w^ell under a himdr»?d. 

The following regiments specially distin- 
guished themselves in the cajjturo f>f these 
prisoners in minor operations, raids, and patrol 
actions 

2nd Royal Scots. 

8th K. Kent Regt. 

12th Royal Fusiliers. 


THE GERMAN TRENCHES. 

1st King's Own Scottish llordcTci’s. 

1st Royal inm’skilling Fusiliers. 

h t Border R«‘gt. 

2nd Bordt r Ilegt. 

1st S. Staffordshire H(‘gt. 

lOtli L(^ni 1 N. l^aneashire Ih'gt. 

21st and 22nd Manchester Regt. 

81 h and lOlh (Jordon Highlanders. 

2nd Leinster Regt. 

2nd Monmouthshire Regt. 

20th, 21st , and 401 h Canadian Battalions. 

New'h)undland Bat t al ion . 

2nd Batt. .‘Ird Xcw Zealand Rifle Brigade. 

Similarly along the French line of battle tho 
general outcome ot tin? encounters l>(*tw('en tho 
opposing forces was unfavf)urahle to the 
(Jermans. 

The gains round the Beaumont-Hamel spur 
w*ere extrenn*ly useful to us, as they opened 
up an extensive field of action to our artilh^ry 
from the dominating position which tho gtins 
were thus al)le to occupy. The Beaucoiirt 
valley an<l the wi\stern slope of the sjnir beyond 
from opposit(J (Jrandcourt to tlm Sene liill 
could be swept by their fire. 4’his facilitated 
clearing tho valley south of this point, ainl 
made it cjisier to advance our line to th<? crest 
of the hill. 

On the night of February 3-4 our infantry 
captured a length of about 1,300 yards of tho 
original second line of the German defences on 
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iht: soiith^^rn slopos of (he Sorre spur. 'Hie 
attack was stubbornly resisted, and tlie fortunes 
of tlie fight vai'ied. It ^vas conliniiod tlirough 
day and following night, and many counter- 
attacks of the ( lerinans laul to bo driven back. 
But by Fob. A the whole of the dosire<l objec- 
tives had been rnaKtered, and 17G prisoners 
taken, besides four machine guns. "Pho new 
Britisli position nearly level witli the centre of 
(Jrandcourt threaUmed the defen<M\s of (Jrarifl- 
court and those south of the Aiicre. When our 
patrols advanced on the morning of I’ebnuiry G 
(hoy found that tlie latter between (Jrandcourt 
and the Stuff liodoubt Inul bc(?n al)aiidoned. 
'J'lTt>y w(To tliofcforo occupied by our mc^n. ^^^r- 
Iher explorations showed that (rirandcourt , too. 
had been given up^ and it was taken over by 
10 a.m. February 7. Later on in the day 
Bailleseourt Farm, midway b(^tween Beau- 
court an<l Miraumont, was (uirried and 87 
})risoners taken. 

(3n February 8 Hill 153, n^arking the sum- 
mit of th(* Sa.illy-Saillisel ridge, a point vvliieh 
had b('<m long contested by (h<3 rival forces, 
h'll into our hands. It was an important 
gain, as its dominating position rendered it 
useful for any further advance in this 
ilistrict. 

On our Ally’s front a similar state of things 
pr(*vailed : both Freru'h and ( rcrmans made k^cal 
attacks, especially the Germans, and numerous 
encounters took pliv;e between pat rols. None of 
these w'ere of any imj)ortance and the only 
point to note with regard U) the lat ter is that 
many took place in that portion of the 
strategic front wliich lay between the Oise and 
the Argonne, where previously an almost 
complete state of inaction luvd existed. 

In the C’hampagne there wen? numerous 
trench forays and a considerable artilk^ry 
itetivity, but neither side gained any noteworthy 
jul vantage. 

On the night of February 10 11 tlu? advance 
up the Boaucoiurt valley was eontinued. The 
British attack was directed against an important 
H(?rios of German trenches to the south of 
Serre, some 1,500 yards long, the westeni <'nd 
of which was already held by us. 'Phe infantry 
attack commenced at 8.30 p.m., following close 
behind our artillery barrage. The whole of 
the position aimed at was tnken after c;on- 
siderable resistance, with the exception of two 
redoubts, which held out some days longer. 
A determined counter-attack from the (lirection 
of Pusieux-au-Mont was defeated, as were also 
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two more during tin* «lay. and aiiotluT on th(‘ 

1 2th. 

British raids were also ma lo with gootl 
results at other points along the line of coutaet. 
Ihus tai the !2(h raids aral uuuu*rous patrol 
altiw‘ks obtaiiKMl good r(‘sul(s against. tlu‘ 
(Jermaii treuehes to the so\ith t'ast of Soiudie/. 
north (jf .\euville St. X’aast, north (d’ i.oos, and 
to the east of Vpn*s, and these \\(Te aeeom- 
panied by eoiisid«*ra.l)ly ineretusod artillery 
tire both on the Somme and to (lie east »>f 
Vpres. Th(? Fnaieh, too, were sneet'ssfnl in 
many local advances at different points <?f (heir 
front of battle. Along the whole Allies I lino 
the artillery was Ixsaamiig livelier. 

( Jradnall y t In* ( (uitest inenstsiMl in inleaisily. 
Observations l)y our airnaai and th«>.se of the 
Fnaieh poiiitesl to fresh eoiiee'ut !‘a,( ions of 
( Jerma.n foreevs whieh were tlaaight to indieate 
more aetive sleeps to st rjp I lie slea ly adv ances 
of the Allievs : hut whiedi v\(a*t*, as after iwcnls 
showed, only tln< inlrodnetion of frt'sh troops to 
<*(>ver the? re'tresil e»f theise war-worn and vvesiry 
units vvhiedi had hitluato hoisie? flu* hrnnt of I ho 
British allae*ks. Loesil e*i)<*oiiuf e*rs l>es'a.me? more? 
fnMjueiit arul me>n‘ impea’ta, nt in ediaracteT, and 
weTO almost always in faveair eif the Britisli 
eir Freaich. On (he British front einiing 
Fehriiary 14 15 the? artille?ry tire Ix'came? mnedi 
meire vigoreius, and was snpi)le?me‘n(<?di)y many 
sne’eM?ssfnl infantry attacks which le?(l tei the? 
gain of impeirtanl (Je*rman posts, while? (he? 
raiding |?artie‘.s ohtainesl mnedi ve*ry useful 
information. 

Thus on the Nth the? British captnresl 
important we irks tei tlie? Kont}i-«?ast of ( J panel - 
e^onrt em tin? ledt bank ed tlif? Alien?, while 
fnrtlieT north our (roeips te> the? n(a’tli-(?aHt eif 
Arras pushcel a raiel tlirongh the? (Je?rinan tirst 
anel second line's. Still eiieire (ei the? north, em 
Belgian se^il neirlli-cast of Arras, where? tlio 
British (n?nedie?s fe>rmt el a salie nt. pre)je?eding 
inte) the? (Je;rman line's, the?y .snce‘e?ssfnlly mal- 
(re?ate?d (lie Gernuins and (he?ir tort itie-atiems, 
and teieik prisemeTs. On the? othea* hand, thei 
enemy attiud^s em emr tre*nche?s weTe? e*ve?ry- 
where beaiten baedv. Some mirnw sncce'sws 
were' alsei eibteiinesl by the French in the* neigh- 
bourhood of Prosnes in the? (duimpagrie*, ne*ar 
Solssons, anel fiirthe-r cast in Al.saea*. 

On the Nth anel 15(h. emr geintirc was in- 
ene'iwd in itite*nsity at many points, e'Kpe'cially 
neirth of the Somme ne*ar Sailly Sailliscl. north- 
east of Gneudeetourt, about Arras and near 
V'prcs, anfl during the* night of the latter date 

• 153-3 
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south-east of Souehoz, where more Genu an 
attacks were beaten off. 

The events on the French front were of a 
similar character — no striking successes, lout 
continual small ones, the fighting turning otit 
distinctly to the advantage of our Allies. 

Ijate on February 15 the Germans made 
their first detennined attiwik of 1917. It was 
an attempt to regain a position on the Massigos 
Ridge between Tahure and Massiges whicli 
they hod lost in September, 1915. Here the 
French line formed a salient, and the Germans 
attacked over a front of a mile and a half. 
The main attack was made on Maisons dt» 
CliatTjpagne and Hill 185, and was successful 
to a depth of about 800 yards. But although 
the French lost some 900 prisoners their fire 
inflicted very heavy losses on their opponents. 
The next day the fighting died down, the 
Germans not persisting in their infantry 
attacks, though the artillery duel w^as con- 
tinued with considerable vigour by both sides. 

February 10 also marked a considerable 
minor gam by the French in Alsace, at Amert/.- 
willor, where they penetrated a salient in the 
German lines and almost entirely wTccked the 
enemy’s defences. 

The miiidle of the month past, the situation 
on the Western front took a more iKJtive turn. 
The largest operation undertaken by the British 
so far in the New Year was commenced on t h() 
17th. Its object w’os to gain the high ground 
at the northern end of the spur which from 
Courcelette came in a northerly direction. This 
w'ould give a good range of observation over the 
upper part of the Ancro valley, where there were 
many German batteries defending the ground 
about 8erre, and would command the approaches 
to Miraumont and Pys from the south. A 
secondary attack was at the same time to be 
made against a portion of the Simken Roati on 
the eastern crest of the second spur north of the 
Ancre, with a view to obtaining commtvnd of 
the approaches to Miraumont from the west. 
Both attacks were begun at 5.45 a.m. in very 
unfavourable conditioas of darkness and thi<.*k 
mist, while the ground made very heavy going 
owing to the thaw which had set in. South of 
the river our troops penetrated over half a mile 
into the German defences, the left reaching to 
within about half this distance of Petit Mirau- 
mont. Tlie right, being met with more resis- 
tance, did not make so much progress. The 
breadth of front gained was nearly a mile and 
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H half. On the right bank of tho river an im- 
portant position north of Haillescourt measuring 
ov^er 1,000 yards was capturetl, and the attem|>ts 
ii^vle by the (Germans to recover it wore beaten 
oft with heavy casualties. Neivrly (>00 [)ri.soners 
were taken in these operations, with immy 
machine guns and trench mortars, and the (Ser- 
man losses in killed and wounded were sev’cre. 

The next day, at 11.30, ( ho Clerrnans attacked 
our gains north of the riv'or in some strengtli. 
Hut their eftorts were completely foiled }>y our 
jirtillery and maohino-gun fire, and never got 
near our now lino. 

Tho enemy’s raids near L(?ns and (livenc’hy 
wo rei)ulsed, ^hilo ours near Nouve ('hapelle 
»md Ploegstoort were very successful, especially 
at the last-named point, where the (Jerman 
second lino trenches wore reached an<l con- 
siderable damage <lone to the surface and 
subterranean works. 

During the night the hostile trenches round 
Arras and north of Ypres were jamel rated 
with exceedingly good results, while similar 
attempts by the enemy sout h of V'p*’es w<*re 
all stopped, as w'oro his count(T - attacks 
against tho position wc had won on tlu^ spur 
above Hai 1 lescoi i rt. 

'the high grouml here is but a litth'* lower 
than that, about Thiepval on the south side ot 
the Ancre, and is the same height as that of 
St. l^ierre-Divion. The Ama-e valley is nippcMl 
in from Albert to Tries by hills some 120 h‘ct 
on an average above the river, d’his valley 
was strongly defeiidetl, and hence it wuvs lanti r 
to capture the higher ground on eitlier biuik 
and thus turn tho lower harritas w hich would 
have been diflicult to force liy frontal attack. 
It. was this policy which had dictat(Ml the 
movements of February 17 18. 

These operations did not prevent the con- 
tinuance of the artillery struggle, whu h was 
s(^vero in tho neighbourhood of Ypres, on the 
Ancrc, and at Bouchavesnes, on t he Hapaum©- 
Peronno road. 

During February 19 and the subsequent 
night there was infantry fighting south of 
Souchez, and the Germans after a very severe 
bombardment, which caused great dostruction 
to our works, attacked and carried one of our 
posts at Le Transloy, on tho roar I to I’cronno. 
On the other hand, during tho night ( 19th 20th) 
the British tmule successful incursions into the 
enemy’s lines east and south of Ypres, in- 
flicting considerable loss on his troops and on 
his defensive structures. 


As is w'oll known, tho German oflicial com^ 
fnimlqiiSif had long presented the most dclilierate 
trav^esties of indisputable facts. Tho fol- 
Jow'ing concrete instance of tho extent to 
which tills system was carried is worthy of 
note. Speaking of a raid by Xtwv' /iMiIanders, 
carried out on February 21, tlu*y stated : 

South of Armrntion's, al'trr intfiix* urtillory 
lion. s«'\«Tiil Uritish <>oinpanirs forrod tiu'ir way into our 
posiiions. htil w<*r uirtoti olTon 

siv<\ Jn cli'rtrinj^ up tin* tronrhos w<* 200 i)f (l>o 

rnoiuy (Hritisli ) «|iMd. 

'riu' actual facts were as follows : - 

The mill was delivered by New Zi‘aland 
troops upon a front of (>09 yanls. The German 
di'feiKM's were ptaiet rated to a d<‘}>th of 390 
yards. The New Zealand men renuuned in the 
German snjiport trenches ft)r more than half 
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an hour an<l (h'd much destruction. They 
found, indecMl, the Oormari trenches strewn with 
(jerman eorj)s<‘s as the result of our preliminary 
hombardment. 

Without J^iving the actual figures of our total 
casualties in killed, missing, and wounded, 
which were intinitcly Ik'Iow the figure for d(*jwl 
alone namt rl in the (lerman ofhcial cnnirn unique, 
it is j>erfeetly certain that, if they really counted 
20tf d<*ad, sev(*n-c*ighths of them were (ierman 
c»)rpst‘s. Moreove*!*, our men brought, back 44 
prisoners.* Instances like th(\se could be 


hostile w^orks south of Armentieres penetrated 
to a considerable depth on a front of about 
600 yards, many casualties being infliett'd on 
the enemy. Near Ypres also and south-east^ of 
that town the British pushed into the hostile 
works on a front, of over a quarter of a mile*. 
Many Germans wnre killed, over 100 prisoners 
taken, bomb-proofs and mining shafts damaged 
and four machine guns taken. There was also 
consid(‘rable artillery activity at different points 
tUong the hostile line. 

Februa.ry 22. An unsuccessful attempt was 
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produced w ithout numb(T, but would only be 
t.edious to the retider. 

On t he 20th. tlie German trenches near Sailly- 
Saillisel, l^a Bass^^e, Messines and Wylschaeto 
w’('re subjcK’ted to a severe bombardment. 
I<"'urther east, bet ween the Oise and the Aisne, 
thcM’c were lively artillery fire and some sue- 
cf^ssful attacks near St. Mihiel, and also at 
Wat twiller, in Alstice. In these days there was 
no severe infantry fighting in the Champagne 
region, but a considerable artillery combat, 
esj)ecially on the 19th round Verdun, and a 
brisk attack on the Barenkopf, near Minister, 
in Alsace. 

February 21 w’as marked by some successful 
British operations during the early morning, and 
daring the day a length of German trench north- 
east of Gueudecourt w'as captured an<l the 

• Rt‘ut<*r cleMpfttoh, published in The Times of Feb. 24. 


made by the Germans to rush the Belgian lines 
near Roodeport, not far from Nieuport. 
Hostile attacks on the east of Vermelles and 
south of Neuvo Chapelle were defeated and the 
enemy lost many men and some prison(?rs 
The artillery activity continued, especially north 
of the Somme and south of Ypres, and there 
was a lively artillery combat on the right bank 
of the Meuse near Pepper Hill. 

February 23. During the night of the 
22nd- 2.3rd the British to the north of Gueude- 
court. captured a hostile trench, some j)risoners, 
and a trench mortar. They also gained ground 
south of Petit Miraurnont, occupying an enemy 
post. There w’as also a successful British raid 
south-east of Souchez, where a number of the 
enemy w^ere killed and his dug-outs damaged. 
German attacks east of Soissons and near 
Bezonvaux were defeated. 
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A French advance south -west of the Malan- 
court Wood and east of Mouilly on tlie hei^rhij^ 
of the Meuse secured a few prisom'rs. Tn tlio 
Vojges a French dolachnient penetrated the 
enemy’s lines north of Seccones. 

It has been seen earli(*r in this cliapter that 
tlie Germans boasted loudly of the t*fhcaey of I he 
])()sitions which tliey had thrown up iiume- 
diatoly behind the line captured by tlie liritish 
on tlie Thiepval-Morval Ridge and on the banks 
of the Ancre. On February 20 the North 


given up gave us a dominating position over the 
country across whicli we now htwi to iwi\anc(\ 
Observations of our airmen showed on 
February 24 that the (Jerman'i Imd hegun tlnwr 
r»‘treat. Tlie ])»»sitions at l*ys, MiraumonI and 
Serre were found to he abandoned, and were 
imrnediati'ly occupied liy our troops. 'Diey 
were retiring, in a.ccorda.nce with their plan, 
to an even sli’onger position Irom which 
wi'. in accordance with onr plan, were in 
due course t(» expel tluMii. T'he mo\’(*ment 
was extollcil as a prodigy of strategi«* <*apa- 
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Gernian Gazette explained that “ for five weeks 
the English have been trying to advance 
their front on the Ancre. . . . The successes 
won beuir no proportion to the expend i tun* of 
strength involved. . . . Kvim neutrals 

say that the English tactics of tla* last few 
W'coks have not had the slightest et'tect on tho 
situation hero, much less on the whole Western 
Krorit, and liavo been in vain.” W e are justified 
in saying, therefore, that the Germans con- 
sidered their position inexpugnable. ^ ct 
while they were thus boasting as to their ability 
to hang on and our inability to go forw ard, their 
higher leaders hiui deton uined to abandon this 
wonderful position and had already eomo to 
this resolution in December, dlie contrast 
between their vapourings and their deeds needs 
no emphasis. We did not undervalue their 
decision ; the occupation of the high ground thus 


bility which could only hav(^ been designed and 
carried out by that military genius llimhai* 
burg. I’he real reason for the rearward move- 
ment was a very simjde one. We luul llirust 
the (Jcnmins back from the ridge from 'rhic‘pvai 
to Morval, and had advanced a coijsideral)l»> 
distanec beyond it. 'Hie ground we thus held 
threatened the rear of the GiTman troiiehes on 
the north side of the Anere ; the G(*rman leaders 
therefore thought it |)nideril to abandt)n the 
wonderfiil line wliieh tliey laid proudly boasted 
would stop a.ll further attack. TUvy left it 
because they had to. 1’hcir own accounts of 
the movement state that “during the si^cond 
half of February the demolished Gta-mau posi- 
tioiis on tlai Anere sector were methodically 
evacuated for strategical reasons.” “ More- 
over. the trenches were so overwhelmed by 
the British fire that they hiul become unten- 
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THE ChAtBAU of COUCY BEFORE ITS DESTRUCTION BY THE GERMANS. 


abl(\” TJioy add that the withdrawal of the 
line was carried out unobserved by tlie British, 
and without loss ! It may here be remarked 
that it is always good strategy to abandon a 
jiosition which cannot bo held. 

Jt is of course common knowledge that 
IViissians fled from Saalfeld, from dena and 
Auerst-edt in 180(i for ** strategic reasons,'’ 
So they did on many occasions under Frede- 
rick the Great, from Kolin in 1757, from 
Jvunersdorf in 1759 ; and later in considerable 
numbers from Ligny in 1815. The future was 
likely to show other instances of this essentially 
German form of high military genius. For 
once the German feels himself beaten he has the 
habit of crumpling up.* 

It is true that the Gennan retreat had not at 
first been remarked. For this there was good 
reason. Tlie hard weather earlier in the year 
had much facilitated the withdrawal of their 
heavy guns and a great deal of stores uruler 
cover of darkness froiti the rearward portions 
of the positions held. Tlien when the more 
visible parts of the retreat were begun the 
misty damp weather hampered oiu’ aviators 

• Altlioiif'h Freiloiick avhh snccosMfiil in the Seven 

^ oai’M V\ Hr this was largely dins to tho inroinpet4'ncy of 
}ns opponents. He won many \'iotories hut suffered 
frequent defeats. I’he eolehratt'ii French writer, (Juibert, 
who wrote at tho end of tho eighteenth century, said of 
him : “ Whervver the Kin^> of Prussia could manu3Uvro 
lie wa.s Huceessful. Almost always when compelled to 
light he Avas lieaten.” {E.s.\ai i^ny^ral He tarfitfuc^ p, 78.) 


and prevented them from carrying out. observa- 
tions, But the retreat was by no means ended 
when it was observed on tho 24th, and from 
that time onwards our troops were in constaul. 
contact with the enemy’s rearguards and a good 
deal of smart fighting look place, without, liow- 
over, stopping the rising tide of British success. 

When the retreat commenced the Germans 
proceeded to loot all they could and ruin all 
they could not carry off. Bank strong-rooms 
w^ere broken open, cash and private securities 
taken as at P^ronne and Roye. They were 
not able to remove all the inhabitants, but they 
removed all the males w'ho could w^ork, and most 
of tho women, especially the young ones, 
leaving but a few half -starved wretches to 
welcome their deliverers. They stole the ex- 
cellent flour provided by the American Helic'f 
Committee for the civilian population, substi- 
tuting for it (sometimes) their own wretched 
stuff. They blew up their mining galleries, 
and ammunition dumps wlien they were not 
able to fire away all the ammunition there, 
they wrecked every tiling they had time to 
wreck, whole villages or single houses, farms, 
and farm implements, trees, orchards, roads 
were all alike destroyed. Whenever tim»‘ 
allowed they carted off valuable furniture and 
ohjets (Tart, If it did not they destroyed or 
burned them. They vented their rage on 
ancient monuments like the Chateau of Coney. 
The famous clock tower of Bapaume was 
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destroyed, the church tower of Trios, tlie oluiroh 
of Achiet-le-Petit demolished ; it\ short, if 
jvny building of note was left, it was sirn| 3 ly 
Ixjoause the CTerinan savages hod not time to 
accomplish their felon work. Cemeteries witli 
their monuments were smas[u?d to atoms, even 
1 ho vaults of the detvd were not res[)et*ted. 'riu'y 
were frequently broken oj>en, the eotlius hurst 
asunder, and the very corpses torn from them. 

Tho arraugeineuts for the rotrtuit w(T(h well 
considered. It was covered by a series <>£ 
securely ensconced infantry posts amj)Iy eu' 
(lowed wnth machine-guns. Tlu^se posts were 
c(jmposed of specially selected troot^s who \\('r<( 
in* constant communication with the- main 
br^dies of the roargiiards covering the retreating 
columns. 'Fhey were instruct(Ml to hold out 
to the last moment possible, and could be, and 
were su|)ported when it w-as necessary to gain 
time by a more powerhil resist anc(*, hy 
str*Migthoning detachments. Not unfrcrpicntly 
comiter-attacks were uhcmI to delay our advanc- 
ing troops, and ©very device was employed to 
check the latter. There were mines eraftily 
(u)nstrncted to go off when trodden on or firt‘d 
by a trip wire, and bombs placed in positions 
where tliey would explode on being touehecl. 


Numerous snipers wen* left behind, but I he 
end of (liese was a slu>rt shrift wh(‘n they w('r(' 
eaught. 

lehruary 24. 'riu' eiuMny on the 24th left 
many important ]>ositious on both banks of 
the Ancre. I1 k( Hritisli progressed south and 
south-east of Mirauinont on a front of a inih% 
atid ent(‘red IVtit Mirauinont. 

More t(i tlu' iKH’tli of tb(^ Somln(^ fighting the 
Cermans took a British post w(^st of Lens, 
blit W(*re at <niee <lriv(‘ii out by a count (T- 
attack. Tberi' was (‘onsidi'ralile mutual artil- 
lery aetiv’ity at intervals during tlu' nigbt» of 
tlu' 2.lrd 24th, and on the 24th on both banks 
of the SoimiKs south -w'l^st of Arras, and south 
ot \pres. A Ih’itish raid w’a.s also sneeessful 
(uist ol \'i('rslraat (south of Vpn's) on a front of 
otMt yards ; .'>5 prisoners and oji(( iiuu'hine-gnii 

wcire enptured, and siweral diig-onts, a mine* 
shaft, and thret^ machiiK'-giins w'(T(» ik^stroytMl. 

Fehrnary 20 . During tlu' t wi'iity-fonr hours 
to 9 ]).m. tho (‘iieiny e(»ntinued to yi«']d ground 
along th(» Anere. Meeting with little oppo- 
sition, small bo(li(‘s of Hritish troops pushed 
forward (>n a wide front, and by the eviaiiiig 
the enemy’s first system of defeuec's from the 
north of (hiondeeonrt to w(*st of Serre, inchid- 
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irif? Luisi^nliof fann, Warlericourt-EGueourt, 
Pys, Miraiimont, Bcaiirogard l^ovec-ot and 
S(*m? ill f)nr possession. Some opposition 
vviis ofTered botli witli niachino-gun and artil- 
lery fire, but these being appropriately met 
aehievod no sueeess, and inflicted but little 
loss on our troops. 

During the previous night the Ib'itish gained 
a footing in the enemy’s positions east of 
Armentieres, but a hostile raiding party whieli 
reached the British tnaiohes north-east of 
Ypres early on the morning of the 2rjth, under 
cover of a lieavy bombardment, was imme- 
diately drivcai out with loss. 

"I'fh) French nuyle sev^eral successful raids 
during the niglit of the 241 h- 25th in the Forest 
of Apremunt (south-east of 8t. Mihiel) an<l 
north of Ihulonvillers ; and on the ev'ening of 
the 25th into the German lint' near Villo-sur- 
Tourbe (Ghampagnt'). The French artillery 
was active in the region t^f the Mort Homme, 
on the left bank of tht) Meuse, but elsewhere 
w'as not vigorous. 

'Iho German resistance now’ began to tighten 
up as tliey reached the strong secondary line 
of ilefence, which ran from a point in the Le 
Transloy-Loupart line due west of J^oaulencourt, 
passing in front of TJgny-Thilloy and Lo 
Barque to the southern defences of Loupart 
VVotxl. 

'Die advance of the tw'o firevious days was 
continued on the 26th on both banks of the 
Ancre. Our line extended over a front of 


about eleven miles from east of Giieudecourt to 
south of Gommecourt, and to a ilepth of twf) 
miles tlirough the old Gerrniin front. The British 
had reached the outskirts of Lo Barque, Irl#s, 
and Puisieux-au-Mont. 

'J’he British raided the German trenches 
north of Arras and captured some prisoners, 
and < I unrig the night of the 25th- 26th, w est of 
Monchy-au-Bois aiul wa'st of Lens, and here 
also prisoiu'rs were taken. Dining the day 
hostile artillery was more active than usual 
south of the Somme and south of Y|)rea. The 
British dealt effectively with the German guns 
and positions at a number of points. Thi're 
was also a reawakening of hos}iilities on ttie 
Belgian front, where a considerable bombing 
engagement took place at Stienstraete ami 
Het Sas both on the 24th and 26th. 

Tho French artillery destroyed GeriUari 
organizations in Belgium in the region of the 
Dunes, and to the east of the Malancourt 
Wood (Verdun front). There was also a suc- 
cessful French attack on a German salient 
north of Tahure. 

Tho next day (Feb. 27) the British made 
further progress north and south of tho An<*re, 
having captured Le Barque during tho previous 
night. They occupied lagny, and established 
IhemseKes in the w estern and northern defences 
of Puisieux-au-Mont, driving the Germans into 
their last stronghold round the church and 
extending our front close up to Gommecourt. 

A very successful raid w’as made east of 
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Annentioros, on a front of 900 yards. Our 
troops penetrated to the tliird line of German 
<l()fonces and did much damage^ ami damaged 
severely tlie enemy’.s works. Aiiotlic'r 
British raid took place south-west of Lens, 
whore dug-outs and macliine-gim omplace- 
ineiits were destroyed. Artillery tictivity con- 
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THE CHATEAU OF GOMMEGOURT. 

tinued on both sitles north and south of the 
{Soniine. 

ill the Champagne district aii<l also in the 
Vosges there wero a lively fire of artillery arid 
some successful Fn^nch raids. The German 
official cortununlfiuSU^v this date runs as follows: 

Niiinerous ultiifks wero hukIo by tlie liritish on our 
iront botwciMi Ypres and the Soinrr.e, but in one only 
wore tiioy Miiceessfid in renebiny onr trenfhe.s. I ho 
enemy who ontorotl our lino.s oast of .Arras was I'opulsotl 
by a countcr-al laeU, lu a few sectors only the artillery 
tiro was heavier than usual. 

iOveniiif; Koport : At a lew points of tliu Westom front 
there was liv'cly figlilinjr activity at inter\'»ls. 

Thus it will be seen the British advance 
’Mid the German retreat were equally ignorerl 
in the information issued to the German (icopic. 

'J''he British advance continiuMl, and during 
the night of the 27th.28th they occupied Gom- 
I nocourt, pushing forward a thousand yards to 
the north-east of this village* On the morning 
of the 28th the Briti.sh stormed a section 
of enemy trencli north-east of Sailly-Saillisol, 
and took a niachino-gnn and 85 prisones^. 
'I'hey fllso took Tilloy and c-oniplcted the capture 
of Puisieux -ail -Mont, together with the trimcJi 
systems adjoining them, f^ritish raids in the 
neighbourhood of Clcry jcacheil the enemy s 
second line, and some prisom^rs were taken. 
OoiuTnecourt was one of the points which we 
failed to hold in the attack of July 1, 1910. It 


liad been taken by some of the T.ondon Balta- 
lions, who ludd on grimly till an o\ ••rwlielming 
artillery fire eompclb'd them to fall hack. 

During the month of lA'hruary the British 
had captured 2,lll.‘l (b rmaii ]»risoncrs, including 
Jt) officers and many guns and niailiiiu*-guns. 
Iht^y had gaint'd or had had ahandoiaul t«) 
them Ligny, 'riulloy, Le Banpie, Wurh'iieourt, 
J’ys, Miraumont, Petit Miraumout, Grand* 
coiu’t, Puisienx-au-.Mont, Serre and (hunme* 
court. 

Some lime late in Fehruary tiu' British hu.d 
tak(‘n over a considcrahle portion of the lino 
hitherto hold liy the I’Viuich, and our [lositiou 
was extended to Koye, making the total 
length of our front 120 miles. 

INTareh I. Tin* Germans coritiiUK'd tlieir 
retreat follow(‘d by the British. But the ad- 



A CAPTURED GERMAN TRENCH 
IN GOMMBCOURT. AND THE RUINS OK 
THE CHURCH. 


vance was limitcnl lo a hr<-t«l*h ol on.'-aii<1-a- 
lialf iniN's and tn a dc'pth of (iOO yards. Soul h 
of Souclieis and also north-oivst of Givonoliy- 
La Basst^e, British raiding |)artios ciitond tlio 
German trenches and took .some prisoners. 
On the other liand hostile raidirij? parties 
during the night of Fehruary 28-Mar<!h 1 
entered the British lines near Ahlaincourt and 
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Kancoiirt and captured a few prisoners, hut 
were soon drivt'M back. There was considerable 
artillery activity about Ypres.* 

During the iiight (March 1) and the next 
day tlu^re were several small encounters on the 
French front in the Argomii? and the Cham- 
pagne and some artillery fii’c, but notliing of 
special note. 

Tilt! next day the British further progressed 
north of the VVarlencourt.-Faucourt road and 
north-west of Puisieux-au-Mont. The German 


defeated. Tliere was still a considerable 
amount of German artillery available against 
our front line, as was shown by the battering 
of Sailly-Saillisel, and by way of diversion 
against Armen ticres and Ypres. * 

On MarcJi 3 the enemy displayed a little 
more energy in his resistance to the British 
fKlvance, throwing aw^ay quite uselessly in 
fruitk?ss counter-attacks the lives of many of 
his men. Thus an attempt against our position 
north-east of Gueudecoiirt was sto|)ped by 



BOOTY FROM TILLOY. 


^Official photograph. 


n'arguards made several counter - attacks 
against British advancetl positions, notably 
north-east of Gueudecfourt and north-west of 
Ligny-Thilloy, but all were repulsed. The 
captures on the An(*ro in these encounters were 
128 prisoners, three machine-guns, and four 
tnmch mortars. Nor were our troops idle. 
Along other parts of our line they raided the 
German trenches near Angre, Calonne, and 
north-east of Loos and took some prisoners. 
A raid made on our trenches during the night 
l8t-2nd south-east of Koclincourt wtis easily 

* U will hi* reinenilMiroil that our Ypres lino formed 
a Fjdiont projecting; into the CJerman lines, aiul it will 
Imi easily understood that it was noco-ssary to koop onomy 
positions thoro under firo to dainage. thorn as much as 
possible and check any tondoncy to assault our works. 
1 fence the froquont allusion to artillery activity in this 

ri'iiion. 


artillery barrage and rifle fire. The Germans, 
however, rushed two British posts north-west 
of Roye. The British made further jorogress 
north of Puisieux-au-Mont and east of Gommo- 
coiirt, and their line was fvdvanced on a front 
of nearly five miles for about 400 yards, the 
relatively small distance being due to the 
stubborn resistance of the enemy. A hom))ing 
attack drove tJie British out of a trench east of 
Sailly-Saillisel, but an immediate counter- 
attack soon recovered the ground lost. A 
somewhat energetic attempt on the British 
line east of Givenchy-La Bass(^ was also stopped. 

In the morning of March 4 the British at- 
tacked and captured the enemy’s front and 
support lines cost of Bouchavesnes, four miles 
north of P^ronne, on a front of 1,200 yards, 
taking 173 prisoners and three machine-guns. 
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During the day the O.^nnans rnado several 
eounter-attacks, all unsuccessful. East of 
(lominecourt the enemy also yielded ground, and 
iljo British gained an average depth of 1,200 
yards on a two-mile front. The toll of 
prisoners was 190, with live machine-guns 
Mjul two trench mortars. 

On the French front there were many minor 
('iigagements and a considcTalde artillery 
struggle at in((M*vals along the whole lino, 
including Alsace. 


oneviiy in region of (lio Ciuiriorc's A\'oo(l 
incroasotl in int.-nsi(y, aiul at 4 p.in, a violont, 
ttltack was ina<l<' on a front, of about two miles 
la'twwn tlioCliainbrelles Karin anil Bezonvanx. 
Between tlie Canrieres Wood and Be/nnvaux 
n^ieated enemy elTorls failed, but norlli of the 
wood the enemy naiiied a foothold in a part of 
the Fmneh front trenelies ; all I, is allemiHs to 
penetrate into the wood itself a ere ivpiilsed 
with heavy lo.sses. arid a vitioroiis Kreiteh 
eoiiiiter-ii.ltaelv the next day thrust hliii baek 







SCENE IN CAPTURED TILLOY. 


lOlfitial phutufiraph. 


On IMarch 5 hostile forces, probably from 
the Gorman rearguard, endeavoured to stop 
our advance by an attack on the ijosition near 
nouchavesnos which vve had won (he day 
h.'Tore, but were repulsed, losing souk? prisoners, 
Ea.st of Gommecourt the British estabJislud 
themselves firmly on tlie positions cap- 
tured the previous day. Again round Arras 
Ihero were successful British raids, and 
forty-two prisoners and one machinc-gun 
were taken. 

During the night of the Ith otli several 
successful little French attacks took placti 
north-west of Tracy-le-Val, and in the Avocourt 
Wood, near Troyon, and some twenty jjrisoners 
were taken. On the right bank of the Meuse the 
bombardment carried out on the 4tli by tlie 


fr(‘m a part of the line he htul seized north of the 
Caurieres Wood. 

The n(‘xt day the British er)nt inurd their 
advance nortli-west of Iries and north of 
Piiisieux-au-Mont. Kast of Iloiieliavesnes they 
raided the enemy’s trenches. The enemy then 
massed his troops for a counter-attack on tlm 
trenches f'aptiired from liim in that section on 
Fehruary 1, hut was di.sjxTsed by the British 
artillery fire. 

On the Kn^neh front the fighting eontinued 
north of the (.’aurieres Wood, the (Jermans 
endeavouring to expel thc^ Freneli from the 
portions of the Irenclu's they had reeajtt tired on 
the 5th. But all the Genurm efforts failed under 
the French lire and counter-strokes. In the 
region north of Douaiimont the artillery 
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struggle ooutinued, And there were small 
infantry engagements at intervals along the 
whole line down to Alsjwe. 

Between the Oise and the Aisne French shell 
fire battered the German defences to the north- 
west of Moulin-sous-Toiivent and north of 
Autreche, demolishing many of their dug-outs. 
On the right bank of the Meuse there were 
violent artillery actions all along the Cham- 


brette-Bezonvaux front. There was also inter- 
mittent cannonacling and considerable aerial 
activity on both sides. 

During the 24 liours March 6-7 there was 
no change in the situation. The British 
artillery silenced hostile batteries which were 
shelling Ypres, and also bombarded the enemy 
trenches west of Messincs. 

Between the Oise and the Aisne the French 
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carried out a sueoessfvil raid against the enemy’s 
trenches at Quenneviorcs. In the Argonms near 
the Four-de-Petris, t>iey blew up a mine and 
(^ciipied the crater. There were some iinsuee»*.ss- 
ful German infantry attacks north-east ()f 
Flircy, at the Jiois Bonchot (north of ,St. Mihiel) 
and in the direction of Amniertzwiller. On tlu> 
Verdun front the Frencli batteries obtaincHi 
some success on the northern outskirts of the 
Malancovirt AVood. In the E| targes Wood also, 
the German organizations were effectively 
bombarded. Lively artillery figliting took [dace 
in the sectors of Maisons-de-Chami)agne and 
J^mbennenie. 

* During tl^^ night of the 71 h we iiuule a 
successful foray near Biaclies, and t he (h*rmans 
raided our front trenches near Chaulnes and 
south of Arras. In both of thes<^ cases the 
attac'king side took a few priKoners. A little 
further progress was mad(‘ l)y the British up the 
Ancro Valley. 

Tho Frencli on March 8 won an important 
success, despite snowstorms whieh iiiaile the 
movement diflicult. They ndook th(' great(*r 
part of the salient captured by the enemy on 
February .15 between the Buttc-d(?-Mesnil and 
Maisons-de-Champagne. Tho German position 
had liere a front of 1,050 yards and a depth of 
from 770 yards. Later in tlie tlay the enemy 
intule a counter-attack on the left of this 
section, but was re|)iilsed \n ith boavy loss after 
Jill obstinate struggle. The Kreneh took l.'iti 
prisoners. On the left bank of the Meuse the 
French artillery wreekt'd tho (jierman works 
between Hill 301 and the Avocourt Wmod. 

North of Wulverghern, on March 9, after a 
lieavy bombardment on the previous evening' 
the enemy launched five raids against the 
British trenches and repeated the attack with 
four parties early on the 9th. fn each case only 
one party effected an entrance ; th<? enemy l(*tt 
some prisoners hut captured a few British. 
Soutli of Biaches the British forced t heir way 
into tho German front line, damaged dug-outs, 
and brought back some prisoners add two 
mtWihine-guns. 

The French still progressed in the Cham- 
pagne, taking more trenches north of tla? n)ad 
from the Butte do-Mesnil to Maisons-de-Cham- 
pagno. Tho Germans inatle tlirec dctcTinincd 
attachLS against the latter |)oint, endeavouring 
to retake the positions the Fn ncli luul won 
the day before, but all were defeated witli 
heavy loss. Our Ally captured in the fighting 
of the 8th and 9th over 170 prisoners. At 


\ai*ous other points, near (i’ajx'aii to ilu' south 
of Koyi‘, in the Vt'rthm region, jiiid north -t‘ast 
of Soissons, thorc wen- raiils on tlu* Ge rman 
trenches nr patr(»! ciu*onn(crs wlhch yicldrd 
some advantage to the Kreneh. 

Marcli I0.._1’he villag,> of Irles hn-ined ,i 
saliimt in front of tin* bo TriUisloy-b(Mipa»*t, 
line, with which it was coniieetiMl by strong 
trendies with formidable* wire entanglements 
in trout of them. It wiis ne(*i‘ssai\ to (wipture 
tliis position, which stood out from it like a 
large ravelin flanking tlu' be 'rraiisloy-bouparl 
line, lu'fon* tlie latter could itself l>e dealt with. 
For the new attack it w’as necessary to bring 
up heavy guns and much ammiinition, which 
again involvi'd a gnMit deal of preparatory 
work in tlie shape of roa<l making. I'his took 
time, and a we(*k [)si.ssi‘d hefon* all was ready. 
Mea.nwhile our oiieratioiis were limited to the 
estahlislinu'iit ol ;Mlvan(M‘d posts wliidi w«miU1 
siTvc as suj>porting points for the great atlaek, 
and then* was, of course*, the iisiim-I bombard 
nu'nt, wliich gn'W’ in inti'iisity as guns and 
shells wire luujied up on tho front. 'reai<*l\ 
w'as also k(*pt with the eii(*my, who still clung 
on to this |)art of the* tield. 

AVhen the day of attar’k arriv<*d, March It), 
our troops weait forwanl an hour hebire sunrise*. 
They wc*r(' coin|>let<‘ly suc(*essful in tlu'ir 
assault, fhe wHtok* of thci enemy works round 
Irles ami tJi(‘ village} itse‘lf \ve*n* e-aplure'd, aiiel 
an lulvanee maeli> eiver a fre)nt of tlire-'e* mile*s. 
Four 1re*m*h mealars, 15 inadiino-guiiH and 
289 prisemers we*re* tak<*n. 'I’he* British le)sse*s 
we*re le^ss than the} inimheT ol the e’lieiny 
capturtHl. It was a w’e*ll-[)lanmel and well- 
earrie-d-out operatieai, wdueh h»id the* most 
coiiif)le*te siieee*ss. 

In the* Champagne, during tin* night ejf the 
9th -lot h, there was eihst inate* fighting eai semio 
points of the fre)rit l)etwee*n the* Butte‘-do- 
Mesnil and the Maiseins-ele-Champagm*, tho 
Germans trying to re*e*ap1ure tho trendies 
taken by the Kre'iich, wliei finally he at them hae k 
and maele* seime* further |)rogr<\ss. On tlio 
right e>f this se‘e*tiori the* German attempts were 
stopped l)y the' Knmdi tire. Similarly, on the 
right bank eif the* Me*iise*, the- ( iiTinans attae*ke*d 
the treme-lies re-take*n by the* Kre*ndi mirth eif 
(he (.’auriiTcs weioeb 9’he*y we*re eventually 
defeated, altlienigh »».( first ttie'v liael managerd 
tei gain a feieiting. bater in thf* day the*re*- was 
heavy artillery lire about St. J lilaire*-!e (lrand 
and Maisons-de-Champagne. In the} re'giems of 
L«»ssigny, Canny-sur-Mctz, and in the AVoevre, 
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CANADIANS MAKING A ROAD OVER CAPTURED GROUND. 


nortli of the liois de Jury, there wore successful 
Froiicli raids. 

March 11. — During the night of the 10th- 
llth, west and north-west of Lens, hostile 
troo|)s massing for attack were crushed by the 
British artillery before tliey could advance. 
In the area south of Arras, and near Arinen- 
t lores anJ Ypres, thero was considerable 
artillery activity during tho previous night 
and on tJie day of the 11th. J7ie l.,e Transloy- 
Louparti line of Gen nan works was heavily 
sli(>lled l)y our artillery. This was so effectively 
<lone tliat tho enemy was obliged to abandon 
his trenches and fall back on his third 
defence syst(>m, which extended from lloc- 
(juigny hy Bapaume to Ablainzeville, parallel 
to and in rear of the line thus given up. The 
retreat involved the abandonment of Gr^villers 
and Loupart, which* were promptly occupied 
by our troops, and preparations were at onco 
begun for ati attack on the German third line 
of defence. 

At Nouvron thf're was groat artillery activity 
on both sides. On both banks of the Meuse 
there was some artillery action, and an attempt 
of Germans oii the French lines near l^ezonvaux 
was defeated. On the right bank of the Meuse, 
in the region of Bezonvaux, another enemy 
attempt also came to naught ; on the left bank, 
in the Forges sector, the French caiTied out a 
destructive fire against the Gern\an organiza- 
tions, and blew u|) an ammunition dep6t. On 
tho rest of tho front there was an intermittent 
cannonade, especially lively in the sectoi*s of 
Maisoris-de-Champagno and Navarin. 


During tho night of March 11-12 the British 
improved thoir position near Bouchavesnes. The 
enemy I renchos were entered by British patrols 
at some other points in this region, and a few 
prisoners were taken. South of Arras thcTo 
was a successful British raid. Along the whoU* 
British line from Ypres to the South the artillery 
fire on both sides Avas most energetic. 

The French, in the afternoon, again attacke<l 
the Gorman positions to thew'cstof Maisons-de- 
Ghampagno ; they carried all tho enemy tronch('s 
on a front of 1,000 yarrls, capt ured Hill 185, and 
entered the works on its northern slope, taking 
100 j)risoner,s. By this advance they regained 
all the ground they had lost in February. A 
violent counter-attaek made by the Germans in 
the evening was driven back by the French Hrc. 
There were also some suecessful French raids. 
On both banks of tlie Meuse, near Avocoiirt, 
Douaiimont, and St. Mihiel, there w'as consider- 
able artillery activity and the German bom- 
bardment paid special attention f o Soissons. 

Tho next day the enemy abandoned three and 
a half miles of his main defensive line along the 
forward crest of the ridge west of Bapaiune. 
The advancing British troops, following on the 
enemy’s rearguards, drove them back another 
mile and occupied tho village of Or^villers and 
loupart Wood. East and north-east of Oomrne- 
court, they also made further progress towards 
Bucquoy and Essarts. In tho preceding night a 
German detachment succeeded in reaching the 
British trenches south -w^est of Neuve Chapel le 
and took a few prisoners. The Gennarm made 
another and unsuccessful effort to regain Hill 
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185. but were unable to turn out the French from 
the ground they had won. Later in the day 
the Germans made two violent counter-attacks 
a^irist the works capt urcd by the French on t he 
left of the line betwetm Mesnil and Maisons-de- 
Champagne, but failed to penetrate the French 
trenches. The figlit was, howevt^r, a severe one, 
and betwe*en Hill 185 and M ai sons -de Cham- 
pagne the struggle continued throughout the 
night and resulted in the French capturing some 
moro German trenches. 

During the night of the 1 3th- 14th the British 
raided the enemy s trenches cast of Armen- 
lieres. Next. day, north of the valley, 

tlfo British ac^aneed on a front of over one and 
a half miles south-west and west of Bapaiime. 
South of Aehi(>>t-le-Petit further progress wi\s 


served ivs sectaid lines to stop our troops if 
they succeeded in penetrating. It was plain 
that the Germans liked loss and less their 
position in the salient Ix^twern Arra-s and he 
Transloy, as eaeli furtlier advance of iho 
•Britisli threatened more a.iul more to turn 
their l(‘ft flank there. It was a.l.so evident, as 
their preparations sln)\v(‘d. that they bad in 
mind an eventual evacuation of the great<‘r 
salient north-west of Ulieims laMwiMsi .\rras 
md the valley of the Aisne. 

Th<? vvhol(» enemy front south of Arras hml. 
therefore, h(‘en constantly watched for the lirst 
indicaticais of any im|)orfant rearward move- 
ment of the Germans, and on March 14 our 
patrols found that parts of their trt‘nehes in the 
neighbourhood of St. Pic'rre-X'aast Wood had 
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atso rmuio on a front of 2,(>()0 yards arul south- 
woat of E.ssarts they took 1.000 yards of th<^ 
enemy’s trenches. In the neighbourhood of 
Maisons-de Champagne the Frericli continued to 
make progress notwithstanding tlu? German 
resistance. 

Earlier in the month certain indications luwl 
shown the British General Headquarters that 
the Gt^rman retreat would lie further extended. 
It was also ascertained that the enemy was pre- 
paring another line of defence farther back, 
which issued from hia original defences near 
Arrew and ran back in a soutli-e»\Hterly direction 
8on\e twelve miles to Qu6ant and thence west 
of Cambrai towards St. Quentin. Thi.s main 
line, known as the Hindenburg Line, was sufi- 
ported by several switches, or flat loops, which 


been abandoned. Our Irfxips were tlicrcfore 
sent forward, and during th(^ night- and tie* next 
day took poss(*ssi(m of thc^ western edge of thr^ 
wockI, whieh was coin])letely occupied (except 
for the n«>rth-eastern ."«»rner), as w’c*ll as the 
western half of the Moislains Wo<»d, and the 
German front trenelies as far jis the northern 
outskirts of Sailly-Saillis<*l. Furtlier information 
from t h(* front, led Kield Marshal Haig to believe 
that th(^ retnnit was bectoming geruTal south 
of the Somiiu*, as tin* en<*my’s line* was no longi*r 
held in foree, l)Ut only by rearguard detach- 
ments. 

The retreat, which had originally been limited 
to some 12 miles, was now d(*v<4oping into a 
wide movement measiiring 70 miU^s as the 
crow flies from Arras to the nr)rth of Soissons. 
Along the line of trenches abandoned it was 
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some 120 miles. Tlftig therefore issued orders 
for H genertil advance on March 17 on fclie 
whole front from the south of Arras to the 
Hoyo Road. As the Germans retreated, 
Brit ish and French trod on their heels. 

Little resistance was at first offered by 
hostile rearguards, ami where it took j)lace it 
was soon overcome. By the evening of the 
17th Chau hies and Bapaume had l^cen 
captured. The lattiM* town luvl been com- 
pl(?tely sacked, firivato houses and public 
buildings destroyed, everything of value carried 
off or burnt. Our front detachments penetrated 
far into t he enemy’s positions from Daincry to 
Monchy au Bois. The French, who had 
accompanied us in the advance, imuie equally 
rapid firogrc'ss. 

During the night of the l()th-17th north of 
the Aurt^ they advanced on a front of more 
than 12 miles and a deptli which at certain 
points was over two and a hn.lf miles. VV^est of 
Maisons dt* (’hampagne they also made sub- 
stantial progress and ca[)tur(‘d several port ions 
of trt^nches. On the l7tJi, in the last-named 
sector and in the direction of Auberive, a lively 
artillery struggle was ke]jt up. On the whole 
front between Andechy and th(^ Oiso the 
enemy, refusing battle, abandoned the lines 
which he hivd been holding for more than two 
yt^ars. The French advanced dotaclunents 
entered Roye, close after the Gennan rear- 
guard, and found about 800 of the civil inhabi- 
tants left behind by the Gennans, who had 


not time to remove them. North-east of 
Lassigny the French reached at several points 
the Roye-Noyon road. In Champagne, in tlu^ 
region of Maisons-do-Champagne, and on yie 
right bank of the Mouse in the Chambrettes 
and Bois-de-Cauri^res sectors, there were some- 
what violent artillery otdions. On the left 
bank of the Meuse, in the Avocomt region, the 
French artillery severely bombarded the Gor- 
man lines. 

March 18. — During the night of the 17th -18th 
two enemy raiding parties reac?hed thca British 
trenches east of Vennelles. The British and 
French cavalry occupied Nesle.* Our men 
took Poronne and Mont Quentin *to 

the noi‘th of P6ronne. Pressing back tln^ 
enemy’s rearguards, they establLshed t hemselves 
along th(5 western bank of the Somme from 
Peromie as far as Kpcnancourl- to a depth uj) to 
10 miles, on a front of approximately 4r» miles 
from the south of Chaiilnes to the n(‘ighbour* 
hood of Arras. During this period, in additi(»n 
to the towns above mentioned, they gained 
possession of over 00 villages. North of 
Peronne ecjuaily good progress was made, and 
by the evening our troops entered the German 
trenches known as the Beugny-Ypres Lim*, 
beyond which lay open country as far as the 
Bindenburg Line. Boatirains, on the left of 
om* advance, was captmed after a short 
resistance. 

The bridging of the Somme at Brie, which 
The Fronoh cavalry joined the British at Nrslc. 



CHAULNBS. phoktnp*- 



tee times HisTorn of the wah. 


•was commenced on tlio morning of the igth, 
was a most important work for tlie aflvanco of 
our troops. It formed a good example of tlie 
imturo of the obstacles which were met with 
and of the rapidity witli whicli they wen- over- 
come. Si.x gaps had to be bridged iktoss the 
canal and river, some of them of considerable 
width and over a swift llowing stream. 'I'he 
work was carried out night and day and was 
exiH:uted in three stages. By K) p.m. <,i, the 
18th tlie first stage, f(jotl)ridges for infantry, 
was (-ompleted. 'J'he second stage, medium’ 
type bridges for liorse transport and cavalry, 
was finished by 5 a.m. on .March 21), ami by 
2 [).m. on Mtii-ch 28, four and a half days after 


<v.Toss, the river tmlll,- was practi.-alh 
continuous. 

TIu' iMvncli also imulf* .siTious 
whole of the ground comprised betw. 


'I'lu 
on tJioii 





they had been begun, the third stage, heav}’^ 
bridges capable ot taking all forms pf trafllic. 
Iiad taken the place of the lighter type. Medium 
t3rpe deviation bridges were constructed as the 
heavy bridges were commenced, so that, 
from the time the first bridges were thrown 


ROYE: LE QUARTIER DE I/AVKE. 

Above, a broken bridge at Roye ; below, the 
Place de THotel de Ville. 

old lines and the Roye-Noyori roa<l frorii 
Damory to the Lagny came into their possession 
for a length of throe and a half inil<*s north-west 
of Hoye, and to eight miles south-east of it. 
The enemy’s rearguards were unable to cheek 
the pursuit, which was continued to the north 
of the Noyon road. Between the Aiire and 
the Aisne, on a front of over 35 miles, the French 
advance continuecl during the day. To tlie 
north of the Aiire their eavalry threw out 
patrols from Neslo towards the Somin(», which 
engaged the enemy rearguards. ^To the north- 




ORCHARD DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS. 


oast of Lassigny, up to the evening of t he 18th, 
the French had made an advance of over 12 
niiles in depth in the direction of Ham. Further 
to the south their cavalry and supporting de- 
tachments, following the valley of the Oise 
occupied Noyon about 10 a.m. Between the 
Oise and Soissons t he whole of the first German 
line as well as the villages of Carlepont, Morsain* 
Nouvron, and Yingre fell into their hands ; they 
a' so gained a footing on the plateau to the north 
of Soissons and occupied Crouy. 

On the left bank of the Meuse the Germans, 

o 

after a violent bombardment of the Avocourt- 
Mort Homme front, launched a powerful atttvek 
in the evening against the French positions 
there ; on the greater part of this front the 
German assault was stop|>ed by artillery and 
machine-gun fire before reaching the French 


lines, but in the direction of Hill 304 and on 
the edge of the Avocourt Wood parties of th<' 
enemy succeeded in penetrating them on a 
front of about 200 yards. Lively hand-to-hand 
fighting occurred, ending in the repulse of the 
enemy from nearly the whole of the position 
ho had taken. 

The pursuit of the enemy continued on the 
10th, the British cavalry and advanced guards 
driving back the enemy’s covering forces. Tlie 
ground gained extended to a depth of from 
two to eight miles, and 40 more villages fell 
into our hands. By the evening our troops 
held the line of the Somme from Canizy to 
P6ronne, and our cavalry and infantry patrols 
hail crossed the river at many points. North 
of P6ronne our infantry had reached the lino 
Bussu, Barastre, Vein, St. Leger, Beaurain®, 
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THE FIRST MEN TO CROSS THE SOMME NEAR PERONNE. 

The photograph shows the approach to the temporary bridge. 
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while the cavalry was in contact with the enemy 
iit Nurlu, Bertincourt, Noreiiil and Henin-sur- 
Cojeul. 

The next day a considerable force of infantry 
and cavalry crossed to the east of the Somme. 
A line of cavalry outposts, with infantry sup- 
l)orting them, was established from Mus, 
tlirough Knrlu, Hancoiu-t to Clermaiiie, where 
our right joined the Franch left. Moreliies, to 


laid waste, the fruit trees cut down. Numerous 
villages had been burned to the ground, the 
roatls cut at many points, and all the bridges 
destroyed. The inhabitants, without shelter 
and food, were fed by the iKivancing French 
troops. 

1 he Prench also advaiu'ed b(*yond llam and 
Chminy and occupie^l a large number of 
localities between those two towns. 1’heir 


' \ 
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SCENE IN NESLE: BRITISH ENGINEERS BRINGING UP PONTOONS TO BRIOGE 

THE RIVER. 


the north and on the left of our line, was also 
(iccupied. 

During the night of the I8th-ll)th the Frtuich 
vivnguards kept in touch with the enemy ami 
continued their advance without a stop. 
East of Nesle they reached the Ifam-Neslo 
railway line at several points. Nortli of 
Noyon they occupied Guiscard and pushed out 
patrols along the national road of St. Quentin. 
East of the Oise they captured the second 
German position. Tlie niuuber of French 
townships freed from the invader since the 
advance began now reached a liundred. Many 
of these liad boon treated with the iwnal 
bestial Gorman methods, and all had been 
swept clear by pillage. The country had been 


cavalry, operating to the north of Ham, 
captured a convoy moving towards St. Qia^ntin. 
To the south of Chauny their d(5tachments 
romdied the lino of the Ailctle, and Soissons 
w-as entirely rclieverl from emnny pressure. 

On the left bank of tho Meuse the French 
recaptured the remaining portions of tho 
trencho.s which the enenny gained on the 18t h. 

On the 20th, in spite of bad weather, the 
British again jirogressed along the greater 
part of their front of advance south of Arras, 
and 14 more villages WHjre cleared of the 
enemy. South of Arras an attempted enemy 
count or -at tack was driven off by nuichine-gun 
fire. This was evidently intended to delay the 
British at tho point wliich formed the pivot 
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f)ii which the Cennan left was being wheeled 
back. 

Tlie French made some slight progress anti 
always iiiairitained contact with the enemy. 
The advance became harder by reason of the 
destruction of all ways of communication and 
of the bad weather. 

'J’he rapid advance of the Hritish liad also 
made it more and more difficult to maintain 
the cf)mmunicat ions at tht) pitch rerpiired for 
the propt'i* supply of the trt)ops, ami tliis alone 
rendtavd it iu?ccssary to proc(*ed sornewliat 
more sUavly. ^lortiowr, tlu^ witle belt of 
dev^astated ground nortli of IVTonne afforde»l 
great difllicultit^s to the movenu'nts of guns 
tind trans|)ort. To the south of this point the 
(Germans Jiad destroy('d all the bri<lges over 
the Somme, an<l the riv'cr thus formed a very 
consideral>le obstacle. The (h'rmans as they 
fell back gained the advantage of intact- 
communications an<l more concentrated forces. 
They poss(*ssed a new str(jng lino of fortitica* 
lions from which they might emerge for 
count erst rokes should op|)ortunity offer. 
Plainly, therefore, further preparations were 
necessary before wo could advanc(‘ again with 
vigour. Es]iecially was it necessary to bring 


up the heavy guns to batter the new German 
works before they could be assaulted, and our 
lino north of the Bapaumo-Cambrai road 
between Noreuil and Neiivillo-Vittisse mkvs 
within three miles of the Hindenburg line, 
which entered the old Gorman front at Tilloy- 
les-MotHaines. 

It was further necessary to construct suc- 
cessive lines of defence as we advnmced which 
would s(Tve to rally our troops if pressed back 
and stem any German counter-attack. All 
tliese points wore duly attended to, but they 
all took time. 

To llie north of Die Somme the Frciieli 
cavalry pushed forward as far? as the out- 
skirts of Iloupy, about tiv^e miles from St. 
Quentin. To the north-east of C-luuiny tluMi* 
infantry occupied * Tergnicr and crossed tJu* 
St. Quentin canal after lively skirmishes with 
enemy detachments. Speaking geiit‘rall\% 
howev’cr, the pursuit had 1)een productive of 
but very slight losses to the pursuers. In th(j 
evening the French Ctirriod the Chateau do 
Savrieunois, east of Ham, and tlio v^illage of 
Jussy, in spite of a spirited defence by the 
^I'lrrison. South of Chauny they oeeupied the 
general line of the Ailette. 
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THE BRITISH ENTER BAPAUME. 


\(>I/U inl pluiti unif'h 


A riuii\bor of lociil attacks were iiiado at many 
points by the Gennaus ; in particular live sepa- 
rate attacks were delivered on Heaurneizdez 
Gambrai, but all failed. 

Ill the following < lays, everyone of which was 
marked by sharp encounters in whi(*h we wore 
invariably successful with small loss, many 
jirisoners and numeroui machine-guns aial 
trench mortars were taken and heavy loss«'s 
inflicted on the enemy. 

On the 21st, to the north of Ham, no changt? 
took jdace in the French situation; their 
advanced troops remained in contact with the 
enemy between Uoupy and St. Quentin. To 
the east of Ham the French forced at two points 
the passage of the Somme CUwial in spite of a 
vigorous resistance by the enemy. The.-;»» 
operations enabled the Fnmch to clear the 
north and east banks of the canal and to push 
back Ihe Gennans as far as Clastres and 
Montescourt. Near La Fere the French ml- 
vanced to the north of Tergnier, dh the north 
of Soissons they made good progress after 
several heavy engagements* 

The majority of the villages which came into 
their hands had been utt-erly destroyed or were 
in flames when taken. By day the smoko went 
up from the incendiary fires ; by ixight tlie sky 
was lurid with their reflections. This once fair 
portion of France was refluced to the conrlition 
of a blctckened desert. Wells wore poisoned at 
Barleux; at Noyon 50 girls between 15 and 


20 were cjirrii*d If t«> be “ oflicers’ ser- 
vants.”' 

Th<* Britisli ca,valry ha,(l many opjiertiinit i(‘s 
during the (haMiain retreat of wliieh full a.d\a.ii- 
tage was taken. On March 27 cair lan’semeii 
made a \\t‘ll executed charge near Millers 
Faucon. Tla^ Hotchkiss guns vsere bnuiglit. 
into action aga.inst thi* front of the villa, g**, while 
part of the mount(‘d naai turned the fhmk of 
the <h-fenders ))y »i. cutting through which the 
railxNay from Koisel runs. 'I'hus alta.cked in 
rear, the Germans nuule no jirolonged stand a.n<l 
were <lriven ba,ck with loss of 2*1 [a’iscaicrs and 
four machine-guns beside, s many kilh‘d uid 
wouiiiled. 

Kquancourt was captured l>y a single squad- 
ron. The front rank in open onk'r with wide 
intervals charged down at a galloj). Th♦^ 
Germarts sioo<l till our men w<*re witliin some 
four to five hundred yards ; then, not liking the 
look of the lances, they boIte«l. Similarly, in 
the wood eaat of bongavesnes tlie Germans lu*ld 
their ground for a time. Here the approaches 
to the place were ideal for cavalry. Small 
woods hid our twlvanco, and there was no great 
field of fire for tlio enemy's infantry. Tla^ men 
moved through the cover m small l)odi»?s wliich 
converged upon the village. There was at first 
some scattered rifle an<l machine-gun fire, but 
when the horsemen, disregarding this, moved 
swiftly down on the Germans they broke and 
tried to make off, but only did so with loss. 
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In these encounters our casualties were but 

few. 

At the beginning of April the British troops 
were established on the lino S61ency, Jeancoiu’t, 
Ep4hy, lluyaulcourt, Doignios, IMorcatel, Beau- 
rains. From Beaurains to Doiguies, where our 
new line practically joined our old line, we were 
iclose on the Hindenburg lirie, which was pivoted 
with its right flank on this point of juncture of 
the old and new Geriuan defences. The other 
extremity, S^lency, was also close to the loft of 
the Hindenbiirg line, which, it will be remem- 
bered, stretclied from near Arras by Queant past 
Carnbrai to St. Quentin. Between S(^Iency and 
13oignies the enemy still occupied positioas in 
iront of his main line of defence. 

Wlieu April opened the British had crossed 
the high road whicli ran from Ham through 
lV>ronno and Bapaume to Arras, and wore 
marching eastwards on the line St. Quentin- 
Cambrai-Douai, while the French were pushing 
forward on St. Quentin north-eastwards up both 
banks of the Somme canal, in the triangle of 
Ham-St. Quentin-La Fere. Oiu* Allies had 
already severed, between St. Quentin and La 
Fere, one of the two most important of the pre- 
war railways — viz., the J^a F^To-St. Quontin- 
i ^ai ubrai • V^aloncieruies -Mens rai Iroad — 1 > y which 


the enemy’s army on the Aisne largely drew its 
supplies, men, mimitions an<l food from 
Germany. From St. Quentin to Carnbrai this 
line bent eastward and, along the chord of the 
arc wliich it follows, ran the canal connectmg 
the Somn\e and Scheldt. West of the canal 
and crossing it at Marcoing another railroad 
joined St. Quentin to Carnbrai. The British 
south of Albert-Lo Catelet were east of this lino 
at most places. They were advanciiig on 
Carnbrai down both sides of the Bapaiimo- 
Cambrai Cliausee and were threatening froin 
the south the railway wtiich at Boislcux 
branches off from the Arniens-Arras line and 
proceorls through Croisillos to Carnbrai. m 

On Surrday, April 1, the British moving on 
St. Quentin encountered considerable resist ance 
at Savy. The ruined village was at points 
protected by several linos of wire entanghnnont , 
and garrisoned by (iOO incm, 50 of whom w(‘ro 
killed and as many taken when the position 
was captured. From Savy parts of St. Quentin 
itself were visible. The church steeple was 
intact, brrt the greater portion of tlie town Iwnl 
been l)urned or destroyed by mines. 

The next day (April 2) French patrols to the 
cast of Savy in the regions of Dallon and ('ast res 
ascertained that the enemy’s positions in the 
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WIRHMEN ON A “DUGK-WAI.K 

outskirts of St. Qupiitiii vvon^ stroii^rly hoh|. 
Kast of the Oise, our Allies both sooth and north 
tjf the Ailette progressed beyond V'^auxaillou 
tuid round Landrecourt. The British north- 
east of Savy expelled the (h'riimns from the 
wood of that naino at the junction of the 8t. 
Quentin-Mareoing-Canibrai and St. Quentin- 
Ifam railways and captured six field guns. J’he 
German gunners who had been shelling our 
patrols and the troops marching between 
Etreillers and V’^ermand M’ere suddenly fired on 
by our field artillery, and attacked by infantry 
from Savy village. They teIet>honed for 
assistance and as it did not immediately arrive 
they abandoned their pieces an<l fled towards 
bt. Quentin. The Germans were not content 
to leave the guns in our possession without 
some effort to recover them. On the night of 
the 3rd-4th fresh troops were hinried out of 
St. Quentin for this purpose. But fiv^e of the 
guns had been already withdrawn from the 
wood by our men. For the sixth a fierce 
ciruggfe ensued among the trees and sfiallow 
trenches. The Germans put up a plucky fight, 
but were slowly and steailily beaten back into 
the open 5elds/and the remaining gun of the 
German battery was then hauled away in 
triiunph. 

Meanwliile the British had made a noticeable 


fO//w iol f>h 

I.EADING TO THR FRONT. 

advaiico north of Savy Wood b(twr('ii flic St. 
Quentin Marcoing-Gainhrai railway and fln‘ 
Sominc-Scheldt eanal. In flu* wesfern onf- 
skirts of^ St. Quenfiii they had eatTi(Ml t)i«* 
villages of Holnori, Selency and Kraneilly- 
Seleiuy and w<*re within two miles of the eify. 
St. Qnontin W^j(jd, V'illeeholhvs, Maissemv and 
Bihrecourt had also been captured and p(»,sls 
establislied in Temploiix-Le GiaTard, north- 
east of Koisel, in Honssoy Wood, a litth^ to its 
north, and at V%mcelctt(? Farm, two inil(*s to the 
oast of Heinlieourt. Simnltaiieously the Britisli 
front was pushed forward towanls Gainbrai from 
the region of Doignies, south of tln> Bapaume* 
Cambrai road, to that of (Voisilles a little t*) the 
north of the Boisleux-Gamhrai railway, a 
flistanco of some 10 miles. There the advance 
was barred by a cliain of fortified villages 
situated on a cross roa<l from Doignies to 
Croisilles. 

On April 1 a beetroot sugar factory outside 
Doignies, garrisoned by half a company of 
Germans, was ruslied by a sudden attar^k, 
and at 5.30 a.m. the next day, without any 
preliminary bombardment, our men mtide for 
Doignies. Snow lay on tlie ground, the puddles 
were frozen and an icy wind was blowing. 
The British were gre«?ted with machine-gun 
fire, but when tliey had almost encircled the 
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BATTERED ROLLING-STOCK LEFT BY THE GERMANS NEAR LE SARS. 


village tho garrison (?x|)lo(lod four niiiK's under 
tli(^ rojuhvays and retreated on l)erni(!ourt. 
Seven eoiinter*at tacks from Demicourt wero 
dispersed by our artillery aiid* aerial inachine- 
gim fire. Just north of Ooignies on the 
Hapaullle-(^^ml)^ai road, LouvcTval with its 
ehatrau, for months the German divisional 
headquarters, was easily secured, a« was 
Lagnicourl, north-west of it. Hound Noreuil 
and its windmill, defended by, among other 
troops, <letails of the Prussian Second Guards 
Reserve Division, there was soine hard fighting. 
I'ho South Australians lost 00 and took 137 
prisoners when capturing the village. From 
l..ongatte and Eeoust-St. Mein, the last-named 
village on the railway, tho enemy was swiftly 
expelled. Croisilles, north of the railrotvd, 
and lying in the valley of the Sens^e, a 
tributary of the Scar|)e, was ap))roac)ied from 
Arras by a sunken road ; but our field-guns 
posted l>etwoen Henin-sur-Cojeul and Boiry- 
Becquercllo shelled tlu^ (iennans out of it and 
the village was stormed. Several violent 
counter-attacks supported by howitzer fire 
wero delivered for the recovery of Croisilles, 
but finally the Gennans desisted from their 
efforts and retired towards Fontaine-les- 
Croisilles. 

April 3 was an imevontful day for the British, 


but the French after a terrific bombardment 
attacked the enemy’s position on a front of 
about eight miles, lying north of the line 
Castres-hlssigny-lc-Grand -Benay between t he 
Somme canal at Dalloh, south-west of St. 
Quentin and the Oise. Tho villages of 
Dallon, Giffecoiirt, and (’erizy, and Hills 111, 
108, and 121, south of Vrvillers, were canued 
and the hold of tho enemy on the apex of the 
triangle Ham-St. Quontin-La Fere was appre- 
ciably weakened. East of the Oise and north 
of the Aisne the French seized the southern 
and north-western outskirts of T.affaux and 
Vauxeny. As some set-off to these successes 
tho Germans threw over 2,000 shells into 
Rheims. That day Cardinal Lucon, Arch* 
bishop of Rheims, made this entry in his 
diary ; — 

>loLY Titksdav, A[)ril 3. — Intermittent, bombard- 
ment durintr the morning ; continuoiiJl in the afternoon 
Hetwoon 10 o’clock and midnight a shell wrecks tho 
c.pse of the Claimiarais Oiapcl, shatters the statue of 
the Sacred Heart, crushes tho ultar, and biines the holy 
cihorium and 10 consecrated w'afers beneath a block of 
stone. M ho house of the Sisters cf St. Vincent do Paul 
and the Orphanage in the P.ue de Bctheny are annihilated 
by 10 big shells. 

The next day (April 4) tho French north of 
the Aisne beat off violent attacks south of 
Vauveny, and Laffaux was the scene of des- 
perate and continuous fighting. Moy, on tho 
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» west bank of the Oise, was captured by our 
Anic?s, also Urvillers and Gruj^ies, a village 
opposite to Dallon and on the cast bank of the 
Sornme. North of the farm of La Folie the 
eilhmy was dislodged, leaving behind him three 
(i-inch howitzers and several Aviation Corps 
lorries. Beyond Dallon the French patrols 
entered the south-western suburV) of St. 
Quentin itself. 

Nor were the British inac^tivo on this day. 
In the afternoon, amid snow squalls, th«‘y 
advanced from Konssoy Wood on Ronnsoy 
and Lcjnpire, ami stormed the village of Metz- 
( 11 -Couture, north-west of Kiiehy. 'PIkto was 
ajj^o some fighting in the neighbourhood of 
HavTincourt Wood. North of (^r<»isille's our 
line Avas advanced ahmg both banks of the 
Senst^o and sliglitly beyond Mtniin-sur-Cojeul, 
to within 1,400 yards from the new <‘nemy 
tri’iiehes c(3nnecting th<! Vimy If eights and the 
^^Gerinan positions on the outskirts of Arras 
with (.^arnbrai. The villages of Konssoy, Basse- 
Boulogne, Lempire and Metz-en-Cout ure ptvssed 
into British hands between April 3 and April 5, 
which brought up our line a bit more against 
the centre of the Ilindenburg defences. On 
April 5 we reached the western and soul h -wi‘st er;i 


f'dges of (h)uzpaucourt and itavrincourt oods. 
Some hundred ])risoners, two trench mortal's, 
and five machine-guns had been seeun'd in 
this region. Further })rogresH was made 
north-east of Noreuil imd a German counter- 
attack was repulsed. 

One f(>ature which marlo'd th«' fighting from 
the mid(ll(> of March onwards was the more 
open character of the warfare. \\’o had Ix'en 
successful in trench combats, and Wert* more so 
when the I'lieoiinters took place? under ee>n- 
ditions ap|)roximating to open fighting. Our 
cavalry had not only been us(»d to cov<‘r 
the advance, hut had also fakt*n part in 
actual battle'. 'Phe supcrieu'ity e)f all arms 
over theu' e>ppe.)ne‘nts was pre>ve*el liy the* 
fact that they dre>ve I he* Gi?nmins hae*k, 
and that they diel it with e\e.*e‘ptie)nally 
light le)sse*s. As the? British Ceannmnde'r- 
in-Chief justly saiel in his dispatch: “The? 
prospect of a me)re? gi'iie'nil resumption e)f 
open fighting erein he? re'gareleul with gresit 
conlidcnce.'" 

But that was at the beginning of April, 
1917, s ii a distant i»rospcct. 

Jn his dis])»v'e*h of .lune 19, 1917, which 
(leseTihesl the* e'vents narnite*d in this e-liapicr. 



A “CORDUROY ROAD.’ 


[A u!>tralian ojju J«/ phoiogtaph. 
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AN AMMUNITION DUMP. 

The curved dectiofis of corruf{ated iron are used for roofinjt huts and dug-outs. 


Sir [)<)ii(;las Haig recorded liis appreciation of 
the gr<uit skill and energy displayed by the 
army commaiKku’s under \N'h(»s(' imiiH'diate 
orders tfie operations were e^irried out. He 
added that “ ttie ability with which the troops 


in the Ancre area vverc^ handled l)y (leneral 
Sir Hubert Gougfi, and those farther south, 
on our front from T^e Transloy to Hoye, by 
General Sir Henry Rawlinson, was in all respects 
admirable.” 



A FRENCH SOLDIER’S LETTER FOR HOME. 



CHAPTER CXCI 


THE SIEGE AND FALL OF KUT : 
. JANUARY— APRIL, 1916. 


The Mesopotamia Operations in 1914 and 1915— (Ienf.ral Townshend Invested at Kut - 
General Aylmer’s Concentration at JIasra Prohlem of the Helikf Kxi'edition— The 
Battle of Sheikh Saad, JAmiARV 7, 191(i — “ Wadi ’ lU'rrLE* .Ianitary i:i Mistaken 
O i»TiMisM*iN England -Turkish Si ch ess at Cmm el Hanna, January 21- Failure ok First 
Attempt to Believe Kut -The Scandal of Defective Koi’ipment Medical Breakdown- 
Terrible Sufferings of the British Troops — Vini’knt-Bingley Commission's Bei»ort - 
Major Carter’s Evidenc e— General Aylmer's Reorcjanization -Attempted Turning Move 

ment The Second Failure and its (‘'auses General (^orrincje takes ('ontroi. His 

Plans — Further Attacks and Failures— Analysis ok the April Fighting Fkkouts ok 
Navy and Air Services — Fall of Kut -The Mesopotamia (V)mmlssion- Summary of the 
Oimmission’s Report — Severe ( 'ENsitre — The Thihi) Phase. 


C HAPTKH CLVIir., eiititlod “ 1'hc 
Advance Towards liaghdml,” gave 
an account of the military operations 
at the head of the Persian Gulf and 
in Mesopotamia during the years 1 91 4 and 
1915. Before going on to describe the second 
Phaser of the war in these regions it may be 
well t/O review in a few M’ords the story of the 
first phase, and to show how matters stood 
when the second began. 

In the late autumn of 1914, soon after the 
Turks entered into the war, a British expedition 
from India landed in Turkish Arabia and took 
t he port of Basra on the Shatt el Arab, or Arab 
River. The force consisted of one <livision 
under General Barrett. In 1915 this force 
was increased loan army corps of two ilivisions, 
under the command of Sir John Nixon, It 
then pushed inland up the course of the three 
rivers Karun, Tigris, ami Euphrates, beating 
4|||LTurks in several engagements, until at the 
oKe of the summer of 1915 a great fan-shaped 
tract of Turkish territory more than 200 miles 
in depth, and not much less in width, was 
firmly held by British troops. These troops, 
Vol. XII— Part 164. 381 


it may he (►bscrv'e<l, were riot all nr mainly 
Eiiropt'aiis, but in Iai*gi* pari rialives of fndia. 
'riie f‘xpcditinn now siM‘m('d to liave fulfilled 
all its objects, wliieh wcni to protect thti 
British line of oil wells on the 'rure(>- Persian 
frontier, to win the sup|)ort of the* Arabs, ami 
to strike a blow at the 'Fiirkisb pow(*r in Asia, 
thus safeguarding Egyi>t agaiiLst attack. But, 
for reasems not at that time fully known, 
the British aiith*)rilies then deeidt'd Ur advance 
from the most northerly point of the? fan, 
Kut cl Ainara, on the Tigris, and if possible 
to seiase the great city of Baghdad, a htindre'fl 
miles farther on. General Townshend, wlio 
hail mon^ than onci^ defeated the Turks, was 
called upon to make this attempt with a 
force numljering from 13,000 to 14,000 men. 
He got as far os Ctesiphon, eighU^en miles 
from Baghdad, ami there attacked the 
Turks in a strong entrenched position, 
the result being that although he took some 
trimehes and a large number of prisoners 
he found it impossible to ijislodge the enemy, 
and was eventually obligeil to fall back upon 
Kut with a loss of over 4,600 killed and wounded. 
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The idea had been that the Turks were demora- 
lized by successive defeats, and would iTiako no 
serious stand ; but owing to want of river trans- 
port the advance had been so long delayed that 
they had been given time to recover, and to 
bring up reinforcements. They were therefore 
able not only to repel Townshend’s attack, but 
to press him severely on his retreat . He reached 
Kut, bringing off 1,600 prisoners and all his 
wounded, but the later suffered grievously from 
insufficient medical arrangements. At Kut he 
decided to stand liis groimd and await rein- 
forcements from Ifasra, wliero two or three 
divisions were assembling from overseas. The 


regarding the mismanagement of the ex- 
pedition, especially in the matter of medical 
arrangements, had aroused a strong feeling of 
indignation throughout the country ; 
there was a general demand for a searching 
incpiiry into the whole matter. 

The present chapter deals with the socond 
phase of the military operations, from the 
beginning of 1916 to the end of April in that 
year, and with the report of a Fioyal Com- 
mission which was subsequently lippointed to 
inv^estigato the various complaints of mis- 
management. 

As regards the military operations, it may be 



SULIMAN PAK, NEAR GTESIPHON ; 
TovrnshenePs nearest point to Baghdad. 


Turks, whose niimbt^rs had in the meantime 
been largely increased, now surroimdod and 
besieged him ; also pushing on down the line 
of the Tigris and taking up a position across 
the route of any relieving force. . Such was the 
state of affairs at the end of 1915. General 
Townshend liad beaten off all assaults, and 
seemed able to hold his own in Kut, so that 
almost the whole of the province which the 
British had conquered was still in their hands ; 
but ho was believed to ha^'e food for a few 
weeks only, and it was necessary, if the situation 
was to be completely re-established, that the 
Turks should be speedily defeated and driven 
back beyond Kut. 

Meanwhile the failure to take Baghdad, and 
certain reports which had reached England 


observed at the outset that tlie campaign of 
1916 was altogether different in scope and 
character from the campaigns of the preceding 
years. Diuring the first phase there w^ere, as 
alreatly shown, widely extended movements on 
three separate lines of advance, ending in the 
conquest and occupation of a great Tiu^kish 
province, and an attempt at a still more im- 
portant conquest far beyond. During the 
second phase there w^ere practically no extended 
movements. On tw’o out of the three lines of 
British adv'ance-- that is to say, in the valleys 
of the Karun and Euphrates, the right and 
left linos — there was hardly any fighting. On 
the centre line only, the line of the Tigris, was 
the fighting severe ; and even here the area of 
movement was very small. In fret, though 
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tbo losses were heavy on both sides, tlio whole 
eainpaign resoK'ed itself into a series of attempts 

on the part of the British to drive the 'Fiirks 

# 

out of successive entrenched positions upon 
the river below Kut. These positions, six in 
number, were so close toj^ether that they 



LIEUT.-ORNERAL SIR F. J. AVIMER, 
K.G.B., V.C , 

Commanded the Relief Force until March, 1916. 

practically for/ned one ; the most a(l\an(M‘d ol 
them, Sheikh Saad, being at a distance of not 
more than t'liirty miles from the besicgtHl 
town, as the crow flics, though the distance by 
river w as pcrha|)s forty -five miles. 'Pheir st n^ngt h 
lay ill tlie simple fact that their flanks were 
covered by swamps, or by country which could 
bo inundated from the river, so that they could 
not bo turned without great difticulty ; while 
the flat alluvial ground on tla^ river banks, 
intersected by countless irrigation elianriels, 
could easily bo converted into a inaxo of deep 
and sometimes flooded tnaiches A\]iich pre- 
sented a fonnidable obstacle against dim't 
attack. The })robIeni which confronted the 
British commanders in Mesopotamia was, in 
fact, akin to that wliich confronted General 
Bullejp in Natal sixteen years bi^fore. In both 
coses the British had to for<?e t heir w ay t hrongh 
a barrier of no great depth but of great natural 
strength hold by a determined enemy, and to 


relieve a Ih'itish div’isioii besi^'ged by supi^rior 
numbers. In both casos tlu^ hesieged, after 
beating oil om* or two assaults, had to ('uduro 
rather than light, tlicir uiaiti foos lu'iiig hunger 
and sickness, 'riu* harrier in the first ease was 
a mass of rugg(‘(| mountains; in s ‘eond 
ease a stretch of shoal waha* and nmd. .And 
the less solid barrier proved lo he the stn)nger 
of the two. 

'Phe campaign began with the new year, 
HHt». itetnn* ( Jen(*.*a.l 'Pow n 'iliend w as com- 
plclcly im’esti‘(|, on l)(M*eniher 7. he had scut, 
away his <‘a\ alry brigade, w hi<-h nwidc good 
its retreat <lown tlu' rivei- as l‘ar as Ali el 
(Iherlii, a. point between se\enty «md eighty 
miles from Kut by the rise;* rout;*, or ahoiit, 
fifty miles iti a- straight line. 'I’here it lia.lle<l, 
a-'id was reiufiu’ced by s(»me infantry and guns 
from Basra. 'I'lie 'Pinks did not attack it ; 
and behind thi* screen thus formed a. eotisider- 



MAJOR-GHNERAL H. d’U KEARY, C.B.. 


Commaoded the 3rd Divibion under 
General Aylmer. 

ahU^ body of troops was eoimuit rated as rajpully 
as possible, undi‘r the command of Major* 
General P. d- Aylmer, for the relief of Kut. 
This force, the “Tigris Corps,” (•onsisttsl of 
the (ith C'avalry Brigafle, the 3rd Division 
under Major (ieueral Keary. and the 7th 
Division, under Major-General younghusband, 

154-2 
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with corps and divisional troops — in all per- 
haps 25,000 men. J3ut the divisions were 
not complete, They had come from France, 
and hofi been broken up by the voyage. The 
ofiicer commanding-iii-cliief in Mesopotamia 
at this time, Sir John Nixon, wtw obliged to 
leave the country soon afterwards on tujcount 
of ill-health. He was succeeded by Lieut.- 
Cloneral Sir PtT(?y Lake, Chief of the Staff in 
India, and formerly IiLSpector-Gimeral of the 
troops in Canada. 


General Aylmer was an officer of engineers 
who had greatly distinguished himself as a young 
man five -and -twenty years earlier by his share 
in the storming of the Nilt fort in Northern 
Kashmir, for which ho had received the Victoria 
Cross. He wiWthen “ an ideal R.E., full of re- 
sourco . . . not only extremely gallant, but an 
extremely capable, hanl-working officer.” He 
had since served with credit in various capacities 
finally as Adjutant-General in India, and w€M 
regarded as a bold and scientific soldier, well 
fitted for responsible command. 


General Aylmer’s position was one of groat 
difficulty. There was now in the country a 
force very much larger than that w^hich liad 
originally invaded Mesopotamia, for frosli 
troops had been sent from India and Egy[)t, 
besides the tw'o divisions which hod come over 
from France. But in the first placie the number 
of steamers available for river transport was 
.small, such vessels being necessarily of a peculiar 
type and not procurable without long delay. 
They w^ere not sufficient, therefore, for the 


concentration at the front of all the troops 
wliich might have been sent, still loss for keof) 
ing so many men supplied with food and 
munitions of war. Nor could the troops be 
marched up by road in large numbers, for 
transport animals also were hard to get Fur- 
ther, the force which could be concentrated and 
kept supplied was a “ scratch force, hastily 
organised. ** Divisions and brigades, the units 
of which knew each other and had served to 
gether in France, had perforce been broken 
up to meet the difficulties of transport on a 
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Irmg soa voyage. There had b«ea no time on. 
ivrrival in Mesopotamia to await belated iiriita. 
Ill many cases field ambulances had arrived 
* siftej the combatant units.” General Aylmer 
li*vl to make up fresh formations on the spur 
oi the moment with such units as he had got, 
ri'giments which were strangers to each other, 
nn<ler generals whom they did not know. His 
artillery was weak, especially in heavy guns. 
His medical establishment was not a third of 
wliat it should have been, and tliore wore no 
hospital steamers, so that his sick and woiiiidod 
had to depend upon the transport vessels, 
already insufficient in number, and wholly 
uiifif for hospital work. Naturally he would 
have preferred to postpone the advance for a 
time, and get lus force properly tirgani/.ed 
bi^fore movif\g on. Hut this ho couhl not do, 
for according to the information then at his 
tMuntnand General Townshend was anxious 
both as to the amount of his food supj)lics and 
as to the sufficiency of his ammunition in case 
• if delay. It was indeed doubtful whether 
the food of the garrison would last beyond tho 
middle of January ; and apart from tlie ques- 
tion of supplies ” General Townsliend sent mes- 
sage after message urging the ne<*essity for his 
< arly relief.” A further cousideratiou was that 
the Turks were believed to have large reinforee- 
ments on tho way, and it was very dcsira1)le 
to strike before they arrived. For these 
reasons General Aylmer had to make up his 
mind to advance early in January, in spite of all 


drawbacks, with the force whieli would then 
b<^ cimcentrated. It ^^as not as large force 
as he would have liked to have, for the Turk' 
were said l<> have a larger one ; nor was it us 
thoroughly equipped in any rcsp(*cf as it should 
have bt>en ; hut tlio need seciia'd urgent, end 
the danger of fiirtlier d<‘lay too great to fa.ee. 

On January i the advance liegau, (Iciieral 
Aylmer's leading troops under Maj.ir ( leneral 
Younghnsband inarcliing forward n|) both 
banks of the rivi‘r towards Sheikh Saad, in 
front of whieh the Turk.s were said to la' 
eiilrenehed. This, the most easterly of the 
six positions taken up hy them, was the must 
open, its Hanks not l)eing so closely jiroteeted 
by marshy ground as those of the positions 
further back. On .lanuary ti (ieiu'ial Voniig- 
husband’s lroo])s, liaving covered thirty milt^‘' 
«>f Hat ground wo.st of Ali el Gherhi, came in 
touch with the enemy, who wt*re, in fact, 
eiitreni'luMl astri(b> the M’igris. An attempt 
W'as made to turn the 'Purkisli right to the 
soutli of the river, hut the hostile cavalry, 
supported l)y Arabs, were fonml to be in 
superior strengl h on t his Hank, and tho altempt 
was givTn up. On thb morning of the 7th 
(ieneral Aylmer arriviMl with the remainder of 
his for(*e, and a gem‘ral attack was ord(*red. It 
was not an i*asy one to carry out. 'Phe ground 
over which had ito be marie was ahsoliitely 
flat anri drtvoid of the smalli'st covct, an expanse 
of rlry caked mud, ami tla^ both from guns 
ami rifles was very heavy. Nr‘\’»*rt luk'.ss, 
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Major-(1enoral Kemball, who coinmaiuled tho 
troops south of the river, succeedoii in currying 
the enemy’s trenches on that side, inflicting 
gnuit loss and capturing flOO prisoners with 
two guns. To the north of the rivt'r (leneral 
^'ounghusban^l tried to ttirn the enemy’s 
but \vas checked by counter enveloping 
ninv('meiits ; and his force, unabU^ to carry 
tlje Turkish defences, entrenched in front of 
them. Throughout the day the fighting was 
\ cry severe, and the l^ritisli loss(‘s greater 

than in atiy f>attle yet fought on Asiatic soil, 
with the possible exception of (’tesiphon. 
'I’hfre were 4,202 killed and wouiuhsi, of whom 
l.‘{‘{ were British oflicers. On th(» following 
day little progress was made, the troo|)s being 
much fat igued by their exertions ; but on 
•binuary 0 the attack was n\siime(|. The 'Piirks 
then gav’(* way and abandoiusl tht‘ir remaining 
trenches, falling back to a, second tuitrenehed 
])ositi()n about ten miles distatit. 'Phey had 
not been routed, and apparently retired in 
fair order; liut their loss(‘s in the three days’ 
lighting wen' estimat'd at 4,5(H> men, and they 
liad l)een fairly beat<*n undtr eoiiditioiis eery 
iinfavourahle to tho alta'*k. 

( JeiKjral Aylmer’s f<»ree followi*! them up, 
lait heavy rain now came oti, and gn^atly 
impeded the pursuit. The adluvial soil o?i 
hotli banks of the river soon h(*ea.me almost 
impassable for guns and t»*ansport a sea <*1 
mud in which men rm tlie tnarch sank at times 
U{) to their knees, and wheels stuck fast. 'Phe 
troops laid to bivouac night after night “ in 
driving *rain on soake«l aiul sodden grouiul 
and their fatigue and discomfort may he 
imagined. For two or thn^e days aftea* thc^ 
light at Sheikh Saad any furtlu'r attack \\as 
out of tho rpiestioii. Nevertheless the relieving 
force had now got more tluin half ^^'av to Kut, 
«Mid within sound of the Kut guns. One 
more successful attack might bring it uj) to 
the walls. In his first advance only four 
month.s earlier General Townshend had taken 
Kut after one fight, upon tlie ground which 
now formed the main Turkish position, at 
P’s Sinn. Jf that position could be stormed as 
before, Kut w’ould now be relieved and th(» 
Turks onco jnore driven away towards Haglahwl. 
"Pho confidence of General Aylmer’s .troops in 
their power to do what General Towiishend 
had done with a smaller force wa.s natural 
<Hiough. But tho montlis which had elapsetl 
^ince that time had made a vital difference 
m the situation. Not only had tho enemy 


receiver! large reinforcements three (.r four 
clivisions hut they had been ahU^ to complete 
mid strengtlKMi their lines of i*utren<hmcut 
nuiler the supervision of Cerman oflicers, 
diri'cted by the well known Marshal v<>n 
der Golz : and, alxnv^all. Nature had come 
to their helji, for tlie comparatively <lry ground 
over which Townshend had marcla*(l iti St'p- 
teinher, when the weather was hot and the 
riviT low, laid lus-ome. uinlt*r the winter rains, 
“a v(‘ritahle liog," with a swift turbid strt'am 
4h0 yards broad nmning through it and 
threatening to llotal the whoK* eountrv' 

I h(* immi'diate positi(Mi iip(»n which tin* 
entany hal la.llen haick alter liis deteal at 
bheikli Saad wa.s at a poifit where a small 
trihiita.ry runs into tla* 'Pigris from tho ii(»rth. 
Oiir peiople called it tlui Wadi, though tho wonl 
\\a li means a va.ll(‘y or stnaim hed gtau rallx’. 
At this time the Waili was a eonsiderah'o 
stream, hehhul which (he 'Piirks had cstahlislaMl 
the left of (lu‘ir lim*, (heir right <‘x(en«ling to 
the south of tin* 'Pigris, On both hanks of 
tin* river they were strong|\^ entren<‘hod. 
Go\ering their 1(4*1, to lh«* n<a‘th, uas a. swan]) 
eonii(‘et(‘d with the NN’adi ; and covering thetr 
rigid a stretch of low-lying boggy giMumd 
which, if lh(' 'PigTis rosi* a. litth* mor(‘, th(\v 
would h(< 4ihlo loilurn into a. sheet of water. 
4'ho distaue(‘ from Kut was apparently 
aljout Ila mill's by riv(*r, oi- 2.'» in a straight, 
line, hut llu^ f'sl inailes of distance given in 1 ho 
s(*v(Tal accounts of tho adva.jieo arc so difl’oreiit 
that it is not possihlo to ho exact on this point. 
Heni <ju .huiuary l.’l (Jeueral Aylmer fought 
his soeoinl action. “ A pelting rain and strong 
cold wiial ’ had prcv.:.il(M| almost without, 
intermission siucc^ the hth, and (ho rivir wa.s 
rising fast, which greatly impeded communica- 
tion hetw(‘en th(^ two hirnks ; hut (he w nolo 
foreo was gradually coneonl ratc'd lai the northern 
l)ank, and on the morning of tho lllth the troops 
advanced to (lu^ assault from (heir hivouae.s 
in the mire. A frontal attack pinned tho 
enemy to their trc'iiehes, where th«-y were 
heavily shelled by the British iirtillery and by 
some guiihoats on the river, while a jxirtion 
of the British force workt'd round their left or 
northern flank. 'Phe advance across gronnil 
as flat as a billiard ta))le, and wholly dcv'oid of 
cover, was slow and costly ; but before Hunset 
it had l)ecn pressed home, and a part of the 
trenches had been carried. During the night 
the Turks abandoned the mst of them, and 
on the morning of the 14th the whdle “ Wadi 
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THE TURKISH SNIPER’S POST AT UMM FL HANNA 


posit ion ” was in British Imnds. The enemy 
had sustnineil considemble losses ; but had 
merely been pn\ssed back, retiring in good 
order, to n fresh line of trenches three «:)r four 
miles further up the river ; and the losses on 
the Britisli side, 1,(»01 killed and wounded, were 
greater than those inflicted on tfie enemy, 

'I’he news of General Aylmer’s success caused 
much satisfaction in England, where the public 
was becoming anxious about tlie safety of 
General Townshend’s force in Kut. Unluckily, 
but naturally enough con!*idering the scanty 
information then available, the results of the 
success were exaggerated, and it was believed 
that General Aylmer had reached Ks Sinn 
itself, ordy seven miles from Kut. There was 
much disa])j)ointment when it bc^caino known 
that some twenty miles of tlie river still lay 
betweefi him and his goal. 

The point at which the Turks d<?cided to 
make' their third stand, Umm el Hanna, was 
situatcnl at the entrance to a defile where the 
marshes on the north came dow'ii tow'artls the 
river, leaving to bo defen<le<l only a strip of 
ground less than three-quarters of a mile across 
at its widest j)oint. This defile, several miles 
in depth, could no doubt be turned from the 
southern bank of the river ; but on the southern 
bank also the Turks had lines of entrenchment, 
and the country was very imfavoiu*ablo for a 
tinning movement, as it was not only broken 
by patches of marsli but liable to inundation. 
The attack, therefore, demanded careful pre- 
paration, and the [tursuing troops contented 
themselves at first with constructing a line 
of entrenchment about 1,300 yards from the 
enemy's line, so as to shut him in and limit his 
power of taking the offensive. 


At this juncture, while General Aylmer was 
getting ready for another assault, the w’catlwT, 
bad enough before, became very much worse. 
The w'irul rose at times to something like a 
hurricane, and the rain was so heavy that flu* 
Tigris came down in flood and overflowed its 
banks on both sides. A br’dge thrown across 
the VV^idi, now in spate, w^as w^ashed away 
several times, and the work of bridging the 
Tigris itself, hero foiu* hundred yards in widt li, 
was made almost impossible. Yet it wjis 
practically hopeless to send infantry forward 
against the trenches at the mouth of the detil(^ 
unless artillery could be established on tls 
southern bank of the Tigris to support the 
attack by enfilading fire. General Aylimr 
had not the weight of guns to destroy tlu’ 
trenches ; and, failing that, frontal fire would 
not punish their defenders sufficiently to 
crush resistance. Guns and troops there- 
fore had to be got across the river somehow, 
and as there was no bridge they had to be ferried 
over in spite of winds and weaves. I'his wa>-’ 
done with rlifficulty, but it was done ; and by 
January 19 all was ready on the right haul'' 
for eo-operation in the attack. 1’ho follow in 
day was “ devoted to a systematic bombanl 
ment ” of the Tiu’kish position, and diiriui^ 
the night “ the infantry pushed forward th<M! 
advanced line to within 200 yanis of H" 
enemy’s trenches.” “The troops had suffen l 
much hardship from cold and exposure, 
were eager to go forward.”* 

On the morning of January 21 the assault w v 
delivered. At six o’clock, under cover of aa 
intense bombardment from the guns on botii 
sides of the river, the infantry on t he n orUu | 

• Sir Percy Lake*s dispatch of August 12, 1916. 
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bank “ went over,” and one coliunn, consisting 
of the Black Watch, 6th Jats, and 41st Dogras, 
rushed the first line of enemy trenches. Tlie 
rest of the attacking troops, though they got 
witliin a hundred yards of the line, could get 
no farther. And unhappily the partial miccoss 
was short-lived. Supports were sent forward 
to the column in the trenches, ” but losing 
direction and eomiixg uiuler heavy fire failed 
ro reach ‘them.” Then the Turks counter- 
attacked, and our men, overwhelmed by uuiu- 
bors, were pushed back from the trenches 
they had captured. After further bombard- 
ment a socoiul attack w^as made at about I p.m., 
»nd the infantry struggled forward again 

■f 

through the deep mud, a heavy rain squall 
driving in their faces, and men falling fast 
under the accvu*ate fire poured u[K)u them. 
This time there was not even a partial success. 
In spite of every effort the assault failed, and 
the attacking troops suffered very severely. 
They maintained, their advanced position until 
dark, and then slowly withdrew to the main 
trendies 1,300 yards from tlie enemy’s lino. 
They had done their best, but th(^ enemy had 
fairly lield lus ground, and for the Ilritish force 
the result of the day’s figlitiiig liad be(>n a com- 
plete and costly repulse. In one regiment tlu^ 
only officer who came out alive and uuw'ouiided 
was a young subaltern, and the total losses 
amounted to 2,741, including 78 British officers. 

No attempt w as made to renew t he conflict on 
the follow'ing day. It had rained hard througli- 


out the night, “ and the grouiul w as st ill a quag- 
mire and the troops exhausted.” A six hours' 
armistice was arrangiHl to bury the deiid and 
remove the w’ounded to shelter. Happily not 
many W’oundod w'en> found, for as far as possiblo 
they had been brouglit in during the withdraw al; 
but vehicles and stretcher bearers could 
scarcely move in the tlec'p mud,” ami some of 
those wdio wwe too much hurt to w'alk had 
remained througli tiny night wlna-o tlu^y fell. 
The.s<) w't»re now’ n*scued and brought back to 
camp. After the armistici^ there was a full 
considc^rat ion of the steps to be taken for 
allot her a<lvance. A siugli? <’heck, liowevc'r 
costly, was not enough to make the relieving 
foree, or its ( 'oiumander, give up the hope of 
saving the In^leagiu^red garrison. But the 
deeisioii was to wait soun^ days in order to 
g»V(i tile tn>ops rest and g4*t rciiif4»n‘('inents ; 
and during this interv'iiJ ( u'lua’al .A>'lm(^r 
reeei\e<l luavs wlii<h c<)nsid<'nil)ly cbjuiged 
tiu' situation. On .lanuary 22 (liMieral 
Townsheiul n-porteil that by putting his tro(»ps 
on half rations he could hold out f4a’ 27 days. 
On January 25 he further n'jiorted that lu^ had 
discovtTed in Kut a store of food eonei'aliMl 
by the nativivs, and that by making usi? 4)f this, 
and killing liis horses and mult'-!, he wouM 
h(t able to hohl out for 84 days. So fa.r, thtac- 
forc, a^ food^ supjtlitvs wt'rt' (‘ouet'rntMl the 
utMM'ssity f4>r driving off the Turks without 
delay iio longer (‘\isted ; lui'l, tliough there 
might still he a risk of Oeui'ral rowusheud’s 
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supply of lunmuriition running short, it bocaine 
open to question whotiior, in view of the heavy 
losses sustained and other eonditioiis, it might 
not b(j desirable to put off the further advance 
and thoii>ughly reorganize the relieving force 
before trying once more to break down a 
resistaiKJC whicli had proved to be so stubborn, 
'J’he view taken by the rnilftary chiefs concerned 
was that this was the right course, and that for 
the pnwent the advance should not be resumed. 

So ended the first ath^npt to r(‘lieve Kut. 
It had failed, to the great disappointment of 
the nation ; an<l one man in every three of 



1/ Ui tt .‘V I 'rv. 

IJRUT-GENERAL SIR PERCY LAKE, 
K.C.M.t;., 

Commanded the British Forces in Mesopotamia, 
January to Aii^fust, 1916. 

the relieving force had been killed or wounded ; 
but fhen^ was no need for discoiu'agement.* 
Tlie Turks had been {Iriven out of two strong 
I'litrenched positions, and though they had 
succeeded in holding the third, they had not 
shown themselves superior, or e(|ual, to their 
assailants. A renewed ndv^ance, with a larger 
and more thoroughly organized force, might 
fairly be expected to succeed. 

Meanwhile in Kut itself the confideiice of 
the garrison was tis liigh as ever. General 
Townshend and his troops liad now been 
besieged for seven weeks, and they had under- 
gone no small discomfort and hardship. They 


had beaten off all attacks, but not without con- 
siderable loss ; and they wore being subjected 
to daily and nightly bombardments which 
caused a steady tah of killed and wounded. 
They had some sick, too, ami their medio^ 
staff was over-driv^en. The heavy rains hati 
flooded some of their trenches and shelters. 
It was cold, and their store of fuel had run short. 
On January 13 they had been put upon half- 
rations. And on the 2(ith General Townshend 
had told his men that the relieving force liad 
failed to break fhrough. But he had told 
tluMii also that reinforcements were on the 
way, and that he confidently expected to be 
reliev^od before the middle of February. 
had taken the opportunity to expfiiin to them 
fhat by their stand af Kut they were “ holding 
up the whole of the Turkish advance;” that 
their counfrymen in England and India wen^ 
watching them, an 1 that all were proud of the 
splendid courage t hey h '<l sho \ n. The troo{js, 
proud of themselves and of their leader, received 
the bad news without b(*ing disheartened, and 
with little <loubt that th(» rt^lieving force, 
whose guns they could plainly hear, would 
soon be with them. .Mtninwhile tluy could 
hold on. They were not yet hungry, and 
except by starvation the Turk could not over- 
come them. Their general had added to his 
confident appeal only one word of warning : 
“ But save your ammunition as if it were gold.” 
That tliey* would do, and <loing it tliey could 
hvst for months. 

It .seems desirable at this point to inferrui)t 
the narrative of military o|>erations in order 
to touch upon a connected question, the equip- 
ment of the force serving in Mesopotamia, 
especially in regard to medical arranger vients. 
It has already been .said tliat much indignation 
had been arou.sed in England by reports as to 
the mismanagement of the expedition in thi.s 
respect ; that , in effect , t he operations hati 
been hampered by a deficiency in river trans- 
port ; and that Gi^neral Aylmer had been 
forced to advance to the relief of Kut without 
heavy guns, and with wholly inadequate 
medical establishment. As the second phase 
of the war in this quarter of the world was 
marked by repeated failures, by heavy losses, 
and by great sufferings on the part of the 
British troops, it is only just to them to explain 
in greater detail the disadvantages under which 
they laboured from the outset. 

Mesopotamia is a country where the climate 
is exceptionally trying for troops in the field. 
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Tho heftt in suminor is very groat, rising not 
imooininouly to 12(T in touts, while the \viiit(*r 
months are wot and cold, with hitter winds ainl 
‘lumvy rains, and oocasional frost. 'I'ho elianges 
of weather and temperature are very ra[)id. 
In such (‘onditions it is evident tlait |>lontifuI 
food, and every possible <*omfort in the way of 
shelter, elothing, and medical ean^ are n<H*<‘s- 
sary to health. The country is also for ji 
large part <jf the year subject to inundation from 
tlie Tigris and Kuphrates, and is at all times 
broken up by st retcdu^s of .avamp. 'rhere are 
practicuiily no roads, and the rivers are tlu' 
only means of communication, so that for 
effective military operations ample river trans- 
port is indispensable. And as the mastta’s 
of the country are the Turks, fonnidabh? fighting 
men at all times, doubly formidable when 
organized and equipped under (h-rman super- 
vision, the best of troops must be at a grave 
disailvantage in attacking them unless also 
furnished w'ith the most modern equipment 
of every kind. 


Unhiippily it soon bc'cahu' onlv" too cN^ar that 
the Hrilish troops in Mesopotamia were baflly 
found in many rcspec^ts. S«) long ms they 
were operating at no great <lista.nci» from their 
l)as(‘ at Hasra. and were not in (‘onflict with 
large forces of the enemy, the <le(iciencics 
in iheii e(|uipmeiit were not so t)b\’ious, or at 
h*ast had not such serious conseipuaices, a.s 
wiaai tile operations d<*Nelope(|. From the 
oufs<‘f th<*re \\nM a want ol river steamers for 
transport abov’i* llasra ; and it was knoN^'U 
tlial tin* military medical aulliorities in India, 
controlling a siTv ice which had beeti starN’cd like 
tlu^ rest of the Indian Army by a long-standing 
|»olicy |)f military retrenchment, laid provided 
for the medical necessities ot thc‘ expedition 
on a very low scak' ; but hn’ the first tew 
months the troops managed to get on wit limit 
sufTcring very gravely on thesis accounts. 'I’he 
winter climate was <‘ndurable if not filcasant, 
the want of siillieient river stea-iiars was met 
by utilising <*<)untry boats, a.nd the losses 
were not heavy <‘nough to bring an intolerable 
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Htruin on tho scanty medical establishment. 
In the second year of the war, when the original 
forc*e had been doubled without a proportional 
increase of meciical staff or stores ; when the 
heat sot in ; and the advance up the course of 
the Tigris and Euphrates l)egan to involve 
heavy fighting ; then bc'came no longer 
possible to do witli inakesliift arrangements, 
or to avoid recognizing the fact that tho force 
was in various ways unfitted for the work it 
had to do, anrl certain to sulTer grievously in 
trying to do it. For moving large bodies of 
troops and their supplies, tlie river steamers 

r 


several operations were carried out. And, 
though, in spite of all, the troops in Meso- 
potamia succeeded in winning victory after 
victory until in September, 1915, Geneilil 
Townshend beat the Turks in their strong 
position near Kut and captiu’ed the town, 
the strain then became too great, and the 
defects in tho organization of the force bore 
their full consequences. 

The advance upon Baghdad, tho fight at 
Ctesiphon, and the subsequent retreat to 
Kut, were described in a previous chapter. 
There is little room for doubt that if that 



CAMBL TRANSPORT. 


were wholly insufficient, so that serious delays 
occurred ; there were no lieavy guns to batter 
the strong Turkish entrenchments, which had 
to be attacked without proper preparation, 
and at heavy cost ; there were practically no 
aeroplanes ; the tents were, for the most part, 
light single fly tents, which afforded little 
protection against tho fierce sun ; the rations 
of the men were not, to say tho least, on a 
generous scale, and tho want of traxxsport at 
times led to actual shortage ; finally the medical 
establirhinent was seen to bo quite incapable of 
dealing with the great number of wounded 
and sick wliich such conditions were certain 
to entail. 

This statement of the position is, indt^, 
short of the reality, and touches only upon 
the main disadvantages under which the 


advance had not been delayed for weeks by the 
lack of transport, the beaten Turks would 
have been routed, and there would have been 
iio repulse at Ctesiphon ; but, however this may 
be, it is certain that if proper transport had 
been available the sufferings of tho troops 
after that battle would never have been what 
they were. It was then that tho medical 
arrangements first really broke down ; and 
the story is a pitiable one. A Conunission — 
known as the Vincent-Bingley Commission — ■ 
which was sent from India in the spring of 
1916 to enquire into the medical arrange- 
ments in Mesopotamia, thus describes what 
occiured : 

In the flrHt place, the evidence provea that the oaauaF 
ties were in fact heavily nnder-eatimated, that the 
medical eatabliahment available on thia oocaaion waa 
inadequ^e to meet the demands made on it, and that 
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the arrangeracntH made for collecting. thp ■**'^\uicloa on 
the battlefield, and accommodating them pcMiding 
evacuation to the river bank, were iar from Hatisfactory. 
It was very diiTicult for wounded men to ascertain 
wiipr© they had to go for medical aid, and when fiehl 
ambulances and collecting stations were found, the 
supply of food, tents, blankets, hot water, and any 
kind of comfort wiis insuflicient. Further, owing to the 
shortage of medical personnel, many of the patients 
both in the field ambulances near the hattlelielcl and at 
the encampments by the river bank, diil not receive 
proper treatment. There was some delay in evacuating 
the wounded to Laj, where the steamers tn convey them 
to the base were inoortMl, and it w’as not until the 2r>th * 
that the last of the wounded were removtul to this spot. 
In tlie meantinm many siitlered from exposure, want of 
food, and inadequate attention. 

* * * 

In the second place, save for two motor ainl>ulances 
ufiieh were cnqiloyed witli great success, uo proper 
amhulance land%ransport was iirovidctl for the removal 
of the wounded to the river bank. 'J’hem were a inimher 
of steamers at Laj, some eight or nine miles from the 
hattkdield, tw'o only of wdiieh, however, had been in 
any w'ay prepared for the rfH*eption of tho sick. Many 
of the woundetl wei'c, it is true, able to walk or ride to 
the river hank, hut for the conveyance of stretelu^r cases 
thi^ two motors already mentioned, and ordinary trans- 
port carts, alone w«'re available. \Vc >iave alrcatly 
criii(!iscd the use of these carts for amluilance pnrposi's, 
and we only wish to add that on this oe<'Hsion it was 
prodiu’tivc of iritense pain and sutT<*ring. 

•*> * * 

'I’hirdly, the .lack of properly e<piippcd hospital 
steamers proved, as may ho w'(*ll miderstood, in the 
circumstaneos, ilisastrous. Jii the absence of any sm.di 
steamers some attempt was made to eipiip (Im‘ Itlosse 
Lynch and the Mosul for the ova(Muilion (»f sick and 
wounded to the base. These tw'o steamers were, how- 
ever, only made over to tho m(Mli(!al olTu'crs at the last 
moment on the journey up, when it w'as impossible to 
fit them out properly. They w'<*re already |»Mrtly tille<l 
with .'500 sick and wounded wdio, owiu^ to tho shortage 
in riv’or transport, had not been cva<‘uated to tlie b/iso 
before the battle, in accordan<*c witli normal praclieo. 

* The fight was on the 22nd. 



1 he number of wounded at ( 'ttvsiphon was Il,H.'i2, ami the 
U(‘(‘omm«H{al ion, smb ns it was, which these t w o slciiincrs 
alT<»rde(l was iiisiifliciiuit for a fraction of that niim'her. 
'I he result was that as soon as they were tilled with 
patients, tin* rcmnindcr of tiu* woimded hail to he 
(•row'ded oti to ol I wm’ ri\fr slcaiiiers which had not bc«Mi 
prepared in any way for ilie reception of sick and 
wounded, and many of which, indeed, were not Ml for 
passcngt'i* 1 ralMc according..' to ordinary standards. 'Pho 
t'\cdi«*al anil sulxirdinate personnel for these steann'i's, 
whi<‘ii was takrm from field ambulances, was inadequate 
for the number of patients, 'The sii[>ply of medical 
stores and apjilianccs and even of fooil was in some casi*s 
insulMcicnt. 'The arran^cmiMit s for cooking the food weri» 
dcfci’tivi*. and the pcrsminel to ilistribiile it was wanting. 
'I’he urrau!,'<‘mcnt s for water supply were imsat i<^factory , 
the latrine accommodation was insiiniciiait . and Oiere 
W’«‘re not «Miough sweepers and bed pans for the necessities 
of those patients who could not struggle to the liilrincs. 
Finally, tlii' wom.i^cd w’cre liiiddUMl together as close us 
they could be packed on the decks, without beds or 
mattresses, and it was almost impossible for the medical 
ollicers to attend to flicrn properly. In soim* cases the 
vi'sscls hinl, morcoN cr, bci>n used for I be carriage of 
animals, and it was irnpo.ssililc, in the timii iixiiilahlc, to 
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fit'rtri Hiul (lininfert fhoni. Ah might bo oxpootoil, tho 
KufToring arid disodiiit'ori oatisod by a long jounioy in surrh 
(Conditions woro, despite the untiring efforts of tho 
inedioal ofUcers and otlu^rs on hoard, in many oases groat, 
and we oannot doubt that the reocjvpiy of some patients 
was reta^dotl by the hardships oxperionood and that the 
ohancos of complete. rooovory in others wore prejudicMxl. 
'riio conditions varied on different steaiiu'rs, as some 
wore bettor erpiipped than others and oaiTied fewer 
patients. On some voss('ls ^lie proportion of slightly 
woundiMl, who were able to assist their l(‘ss fortunate 
eomrrwles, wa.s larg('r than in others, and the discomfort 
rc'sulting from the lack of attendance was less fc'lt. On 
one steamer, imh'od, thic aiTangeinonts made were fairly 
good, and the numlx^r of patients was so small that there 
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Who disclosed the failure of the medical arrange- 
ments in Mesopotamia. 

was little ground for o<4Tnplaint. It is right also to state 
that on arrival at Kut, and again at Amara, all possible 
(‘llorts wore made to feed, dncss, and tend the patients, 
and that some of them were oith(>r landed en route or 
transhipped to other steamers which were loss crowded 
or liotter ofiuipped. 

Nevertheless, tlu' evidence of the medii'al otlicers and 
(»f the wounded who formed part of those convoys, and 
of others who saw from time to time what thi* condition 
of atlsirs was, has satisfied us tliat on several of thc'se 
steamers the patients suffered from cold, hunger, thirst, 
and want of oaro. Wounds which recpiired dressing and 
redw'ssing wore not attondeil to, and the condition of 
many of the patients who travelled hy these Hteainers 
was, when the> reached Hasia, deplornhle. Then' the 
wounds of many were found to he in a .septic condition 
and in urgent need of redri'ssing. In some cases bed 
s(uos had developed, mori' than one patient arrived 
s(»aked in fieces and urine, and in a few cases wounds 
wore found to contain maggots. 

An Indian medical ofticer, Major Carter, 
described in the following words the arrival 
of one of tho river convoys : 

1 wa.s standing on the bridge in the evening when the 


Medjidioh arrived. She had two steel bargee, wdthort 
any protection against the rain, as far as I remembi'r. 
As tliis ship, with two barges, i^ame up to us, I saw that 
she w'as absolutely packed, and the barges, too, with 
men. The Viargos were slipped, and the Medjidieli jas 
brought alongside the Varela. When she was about 
1100 or 400 yards oft it looked as i^ she was festooned with 
rofH*.s. 'rh(' stiaioh when she u^as close w'as quite definite*, 
and I found that what f mistook for ropes W'ore dried 
.stalactites of human heoe.s. The iiatienis were so 
huddled and crowded together on the ship that tlicy 
could not perform the ollices of nature clear of the (uige 
of tho ship, and ihi' whole of the ship’.s side w’as cov(>rcd 
with stalactites of human heces. 'I’his is what I then .^aw. 
A certain numher of men were standing and kneeling on 
the iminedial(' perimeter uf the ship. Then we found a 
mass of men hnddletl up anyhow some with hlankct.s 
and some without, 'fhey w'ere lying in a pool of dyscii- 
t4‘ry about HO feet wpiaro. 'fhey were (‘ovonKl with 
dysentery and dejecta generally from bond to foot. Wj^h 
rt'gard to the first man I examim'd, 1 |nt my baud into 
his trousers, and I thc^ught that ho had a hieinorrhagc. 
His trousers woro full almost to his waist w’ith somethin;,': 
warm and slimy. I took my hand out, and thought it 
WHS a blood clot. It was dysentery. 1'he man had a 
fractured tViigh, and his thigh was perforated in fi\(' or 
six places. H(^ had apparently been writhing about the 
deck of the ship. Many cases were almost as ba I. 
'I’here were' a certain numlsM* of cases of terribly bad bed 
sores. In my n'port £ des(?ribemer(?ilessly to tho (lovern- 
m(‘nt of India how I found men wath their limbs sp iiitful 
with w’ood strip.s from “ .johnny Wafki'r ” whisky box(*s, 
“ Hhoosa ” wire, and that sort of thing. 

Major ('artor al8o wrote in a report on t lie 
.subject : 

'I’here is hut little ehaneo <jf recovery for men with 
severe gunshot fraetmvs who lie on the han^ decks of 
boats and bargtjs for J.'l days, amid septic disebarges, 
diarrlnea and dy.sontery. swept at night by a wind that 
droiqwMl nearly to zero, without any protection again.'^t 
tlu' cold, sav(' their clothes and country blankets, whidt 
in the casi*M of lojal crippkr.s woro sodden w’ith their own 
discharges and d(*j»?cta. 

Such wore the cruel sulTcring.*-? irifliotod upon 
the men who fought for England in Mo.supo- 
tarnia. It Ls true that tho diflicultioH of tho Hit na- 
tion after tho sanguinary ropulao at Cte^iiphoii 
wore exceptional ; and that the skill an<l 
toiiacity with which Townsheml oft’ected his 
retreat iii tho fact' of superior numbers, bring- 
ing away his prisoners and his wounded, were 
worthy of the highe.st praise. No one could 
have recognized this more fully than the 
members of the Commission, wdxo “ freely 
admit that the evacuation of the w'ounded 
at all was a great achievement, for which 
the military and medical authorities in the 
field deserve very great credit.” But their 
tribute to tho w^ork of the men in the field only 
adds w^tnght to their conclusion that the medical 
arrangements for the force were “lamentably 
defective.” 

And worse was to como. When a few weeks 
later General Aylmer advanced to the relief 
of Kut, as above described, ho was forced by 
the urgency of the need to go forward with a 
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body of troops whoso eqiiipmorit, hotli in modi- 
cftl estttblislunonts and in other respect s, was 
even more lamentably defective. The Turks 
had shown that tliey were now strong enough 
in numbers not only to repel the attiwk of a 
Hritish division, but to drive it back ami besiege 
it, ; and at the same tiim,' to push forward 
beyond it a force of 2().()00 or 3(t.00t) men, 
perhaps more, which must bo lieaten before it 
could bo relieved. This force was known to 
have strengthened itself by preparing ent renched 
positions of a formidable chaiwtb'r. Yet 
siudi was the lack of river transport that 
aMiovigli there were over 50,000 British troo|js 
in the country besides the besiegeti garrison, 
little more than half that number could be sent 
uf) to the front, anrl it was with the griMitest 
diOiculty that they could be kept supplied 
with food. They liad no heavy guns to batter 
the enemy’s entrenchments, very few aero- 
planes for reconnaissance work, practically no 
modern appliances for trench fighting such as 
periscopes, Ijombs, hand grenades ami the like. 
Finally, no proper medical provision had been 
made for them, or could be made in time. 
Even wdien thtTc had been in Mesopotamia 
only two divMsions from India tlie metlical 
establislunenl had been scanty, l^art of it 
was now locked up in Kut ; and what remaim‘d, 
.supplemented to some extent by the Indian 
( JoviTinnent, had practically to do for th(^ 
whole 50,000 men, the troojis sent out from 
Franco having arrived without tlndr medical 
units. As before stated, (Jencral Aylmer had 


therefore to advanct* with about one-thin! of 
the medical establishment which he onglu to 
have had, if as miieh, and cncii that third was 



A STREET IN KUT. 

a “ scratch " galhiTing of units, short in 
personnel a.nd badly provided in many im- 
portant n‘s|u^cts. 

Naturally, in thes(' f‘ireumstanees, wJieii 
the ill tHpiipped f(a*ee found itself obligcui to 
assault, afJ(T another, lhn*e strong en- 

trenched positions held by a determiiuHl 
enemy approximately its (*(pjal in numbers, it 
sustained very heavy losses, and its miMlieal 
establisliment provcMi rpiiti' ineapabli^ of flealing 
with the great niimher of w():ind(‘d thnjwii upon 
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its hands. The result was a second breakdown 
worse than the first. The Commission whose 
report has been quoted above found it abun- 
dantly proved by the evidence before them 
“ that, generally speaking, the energy, kindness 
and industry of the executive medical officers 
who were directly in charge* of the wounded were 
beyond all praise ” ; and they held that General 
Aylmer himself was in no way to blame ; but 
their comments upon the whole affair show that 
much blame attaches to othi^rs, and are most 
painful reading. At Sheikh Saad, where 
General Aylmer fought his first battle, 

tVio staff was t*ntiroly unat>lo to cope with 

the niiinber of pationts, aiul <lriii/M and drossiiij^s ran 
short. On tho 7th, whcni larj^c ruunbers of wtmndod 
bo^an to ooriie in, Ihi^ro was not room for all of thoin on 
tho Julnar, or in thn fow tonts which ha(i been pitched 
for their reeeption. In coiiHequeneo, the great majority 
had to li<3 out all night on the river hank without shelter 
or 8\dlleiont elothiiig, food, or medical atlendauee. 

On the following <lay more tents were pitched, 
but there was a great shortage of medical 
stafT and equipment, and the wounded 

appear to 'have HuffonHl very grtuitly from waut of food, 
shi^ltor and mo<H(*al treat meut. . . . After tin? occupa- 
tion of Sluskh Maud on January 0 about 2,000 of the 
wounded weto moved to a new <!amp there, the remainder, 
numbering 1,200, being left in a camp on the left bank 
of the river at Mvisandaq in charge of a small medical 
Htaff. The condition of the eampn at MuKaiida(| and 
8heikh Saad have been det-ieril.»ed to uh by variouH 
witriCHHeH, and wo are constrained find that the 
arrangeinentH for the aeemnmodation and treatment of 
the wouruled there w’ere very defective. The medical 
Htaff was so small that the pounds of many ifmiained 
imdresHod for some days. The camps were in a very 


iinHAnitary condition. The supply of surgical stores and 
Appliances ran short, and there was practically no 
subordinate staff to see to the welfare of the patients. 
The suffering and discomfort endured by the unfortunate 
wounded in these camps were very groat. o 

So it went on. When General Aylmer fought 
his second battle, on January 13 and 14, 

the medical arrangements continued to Iw equally 
unsatisfactory. The weather conditions had by this 
time become very hod. . . . Even at the time when 
the battle of Wadi was fought the dilUculty of moving 
sick and wounded in the rain and heavy mud was cun- 
siderahle, and the Meld ambulances attached to the force 
were still very infulequato. . . . Wo do not do\ibt that 
everything that was possible was done to assist them, 
but the suffering from want of food, cold, and lack of 
proper tivatment was severe. 

Then catnc tlie third battle, wdiere Generi?! 
Aylmer’s troo 2 :)s were refjulsed with a loss of 
over 2,700 men. 

The medical establishment hod by this time been 
slightly reinforced,* hut was still much below normal. 
The action took place about thw'e miles from the Wadi, 
ami shortly after it began there w^as a heavy dow'npour 
of rain. This made the country, which was already 
ditTicult to move in, almost impassable. 'I’lje attack on 
the enemy’s position w'as \insuccessfiil, and the casualties 
wore very heavy. The weather W'as extremely cold, 
and (he whole country W'as practically a (juagmire. In 
such circumstancoH the sufferings of the w’ovimled won hi 
have been very great even with the oest possible organiza- 
tion, H’hey were accentuated by the iusuftlciency of 
medical personnel, ecpiiprnent, and stores, and by (he 
fttcd- that there w'as also for some time considerable 
confusion and w’ant ()f organization. 1’hroughout the 
day and the following night w^oimdcd and many uu- 
w’oundod men strtiggled hack to the camp as host they 
could walking, riding or carried on stretchers, or in 
transport carts. The coimtry was a sea of mud, and 

* It ap|)carH that two out of the live Field Ambulances 
of the 3rd Division had now arrived from France. 
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GUNS ON BOARD BARGES ON THE TIGRIS. 


many foil fnnu cxhauKtioii on tho way. 'I’hoKo wfio 
worn in tho ciunp, ami iinwonmlod inon roiiirninj' from 
tliH battlefield, did llu'ir IjokI to assis-t their w»»nnde<l 
oornnwies to sholter, but we eannot <loubt lliat a lai^o 
number failed to reach their <ieHtinati<m, and died from 
exposure. Kvideuce lias indeed b(Hm givim of one iv<v.s<* 
in which not only a wounded man, hut the stretcher 
l3oarers bringing him in, died from this cause. 

Ami those who did roticli thu catnji found 
little comfort. Tho Hloainers which had ac?- 
coinpaiiiod tho force wore iustilTieicnt to 
receive the large fniinber.s se<*kirig shelter and 
w’arrnth ; and tho tents were not only too 
few but had been pitched “ on grotiiul knee- 
deep in mud.” Many of the wounded failed 
to secure any protection, and the tents were 
of little use to men wet through and numb with 
cold. “ Nor were those on tlie steamers in 
much better case, for many of these vessels 
were not weatherproof ; the men (Towded 
anywhere they could, in gangways, in tho 
stokehold and in the cabins for warmth ; but 
many were, and rertiainod for some days, wet 
tiirough.” Such was the state of things on 
the battlefield and in tho cam}), '.rhe Com- 
mission sums it up in these words : 

The small medical ntaff ou I ho s|:)ot, and ollieers and 
men not connected with tho medical servi<*OM, did all 
they could to improve mutters, and to fi'ctl uiul assist 
the wounded. In spile of all these elTorts tho ovidonco 
conclusively shows that tho Mufferings of the wounded 
were so grievous that it would be iliHieult to exaggerate 
them. 

And even when those unfortunate men were 
sent away down the river to the l)ase at Hasra, 
a journey of about thirteen days, their sufferings 
were not at an end. 

The hardships of the voyage were much increased 


during ihin prriud by ihe emislaiit rain and ctjld tluit 
prevailiMl. .As ihe jstcauuTs w»'re not \vc at li«‘rj)nM)f. Ihe 
fiatitMits were wet through and iiumh with I'old, and 
remained in this (‘uuditiou f<»r lh«' wlmle journey. The 
steaim*rs wert' c)v<>i<*n)wded, and the detects in the 
arrangenunitM, to whieh vve have alnwidy relerred, were 
more pronounced than on any previous oeeuhion. . . . 
TIh' ((nxlitions were, iiuli'ed, in inn,ny ways, mueh worse 
than after (Uesiphoii. and v;lieii the sltMiiners arriveil at 
Amaral he woniideil wen* in a |>itial>lt‘ stati*, W(>1 through, 
dirty, witlj^oul a^y dry elothes or covering, henntidM'd 
with cMjld and very hungry. 'rh(*ir wounds had not heeii 
pro|Hniy dress(*d. and in some* instanees eases of fraetnro 
W'ere not oven in splints. Many of the' Hteainc'rs wc'm 
overcrow'ded and (illhy, not only with mud and n'lnnants 
of fcK»d, hut also w'ith fleet's and urine. 'I’he eondition 
of things, indec'd, was so had tliat it is dillienlt to 
•leseribe it. 

No woiidiT that when some portion of (Iicho 
hvets began to 1)*' known a f(‘cling of vcheiincnt 
indignation arose in Kngland and fnditi. 'rimy 
have been l)ronght forward luu'c, in Dm midst 
of the narrativ'c of military o|)crations, brnraiiso 
tlioy arc iuh csstwy to a chnir iindt'rstanding of 
the [)o.silion, and also bccaiisc the intMlitnil 
breakdown reached its worst |)oirit during this 
perio<l of tlm cami)aign, the first atf(*m|)t to 
relieve Knt. Jii the course of lab*!’ attcm}>tH 
the inariy ticficicncics in Die e(|ni|)!iient of Die 
Mesopotamia force were still jiainfiilly apparent, 
and led to (k*pIorabIe c(»nse(}neiices ; but in the 
medical arrangem(*nts, at all events, tliere was 
a rapid and contiunoiis imjirovcment, and the 
sufferings of the sick and wounded, though 
great, were uevt^r again what they luvl been. 

To return to tho military o|)erationH. It 
has been said that after tho repulse on. 
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SKETCH MAP SHOWING APPROXIMATELY THE TURKISH POSITIONS ON THE 

TIGRIS. 


January 22, and tlu) discovery that the garrison 
of Kut had footl for eighty-four days, General 
Aylmer decided to postpone his further advatice, 
and to reorganize his force thoroughly before 
making another effort to break down the 
resistance of the Turks. Into this task of 
reorganization he now threw himself with all 
possible energy. Whether he evSr hoped to do 
in three weeks all that had to bo done, as 
(jeneral Townshend seems to have expected, 
there is nothing to show. Perhaps at first he 
tiid hope it ; but if so it was soon clear to liim 
that- a longer time would bo required, and the 
whole of the month of February was spent in 
prt^|)aration. There wtvs, indeed, not much to 
be gained now by cutting short the period of 
delay. The Turks might, no doubt, bring up 
further reinforcements, an<l, of course, every 
day gaine<l by them would be used in adding 
to the stn'iiglh of their defences. But it 
seemed probabh^ tliat the British could make 
better use of the time than they could, and 
tliat the result would be to increase the power 
of attack in greater proportion than the power 
of resistance. There was cmly one distinct 
limit to postponement. The real flood season 
on the Tigris onlinarily .sets in about the 
middle of March with the melting of the 
snows in the northern highlands. As soon as 
tlie river came down in full flood the Turks 
would apparently be masters of the situation, 
for they would then be able to cut the em- 
bankments which hold the river in its bed. 


and to inundate the whole country s<) thoroughly 
that an advance might be impossible. Kut 
must be relieved before March 15 at latest. 
General Aylmer decided therefore that he 
would strengthen him.self as much as possible 
up to the end of February, and then attack 
with every man and gun he harl got. 
This plan was presumably approved by the War 
Office, which had now taken over from the 
Indian Government the control of affairs in 
Mesopotamia ; at all events it was carried 
out. Reinforcements were pushed up from the 
base by steamer and route march ; reorganiza- 
tion and training were carried on at the front. 
On the left bank oiu* trenches were again 
pushed forward towards the Hanna posi- 
tion. Frequent reconnai.ssancos were made 
by land and air on both banks. During this 
period no severe fighting took place, though 
several minor operations were undertaken to 
gain information and to harass the enemy.” 
The Turks on their side received some rein- 
forcements, as liad been expected, and they 
constructed at least two fresh lines of defences 
in the defile behind Umm el Hanna, between 
the great northern marshes and the Tigris. 
Such was the condition of affairs when the 
month of February came to an end. 

The question for General Aylmer then was 
how best to strike a decisive blow at the enemy 
forces lying between liim and Kut. If the 
reader will look at the small sketch plan 
reproduced on this page, he will see at a glance 
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what was the position, or series of posit it>ns, 
•occupied by these forces. Their main line of 
defence w-as a system of entrenchments, forti- 
fied at intervals by redoubts, stretching from 
the northern marshes to tlie Tigris, and thence 
curving round south of the Tigris to the Shat 
el Hai stream, which connecteci the Tigris and 
Euphrates. The Turkish right rested on this 
stream, and ofi a strong work not far from it 
(MlJe<I the Dujaila redoubt, d'his line of 
entrenchment, known as the Es Sinn position, 
was only six or seven miles from Kut. It was 
the position where (leiuTal Townshend had 
l)#aten the Turks in September, 1915, and is 
marked () on the sketch plan. Hut, as l)«*forc‘ 
stat(?d, the Turks had thrown out in advance 
of this main line of defences at least five other 
lines, marked successively 5 to I on the 
plan. All tia^se were astridt^ the 'figris, hut 
tlieir main defences were on tin* nortlaTii 
bank. In (Jeneral Aylmer's first advance, 
during the month of January, he had (lriv(‘n 
the enemy out of two of theses lint's, marked I 
and 2, but had been repulsed from the third, 
marketl .‘1, in front of which his troops were 
now entrenched. And, lest tlu're should be 
any jiiisapprehension, it may be observt'd that 
each of these “lines" ctmsisted riot of a single 
trench, but of a bt^lt of grouiul honcyt'ombed 


with t renches and pits for machine guns, and 
backed by a well -served artillery a belt 
ptThaps more than a mile in th'pth from front 
to rear, d'o carry such a " line " by frontal 
assault over pt'rh'ctly flat, bare ground was a 
lormitlablo task, and nieant lit'avy losses, d'o 
carry four or more in succession within a birt- 
night was a task whic'h might well seem almost 
hopeless. 

In thes(^ circumstance's (leneral Aylmer 
came to the conclusion that, gn'at as the 
diflieultii^s wi'rt', he must att('m|)t a turning 
movement. 'Fo tlic north such a moxi'inent 
was ma.le absolutely impossilile by the great 
stretch of floodt'd marshes which c«)vered the 
'J’urkish left, d’o tin' south of the river then' 
was low-lying marsh land, too; but tlu're was 
not as yet an impassabh* shei't t)f water. 'I'he 
decision was that a force should movt* out to 
the southward with all tlu' animal transport, 
available, carrying two days’ supplies, and 
should try by a wide flank march to circle 
round three of the four remaining 'Purkish 
lines, nnperci'ived by the eiu'iny, and fall upon 
the last, the main |)(»sition of Es Sinn. The 
exact point selec'ted for assault was the exfnmie 
right of the position that is, the Dujaila 
redoubt, and tlu‘ ground lietwcen the redoubt 
and th(‘ Shat » l^ffai. Tt was hoped that, this 
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might be surprised and carried by a sudden 
attack while the attention of the enemy was 
tixed upon their advanced lines, which would 
meanwhile be threatened by the British troops 
to the north/ of the river. If tJiis plan could bo 
successfully carried out the whole of the 
Turkish positions would-be turned, and made 
useless at one blow. A British force would be 
in their rear and in touch with the Kiit gar- 
rison. Assuming that the force w'as suffitsent 
in numbers the blow would be decisive. 

Of course, the Turks or their German advisers 
were not wholly blind to the possibility that 
some attempt to tiu*u their right flanks might 


be made ; and unluckily the beginning of 
March brought with it another downpour ot 
rain, making tJie ground over which the 
turning force would have to advance im- 
passabh^ for the transport animals. This 
caused some (lelay, which was utilized by the 
enemy to strengthen their right by constructing 
trendies between the Dujaila redoubt and the 
Hai stream, where there had been a gap in , 
the defences. But on March 7 the grourul wtvs 
again dry enough to mak<' an advance possible, 
and on that <lav. witli barely a week remaining 
before the Tigris was likely to come down in 
flood, Cleneral Aylmer issued his orders for the 
attack. The.s(^ ordera were that the greater 
part of a division undi'r (fenoral Young- 
hitsband, assisted by naval gunboats, was to 
hold th(> enemy to his line of entrenchments 
north of the river, while the remainder of the • 


corps, fonned into two columns under General 
Kemball and General Keary, was to make a* 
night march of about fourteen miles, and 
reach the extreme Turkish right before morn- 
ing. At daybreak Kemball was to attack 
the redoubt from the south, Keary *s column 
supporting him by an attack from the east. 
The object being to effect a surprise, and 
strike before the enemy could bring up roiri- 
forceinents, the capture of the redoubt was 
to be pushed through with the utmost vigour 
This night march by a large body of troops, 
over unknown ground, was a difficult opera- 
tion, involving most careful arrangement aitil 

o 


guidance. Yet it was carried out with complete 
success, unnoticed and unsuspected by the 
I’urks. Starting from their .sev^eral camps as 
it grew dark, the troops concerned, horse, foot, 
and artillery, were brought together at the 
point selected for assembly, “ the Pools of 
Siloam.” Then the Sapper S(!outs, guiding 
themselves by the stars, led the columns for- 
ward across the open plain, nearly 20,000 
fighting men with ambulan(;es, transport, and 
all .sorts of impedimenta, marcliing steadily on, 
liour after hour, the silence broken only by 
“ the howl of a ja<*kal, the cry of flighting 
gee.se,'’ the creak of a wheel, or the clink of a 
stirrup iron. Throughout' the long night the 
strain was intense and unceasing, for at any 
iriument the advance guard might come upon 
a Tiu^kish picket or patrol ; and even if the 
march remained undiscovered by the enemv. 
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the slightest error in calculation on the part 
^ of the guides might mean that the columns 
would miss their mark, a patch of sandhills not 
iSr from Dujaila. But no mistake was made, 
and while it was still dark they struck the 
sandhills. Then they saw the flash of 'rown- 
shend’s guns at Kut, and all doubt was at an 
end ; they had kept their coiu^e, and were 
exactly where they ought to be. “That the 
siu-priso of the 'Purks was complete wiv< shown 
by the fires in the Arab encampments, betweiMi 
which we passiNl silently in the false dawn.”* 
A mile or two ahead to north and west lay the 
'J^iirkish line. Th(n*e was time to a[)proa(*h 
within strikifig distance before light <*anie. 
Then one rush at dawn, and the trenches would 
bo carried. The way to Kut lay open. 

So it seemed to the forward spirits in the 
relieving force, and they had good groiiiuls for 
their confidence. But th(^y were not to reach 
Kut that day. Ihihappily, just aw victory 
a[>pcared to be within their grasp, some* <lelay 
occurred; and though Keary’s column was in 
position for the attack at daybreak, Kein ball’s 
was not ready until more than an h<»ur later. 
Even so, the attack ought to have lieiMi succv^ss- 
ful, for the redoubt was lightly held, and, 
according to Sir Percy Lake's dispatch of 
August 12, “ [ironipt and energidic action 
would probably have forestalled the enemy’s 
reinforcements.” But the attack was not 
delivered ffir nearly three liours longer, and 
by that time it w'os too late, n’he enemy, now 
fully prepared, received the advancing troops 
with a hot fire from (•onccaled trcnch(^s, Turkish 
reinforcements began to arrive from the north, 
stubborn fighting ensiuxl, and though towards 

I’lmdkr, in Thr V'/wk’--. 


evening a portion of Keary’s troops, including 
the Manchesters and o9th Bifles, succeeded in 
gaining a foothold in the redoubt, they were 
driv^en out by heavy counter attacks. 'Phe 
assault had failed. iJuring the night whitdi 
followed the Jorce rtsuaiued wIhto it was, hut 



MAJOR-GENERAL G. V. KRMBAI.!., C.H., 
Communded a column under General Aylmer. 


the troops were too much exhausted for a 
renewed eff(»rt to lie made with any prospect 
of success; and in tlie morning, timling that 
the I'lierny’s position was unchaiig(‘<l, and that 
the water supply was failing. General Aylmer 
decided upon withdrawal. By the night of 
Marcli 9 the w}u)l«* f»jrce was l>a(*k in its old 



A KELEK OR FREIGHT RAFT ON THE TIGRIS. 

The raft i« buoyed by me.n. of inflated .kins beneath the floor of log^ 
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poHjtioTi to the north of the river. It had not 
been pressed in its retirement, and all the 
\voiinde<l liad been brought baek, but there 
eould bo no further advance without some 
delay. The second attempt to relieve Kut 
had broken down.* 

It may seem at first sight strange that having 
succeeded in reaching a point so close to Kut 
(Jeiieral Aylmer sliould have be(*n unable to 
maintain himself there, and especially that his 
witlwlrawal shoulvl have been causetl, in a 
measure at least, by want of wafer in a country 
where water was the main obstacle to the whole 
atlvance. But it must be remembered that his 
lino of communications, upon which his force 
depended for all its supplies of food, munitions 
of war, and reinforcements, was the line of the 
Tigris. Ho could not have left this lino open 
for long to an attack by tlie Turks, which 


* It apiw*arH that Cteiieral Kemball did not accept as 
accurate Sir l*crey Lake's dcMcription uf tho lUKht 
march, or of the attack. He Hoem» to have thoiij^ht 
that the time allowed for his column to get into position 
was insiifheient, also that the Turks hail Ijetm shaken 
by the attack anti might have been attacked again on 
the 9th with buccohh, and that there was water for the 
troops. 


might liave had flisastrous results ; nor could 
he rely upon the safety of the short land route* 
from Dujaila to his steamers on the Tigris, for 
tliis was flanker! throughout by tho Turks he 
had loft in his rear when he marched round 
them. It must also be remornberod that 
although the immediate neighbourhood of 
Dujaihi was for the moment short of water, the 
flood season was expected in a few days, and 
then tho Turks would be able to inundate 
the whole country, possibly cutting off his 
retreat altogether. The flank march had boon 
a bold and risky operatic^n at best, only 
to be justified by the extreme difficulty of a 
direct advance. 

The Commission whose report has boon 
quoted above held that the medical anange- 
ments on this occasion w’cre much more suc- 
cessful than rluring the operations of January. 
The loss was heavy, nearly or. quite 3,000 men, 
of whom about 2,440 were w’ounded. These 
.suffered in the long march back from the 
battlefield to tho camp, owing to the want of 
motor ambulances or wagons ; but the field 
medical units attached to the 3rd and 7th 
Divisions had arrived at the front, and tho 
increase of establishment made it po.ssible not 
rinly to collect the wounded and treat them 
properly, but to put a fairly adequate medical 
staff upon the steamers used for transport to 
the base. “ The arrangoTuents w’oro in many 
respects far from ideal,” l>ut there w*as much 
improvement, “ and the w^ounded w^ere received 
in good condition at Basra.” 

In Kut the news of the second failure was of 
course a bitter disappointment. The garrison 
still confidently expected relief sooner or later. 
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and their commander did hia ntmost to keep 
^ up their spirits ; but the first half of February 
had gone by, and the whole of February, and 
i^vv they knew tliat the floods would soon come, 
and greatly increase the difficulties of the 
relieving force. There was as yet no thought 
of surrender, but hope deferred inaketh the 
heart sick, and they had been more than tlu*ee 
montliH besieged. Moreover, their discomforts 
and dangers had increased. In February the 
enemy began to send aeroplanes over the town, 
ttu<l to drop bombs, which were at times 
destructive, for the garrison was coo|>cd up in 
^ narrow space. The shelling, too, grew heavier 
l)y flay and* by niglit . The troo|)s siifferetl 
from cold, for there were sharp frosts at times, 
and fuel was nearly exhausted. They had no 
vegetables, and scurvy had begun to attack 


at intervals and dropped bags of letters and 
newspapers aiul telegrams; |,ut the ordinary 
man’s share <)f thes(‘ was very .small, and the 
bags sometimes fell in the rivtT or in the 
Turkish trenches, which was maddening. 

It has been sa.id abnvt* that during the 
campaign of Itllfi thefe was hardly any fighting 
in the valleys of the Kanin and Kuphrates. 
What little there was tj)ok place while (h'neral 
Aylmer was trying to relit^vt* Kut. In ordia* 
to deter th(» Arab tribes on the flai river from 
joining against him wlu'u he advancHsl in 
.lanuary, the Hritish garrison at Xasiriyeh on the 
Hujdirates mov<‘d out a short distaiice, aixl 
remained lor a month or so watching the 
country to the northward. On their n*turn in 
February their rearguard was t reaclu/rously 
attacked by An-bs from some “ friendly ” 
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them. Their rations were sufficient to kee|) 
them alive, but not much more ; and when 
rain came on, the constant digging rerpured to 
keep the trenches from being Afawled was 
almost beyond their powers, for the slow 
starvation hafl greatly weakened them. Their 
one solace, tobacco, was no longer procurable. 
It w'as a bad time for all, and .spc^cially bad 
perhaps for the Indians, who would not eat the 
moat, horse or mule or carnch \vhich was 
served out to Europeans, and was offered to 
everyone \ few of the garrison w ho had been 
through the siege of Lady.smith lt» years 
before declared that tlii.s was much wtirse. 
Certainly the garrison of Kut got more news 
from the outside world than the garrison of 
Ladysmith, for British aeroplanes catiie over 


villages. The atta^'k wik ImmiIimi off, llu^ 
West Kents and .’Iffth Mountain Hattery 
behaving very gallantly, but tben^ w(^re two or 
three huielred casualties A force marched 
out the next morning and d(‘stroyed tla? 
guilty villages killing abc»ut (iOO Arabs. 
This was the only fighting tixccpt on the lino 
f)f the I’igris. 

On March 12, aft(‘r the failure of the second 
attempt at relief, (J(*neral AyhiHT was sue* 
coeded in his command by Major-(<eneral Sir 
George F. Gorringc, w ho had seen much fighting 
in Me.^'opotamia. General Gorringe imm(slUiP’>ly 
bc'gan to make ready for anotlu?! advance, 
and as fresh troops, including the 13th Division, 
were now beginning to arrive from Ba.srtt, it was 
decided that tliis should take pl^e as soon (w 
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po8Aiblo. Some minor enp:agement8, in fact, 
took place on the south bank of the river, 
resulting in the capture of enemy trenches and 
prisoners. But rain fell again, and on March 15, 
punctual to a day, the Tigris came down in 
heavy snow flood, “ causing extensive inun- 
dations, which compelled f>ur troops to ev'acuate 
their advanced positions on that bank.” It 



CONTROLLING GUN-FIRE BY 
TELEPHONE. 

w'as fortunate that the bulk of the force was not 
at Dujaila. General Gorringe now seems to 
have contemplated the possibility of making, 
nevertheless, another attempt to reach Kut 
by the south, starting lower down the river, 
at Sheikh Saad, and striking across country 
from that point. But careful investigation 
showed that this route also would be liable to 
inundation, and the idea was given up. The 
only alternative was to revert to the river 
route, and force the series of Turkish entrench- 
ments on the north bank. This had seemed, 
even before the flood season, an almost des- 
perate task, but there was notliing else to be 
done. And it must be carried out without 
much delay, or General Townshend’s 84 


days would end soon after the middle of 
April. 

Preparations wore at once made for the 
atUick. Every available man was set to worTc 
in raising embankments to prevent the whole 
country being flooded ; and in the meantitne 
the 7th Division “ continually imdcr heavy 
fire and hampered by floods,” was employed 
in sapping up to the Turkish trenches at 
Umm-el -Hanna, No. II on the sketch map. 
from wliich the British force had becsi 
repulsed on January 21. By March 28 the 
.sap heads were 150 yards from the Tiukish 
line. • 

This line was a strong one. is described 
by General Lake as “a ma/.e of deep trenches 
occupying a frontage of only 1,1100 yards be 
tween the Tigris and the Suwaikieh marsh, 
and exteruling for 2,000 yards from front ti> 
rear.” There was. in fact, not one line of 
trench, but a succession of lines, five at least, 
and perhaps many more. But, acting no 
doubt on German advice or example, the 
Turks had occupied the j.osition lightly, witli 
“ a few companies and some machine -guns,” 
and had kept the bulk of their force for serious 
fighting in positions ''farther back, when the 
Brif isli troops should have been weakened by 
stjceossive lissaults. 

The plan of attack was much the^same as 
on Januai’y 21. The ,‘lrd Division was to push 
forwartl along the south btmk of the river 
ami cooperate with the main attack, wliieii 
was to be delivered by the 13th Division under 
General Maude, upon the positicni on thomorth 
bank. In pursuance of tliis plan the 13th 
Division moved up on April 1 to relievo the 
7th in the advanced trenches in readiness for 
t he assault, but heavy rain fell on tliis and the 
following day, and some of the troops on the 
south bank were flooiled out of thoir trenches, 
while the ground on the north bank bocaino 
impassable. The assault was therefore post- 
poned. On the evening of the 4th the ground 
had dried to some extent, and at daybreak on 
the 5th the assault was delivered. It was 
completely successful. The 13th Division 
leapt out of their trenches and rushed the 
Turkish front lino, and by seven o’clock they 
had carried the whole position. Meanwhile, 
on the south bank, the 3rd Division pushed 
forward also, and led by the Manchesters 
captured the Turkish trenches on that side. 
It was a good morning’s work. Three of the 
six Turkish positions had now fallen 
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But much re^nainod to bo done. lu front of 
ihe relieving force there still lay at least three 
more, the third being the main position at Es 
Sinft, and time was running short. To add to 
the lu-gency of the situation, the river rose 
eonsiderably during the day of the successful 
assault, and it seemed certain that a fresh 
(lood was coming down. If it were to provr» 
a heavy one, and raise the level of the river 
much more, the Turks would be able to open 
the embankments and inundate not only the 
country to the south but the ground on the 
north bank between the position just taki^i 
a!id the next one. An assault would then be 
impossible for« an indefinite time. As this 


<m th« Fftlahiyah position from 7.15 p.m. to 7.30 p.m., 
iiftor uftich Iho l.tlh Division assiinltod and cuptunMl a 
H«?rios of doop tronchf's in sovoral linos. 'I'lio |Kisition 
was stubbornly hold by about thn*o battalions of 'I'lirks. 
but by 9.:i0 p.m. it was coiiipIoU'ly in tmr hands ami 
consolidatod. 

'I’ho 3Hth Infantry Hripvlo. and the VVarwioks and 
VVoroostors of tho :hMh Infantry Bri^ado. di.l partioularly 
wull i„ this assault . IliKdi i^aiso is duo t«» Majordbui.Miil 
Maude, his Hri^^ado ('ominamlors, and all nmh'r ihoir 
ooinrriand for this succ'ossfid lUKht attaok. 'I'ho Division 
sulT«'r(>d .somo 1,.‘100 oasnaliios duriii/.; this «lay. 

Thus the fourth 'rurkish position had fallen, 
and the relieving force was now less than 20 
miles from Kut by river, prohalily about 
14 miles in a straight line. Ihit it will 
have been observed that both the third and 
fourth positions were held by a small body of 


>. 
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next position was close in front of the British 
force, only three miles iif) the river, and the 
losses, though considerable, had not bct^n such 
iw to cause serious emharrassmcnt, (leneral 
florringo decided that he would call upon his 
troops for another effort the same night. He 
hoped to carry not only the fourtli Turkish 
position, “ Fellahich,’* three miles distant, but 
the fifth, “ Sanna-i-yat,” three inile.s 
I arther back again. If attacked so soon, and by 
flight suddenly, the Turks might be taken by 
" orprise and rushed. 

Sir Percy Lake's dispatch of August 12, 
1916, gives 80 clear and concise an account of 
'vhat ensued that it will be closely followed 
liere. To quote hik words: 

After nightfall a heavy bombardment woh diroct.<al 


men a few compaiiiets ” in f)Me cast*. “ about 
three beltalioiis ” in the other. It woiihl 
)i{)pcar from (lenrTal LakeVs disptitch that 
when (lerieral Aylrmu’ a«lvan<‘ed in January 
the first and Ke(H>iid p<»sitioiis, at Sln*ikh Sajwl 
and the Wadi, which he captured, were much 
more strongly held, for the dispatch spt^tk.s 
of his having twice <lefc?ated “ a bravo (niemy 
at least equal to himself in numbers ” ; an<l it 
would also appear that th(» third position, 
Umin-el- Hanna, vvla^ro his tn)ops wen^ nq:»ulse<l, 
was then held not by a few companies, hut “ by 
an enemy apf)roxiTnately their equal in 
numbers.” General Aylmc^r commanded a 
corps of two divisions, and the dispatch 
therefore seems to show not only that the 
capture by him of the first and second positions 
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WBA a more (iiniciilt f^'at than the 8nbi=iequ(3nt 
capture by his successor of the third and 
fourth, but that his repulse at the third was 
far from disorciditablo to him and his force. 
In justice to a gallant commander and his 
troops, w hose failure to relieve Kut w as severely 
criticized, it seems only^ right to point out these 
fa(!ts. 

'ro return to the April advance. At 
9.30 p.m. on the night of the r)th, as shown 
above, the fourth Turkish position, Fellahieh, 
was in British hands, and the fiftli Turkish 
position. Sanna*i*yat, lay three miles ahead. 
The 13th Division, which had borne the 
brunt of the figliting during the day, and 
had lost 1,300 men, was now given a rest, 
and the 7th Division, w hich had t ill then been 
in support , [)assed thrciugh the 1 3th and moved 
forwwd about a mile, with orders to attack 
the Turkish entrenchments at dawn. The 
northern part of the entrenchments was the 
point/ selected for assault, and the line of 
direction during the night march was to be 
maintained by moving with the left flank 
along a communication trench which ran 
from the fourth Turkish position, now in 
British hands, to dhe fifth, now to be at- 
tac'ked. This seemed a sure guide. But 
when the 7th Division, after a short night’s 
halt, moved on again to get close to the 
Turkish position in readiness for the assault, 
they found that the ground over wliich they 
had to march was cut by .numerous and 


tiieop cross trenches, and these greatly im- 
peded the advance. It had boon impossible 
to roconnoitro this ground during daylight, 
as tho Turks were then in possession o^ it , 
and the existence of the cross trenches, an 
evidence of the care and labour with wdiich 
tho' Turks had strengthened their positions, 
had not been detected. But they were 
there a serious obstacle in the darkness 
ami the adv^ance of the troops was very slow’. 
The result was that instead of covering 
while it was still dark the two miles in front 
of them, they hardly covered a third of the 
distance, and when day broke they 
still 2,300 yards from tlie cnr'lny’s entrench- 
ments. All chance of a surjirise and 
rush were therefore at an end, and if 
the assault was to be delivered it 
must be deliv’ered in broad dayliglit after 
advancing for more than a mile umk^r 
fire, and ovct ground whieh was (h^scribed 
as perfectly flat, w’ithf)ut any vestige of 
eover. Presumably the cross trenches had 
been left behind. “ In these eireumstances,” 
writes (General Lake, “ it would liave been 
wiser to have postponed the attack at thi' 
last moment,” and it can hardly be doubted 
thab he was right. An advance t(t thc' 
a-ssault under such conditions was iiractically 
hopeless, and must involve terrible loss. 
But such was uot the view of the men on the 
spot. Kut must be saved, and it was not 
for them to count the cost. ” The advance,” 
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Luke coiitimitvs, “ wjis (mmU iiiiKMi 

with tlio greatost i^rallanlry luuh*!* Iiravy 
iirtillcry aiid ijiachiiu*-gun (iro, to within 
TOO yarda of tho 'rurkish trcnclios. Hito tin^ 
attacking linas warn checked, and evcnitnally 
Icll hack oil to the s(i{)|)ort itig tliird line, 
w herti they <lug themselves in at about 
1,000 yards from tlie enemy.” 'riie assault 
had failed, an<l many hundnals of brave uuni 
lay dead or grievously wounded before the 
entrenedunents they had striven in vain to 
reach. 

It was a severe check to the relieving 
iorce, and a <leep disa.))|)ointment, for the 
rapid fall of the tliird atid fourth 'rurkish 
l>ositions had greatly encouraged the troops, 
and given some ground for belief that the 
rurks were losing heart. That Ixdief <*ould 
no longer be entertained, for on April 0 the 
enemy had shown no sign of wavering, ami 
ill any case their eventual success would 
hav'O wdped out the elTect of their previous 
ilefeats. They would no doubt resist stub- 
bornly when again attacked. 'I’lie chance, 
'i it had ever existed, of keeping them on tin? 
run by a succession of swift blows was now 
gone. Still, Kut must be saved, and the 
only question was how tho next attack 
should be delivered. It was decided that a 
Irosh attempt must be made to storm the 
entrenchment, after full preparation ; aiul 
that the 13th Division, which had recovered 
irom the fatigue entailed by its two suceess- 
hil assaults on April 5, should try again. In 


the iiKMintime the task, hard enough in 
any ease, was being made Inirilcr by the 
inclenuuit u lu*r. While the hist attack 
was being carritsl out the ri\’cr ha.d been 
st(‘adily rising, until at noon on April <» it 
rt‘a<’be<l the bigla'sl h*\cl <>f the year. 'This 
caused e\tensi\e immdalions, perhaps in- 
creased by the action of the Turks, who had 
it ill their p 4 >wer*t() opcui th<‘ t‘mba,nkment s. 
And to help the enemy further the wind now 
changed to the ni>rth, blowing tia* water ot 
the marshes sonihwarcis across the right of 
the 7th Division, ulm were tlaui still in 
front, and tending to nairow still nore the 
“ detile " whieh had to be forced. It was 
not cMisy to previ'iit tin* whole gr»)nnd being 
flooded ajid all possihility of an a<l\'an(*e 
put olf iiidelinit«ly. (Jeneral Lake writes: 

Lrc»teetive bunds (embaidcment s) along 
b(»tli the 'rigris ami the islge of the marsh 
bad then to be constnieted under tin' enemy's 
fire. Our guns w’(*re surrounded by floods, 
and for some time the |>osition was distincfly 
critical. 

“ 'riie marsh continued to eneroach so iniieh 
upoii' tho grournl oeeupied by the 7th 
Division that all efforts had to he devoted to 
soeuring from the floods the positions al- 
ready gained. On tho right (south) bank 
the inundations rendored eommunioation 
most difficult, and threatenod tg isohito tho 
3rd Division altogether.” 

Thus, before attacking tho Turks bohind 
thoir strong entrenchments, the British force 
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had to (ight hard with tho flood in order to 
keep open a road by which to approach 
them. Kor three days this fight went on, 
and then on the ev^ening of the third day 
the ground seemed secure enough from 
inundation to warrant aif advance. What 
followed may best be told in the words of 
General Lake: 

During tho niglit of April 8-0 tho i3th Division took 
the place of tho 7th DivT.‘<ion in tho tix>nc)io'<, and at 
4.20 rt.in. advanced to the assault on Sanna-i-yat. When 
within 300 yards of the eneiny’H front lino they were 
discovered by tho 'Furks, wlio sent up Very lights and 
flares and opened a heavy rifle and gun fire, 'I’he first 
line, including detachments of tho Otli K,(). Royal 
Lancaster Rogiiuont, 8th Welsh Fusiliers, 0th L. North 
Lancashire Regiment, and Tith Wiltshire Regiment, 
|K>netratod the centre of tho onemy’fl front line trench, 
in the glare of the lights the 2nd lino lost dir*M*tion, 
wavered, and fell hack i the :ird and 4th lines. iSup|M>rt 
thus failed to roach tin front line at the critical moment, 
in spite of the most gallant and energetic attempts of 
otticers concerned to rt> nody matters. 

Our troops, who had reached tho enemy’s trenches, 
were heavily counter-attacked by Huperior numbers and 
driven back to from 300 to 500 yanls from the enemy’s 
lino, whore brigades ‘dug themselves in. 

The Hecoiid assault upon the Sanna-i-yat 
position had failed like the first, and the Turks 
had inflicted upon tho relieving force a 
very blootly repulse. Their fifth position 
still remained intact, anti 14 miles behind it 
by river was the sixth and main position. It 
was believed that the Turks liad also con- 
structed during the last few weeks a fresh 
position between tho two. They certainly had 


one on the south bank of the river, at a plant' 
mllod Beit Aiessa, 10 miles farther up, where 
were situated the “bunds,” controlling the 
inundations. And only nine days rernained 
of General Townshends 84. His garrison 
was alrtuuly known to be on very 
short rations, seven ' ounces of indifferent 
meal, and some horseflesh which the Indian 
troops wu>iild not eat, though their religious 
leaders had authorized them to do so. He 
now reduced the meal to five oimces, so 
that the period might be prolongt^l by a few’ 
days ; but this was all ho could do. Every 
pound of grain in Kut had been ground, and 
the wheels of the flour mill w’ore silent. l>efore 
the end of the month tho little store of meal 
would be exhausted, and his troops must sur- 
render or starve. Unless the relieving force 
could break through very soon tho fall of Kut 
was certain. 

It may perhaps be asked here why the 
garrison could not do sometliing more to help 
themselves— why they could not attempt to 
break out and join tho relieving force, or at 
least join in a combined attack upon the Turks 
from front and rear. The answ’or is that such 
action had been considered, and that when 
the relieving force got near enough to make a 
combined attack possible it was evidently 
Townshend’s intention to do all he could. 
More than once, when the sound of British guns 
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seemed to be coming nearer, the garrison had 
^ stood to arms, ready for action. But Kut 
was surrounded by superior xxumbers of the 
eftemy, strongly entrenched, and any f^rei na- 
ture attempt to break out while the relieving 
force wiVH still 20 miles away down the 
river could hardly end in anything hut a 
murderous repulse, followed by the fall of the 
towm. Even if the garrison were to succeed, 
against all probability, in breaking through 
the circle of entrenchments drawn roun<l tliem 
they would have to tight their way <lown 
for 20 miles against overMlu'Iming odds, 
jvithout transport and probably without suf- 
ficient amniflinition. leaving their sick and 
wounded and stores of all kinds in tlu^ hands 
of the enemy. It would mean in any case the 
loss of Kut, and almost to a certainty the 
destruction of the garrison. Unquestionably 
the best chance of saving both was to kec'p the 
flag flying in Kut, and give the relieving force 
time to get within r(^a<di. \Vlu?n they were 
ready to attack the last 'rurkish position, six 
or seven miles away, the garrison could help 
to some ('xtent, at all tncMits by kee|)ing the 
besieging troops engaged, and possilily by 
doing something more, 'rill then “fighting 
Oltt ” soemetl clearly inadvisable. (General 


Townshend luul to face the sinne problem as 
(iloncral White Inul been called upon to fare 
in Liwlysmith l(i years bt‘fore. Both came 
to the same conehision with regard to it, 
anti both were almost certainly right. 

Ko doubt t ht' decision in tlt*ncral 'Pown- 
sheniPs ca.se was known to and iippn>\fd l>y 
the general in command t>f the n‘lit‘viiig foreis 
Gorringe, and by the commander iu-ehief in 
Mesopotamia, Sir Percy I.akt', who had come 
up to the front, and was in closi' touch with 
him. Tlu'y had now to tronsidcr what was to 
be done from the outsid<* whether to persist 
in the attempt to force the 'Purkish positi<»n 
at Sanna-j-yat. or to try sona* altcrnati\e plan. 
After meeting and discussing the situation in 
detail they decided that, in spite of (Jcncral 
Gorringe’s formic conclusion in faxour of the 
river route', they wouhl now follow the example 
se‘t hy (h'la'ral Aylnaa* a month before*, and 
leaving one* divisieni to contain the* eMUMiiy in 
|)ositi(»u on the north hank of tla^ river, try 
with the* oth(T two to ge't- round hy tla^ south 
bank, and fall upe>n the» right of the e*neiny’M 
main position. 'J'his de*(*ision wiis hase*d upon 
the' e*onvi(*tion that to assault the northe‘rn 
positieai again with a prospi'ct of sue*ee*ss it 
woulel l)e ne'ce'ssary te) r(*sort to a syste'inatic 
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approach by napping, which would involve 
<lolay ; while if ICut was to bo relieved, the 
time at their disposal was vc^ry short. A part of 
the country over which the two divisions would 
hav'(» to (»perate was now inundated, which 
was a great drawback ; b»it even so it seemetl 
possible that the plan nyght result in a more 
rapid and complete success than they could 
hope to gain on the river. 

Accordingly the 71 h Division now again took 
ov^^r the tre-nches in front of the 'J'urkish 
position at Sanna-i-yat, with orders to sap up 
towards it in preparation for a possible assault 
later on, but not to attack. Tlu* lllth Division 
was helcl l)a(‘k in reserve*. 'I'lie 3rd Division, 
under (hMieral Keary, was ordered to inov'c 
forward to the south of tla^ river aiul establish 
cornmunications across the flooded area. The 
scheme diffciu^d from that ado|)ted by (leneral 
Aylmer in so far that the exact jioint aimed at 
wa.s not th(? Dujaila re<loubt, but anothi'i* 
redoubt a little to the north on the same line, 
knovvu as the Sinn Aftar. And this was not 
to be .surprised by a night march from the 
ih’itish position on the nortliern bank of tlu^ 
river, but to be approached by tlu' previous 
capture of the Turkish advanced entrench- 
ments at Heit Aiessa It was nece.ssary to 
lake these first liecause, as previously ex- 
plained, they secured to the 1’uVks the control 
of the river “ bunds,” and in the (*xisting 
state of the river it would be dangerous in the 


extreme to march a force by the south on Sinn 
Aftar, for the Turks could then, by opening^ 
the bunds, flood the country behind it, and 
perhaps cut it off altogether. Why they h!ld 
not opened the bunds already, and thus com- 
pletely protected the right of their main 
position, does not appear. Porhap.s they 
thought the partial inundation was suffleient. 
to prevent any British advance by the right 
bank. 

Jf so, they wwc soon undeceived, for on 
April 1 2 the .‘In I Division, ” advancing acro.ss 
belts of inundation intersected by <ieep cuts, 
ilrove in the enoiny’s pief|uets east of Bei^ 
Aic'ssa, and occupied tlicir oi?tpost line.” 
During the next four days, although the 
traus|)ort laui to contend vvitli the greatest 
diflicMilt ies, and the rations of the troops were 
often short, they pushed stecdily forward, 
capturing some advanced trench(*s, repulsing 
counter attacks, and bringing iiji guns. On 
th(^ night of the llitli all was reatly for an 
assault on the entrenchments which secured 
control of the bunds. On tlie 1 7th, ” under 
crovw of an intense bombanlment, the 7th and 
Dili Infantry Brigade's advwiced at 0.4o a.in . 
and actually reached the Turkish trenches 
bi'fore our artillery tiro lifted. Whe^n tlie 
hornbardrnent ceaseiJ they leapt into the 
trenche.s, bayoneted mmiliers of the enemy, 
and the Beit Aiessa position was soon in our 
liands. The enemy loft 200 to IJf'O dead in the 
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INDIAN MOUNTAIN I'ATTERY. 


tmichos iuid ISO jTrisoncrs Wi'vo It 

was a Hue pieoe* of work, aud, as ({(‘iicral l^akr 
said, roHeciod groat oro<lit on (Jouoral K(‘arv 
and the troops under his connnand. Tn- 
happily it was the last success which rewarded 
ail 1h<^ idforts of the n?lieving force. 

A further advance was to lie madt' n<‘xt day, 
and with this object tla* l.’lth l)i\'ision was 
on4ere<l to move up and relii*v<< t !{rd alter 
dark in jireparation for a eombiiasi inov^MiuMt 
in the morning. J3ut befon' this arrangement 
could bo carried out, at T) o’clock in th(' eveningt 
the Turkish artillery bc'gan to bombard Beit 
Aicssa, then occupied 1)\ the Ihd l)i\isio!i, and 
to establish a barragi* in its n'ar, sweeping the 
passage through the swamj)s along which its 
communications lay. “ An hour later a v<*ry 
strong counter-attack came from the south- 
west,” and in spite of a heavy fire from the 
British guns this attack was ])resstMl hom^^ 
with such determination that the portion of 
the division which held the river buials was 
forced back, and tlie tr^aitrol of the bunds wivs 
lost. The first attack was followed by several 
more throughout the night, and the <livisioii 
had groat dithculty in repelling tlaaii. After 
t)ie first rotiromont it lield firm, and at dawn 
tho Turks drew off with a loss estimated at 
four or five thousand men. Tw'o thousand 
dead Turks were actually counted on the 
ground in front of the 8th Brigade. ‘ In this 
engagement,” writes General J.«ake, the 
following units particularly distinguished them- 
selves by their steadiness and gallantry : 
1st Battalion Connaught Hangers ; 27th Ihin- 
jabis; 89th Punjabis; 47th Sikhs and 59th 


Killes ; also the South Laiu-s. I0a-:t Limes and 
Wiltshire Regiments, d'lu* IWilli and Itlh 
Batteries R.K.A. did good ser\ ie(^ also the 
2.‘lrd Mountain Battiay, which expended all 
its a.mmunifion. and did gicat ex(‘ention ef- 
close range. ( Jenerals I0g(‘rlon niul Ganipbell, 
who eommand<*d the lirigndcs most heavily 
(‘iigaged, set a fine example of eooliK'ss and 
gallantry in the hand-to hand lighting which 
took plaet*.” d’he fighting was no donht very 
scv<*re, and llf(* praise bestow(*i| by Generel 
lailie was well descrv(‘d ; but the net result 
was that the advance hail been checked, 
that the formidable power of flu* river wa: 
again under d’urkish control, and, worst 
of all, tliat lh«' enemy had shown himself 
strong iMjough to make a tiangerous atta.elc 
u|)on a whoh' British Division in flie Held. 
Nor was this result altered by any subsispaait 
operations. During the iK'.xt few <lays there 
was tre!v<h fighting, and some advaiwed 
])ositions wi*re consfilidated ; but t ht^ entreneh- 
ments at Beit Aiessa w<t(< not retaken. ” 
boggy nature of the ground,” says (hn«‘ral 
Lakes “made* movement dinieiilt, and many 
of tlie troops were worn out with laligne.” 
Jn other wonis, the .stroke; by' tbe; seaitli at 
Sinn AfL\r had faileul ; anel if the^ rediewing 
forces was to get threaigh at all in time tei save 
Kilt the British must steirm the |)e)sitie>n on 
th<‘ north hank freim which thf‘V had twice 
beem repelleel. And they must <Ie) it at once, 
for Teiwnslienel’s 84 elays had come to an 
Olid, and his garrisein wtis on the* vergee of 
starvation. 

The attenmt was evidently a tle.sporate one 
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AEROPLANES IN THE DESERT. 


but it was tho only ohanoo. During the past 
week the 7 th Division, though frequently 
hold up by floods, had boon pushing forward 
its saps towards the Turkish eiitrenchinents. 
It now receiv’ed orders to |)repare for an 
assault on April 20. But onee more the 
weather turned against the British troops. 
“ On the afternoon of the 1 9th tlie wind 
veered round to the north, water from the 
marsh flooding their treiwdies and the ground 
in front of them ; the attack had therefore to 
be postponed.” What these changes of wind 
meant may be judgeti from the' description of 
one of them given by an eye-witne.ss ; “ Yester- 
day afternoon we had a waterspout, a hail- 
storm and a hurrica^ie. The spray was leaping 
four feet high in the Tigris on our left, and on 
our right the Suwaikieh marsh threatened to 
come in and join the river and flood our camp. 
At about sunset it broke into our forward 
trenches arul the Turkish po.sition facing them, 
a wave of water coming over the ljund like a 
wall, swamping kit, rations, and entrenching 
tools. Some of the I^rigade.on our right had 
to swim.” 

This meant inconvenieiice to the Turks 
also — those in the trenclie,s but it greatly 
strengthened their position against attack. 

On April 21 there was soTue dry ground 
again, and ineanwliilo the position had been 
heavily bombarded, so the order for an as.'^ault 
was renewed ; but if it hacl been a <lesperate 
undertaking before, it was now doubly des- 
perate, for in .spite of all exertions by the weary 
troops the marsh h€id gained upon them, and 
the extreme width of passable ground was 
now only 300 yards. Over this narrow 
passage, swept by the converging fire of all 


the enemy’s guns, the devoted battalions must 
advance. On the morning of the 22nd the 
attempt was made. Under cover of artillery 
fire from both banks and of massed machine 
gtins on the south bank, firing across the river, 
the leading brigade — there was only room for 
one on such a front — sprang forward to storm 
the entrenchments where the enemy, secure on 
both his flanks, awaited them with all the 
confidence that an almost impregnable position 
must give. Able to pour upon the head of the 
narrow column not only a concentrated shell 
fire but masses of troops from all sides, he 
could hardly have feared for the result: Nor 
was the result ever in serious doubt. To quote 
General Lake’s dispatch : ” The loading troops 
carrietl the enen\y’8 first and second lines in 
their immediate front, several of the trerjehes 
being flooded, but only a few men were able to 
reac?h the third line. 

“ Large Turkish reinforcements now came up. 
They delivered a strong counter-attack, which 
was repulsed. A second counter-attack, how- 
ever, succeeded in forcing our troops back, as 
many men were unable to use their rifles, 
which had become choked with mud in crossing 
the flooded trenches, and so were unable to 
reply to the enemy’s fire. By 8.40 a.m. our 
men were back in our own trenches.” 

The assault had been beaten off, quickly and 
decisively, with a loss of 1,300 men. The 
wonder is that the loss was not greater. 

Neither on the south bank of the river, there- 
fore, nor on the north bank had the Turkisl 
resistance been overcome, or even materially 
shaken. The buffer had been pushed in a 
little way — six miles or so — ^but it was as strong 
as ever, and a third of the attacking force had 
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been killed or wounded. Gi^noral Lake sums 
up the situation in the following words : 

Poraiatent and repeated attemptn o» bot>i banks had 
thus failed, and it was known that at the outside not 
more than six days* supplies roiiiainod to the Kut 
garrison. General Oorringe’s troops were nearly worn 
out. The same troops had advanced tiino and again 
to a.ssault j^ositions strong by art and hehi by a deter- 
mined enemy. For 18 eonsecutive days they had done 
all that men could do to overcomo not only the enemy, 
but also exceptional climatic and physical ohstacies - 
and this on a scale of rations which was far fnun being 
suilicient, in view of the exertiims they had undergone, 
but which tho shortage of river transport had made it 
impossible to augment. The need for rest was impera- 
tive. 

That is to say that Mie third attoinftt to 
relipvo Kut, under General Gorriiige, hail, like 
tho first and !*A?cond under General Aylmer, 
hnally broken down. The relieving force had 
proved too weak for its task, and could not 
push through to Kut against the stubborn 
fighting of the Turks. Practically it was 
little nearer doing so than if had b(M*n four 
months earlier. Its bolt was shot, and the 
fall of Kut was now certain. 

The want of heavy guns and tlie shortage of 
river steamers, which im^arit a shortage of 
food, wore only too evid(*ut during these 
operations ; but tliere was at all events no 


breakdown in medical arraugc»ments. d'hough 
the medical staff was still slK>rt handed, and 
tho steamer arrangements still left iiiueh t<» he 
desired, the Coiiunission was ahle to n^pnrt 
that “ the wounded were, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, treated promptly and 
adequately. Kvery elTogt was made to riMiuee 
discomfort to a minimum, and the patients* 
were evainiated expeditiously to Amara and 
Ihvsra, and thiuice to India." 

There remains only to tt'll the short hut 
lionourahio story of the efforts made by the 
Navy and Air Services to delay for a time the 
siirreiider of the garrison. For some <lays 
Ix'fore the ho[)e of relit'ving the place was 
Hnally ahandoiUMl the Flying (’orps and Naval 
Air Service had been dropping into Kut tishing 
nets, uiisli(‘ines, and su(*h small quantities of 
supplies as their maehimvs could carry. It 
was a ditfieult duty, for the eiitMuy now pos- 
sessed aireru-ft of superior speed and fighting 
power, hut the British machines ran tho 
gauntlet time after time with admirahle 
courage, though not witliout losses. Am I 
when the ho])e of breaking through by force 
of arms was over the Navy determined to make 
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an atteinpt to run the blockade with a cargo 
of food. The Attempt was almost liopeloss, 
for it meant steaming up 20 miles of 
winding river against a strong flood, with 
enemy troops holding both banks ; and it 
could not save Kvit, for even if tlie attempt 
Hueeooded, the (piantit^ of Huj)plies that- could 
be carried would feed the garrison for very 
few tlays, as tlu^ only possibU^ chance was to 
send one swift steamer at night. Of course, 
»Miy attempt to make gotxl the p^^,ssage by 
force against the Turkish artillery could only 
mean the destruction ()f the Naval flotilla. 
Ihit a single v’t^ssel, g(ung at the fullest speed 
possible, might conceivably got through ; and 


to cut thciir way out could only end in useless 
slaughter. On April 29 Kut surrenderi. 
and 9,000 Britisli soldiers, of whom one 
third were white men, became prisoner^ of 
war. It was by far the greatest humiliation 
ever inflicted upon British arms in Asia. The 
c^ffect in India and other Asiatic countric^s 
was perhaps somewhat mitigated by the 
vast stialo of the war and the c<jurage 
shown by the garrison during the fiv(« 
months’ siege ; but e^n so it was a 
gricw'ous blow to the pride and reputation 
of the country. 

The actual loss which it involvcul was very 
serious. Besid(\s ilie 9,000 ftien who \\'(^re 
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evc'ii a few’ days’ (h'lay would be something 
gaiiunl. Accordingly, on April 2L at 8 p.m., 
the J ulnar, one of the fastest steamers on the 
river, with a Nav’al crew’ under Lieutenant 
Firman, H.N., and Lieutenant Commander 
Cowley, ll.N.V^.R., started on her desperate 
venture, carrying 270 tons ot- sufiplies. In 
spite of all efforts on tJio part of the British 
force to distract the attention of the Turks, 
the vessel was discovered and shelled. She 
escapetl destruction for four hours, and got as 
far as Magasis, little more than eight miles 
from Kut. There at midnight the Kut garrison 
heard a burst of heavy firing, wliich suddenly 
ceas^nl. It told the fate of the gallant Julnar. 
Both of her oflicers had been killed, and slie 
was in the hands of the Turks. 

For Towushend and the brave men under 
liim no ray of hope was now l^ft. Any attempt 


made prisoners the British forces in Meso- 
potamia had 23 000 men killed and wounded 
in the course of the three attempts to relieve 
Kut. Vnd there was much sickness an<i 
sulTering. Ceneral /Pownshend had already 
lost 4,500 men before lie was shut u[) and 
besieged. Such w’orc^ the results of the order 
which sent him forward, against his express(>d 
opinion, upon his march to Baglidad, and of 
the bad equipment of the British troops in this 
part of the war field. Who was responsible 
for tliese great errors ? 

The British Government endeavoured to 
answer that question, and to meet the in- 
dignation of the country, by appointing 
in the summer of 1916 a Royal Conirnissjon 
charged with the duty of inquiring into 
all the facts and reporting upon them. 
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The membors of this Coitimission wore as 
follows : 

< Rt. Hon. Lord GoorKe Francin Hamiltcm. G.C.S.I., 
The Rt. Hon. the Karl of Donoughraoro, K.P., 

Lofd Hugh Cecih M.P.. 

Sir Archibald Williamson. Bart., M, I*. 

John Hodge. Esq., M.P., 

Commander Josiah G. Wedgwood, M.l*. 

Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, G.G.B.. and 
General tho Rt. Hon. Sir Neville Lyttoltoii, G G B 
(J.C.V.O. 

They wore irifonnod that they were appointed 
‘‘ for the purpose of inquiring into tho origin, 
inception, and conduct ot operations of war m 
Mesopotamia, including the supply of drafts, 
reinforcements, amnuuiition. and equipment 
to the troops and fleet, tho provision for the 
sick and "wounokMl, aiul tho responsibility of 
those dt^partments of (Joverniiu'iit whose duty 
it has been to minister to tho wants of tho 
forces employed in that theatre of war.” 

It will bo seen that the Commission was a 
strong one, including men of various political 
view’s, and represontatix es of the fighting ser- 
vices ; and that its instructions were com- 
prehensive. 

It began its work in August, 1010, and sat 
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Deputy-Chairman, Mesopotamia Commission, 
for about, nine months, during vvhit’h time it 
held 60 meetings, and summoned before it 
t>vor a hundred w’ltnesses. It also heard or 
received in ivddition a great nuinbi^r of state* 
nients from variou.s persons ; and it had before 
it the report of the Indian (Commission pre- 
viously mentioned, wliich had been sent to 
Mesopotamia some months earlier to investigate 
on the spot tho arrangements for dealing with 
the sick and w’ounded. Tho Royal Com- 
mission Submitted on May 17, 1917, a report 
signed by seven of its eight members, and a 


separate report by Commander Wedgwood, 
together w'ith the report of tl^e Indian Com- 
ini.ssion, the main conclusions of w’hich th<» 
Royal Coiiiini.ssion adopted. 

The majority report of tl.e Royal (^>l^mission 
W’as in many re.speots one of the most painful 
docunurits ev<*r prescuited to the (rountrv. It 
brought out very dearly the mistakes madt^ in 
Mesopotamia, and t heir lamtuitahle conse- 
quences; and it attributefl heavy blame, not. 
merely for errors of judgmiuit, to several public 
servants whose reputations had till then stood 
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LORD GRORGR HAMILTON. (LC.S.I.. 
Cliairmnn, Mesopotamia Commission. 


extremely higli. .It reganhsl the (»xpedition 
t<i Mesopotamia! as a ju.stifiahle military (‘nter- 
prise, and found no taiult with th<’ successive 
advances which took place up to th(^ oeeai- 
pation of Kut ; but it condemned ais a blundtT 
the advairi<‘e on HaghaJaid, an<l it haJd t halt 
there had been throughout a pa^rsistent and 
continuou.s faiihire to '* minister to t lu^ waints 
of the foree.s employed in M(\sopotaimiai.” For 
the advance on Baghdad the ('oinmission 
fleelarod tha\t tho weighti<*st shairo of respon- 
sibility lay W’ith the military commander, Hir 
John Nixon, whoso confident optimism was 
tho main a^ause of the doeisiam. But tlioy also 
regarded as responsible, in a>rdor, tho Viceroy 
of India, Lord Hardinge; the Commamh^r in- 
Cliicf in India, Sir Beauchamp Dutf ; the military 
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Serretary of the India Ottice, Sir Edmund 
Barrow ; the Seerotary of State for India, Mr, 
AiiHten Chamberlain ; and the War Committee 
of the Cabinet. For the other and more serious 
matter, the failure to minister to the wants of 
the forces, the Commission severely blamed 
Lord Hardinge and Sir Beauchamp Duff, but 
blamed also various other persons. The 
shortage of river transport, “ the foundation of 
all the troubles in Mesopotamia,” was declared 
to be mainly due to the Government of India 
in its various Departments — that is to say, in 
reality to these two high oflicials, for the Com- 
mission foimd that the Viceroy did not consult 
his Council in Mesopotamian affairs. Sir John 
Nixon was also blamed to some extent for not 
insisting sufficiently on the point. The Govern- 
inent of India were censured again for refusing 
to build a railway w'hich Sir John Nixon harl 
recommended. They were blamed once more 
in considerable measure for the medical break- 
down which caused such terrible suffering to 
tlie sick and wounded ; though three medical 
officers, Surgeons General Hathaway, Babtie, 
and Ma<*Neece, w^ero also blamed. In regard to 
the provision of reinforcements the Commission 
wont so far as to declare that the Indian 
Government -that is, the Commander'in-Chief 
and the Viceroy — “ resorted to procedure which, 
to say the least of it, was diHingonuous.” Tliis 
w'os a very grave charge to bring. The Viceroy 
was further criticized for setting aside the 
constitutional Government of India by omitting 
to consult his Council, and dealing with all 
Mesopotamian matters over their heads in 
private telegrams to the Secretary of Stato. 
Finally, it was pointed out that he, with the 
Finance Member, Sir William Meyer, w^as largely 
responsible for the atmosphere of economy 
prevailing for some years before the war, in 
consequence of which the Indian Army was 
deliberately reduce^l to a condition in which it 
wew not fit to do more than preserve internal 
order and conduct frontier expeditions. It is 
true that the Commission regarded the Homo 
Government as also responsible for this re- 
duction, which both Governments held to be 
justihed by the extinction of the Opium 
revenue and the friendly understandings with 
Russia. It is true also that the Commission 
drew attention to the heavy demands itnposed 
upon India by overseas exp^itions other than 
that to Mesopotamia. And with regard to the 
medical breakdown they gave Lord Hardinge 


credit for the utmost goodwill, reflecting only 
upon the manner in which he exercised his 
paramount authority. Nevertheless, the.whdie 
report was a scathing criticism of the Govern- 
ment of India, or, in other words, of Lord 
Hardinge and Sir Beauchamp Duff; for the 
Viceroy’s Council, never having been con- 
sulted, were expressly exonerated from all 
share in the blame. 

Thj separate report by Commander Wedg- 
wood differed from the report of the majority 
mainly in the fact that he was even more 
severe on Lord Hardinge and Sir Beauchamp 
Duff than his colleagues hod been. He 
apparently regarded the rest of the oflfl^Hals 
blamed by thinn as having been guilty at moat 
of honest human error ; “ but censiu'e for 
honest human error,” he wrote, “ has nothing 
in common with the censure w^e should pass on 
an attitude of unwillingness to help in war. If 
wo confound mistakes with crimes the result is 
a dangeroiw leniency towiirds crime.” And 
he went on to charge the two, deliberately, not 
with honest human .errpr„ but with having 
shown throughout ” little desire to help, and 
some desire actually to obstruct the energetic 
prosecution of the war.” 

When these reports were published, towards 
the end of Jiiue, 1917, they naturally gave 
rise to a strong outburst of feeling. The 
Commission had included in the majority 
report a variety of comments upon the Indian 
military organization introduced in the time of 
Tjord Kitchener, upon the practice of govern- 
ing India from Simla, upon the Indian Marine, 
upon the constitutional position of the Indian 
Councils, and other matters. They hod also 
submitted some proposals for reform. Those 
comments and proposals attracted attention ; 
but the maun interest of the public was focussed 
upon the distressing account given by the 
Commission of the medical breakdown, and 
upon the question of personal responsibility 
for all the failures which the report alleged to 
have taken place. 

As has been said, the operations discussed 
in this chapter constituted the second phase 
of the campaign in Mesopotamia. I.iong before 
the report of the Mesopotamia Commission 
saw the light the third phase had begun, and 
begun auspiciously. In February, 1917, the 
British forces, now under Lieut. -General Sir 
Stanley Maude, K.C.B., recaptured Kut, and 
on March 1 1 they entered Baghdad. 
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FKNCR OF TllK ReALM H ESTKK’TIONS “ 1f ^‘oU Do KkjHT, KicHT IT ()l T." 


M KTIIINKS/’ wrot<» Milton, “ J sec 
in my mind a noblo and puissant 
nalion rousing horsolf like a 
strong man aftor and 

Khakiiig hor iiiviiiciblo looks. Motbinks I soo 
her as an eagle muing tier miglity youth, and 
kindling lier niidazl’d ey(‘.s at the foil midday 
beam.” 

The majestic vision of the gr<^at Puritan was 
conceived in a mind vehemently in revolt 
against civil oj)|)ression. When it nn hs set down 
in writing, England was torn by ei\ il war. It 
was fulfilled more than two and a half e(‘ntiiries 
later, w hen England and the Kmpire w liieli had 
grown up about her were plunged into a foreign 
war against an evil worse e\ en tlian eivil tyranny. 
In Milton’s day ( ho w liole populalitui of London, 
men, women, and children, turne<l out day by 
day to dig trenches and cairy storu's for the 
fortification of the C’ity against an army of 
their own blood. In the days and weeks, 
lengthening into montlis and years, which 
followed the ent ranine of (Jreat Rritain into 
the world -war, the whole population gnwhially 
shook off their old habits anil revealed oiu’e 
more that pride in sacTifi<*e, persistence of will, 
and indomitable strength of purpose which, 
W’htdher they be shown in digging trenches and 
carrying stones in lfi42 or in the thou.sand and 
Voi, Xll:— Part 155 


tHK^ forms of war-service ealli'il for in M»I4, are 
the essential ingrediiMits of the Prilisli s[>irit. 

Then* an^ few things more intangible and 
elusive than the spirit of a nalion; and there 
are few tilings more d<*ei*ptivi*. Before (lie war 
there ^wrv many men, some in the Ihitish Isles 
and some abroad, who spoke as tleingli tla^ old 
spirit of ib’itain wi>re deail. .‘\(‘eording to their 
several stan<l[Joints. they lamented or they 
sneered at the decay into wliieli they beliineil 
the British people had fallen. The peopN* had 
outlived their vigour. Tli(\y wen* supine, easy- 
going, pleasure-loving, unorgani/.ed and un* 
<!iseipljne<l. 'I'he women were giddy and 
iiieapalile of serious thought or effort, exi'ept 
a ftwv unhalaneed fanaties who smashed 
wiinlowH and horse -w hijiped Miiiist(*rs. 'Fhe 
men were “ flamieled fools," thinking nothing 
of w’ork or liusiness and content to idle away 
their time in theatres, elulis, on the riviT or 
in a race crowd or a foot hall c-rowd. The 
virility of tlie p(‘opli* had b(*en sa|)ped, so the 
eroakiTs said. The ehurehes were, empty a 
census was takiui to demonstrate thf? inelan 
choly fact and to those whose first care w^ai 
the spiritual wellbeing of th(? people it afipeared 
(hat th(' popular eonei^jtion of the social and 
j)oliti<*al sclieine of things liad become material- 
intic ; iiicirs minds were so preoeenpied with 

4n 
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making money and spending it that they had 
grown callous and constueuceless. Anotlier 
school beiiioaned* tlie clumsy, unenterprising 
ways of k^nglishinen in industry and commerce 
an<l declared that they were drop{)ing beliind 
in the race of nations. Another set of critics, 
vvliose interest was in politics, talked of the 
growth of bureaucracy afid the party machiie*, 
and scoffed at the idea that the people had a 
will of their own or knew how to make it elYec- 
tive. The “ will of the p(M>ple ” was the sport 
of professional |)oliticians and tls' despair of 
ardent democrats. It stHMiied, indeed, as ii’, 
in the eyes of the critics in thca’r midst as well 
iis outside, the liritish pt'ople were a nation 
whose nuai were part-time shopkeepers and 
|)art-time sportinakers, and wiiose women were 
either dolls or termagants. 

It is intended here to examine how' this jieople 
bore tliems(^lves under th(' test of war, how it 
affected them in tlaar (hma'stic and social life, 
and how they <liscovered to the world, and 
perhaps to themselves aiul their rulers, the 
qualities of adaptal)ility, resourcefulness and 
quiet endurance which were in tliem. Tn 
earlier chapters a full account has been given 


of the legislative and administrativo measures 
taken by the (Jovtirnmi^nt for the furtherance 
of the war,* and it is proposed now to describe# 
how these measvirc.s touched the peo|)le in their 
daily pursuits and diversions. For a proper 
uivlerstanding of the mind of the nation in 
war-time it is important to grasp two great 
governing facts. The one is the effect which 
the war had on tlu? pow’cr of the masses to feed 
aiul clothe tluansebes and gelua’ally to obtain 
the essentials of life, and the other is t he remote- 
ness, in more senses than tlu^ ge(jgraphical, of 
the actual bloodshed and destruction of the 
war. J)ealiug first w itli the t>conomic situation 
of the masses, if jnay be said tiiat everilN 
falsified all jm'dictions of an iiumediate crisis 
of uncmployir.(‘nt and disfn*ss. It is triu^ 
that in t h(^ tirst lew weeks of tl»^ war tlu' with- 
drawal of men from civil ociupations was 
a(*compani(^d by a considerabl displaccmt^nt of 
women wage-canuTs, and that it wjis not until 
trade had recovered from the first inevitable 
panic iind new and grLmm(*r industries ha<l 

♦ Vol. V'., Chapter XC. relitieal Cluinj^es at Moira*.’’ 
n.!ni \’ol. VI 1 1.. (/’liupter C\.\ I \'. ‘ Itrilish y\<hniriistia- 

tioii in VVar-'I nno.” 
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begun to arise that women found an opening 
for active and profitable participation in the 
ii/^ional business of war-making. During 
t hose first fe*w weeks there were many workiug- 
chvss households which found themselves con- 
Irontiid by the prospect of acute poverty. 
Ihilistment had deprived them- of the income 
of the chief wage-earner for it is a well-known 
fact that married men formed a very large 
proportion of the early recruits — anil at the 
.same time daughters and perhaps young sons 
wore tlirown out of employment. More out of 
• aution than from any sense of national duty, 
numbers of the women on whoso purchases tlie 
(Iroiftmaking and drapery tra<los depend cut 
down their expenditure, and mo.st of the 
factories which supply those trales dismissed 
the major portion of their workers. A nucleus 
slatt was sometimes retained to carry out a 
(I'overnment contract, and in more than ono 
Loudon West End establishment it was possible 
to see workgirls who a few weeks bet ore IukI 
l>een making expensive mantles for Maytair 
plying scissors and thread in the mauufacd/ure 
of military shirts. These, however, were the 
fortunate few. In Septeinb<*r, 1914, there 
were 190,000 fewer women employed in in<iustry 
Ilian in the month before the war, au<l the 
consequent loss in wages do tlieir families was 
ill many cases the first contribution of the ])oor 
to the sacrifices of war. "The steps takini at the 
instance of the Queen through- the “Work for 
\Voiuen ” Fund have already been described.* 

It is only neeos.sary to add hero that, thanks 
to the educational chariicter of much of the 
work cartied out under that organizat ion, many 
women received a training wliich fitted thorn 
for a permanent place in industry, that tho 
close contact of the workroom often resulteil 
in a better appreciation of eacli otiicr by people 
of widely separate social classes, and that such 
♦ listress os still went unrelieved was borne with 
I incomplaining'doyal ty. 

The period of trade depression, howev’er, 
did not last long. Gradually confidence was 
restored and tho gates of industrial employment 
were re-opened. Women luid girls were ab- 
sorbed into their old occupations and into new 
employments. Wages could bo earned which 
liad previously been- beyond the roocdi of 
women. Many of the men of the working-class 
also commanded and received higher .‘rates of 
pay than they had ever earned befor e. 

♦ Vol. IV., Chapter LXXI.— “ Women’s Work in tho 
War (I.)/* 


the boy who had just left school could donumd 
and insist on payment on a scale unheard of in 
normal times. From time to tiiuo the .scale of 
separation allowances for the wives of soldiers 
was revised and made more generous. 1'hus it 
came about that wave of comparative 
prosperity s])read over tho wage-earning (“lassi's, 
and though as time went* on the prieivs of food, 



WOM^N UNLOADING A COAL-VAN. 


clothing and other necessaries of life rose 
steadily, there was- a remarkaldo absence of 
privation and a notiet^able appearance of 
aaiuence among tlie iiulustrial workers gene- 
rally. Never wtae so hnv raggtal an<l ban3- 
footed urchins r seen even in t lu^ poort3st streets 
of the towns, rawer so many women and girls 
expensively clivd. t’urniture dealers did a 
flourishing tnw-le, and pianos wei'e freely 
bought by people for wlnan they had hithei*fo 
been unobtainable. Advantage, was taken >f 
the opportunity to e.oniplete the furnishing 
of homes until then scantily equii>i)e<l with 
anything but the bart^st essentials. Advantage 
was also taken of the chance by prudent 
l>eoplo, OH the amount of the small subscriptions 
to the War Loans amply proveii, to providt* 
a reserve fund on which to draw' shoiikl emer- 
gency arise. 

The working tsloHses were not aloi\e in their 
prosperity. 'J'hoso who employed thorn, it is a 
reasonable assumption, were reaping higher 
profits from tho boom in industry ; indeed, tho 
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yield of the tax on Excess Profits, applied first 
to “ controlled ” })usine‘sses engaged in the 
production o/ munitions and tla’ii to all 
businesses, leaves no room for doubt. Much of 
these war-profits, like those of the workers, 
must have bt^en lent to t he (lovernnuait to meet 
the expemliture of the war. How much of it 
was squandered it is Mqiossible to say, but it is 
beyond question that the outward evidences of 
luxurious living among some of the dividend- 
taking classes, and notably t he public or semi- 
public consumption in hotels and restaurants 
of costly foods and win(\s, were more pronounced 
at one stage than usual, liroadly speaking, 
the only class which tlid not benefit in pocket 
by the artificial stimulation of trade was the 
pecqile with moderate fixed incomes. Against 
the rising cost of living they had no remedy 
but economy, and their thrift, compulsory but 
cheerfully undertaken, was a little-appreciated 
part of their contribution to the sa<*rifices of 
tlu) war. Some of the professional classes, 
especially those which furnish the- amenities of 
civilization, were practically ruined. 

Wo have therefore to consider a po’ople 
large numbe^rs of whom derived material profit 
from the (conditions created by the w.ir while 
others not so nuiiK^rous were materially less 
prosperous while the war lasted. "Phoro was, 
liowever, one vital resptict^ in which the war 
spelt sacrifice for all, without distinction of 
class. 

More than once it has been said that the 
British Army as it w’as arrayed against the 
enemy in the crif ical stages of tlm struggle was 
the British nation, and in the sense that it 
sprang from every (juarter of the nation and 
carried with it the liopes of all the nation’s 
myriad homt^s, the saying is a true one. When 
the obligation of the young man to give his 
country military servic^e was st ill moral, and did 
not d(‘p(‘nd on an Act of Parlianumt, it wm 
n^garded as equally binding by those who live 
in mansions and those wlio live in teTu^rnents. 
At both ends of the social scale the young men 
“ conscripted ” thtMuselves. The universities 
and collegers poured out their vmdergr ad nates 
to the last man, and provided the nucleus for 
the now corps t)f oflicrcrs. (’oiirscs of study for 
this or t hat profession or for none were abruptlv 
ended ~ p(*rhaps in some cases only susj)ended — 
by the call of war. The call was heard no 
clearly and answered no less promptly by the 
agricultural labourer and the navvy. Through- 
out the whole range of the nation, tcbken either 


by social grades or by occupations, the response 
came readily from the young manhood. Hus- 
bands, fathers, and sons - - of ten the only soi»>of 
a family with an unbroken male lineage and * 
always the object of someone’s pride and ?vmbi- 
tions — went willingly to tlie reeruiting office, 
the camp, and the battlefield. Most of tlu'm 
needed no urging, though some had family or 
business responsibilities which might well have' 
induced tliem to hold back until all had to go. 
Thousands of them left behind wives and 
nmthers who hid the natural feelings of wonu'ii 
behind the proud spirit t)f patriotism. Nothing 
could be finer than the fortit ude with which tiu' 
woirum of t he country sent tlieir sons •and 
husbands to face the uncertain fortunes of war. 
There was little glamour in the departure of the 
troops. They wtn\t away when tlu^y had 
finisluid their training and were ready for tlu' 
tivmdies, and though they sometimes had a 
“ last hmve ” — tlu^ very words boro a soliMiin 
and almost tragiti signitieance their actual 
time of sailing and dostination were geiu'rally 
kept secret even from themselves. Now and 
then, however, there was an approach to the 
old scenes associated with tin? setting out for 
war, and women marched alongside their men 
from the depot to the railway station with a 
baivl at the head. All through the war women 
were reminded that their nam were soldiers 
first and sons or huslmnds afterwards. Phey 
could not oven know at any given time in what 
part of any theatre of war thtu'r “ soldier boys ” 
might bo. By a wonderfully efficieiit postal 
service they were able to communicuite, siil)j(K*t 
always to c('nsorship, and as a furtker (iutlet 
for their solicitude they were al)le to send 
parcels of food, clothing and other comforts. 
For the rest, save when men came homo on. 
leave, the women-fc^lk could m>t forget tliat 
they had for good or ill relinquished their own 
claim before the country’s need. "Phe women 
who had no relatives in the Army, and they 
were few, were not to bo denied an opportunity 
of showing that they too were proud of and 
grak^ful to the soldiers, and many a man who 
could claim no relatives at home found himself 
the recipient of letters and gifts from friends ho 
had never known. 

The Navy, like tlie Army, .stole men away, 
though not against their will. The postal twl- 
dress of a man serving in the fleet was “ H.M.S. 

, c/o G.P.O.” and when a w oman consigned 

a letter or a parcel to a relative or perhaps a 

lonely ” sailor she had simply to trust the 
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Post Oftico and the Admiralty. Yet tor all tho 
anxiety and uncertainty, and somotiines tho 
sad certainty brought by a short ollieial tele- 
gram notifying them of tho killing or wounding 
of those around whom their thoughts centred 


who hml gone hml vanished heliind a veil of 
«;crecy. They were tight ing or watching 
sonu'wlicrc in braiu’c ’* or si.mcwhcrt' in the 
North Sea, and a rigid censorship shroiidisl 
their doings. Through the n.-wspopers, and 
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— for almost from the first it was the rule that 
tho next of kin shoiiM })e direel ly informed 
before the easualtiea were |)ul)li.siied — not oiio 
word of reproacli earuo from the women. 

Hero, then, was tho second governing fac^t. 
While many of those left bt^hind were prosper- 
ing according to all material standards, those 


from t he lifis of the men wdio n^turried on leave, 
the nation at home? very gnuhially l<^anu‘d 
something of the horrors of the wovr. Thc‘- sight 
of the ever inereasing army of broken men 
brought biiek from the trenches an(l scattered 
throiighout the country m,id(' those horrors 
more real. But of the wrecking of hotnes, by 
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single cottages and by whole towns, and of the 
blasting of fair and ^fertile countrysides, and of 
atrocities committed against old men, women, 
and yoimg children, the mass of the people saw 
nothing, except when they were reproduced 
on a small scale by raiders in the air or on the 
sea. Starvation, destitution, and misery — 
the accompaniments of war as they were in 
ilelgiiim, Northern France, and Serbia — wore 



EXAMINING CASUALTY LISTS 
In the first months of the War. 

not seen in Great Britain. Even war’s “ suck- 
ling babe Taxation ” did not greatly harass the 
the bulk of the people. But for the human ties 
which linked the nation with its manhood in 
arms the war was remote, and its effects on the 
ordinary life of the nation were mainly indirect. 

The statement of these cardinal factors does 
not detract in any way from the fine temper 
displayed by the British nation during the 
whole course of the war. The prosperity which 
it created in certain levels of society was the 
effect and not the object of the people’s labour. 
Shell -making and other munitions work may 
have attracted women in domestic service or 
other normal occupations because it was well- 
paid work ; but it was also hard work, involving 
often a prolonged physical strain and night 
labour, and it is at least doubtful whether many 
would have persisted in it for the sake merely 
of the good wages. Some, indeed, of the 


women who went into munition factories, and 
probably all the men who volimteered to work 
there during their spare time — for many profes- 
sional men and men of business gave up their^ 
Sundays to work in Woolwich Arsenal and other 
factories — thought nothing of the payment. 
They w^erc “ doing their bit,” as they would say, 
and the other men and women who toiled for 
long hours at war w'ork of one kind or another 
also revived their flagging energies by the 
reflection that they wore helping to win the war. 
If there was one thing which all the people had 
in common it was this eagerness to help. As 
time went on and it became clear that victory 
could not be achieved without a complete • 
luobiliKation of the man-power and woman- 
power of the entire nation it seemed as if 
citizenship carried with it a now obligation, and 
for any man or woman to bo doing nothing of 
national importance became a reproach. There 
was work of many kinds to be done, some of it 
physically arduous and some less exhausting. 
By tacit consent the tasks awaiting women 
were allotted roughly in such a way that the 
more strenuous occupations fell mainly to those 
who wore most accustomed to physiccd exertion 
and who hod to work to live, the sedentary and 
leas heavy occupations to women who were not 
used to manual labour but who were in need of 
wages, and the lightest though not the least 
important duties to women ^ho could afford to 
undertake them without payment. 

From the first the women of title or position, 
led by the Queen, gave time, money and ability 
to organising or helping on some movement for 
the care and comfort of the broken soldier tind 
the l)ereaved among their sister-women. First 
and foremost, there were hospitals w’hich needed 
women’s aid. The superb response of the 
women of England to the call for nurses, the 
work of the Red Cross and the Voluntary Aid 
Detachments, form the subject of a separate 
chapter,* and need only be noted here. Then 
there were fund^ to be replenished for some 
beneficent war purpose. There were matinee 
performances to be arranged in support of this 
or that object, concerts to be promoted, 
bazaars to be organized. The ” flag ” day, an 
ingenious but rather over-worked plan for col- 
lecting the spare money of the multitude bj 
selling them small button-hole emblems which 
secured them immunity from appeals for the 
rest of the day, provided another form of war 

• Vol. IV, Chapter LXXI— Women’s Work in the 
War (I).” 
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service for women of the leisured elasses. Tliey 
created and carried on free buffets for soldiers 
And Bailors at the railway Btations, largely 
ij reBponso to a letter published in The 
Times froin a soldier who signed him- 
self “On Leave and Tired.” They showed 
taste and tireless energy in the decora- 
tion and staffing of Y.M.C.A. huts in the 
military camps and near the railway termini. 
Above all, they exhausted all their thoughtful- 
ness in contriving schemes for lightening the 
trials of the wounded and brightening the life 
of the convalescfmt soldi«*rs and sailors. Tea 
parties were given in private houses, motor- 
cars wore provided, groups of men were taken 
for trips on the river in the summer months ; 
in short, everything that could b(* done to 
entertain the wounded was done, niul in that 
labour of sympathy and gratitiule the women 
of the richer classes found a field for their 
voluntary efTort, while their sisters of othc‘r 
classes were making shells or driving vans. 
There was work for all, and, ac^cording to their 
individual opportunities, the vast body of the 
men and women who remained at lK)me gave to 
it ungrudgingly their abilities and their energies. 
Tt is to the infinite credit of the people t hat t IkmV 
adaptation to the service of war was almost 


wholly tlif' result f>f their own initiative. 
Whatever preparations for ^\ar may have been 
Itu ked up in the pigeon-hok's of (tovernment 
departments, there was eertainly among them 
no sehemo for the conversion of tlu‘ nation from 
the pcjiceful pursuits of industry. ct»mincrco, 
science and the rest^ to the su[»plying (»f the 
manifold and unexp(*ct<Hl rt'cjuirements of t rench 
w arfare on a colossal scale ; and alt hougli, w hen 
the need was realised, the (lovernment pro- 
duced the organisers, it- was the voluntary 
i‘ffort of the people themselves which ('tT('clt‘d 
the transformiU ion. 

Month aft(‘r month, in spite of the strain 
of the war on nerv»^ and body, of the incon- 
veniences and discomforts of a series of n*. 
strictive measurt*s affecting sonu> of its ohl- 
established habits, and of hardships inv(»lv’(*d 
in a progressive contraction of the stijiply of 
ctTtain of the primary arti<-les of food, the 
nation piTsovered in its toil. Now’ and tluMi 
its e\’en surhic<< was nillled by lahnur imn'st 
here; and a strike t lu're. hut 1 heso^ as a rule, wen* 
local and transitory phenom4*na, an<l the uni- 
versal elK)rus of disapproval vvhi(‘h they evoked 
showed that the lu'art of Hk; nation wiis soutul. 
^J’he secret of this <*ahn, rt;stniined t 4 Mn|)er and 
this diligent, indefatigable ap))1if‘a.tion to the 
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busifioss of wur making, whatever it cost, lay 
in the conviction, ctirrnly rootod in the minds 
of all but a negligible fraction of the {)oople, 
that they were engaged in a struggle which 
w'as not of their seeking, but from which no 
upright nation could stand aloof. At first, 
through n<^ fault of thejr own, they Iiad no 
clear understanding of the stern anrl hitter 
nature of the struggle. 'J'bey were told litt.le 
of its i)rogmss, and the little they w^u'e told 
was often misleading. Iiad news -<h<j loss of 
a ship or a treiK’h was often w^ithlield from 
them until rumour had nuignifieci the rev'crse 
into a catastro[)be, and ev'cm when tlie truth 
was told it was not always the Nshole truth. 
Long after it was known to tlie few tliat the 
Army needed guns and slu^lls, and that men 
were being killed for want of them, the fact 
was concealed from the country. For many 
months, althougli tliey must have known that 
every clier^k on land or sea sent men flocking 
to the recruiting oflices, the (lovernment 
consistently refused to take the public intotlvur 
confidence, and it was only after valuable time 
had l>eeu lost that they ceased to practise 
concealment except when it was imperatively 
dictated by strategic consid(Tations. In the 
meantime military and naval jirojwjts, about 
which there was every reason for preserving the 
utmcjst secrecy, were b(?iiig freely discussed over 


the dinner table in the entourage of those 
who were responsible for their conception, 
"riio scandal of indiscretion in high places * 
became so notorious tliat on March 2, 191^, 
public attention was called to it in a 
trenchant leading article in The Timely 
which urgcfl Ministers to put an end to 
“thoughtless chatter of their strategical 
int(*ntions among those about them.” 
Yet all through the trying period wlu'ii 
the (Jovernmt'nt were reluetant. to tell the 
public how (Titical and protracted was the 
conflict in wliieli they were involved, the faith 
of tlie nation in the caiLsc in which it had em- 
liarked did not waver, anil when the immensity 
of the struggle gradually came to be made know'u 
to them they only devoted thorn.selves the more 
grimly to the performance of their duty. 
Equalled only by their belief in the justJeo of 
their cause was their confidence in the invinci- 
bility of their Armies. >(ot for a moment ilid 
they even contemplate the po.ssihility of 
defeat. There were some who feared t hat tluy 
were too sangui. .e of success, and w'ho depre- 
cated undue optimism, even at- the risk of 
being dubbed |)e.ssimists for their pains. Hut 
if the people W'cro at any time too much in- 
clined to take victory for granted the fault again 
lay with those leaders who, knowing the facts, 
glossed over the unpleasant and on the lest 



[By ptrmiasion of the pfopHdon of “ The Byslondtr.* 

“AT PRESENT WE ARE STAYING AT A FARM.” 
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built up iaspiriiig prospects which events 
>^motiines failed to justify. The war exploded 
many old creeds, political and other, and 
arndhg the wreckage lies the doctrine that a 
country always has the gov(irnment which it 
<leserves. 

The confidence of the count ry in its soldiers 
was refl(‘cted in its own splendid chts^rfulmws. 
The soldier himself, in training, at the front, or 
homo on leave, was incurably good humourc'd. 
The public read how, when the outlook was 
darkest and tlie work afoot was griniiiu‘st, he 
cracked a joke to show t hat Ik; was undaunted, 
• an^ tlio public responded to his mood. Thou- 
sands of ])cop]t> laughed over a nunilx'r of 
sketches of trench lift; drawn by (*aptain 
bruce Hairnsfather, in wliieh, though critics 
cavilled at their crudeness and the broad- 
ness of thtdr humour, there was pi<*tiir<‘d 
the irrepressible spirit of levity in wiiich 
the British Army bore the rigours and risks 
of war and carried out its stcTu pur/)os«>. 
Hundreds and thousands of p(*o])l(* went- to see 
t he <;inematogra[)h films talofii at tjie battle of 
the 8omme, and noli<*<Ml that Hu; sohlier could 
be gay t hough his work was gnive. Somet hing 
of the same a|)pearance of frivolity cloaking a 
rt;aolTito will W’as (;aught by the nation which 
had produced the soldiers. 'I’hey refused to 
become sombre or lyistero unless gai<*ty or 
indulgeruie interfered witli the supremo purpose. 
At the call to economy men and women alike 
scrutinized carefully their outlay on <-lothes; 
but fashion still held some of its sway less 
imperious, perhaps, in its (•oimiuinds, and less 
fickle ill its fancies, yet oceasionally setting its 
seal on .some distinctive styk; of <lress. Some- 
times it would borrow from the uav^al iiuiforrti. 
sometimes from the military. But in none 
of its changes was it extn;me, and tnuii one 
season to another it sanetionefi a plain, 
serviceable (costume wbi<*h iuM;d not be cosily 
but must not be drab. Surjirisiugly little 
of the unrelieved black of mourning was 
worn, and crepe was scarcely worn at all. 
Outwardly, as well as in spirit, brightnt;ss 
was the rule. 

Not even the darkening of the streets of 
London and other towns within the rang<; of 
Ze|)pcliiis subdued the spirits (>f the people. 
The darkness liad many drawbacks, notably 
when winter nights were foggy, aiul on Hu)se 
whose nerves were highly striing it may have 
had tt suhtk; depressing effect ; but the public 
as a whole regarded the gloom at first a.s some- 

t 


thing novel and ivlmoKf amusing, and wIkmi the 
novelty had worn off most of# them forgot it. 
'Hie comptMisatioii provitlod by Hk' “davlight 
saving ” experiment in tin* snmoK'r nf |lMt> was 
keenly a.ppn-ei;ilc'd. The m»my dilhcult i(>s w hieh 
liad been foroset'n by (hose who opposed the 
Summer Time Act proy'd in most < uscs to ho 
unsubstanlial. A hwv isolates! farmers in 
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various parts of the country tlu* only class 
wliK'h h.ad arc4il argument on I heir side a<loplcd 
the traditional policy <>f t>assivc resistance to- 
wards what th(‘y rcgardc^d as a m w biughsl 
idea of tinkering with the ( lock, and suffered the 
penalty of considerable inconvcni(;ncc. It was 
found, however, by a (‘oimniftce a])pointed by 
tla; Homo OHici; that opinion wiis over- 
W'hclmingly in fav(»iir ((f the sclicna-, and on 
their advice it was again adoj)tetl in the summer 
<»f HU 7. 

The wM.r had little (*ff(;('t on the indoor ainuKO- 
ments of the peo|)le. 'I’hcn; was a |)c’riod in the 
first months of tlu; war when tla; pul»lic stayed 
aw'ay from the thealn's. Days luul to b(' with- 
drawn, and at the music tialls perforrnerH 
accepted p(;rc(‘ntage.s of the we<kly takings 
inste/ul of their contract salaricH. This depres* 
siou did not last, and by Christmas. 1911, any 
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[By speci(^. permission of the proprietors of " Punch.** 

•‘OH, MOTHRR, I DO THINK IT UNFAIR ABOUT THE ZELLBPIN I EVERYBODY 
SAW IT BUT ME. WHY DIDN'T YOU WAKE MEP" 

“NEVER MIND, DARLING, YOU SHALL SEE IT NEXT TIME-IF YOU'RE VERY 
GOOD.'* 


production which appealed to tho popular ta^t^e 
could be played to satisfactory audiences. In 
one sense tho recovery was part ial. For plays of 
a thoughtful or serious typo there was little 
demand. Soldiers became the most regular 
patrons of the theatres, and they asked for 
laughter, easily rememb(5rod melodies, and 
bright spectacle. The irresponsible form of 
entortaimnent to which the name of revxie hod 
l^een given, although it often hacked the wit and 
topical jest of the reime as it is known in Franco, 
Ixjcame so popular that the theatres followed in 
the wake of tho music halls luid catered for the 
craze. Even in the third year of the war, when 
the decline of rew/e had been jjrophesied for 
months, ten of the leading theatres and halls in 
London still relied for their programmes on this 
lightest of alljforms of amusement. An explana- 
tion of the demand for farce, musical comedy 
and revue^ and the comparative neglect of the 
more sober and less amusing entertainments 
must bo traced to the desire, particularly 
marked among tho soldiers, to escape for an 
hour or two from the sterner side of life to wliich 
so many were bound by their duties. A much- 
prized decoration on the walls of the dug-outs 
in France in 1916 was a poster advertising “ The 


Bing Boys," the most successful of all the 
rcimcs ; and one of the first actions of hundreds 
of officers and men arriving home on leave from 
the Front was to book a seat, if one could be got, 
to see this merry production. 

Apart from the soldiers, the theatres obtained 
their cliiof support from women, and this may 
account for the fact that tho few non-musical 
plays which achieved the distinction of long 
runs were plays of sentiment. " Romance " and 
" Peg o* My Heart " were typical examples of 
tho kind of work which found approval. For a 
long time there was no call whatever for plays 
wliich touched upon the war. " London Pride," 
a comedy which linked up the Western Front 
with tho East End of London, eventually broke 
through the undefined but singularly rigid 
embargo. This success, it may be, was achieved 
becauBo the authors allowed the people to laugh 
both at and with the soldiers of the new Armies, 
and because they satirized unmercifully some of 
the more familiar of the civilian humbugs whom 
the war had developed. Opora, as on incident of 
the social round, was swept away at the begin- 
ning of the war with all the other things which 
in days of peace were fitted into the formula 
known os the London " Season." Covent 
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(Jarden closed its doors, and Caruso and other 
^ highly paid cosmopolitan singers were' hiwd 
only in the neutral countries. Later, however, 
caving mainly to the initiative of Sir Thomas 
Bcccham, opera in English came into its own, 
and by the end of the third year of the war it 
had become firmly established. It has be(*n 
noted that the public showed no eagerness to 
hoo serious plays. There was one curious 
exception to this attitud(^ In the ( arly part of 
1017 the ban which for many years luul pre- 
vented the yjerformance of Ibsen’s “(Ihosis” 


raise the lax by subst initial anuiiints, hi^ bowed 
to criticism, moditied tin* sfiile. and postjioneti 
the nperation of the higher tiixatitMi. 

Outdoor amusements were gn‘jitly curtailed, 
fiartly^ by voluntarv iieliiui iuid pjirlly at the 
dictation of the (hiverument. \Vhili‘ millinns 
of the young men \\§ro in ,i,nns public opinion 
revolted against tin* thought that <row<ls 
their fellows who tor one n^asou or iniother had 
not gone should gatluT at the cricket ground or 
footbiill ground to watch otlnT able-liodiivi men, 
mostly of military age, engaged in the contests 



THE FINISH OF 

and plays by Brieux, the French dramatist, 
which deal with sexual probU'rns, was removed, 
and they were played to large iiudiences. 

The big attendances at tiie theatres and music 
halls and the still larger crowds which flocked 
daily to the cinemat ograph palaces at tract c*d 
the attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1916 as a source of revenue, and in the 
Budget of that year Mr. McKenna introduced 
an entertainments tax. Equitably grtuletl, the 
tax was cheerfully paid ; but when, twelve 
months afterwards, Mr. Bonar Law proposed 
to stiffen the levy he found little approval for 
his proposal. After announcing his intention to 


THE “UKRHY," 1915 

of sport. The world of sportsnu'ii, prohvssional 
aial amateur, scut its full (piota of men into tluj 
Army, and the cundemnatiorL of spcctacmlar 
crick(*t and football was no n^flts tioii citlsT on 
tilt? players or the game. (Vi<ki<l, cxct?pt 
public-school matches, was abanduned, and 
more tlian one of tbc first-class grounds was 
turned to imutlicr use. Football, whicdi is 
organized on a somewhat different basis and in 
which the livelihood of the ydayers was at 
stake, continued on a reduced scale, though by 
common consent inost of the m^wspapers <liH* 
carded the practice of reporting more than the 
bare result of the games. UtWiing was the 

155-3 
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A PROMINENT POSTER IN PICCADILLY, 1916. 


Bubjoct of direct action by the Covcrnnicnt. 
Soon after tlie outlircak of war it was thought 
necessary, as a moans of relieving the railways 
from tlio dislocation caused by race trafllic 
and leaving tliem more free to handle the 
tralYic of war, to restrict the numl)er of race 
meetings held during the season. In 191fi, 
as the result of negotiations l)etween tiie Hoard 
of Trade and tlu^ .Jo(^key Club, all |)rovincial 
fixtures were cari(*elled except two meetings 
cairli at Lingfield, Catwick and Windsor ainl 
three at Newbury, while four extra meetings 
were sanctioned for Newmarket. It was, 
however, stipulated that no special railway 
facilities should be provided for horses or 
visitors. In spite of this, the attendance at the 
meetings at each of the five courses was con- 
siderable. The motor-car took the place of the 
train — it was, in fact, insisted by, the racing 
authorities that visitors should travel by road- - 
and the sight of hundreds of cars on their way to 
a (bourse or parked alongside the course calle<l 
forth strong protests from many quarters 
against wliat was lield to be a wanton waste 
of [)etrol. As will be presently explained, 
drastic restrictions wore imposed towards the 
middle of tliat year on the purchase of motor- 
spirit. At the beginning of 1917 it was under- 
stood that the limited niunber of meetings 
permitted in the previous year would be 
ro[)eated ; but shortly after the season began 
it was intimated to the Jockey Club that the 
food situation wtw so serious as to forbid the 
unnecessary consumption of oats by horses in 
training and it was announced that all racing 
would be abandoned. An agitation at once 
arose from all the interests concerned in horse- 
breeding, and it was vigorously contended that 
the total stoppage of racing would strike a grave 
blow at an industry which was of national, and, 
moreover, of military, importance. Eventually, 
early in July, it was decided that approximately 
forty days* racing should be allowed at New- 
market and other specified places, and that not 
more than 15 lbs. of oats a day would be 


roloasofl for horses in training to the maximum 
number of 1,200 horses. It was now, for the 
first time, luade a condition that not only 
should special trains not be run for ra(‘e-goers^ 
but motor-cars and taxi-cabs should not be 
used. The effect of this condition was to 
deprive the race meeting of the Iasi vestige 
of its social or recn^ative aspect, and to reduce 
it to its practical function of serving as a tost 
of bloodstock. Hunting was almost entirely 
suspended, partly p(5rhaps for sentimental 
reasons, but mainly because most of the young 
men were serving in the King’s forces and the 
women wore occupied in war work, (lolf 
clubs were denuded not only of their members 
but of their professionals in many cases and 
their caddies. For a man who appeared to be 
of military age and fitne.ss to be seen in puMic 
carrying a bag of clubs or a tennis racquet was 
rare, and only a bold man would face the 
ordeal. 

Motorhig, it has alreatly been indicated, was 
subject to severe restrictions. Owing to the 
urgent demand for y)etrol for military and naval 
purposes, and the need for husbanding the 
shipping tonnage in view of the inroads made on 
the mercantile fleet by enemy submarines, it 
was necessary to establish a rigid control over 
the distribution of motor spirit, and pleasure 
motoring was the first to suffer. The way had 
been paved towards a curtailment of the use 
of private motor-cars, first by an Order of the 
Ministry of Mimitions prohibiting the manu- 
facture of private cars, secondly by a Board of 
Trade Order forbidding their importation, and 
thirdly by a sharp increase under the fourth 
War Budget in the licence duties on motor 
vehicles. In April, 1916, following a strong 
public protest which found expression in the 
correspondence columns of The Times against 
the scandalous waste of spirit on the part of 
rac^ -goers, a Committee was set up by the 
Board of Trade to control its supply and 
distribution. The Committee lost no time in 
taking a census of supplies and requirements, 
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ftnd in July a system of rationing by liconro 
was instituted. A quarter of a million permits 
^ were issued for amounts varying aeeording to 
tj;io degree of national import anco attached 
to the purpose for wliieh each ear was used. 
Though complaints of unefpial treat inoiit were 
plentiful, and often justified, the griji of the 
Committee was gradually tightened until 
motoring for pleasun^ jilmost di(‘d out. Th * 
hiring of “ ])rivato ” ears was also rigidly 
controlled, but the haekney eab was only 
.sliglitly affeet(‘d and the taxi-eah driver 
grow more autocrat ic and extortionate. Simub 
taneously in London the scawieo of motor- 
*ornnibus(^s ^as reduetnl, and at tiu' holiday 
resorts the motor chars -a -banes disaj>pean‘(l. 
The hindraneo jilaK'ed in the way of ai luniltlay 
pastime mainly confined to the well to ah) 
had one notieanibla^ result. (’Cycling, which 
before the war wais raipidly losing its (‘hairm 
owing to the invasiaan of the roaids and lames 
by streams of noisy, dust-raiisiiig. faid- 
moving motor-eairs, regaiiiuMl its pojiulairity 
as a cheap and eonvenii'iit ineains of <‘oin* 
billing travel with exercise and (\seaping 
from the turmoil of cities to tiu' quiet 
and revitalising air of the open country. 


The loss of the few wais thus the gaiin of 
the many. 

This wavs not tie' a>nly chiinga' N\hieh the 
war madt'^ in the eomfori «»f thos«‘ thavl tnvvel 
by hmd. in 10h> the (h'lnainds made, or likely 
to be maide, by the Army, not only on {\\o 
stadYs of the raulwaiys, but on their rolling stock, 
compelled tin* doveTninent to taakt' steps for 
the dis(*ouravgi*ment of unn<‘ct'ssary joajrneys 
by raiil. No one, of aM)ursa*, haul thought nf 
raiilwaiy tniv'ellirig ats something «‘njoyaible fair 
its own sjike, but the taleililia'S aitforded by the 
railways for rai[)id transit wen* sa) aibundjuit, 
amal the <*osl wavs sa) inoilf'raita*, thait excursions 
from place to phiea* to visit friends aim! relcJi\ es. 
or inaTa'ly ta>- sea'k ehainga* aif aiir aind sca'iicrs » 
took av promint'iit plaice among Ilia* aimenitia's 
of life. In orda'i* to [Uit ai check to the waistai 
of laibour. inom'V aind fuel eaiiisa'd by w halt 
maw be cailk'd luxury lraiv<‘l, aiinl to reli'asa' men, 
engines avnd raiils for ser\ia*a^ in Krainca*. tin* 
ravilwaiy eompainia*s, which wa're now working 
uiah'i* unilia'd Stole (‘amtrail, sa't ta» wa»rk to ra’visa* 
lha*ir tim(*-tal>la‘s. ( ’oinpa*! it ive servia*(‘s am t he 
mavin trunk lina^s were diseamt inua^d, elia'iq) ex- 
cursions wa*re a ameella'd, long-distainea* a‘\prf'ssa*s 
were mavda^ ta) s(‘rva* inta'rmealiaita' st ait ions, and 
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hundreds of trains disappeared from the rail- 
way guidp. Ah a farther deterrent to passen- 
gers, fares were increased by one-half on 
January 1 , 1017 , and a month or two later the 
public were told that they must handle their 
own baggage, and that not more than 100 lbs. 
of luggage would bo pomiittcd for any one 
traveller. On most of The railways, also, 
restaurant cars ceased to rim. 'Fhe cumula- 
tive effect of these changes w^as to turn a 
journey by rail from a tolerably comfortable 
and not expensive method of travel into som(3- 
thing like a penance, at once costly and w'cari- 
some. Out of consideration for the multitude? 
of people who live on the fringes of towns and 
journey l:>y raihvay to and from tlieir places 
of business, the prices of siuison tickets and of 
small metropolitan faros w^ere not raised, and t he 
services of suburVian trains during the busy hours 
of tho morning and evening were but slightly 
reduced. There was therefon? no dislocation 
of legitimate and necessary travel, but there 
was a distinct curb on the “ week-end ” habit, 
and in the summer the oxodus of holiday 
makers from the towns to tho seiwido and tho 
inland health resorts was greatly lessened. 
The coast resorts, and especially those on the 


Kast and South-East coast, which depend 
largely on the seasonal influx of visitors from 
the industrial centres, vied with one another 
in offering attractions to town-dwnllers, anjl 
diu-ing the height of the holiday season many 
of them were crowded, chiefly w4th women and 
children. But the familiar scenes of bustlo 
at the stations and overcrowding at the sea- 
fronts wdiich w’crc associated with the “ holiday 
rush ” of pr<*-war t imes were missing, and on 
some of the seaside towms the w'ar pressed 
heavily. So serious was the shrinkage of 
their t rade and so grave tho loss of rate-revenue 
through the falling empty of shops, boarding 
houses, and private residenee?^ that the* 
Governnu?nt came to tlieir relief w^ith grants in 
aid of the municipal authorities and the dis- 
trt?ssed inhabitants. 

The limitation of travel for pleasure, whether 
by motor-car or by train, was one of the minor 
inconveniences of a state of war, and was 
tvccept(?d with general equanimity as a necessiwy 
nuisance. Far more important from the 
standpoint of th(» ordinary citizen was tho 
restriction and i*egulalion of the trade in 
alcohol. It is not necessary to recount here 
the history of the steps taken by the Govern- 



PASSBNGERS HANDLING THEIR OWN LUGGAGE AT A LONDON RAILWAY 
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A GLASGOW CROWD WAITING TO HUY WHISKY. 


mont, by loginlation and adininistrativoly 
through the rne(;]iaiiisin of tlie (Vntral ( Vmlrol 
Board (biciuor Tratlic), to get a tight grip ou 
the “drink"’ tratlic. It is suhicient to record 
that by the spring of 1917 soiuo 98,000,900 
out of a total estimated population in (treat 
I^ritain of 41,000,000 were living under onlers 
W'hich cut d<H>ply into one of the oldest and 
most firmly rooted of the national habits. 
I’he hours during Vhieh the public could buy 
alcohSlic liquor were stringently redjiiced, the 
potency of spirituous liquors was gn'atly 
weakc'ned, the custom of “ treating ” was 
forbiddtm, the total (juantity of drink for dis- 
tribution was limited, and th(' jirice of every 
kind of intoxicant was unlimited. It is safe to 
say that, for the sake of tlie war, the nation 
submitted to an interference little short of 
n? volutionary with one of the most established, 
and perhaps to some the most highly prized 
of its social liberties, and that changes wen* 
wrought by a few’ strokes of the pen which at 
any other time would have occupied many 
sessions of Parliament and have aroused a 
storm of agitation throughout the country. 
To suggest that the drastic 4'ontrol of the 
liquor traffic w’as borne by the w'hoh^ of the 
non-teetotal public without a grumble would 
Ik» misleading. In some eases it w’as openly 
resented, and harsh words were used of the 
somewhat novel and autocratic body which 
act<6d as the instrument of the Government 
in enforcing its policy. But there w'as little 
or no active opposition to any of the measures 


of the Hoard, 'riicy were justified at first by 
llu‘ir purpose, afterwards by their results ; 
and in spites of the disturbance they eaused to 
the imdhods hy which brewers, distilli*rs, and 
publicans coruhictcd th<‘ir bnsint'ss the Hoard 
enjoyed in all their actions the loyal co- 
operation of “ the ’I’rmle.’’ It is material t<» 
remember that in its initiation the control of 
tin* traffic was essentially a measnn* for th<< 
inor<.A effect ive proseentie)n of the war. Its 
object was to put an end to exee'ssive indul- 
gence on the part of a minority of workmen in 
the armament works, docks, shipyards, and 
other cintres of w’ar activity, in the interests 
of better time-ktoping and gnniter output. 
The j)owers of thf^ Hoard wlu'u it wjih (Teate^d 
about a y(*ar after the outbreak of war w'<*re 
expressly defined as applying to areas in 
wbieli war material was being nuule, load(‘d, 
unloaded, or *)therw'ise dealt wfitb, and it was 
to districts coming obviously within that 
category that tho earliest Grders of the Hoard 
were confined. Hut gradually th(» whoU^ 
(M)untry wns converUnl into one great war 
machine, and the control ov(‘r its drinking 
habits W'as similarly extended. ^’he result 
was a remarkalile increase* in the sobriety of 
tho nation. After full allowance is made? for 
the absence of millions of me‘ii who were on 
service, th(3 increasing public sinse of the 
national emergency, the break-up of liorne life 
involved by the departure of the men and the 
more general industrial employment of tho 
women, the increased earnings of many of the 
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workers, the sirain and excitement inseparable 
from war coiiditioi^s, and all other possible 
fjfcctors on one side or the other, there is ample 
and conclusive evidence that the work of the 
Board brought about a marked decline in the 
cxcossivo consumption of intoxicants. 

The police courts provid^ a valuable, though 
by no means a perfect, test. In 1013 the 
total number of convictions for drunken- 
ness in Greater London and tlie 30 boroughs 
with populations of more than 100,000 was 
118,207, and in 1914 the nuinber was about 


pxcitomont of the war upheaval and the 
receipt of sepivration allowances in lump 
payments. But between 1914 and 1915 the 
number of convictions of women for drunken^ 
ness dropped by 2,000, and between 1915 and 
1910 it fell by nearly 14,000. 

The drink problem, which was thus brought 
a long way towanls solution by administrative 
Orders of the Central Board, was als6 attacked 
from other angles. In order to secure a supply 
of alcohol for munition purposes the Ministry 
of Munitions took control of the distilling of 



WELDING AEROPLANE PARTS BY MEANS OF ACETYLENE BLOW-PIPES. 


the same — 117,489. By the end of 1915, when 
the Liquor Control Boaril had been in exist- 
ence for six months, the total had fallen to 
88,830; in 1916, after a full y'ear of control, 
there was a further fall to 52,783 convictions ; 
and by the middle of 1917 there was eyery hope 
that drunkenness as measured by this tost 
would be reduced to one-third of the pre-w'ar 
figure. Analysis of the figures shows that the 
decline in inebriety among women, except in 
the first year of the war, was almost as great 
as in the case of men. In the closing months 
of 1914 there was an actual increase in drinking 
by women who were confinnod drinkers, an 
evil wliich was probably inseparable from the 


spirits. For revenue purposes the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer increased the taxation of 
alcoholic liquors. In order to release tonnage 
for essential cargoes the Board of Trade 
limited the importation of brewing materials. 
Finally, when it became imperative that no 
foodstuff should be used for purposes other 
than the feeding of the public, the newly 
created Ministry of Food placed a limit on the 
amount of boor which might be brewed. Each 
of those measures ttmded to drive up the price 
of intoxicants, and by the middle of 1917 their 
ctnnulativo effect was seen in a pronounced 
disparity between the demanil for beer and the 
supply available to meet it. In the year before 
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tho war the total beer production in Great 
Britain arul Ireland was 36,000,000 standard 
barrels. By stages this output was brought 
down to 26,000,000 barrels in tlie year ending 
jHarch 31, 1917. In February of that year the 
Government fixed the maximum barrelage for 
1917 18 at 10,000,000 barrels. Tlie further 
increase in price w hich followed this restriction 
gave rise to open discontent among sections of 
the manual workers, and for a f(^w days there 
was something like an organized boycott of thi^ 
public houses in various parts of the country. 


also pointed out that most w’orkt^rs on the land, 
and notably labourers hired for harvt'sting, 
looked on beer as essential*to the proper per- 
formance of their work. 'Hie advent of hot 
weather gavt^ I'lupliasis to these c(Mit(*ntions, 
aiul on July ry it was ollicially aiiuouueed that 
the Government w’ould sauetioii u.u inensuse of 
one-thinl in the (piatltity of beer authorized to 
be brewed for the summer (piarter, (ui condition 
that roughly one-eighth of the additional beer 
should hi} of a light kind and shouM bt^ reserve^l 
for munition artMis am I agricultural dist rict s. 



THE “ GREYHOUND'^ STATE TAVERN. 
Munition workers at dinner. 


A month or two later it began to be afiparent 
that brewing htwl b<?en reduced to a point 
which meant positive dearth. I'ublicans found 
difficulty in getting stocks, and many of them 
wore compelled to put up their shutters for a 
day or two because they had “ sold out.” 
Protests came from all diretrl ions, and especially 
from the munition areas and tin? agricultural 
district-s. It w'as pointed out that to many 
men engaged in strenuous labour and often in 
a heated atmosphere — in coal mines, iron 
foundries and steel works, particularly — beer 
was a necessity for wliich no substitute satis- 
factory to. them could be provided. It was 


It is worthy r>f note that th(^ King, who s(^t the 
example of p(?rsoMal abstinence when the 
drink (piestion first arose in ari acute form, 
publicly reciognized th(^ reftMoruiblenoss of the 
case for this concession. In a letter stMit l)y 
liim to Mr. Will 'rin>rne, M.P., and publishe<l 
t)n the, day on w’hich the com'ession w'as an- 
nouiwed, there appeared the following : 

Tho tjiiOMtioii of th« Kh(»rtaKo of brer, rM|K'( iaIly <lwring 
tho HUinrnor months, is oru) thiit (hniiiimfs furotul and 
jiroinpt consideration. 'I’fie Kin^ hoprs th« inatmr will 
he dealt with in a considtsrato an<l Hyinpatt»otic manner. 

There was ati interesting cf>nstru(‘tivo side to 
tho work of th(^ Central C’ontrol Board. At 
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Carlisle an oxporinient was mark in the Stat^ 
ownership and management of licensed pre- 
mises. A disused post office was convert-od 
into an attractive tavern-restaurant, in which 
the facilities for the purchase and consumption 
of liquor wero accompanied by facilities for 
obtaining well-cooked food at a reasonable 
^ charge. The ex])erinicnf was a complete 
Hiarcess, a striking feature being the number of 



AN ECONOMY POSTER. 


munition girls who habitually resorted to the 
tavern for meals. Tliere was also a great 
extension of the works-canteen system. By 
May, 1917, there were in existence or uncler 
construction well over (500 canteens for muni- 
tions and transport workers, some established 
by the Board and others managed under their 
supervision. This part of the BoanTs activi- 
ties was, by universal consent, a valuable 
contribution to the humanization of industry. 
Tlieir restrictive operations, as already stated, 
provoked a certain amount of criticism, but 
w^ere not seriously resisted. The prohibition 
of “ treating ” was [>erha[)s the least easy to 
enforce, and, being an obstacle to the con* 
N'cntional method of demonstrating good 
fellowship, it was rather freely infringed. The 
rest of the dictates of the State w’^ere endured, 
more or less reluctantly ; and even those who 


chafed most under them would not serioiisly 
deny that, judged by their fruits, the Liquor 
Control Board was certainly the most successful 

of all the administrative bodies set up in 

• 

the war. It is doubtful whether it made an.v 
converts to temperance in the sense of total 
abstinence, but it imdoubtedly arrested the 
habit of “ soaking,” making tho heavy drinker 
moderate and the moderate drinker more 
moderate, and in some dircctioiLs its work gave 
promise of ])ermancnt fruitfulness. 

In spite of tho patent cfficatjy of the a(;tion 

of the Board, there w^as a strong current of 

opinion, especially among tho temperance 

organizations, in favour of tnore drastic rorno-* 

. o . 

dies for tho secular evil of tilcoholic indulg<*nce, 
and from time to time vigorous d<*mands were 
miwie for total prohibition. This agitation gav(? 
rise in many minds to a suspicion that ad- 
vantage might be taken of the emergency of 
war to effect a “faddist” reformation, and 
large sections of the public w^atched tho cam- 
paign with a keen and jealous eye. No doubt 
it contributed, with the opposition of “ th(< 
Trade ” — a curious alliance — to the sudden 
withdrawal of the Government from a far 
w’iser policy which had practically boon com- 
pleted. On July 11, 1917, there was publishqtl 
a memorandum by tho Central Control Board 
in favour of State purchase of the drink trade, 
wdiich had been privately ift the hands t)f the 
Govermnent for the previous six monthsT The 
memorandum declared that the limits of 
effective action along tlie lines of Orders had 
been well-nigh reached, and “ the successful 
prosecution of the w’ar was still being hain]#red 
by excessive consumption of intoxicating 
liquor.” For this reason the Board rec()m- 
mended the direct and complete control of the 
trade by the State. Tlie results of the experi 
ments in that policy at Carlisle and elsewhere 
led them to think that it “ offered the most 
rapidly effective and the best permanent 
solution of the problem.” On financial grounds 
they preferred a plan of purchase outright to 
any scheme for assuming control merely for the 
j>eriod of the war. For the time, however, this 
project remained a pioas aspiration. 

Tho hardships as distinct from the incon- 
veniences occasioned by the war y)rc88od in 
different w^ays and in varying degrees on tho 
several classes of society. In the case of what 
might bo called the income-tax paying classes, 
except those relatively few men who made ayich 
harvest out of wax* contracts, the pinch was 
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mainly financial. While almost every iU'in in 
the cost of living tended to rise, the demands of 
•tho tax-collector grew heavier. Income-tax 
reached an unprecedented level, patriotism 
required that every shilling that could he spared 
should be invested in War T^oan, and it was 
only by the exorcise of a rigid economy that 
many households could solve the |)robl(‘m of 
making en,ds meet. Among the middle classes 
(ho difficulty was frequently accentuated by 
the withdrawal of the breadwinner for military 
service and tho total or partial loss of tlie chief 
source of income. Tliougli some employers 
granted to tho wives of their <*m])loy(‘(\s who 
Unlisted or were called u[) either tht' full amount 
or some proportion of their salaries, tliere wtnv 
others who iua(h‘ no such grant, and in such 
casiis the sej)aration allowamu^ miwle by the 
Covermnent, even wlien suppJ<'m(‘nted by 
special allowanct's in rcsjject of insurance fuv- 
iniums and other “civil li»d)iliti<‘s,’' was oft<‘n 
not sufficient t(» prevent g(‘nuine hardship. 
Many a woman htid a hard struggh* to keep her 
• homo intact and |)rovide her children with foot! 
and clothing otit of the com])aratively meagre 
sum to which her inconu' dwindled ; ami some 
were driv(‘n to uproot their home life and go 


out into the labour market to earn a 1ivii\g, per- 
ha]).s in tho occupations whicli they IukI given 
up on marriage. SometimA», in tlu' case of 
small shopkeepers and others who weit' tls'ir 
own employers, the cal! to the .\rmy im^ant thc» 
break-up of businesses into which t ley had sunk 
all (heir savings and energies. 'Fhe 'I’ribunals 
set up to judge betw'i^Mi tin* civil and military 
claims on the man power of the nation did mu(‘h 
to protect the “ oni' man busiiu'ss “ from 
ilestruction, eith(*r by giving exi'iuptions from 
tho Army in clt‘ar cast's or by encouragiiig 
scheme's whert'by* t lie l>usiin*sst's of those wln> 
were takt'ii would bt* carried tui for tht'in by 
those who wen* left ; but the' many small shops 
ami offices to b<« sci'ii d(*n‘Ii«^t in eve'ry town 
“ owing." as a nolie<> in an t*mpt y w imhiw' (?om- 
monly state'd, “ to tln^ absence* eif the* e)ceuipie*r 
em military se*rvict\" afibrele'd seam* m(*asure* 
e>f the> sm*rifi(M' which even (he Tribunals ceuild 
not preve'iit. 

These* burele*ns, ri'al as tliey we're*, eliel met bulk 
see largely in the* mind eef tho publie* in ge*ne*ral 
as the elTects wliich the* (lerman submarine* 
campaign, comV)iiu*el watb a failure? of the? 
harve'st of 1910, which wivs ahneist. world- 
wide, hml em tho fe)e)d'sup[)lit?H eif the* natiem. In 
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broaci lonns the aitimtion in this respect was some of whom in August, 1914, indulged in panic 
accuraUily described by Mr. Lloyd George when buying to stock their larders against the hungry 

he safd, in a rneinotablo speech made at Dundee days which they l>elieved to be imminent. The® 

on .Time IK), 1917, “I draw a distinction be- hoarders were visited by a double punishment, 

tween privation and deprivation. There has Their selfishness drew upon them the odium of 
been no privation in this country yet.” It is their fellows, and much of the food which they 

unqiKistionable that in the third year of the collected went bad as a result or the hot weather 

war a scarcity of potatoes and cereals and to a before it could be eaten. 

less extent of margarine, followed by a serious It was not until the autumn of 1919 that 

inflation of pric(^s all round, caused a consider- uneasiness began to bo felt concerning the food 

able amount of hardship to the poorer people ; supply. About this time Ministers made 

but it is eijually true that this hardship never speeclics urging natiimal economy, but their 
became intolerable. * appeal w'as too vague in form to socuro an 

During thc^ first tw^o year.^ of the war it may effective response. It was dilTicult, too, to 
1)0 said that scarcity of food w^as not felt at all* persuade people whose eating habits w’cro noP 

The working classes, with higher wages, actually extravagant that they must eat less w hen in 

enjoyed far blotter and more substantial meals hotels and restaurants the most elaborate ami 

than they had been able to obtain in normal expensive meals could bo served to all who 

times. Idiere was a scar-city of sugar, duo chiefly could pay for them. The Government of the 

to the shutting off of imports from enemy day, largely as the result of a press campaign, 

sources, but wit h t he merchant ship free to come eventually realized that action as well as words 

and go on the high seas supplies of other things was needed. On November 17 wude powers were 

wore fully maintained. The plenty which pro- conferred on the Hoard of Trade for the control 

vcJled surpriseil triany ))eople who had been of the manufacture, sale and use of food, and in • 

taught to fear that famine would fallow' fc*st on the exercise of those powers tJio President, 

war in a country which relied on the production Mr. Walter Huncirnan, issued a Milling Order 

of others for the greater part of its food, and on November 20 which made obligatory a 
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A LESSON ON FOOD ECONOMY BY THE MAYOR OF KEKHILFY. 

, The town of Keiiihley §et a fine example of loyalty to the Food Controller’s edicts. 

7(1 por ooiii. oxtraetioii of Hour from wliout, in t ho c'oiisiimpt ioii of broad and mniit. AmIIutc^ 

^Idi s compulsory ado()Uoii of a modified form of was no n^sf rief ioii on f hi^ ({iiaiitity of food which 

“ standard ” brcMd helped many peo|)Ie t.o could b(^ c^nten, doubU^ portions and ext ra 

utylerstand the danger of a food scarcity witli lM‘Ipings were asked for, nolxnly seenned to want 

which the country was tlireateiKHl, an<l the the light but eh'vt'rly c‘ont rived t‘nlree, and 

measure received general approval. Mut it also cheese was ea^eii so fr«*(^ly that' |)ric‘es went 

served to cm I )hasize*t he scandal of extravagant soaring?. (jJriMxly p(H)pl(^ dined off a do/.en 

public meals, ami, after repeated conferences (»y.sters, a large sole, t lu' best juirl of a fowl t»r 

wn’th hotel and restaurant managers, .Mr. fdieasiifiif,^ an< I dessert , arid had as mu<’h Inx^ad 

Hunciman y)roduced on DectMiiber 5 an (Jrder as they retjuinHl. The absurdity of the n‘gula- 

limiting the number of courses which might be tion (piiekly becatue apparent, but it was imt 

servdd at luncheon and dinner in “places of \intil April 4, 11)17, that it was replaced by a 

public eating,“ His plan to curb the appetite of better-reasoned systtnu of control, 

the gourmand was to limit the number (»f dishes The Fiiblic Meals Onler was the last of the 

which might be consumed to a nominal two food regulations produc(*d by Mr. Hunciman. 
cour8e.s at the midday meal and a nominal three On the very day oi its issue thf^ Ascpiitli ( Joverii- 

at any meal taken betwetni 0 and 9.30 p.m. As meiit fell, Uiiid Mr. Uuneimau followed his chief 

a matter of fact, the regulation reduced luncheon out of olliee. With flu* formation of the new 

to a meal which might consist of hors d'iiMivre, (lovernment by Mr. IJoyd (leorge came the 

soup, a meat course with vegtdables, and cheese, establishnuait' of a Ministry of l^ood. 1 Jk* need 

and dinner to a similar bill of fare with the f<ir the a})pointment of a Food (’ontrollcT had 

iMldition of fish or sweets. V'egetable hors- long been plain. Labour unrest due to (^xtor- 

d'ceuvro, soup which contained no solid meat, tionate |)ri(*es, and the growing urgency of the 

and dessert were allowed to be troiinted each as conservation of supplies, had led Mi. As(phth to 

half a course, and cheese was alh>wed to be eonsider the creation of such a Minister, but hti 

eaten without prejudice to the earliiw dishes of had failed to find any suitable man who vNas 

tlio meal. Choo.se, in fact, was officially pro- willing to acce|)t tlie position. Kchu^tanct' to 

claimed to be “no course.” In practice, Mr. assume tlu^ n'sponsib lity of thc' olfic-c wa.s 

Runciman’s Order altered the character of possibly iidhienced by the limited nature of t lie 

public meals without producing any material powi'rs which the (iovernment at that time 

saving. It lad in some cases to an actual increase wen3 ready to concede t(» a Food Controller. 
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Mr. Lloyd Georgo rnadt? the estahlishmont of a 
Food Minister one of his first actions, and, 
Ifaving selected Lord J)evonport for the 
post, gave him a comparatively free hand 
to solve a big problem. A good deal was 
expected by the public from T.ord Dovon- 
})ort — probably much more than it 'was in his 
power to accomplish. He undertook a difiicnlt 
task, and, handicapped by ill-health, he fouiul 
it too great for him. The chief criticisms levelled 
at his administration w^tiro that ho showed a 
hesitation amounting almost to timidity in 
forming decisions, an I that hy handling his 
problem in a piecemeal w ay which involvcsl the 
i.^ue of a multiplicity of Orders lie confusisl 
the public ami left many opportunities of evasion 
to the unscrupulous. During the period of about 
five months in w hich he lielti otlice Ijord Devon* 
port signed more than fifty of these Orders, 
some of which were subsequently cancelled and 
some reviewed. Those which cliiefly concerned 
the mass of the people related to public meals, 
t he traile in cakes and pastries, the use of sugar. 
Vie waste and hoanling of food, the constitution 
of bread, and the maximum prices chargeable 
for potatoes and other articles. 

Shortly after the appointim^nt of the Focid 
Controller the position in regard to the national 
reserves of ceroids became acute. In Fc^bruary, 
1917, the situation was so serious that the 
advisability of coinpitlsory raf ioning had to be 
c^onsidorTid, and, although this stc]) w’as not 
f bought imperative at the moment, it was 
announced that the necessary machinery would 
be erected, and in the meantime drastic mea- 
sures wore introduced to check tlie consump- 
tion of wheat and other p'ain. It was made 
an offence to feed game birds on grain, re- 
strictions were placed on the manufactun^ 
of malt, the extraction of flour from wheat 
was raised to a minimum of HI per eent., and 
an admixture of 10 per eent. of flour milhsl 
from other cereals was marie eompulHory. 
Bakers w’cre forbidden to sell bread wliieh had 
not been made at least 12 hours ; t he shape and 
weight of loaves were definitely fixed ; the sale 
of fancy bread was prohibited. Finally, the 
Food Controller took over on April 30 all the 
principal flour mills of the country, and 
following on this the proportion of other cereals 
mixed with wheat was again increased. In th<^ 
early summer of 1917 complaints were inatio 
that the “ war ’* bread, as it was now composed, 
was not only unpalatable but injurious to health, 
but experts edvised the Food Controller that 


the fault was in tlu* l»akiui% and the consumt^r 
had literally to swalhav his gric'vaucc*. 

Theste])s taken hy Lord T)e\* mport to eiiforc** 
food economy in h.Mt ls and n'staurants setMired 
much bctt(‘r FVsulfs fhau Air. HuiuMiiwm's ill- 
adviseil ])lan. He resorted t(» a systom of 
rationing liy hulk, and requin'd tlui.( iho total 
quantities of meat. hrt*ad and sugar us< d 

in any week should not exe(M (l <ertaiu tixod 
weights l)as(ul on a speeilied' allowaiiee fm* 
eaeh person at each meal. 'I’Ik' allowance^ of 
meat was based on an avc‘rage of o ounces 
each for luncheon and dinner and 2 ounces for 
hrc'akfast, the hrciul allowance on an average* 
of 2 ounces for en.eh iikmiI f>f tlu^ day with 
1 oimce of flour <Mieh for luii(di(‘on and dimu r. 
and the sugar allowance on an average of half a. 
pound a week. A w(*ekly meatkss day was 
also introduced, and during (he thns* months 
of spring when potat<»eB wen» ahnormally 
scarce fliese veg(‘fahles were not to he s<‘rv<*d on 
mon* than two days in the we<‘k. Not only 
dill thcNsi* ri'gulations reduce (hi' eonsumption 
of staple articles, hut hy restoring liberty to (he 
cook to exercise his skill in the preparation of 
light dishes they provided the ])uhlie with more 
varied and enjoyable meals, 'riie new' nili*s 
were ghvilly accepted. Managers and cooks 
as a body set themselves to observe (hem, and 
no mort^ w^as* ht^ard of extravagant eating in 
public. ^'Fhc only part of flu* Order wliich 
experience showed to bn really unneeessary 
was that whieh enforced the ineaMess day, H^d 
this was ultimately abolished. It should he 
added that (he Order did not apply to ri^stau- 
rants w here the total charge for a meal, exclusive 
of the usual eliarges for beverages, did not 
exceed Is. 3d. 'Phe saving clause was inserted 
to avoid inlerferi'iiee with the legitimate 
requirements of workers in industrial districts. 
Another Order whieii materially affecled 
hotels and restaurants was thi' Lake and 
Pastry Order of April 18, 1917. It put a ban 
on crumpets, muiTins, and fancy pastries, 
and in combination with the regulation limiting 
the aiiHaint of hnnul to he eaten at a meal 
it checked extravagance at afternoon teas. 
The afternoon tea habit, In-fore the enforcement 
of this re.^triction, had developed in quite a 
j*einarkal)le way. owing partly to the extensivo 
ri'plai ement of men in oflices by young women 
and partly to the eessatioti of military training 
at tViat hour. To drink tea, eat dainty 
pastries, and listen to an orchestra in the 
brightly furnished cafi^'S of the West Knd of 
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THE CROWD AT THE READING OF THE KlNirS PROCLAMATION AT THE 

ROYAL EXCHANGE 


London or th(^ corroHj)ondinK centres of ot her 
cities became a favourite foryi Rf recreation 
among girl clerks, typists, and subalterns, and 
the interference of the Food Controller with 
tfieir enjoyment, although it saved them 
money, was not popular. How firmly the habit 
had been established was shown by the con- 
tinued [irosperity of the tea*i*oorns even under 
altered conditions. 

While Order was being added to Order by 
the Food (N)nt roller, the situation in regard to 
supplies of essential articles grew steadily 
worse, and in the spring of 1917 food queues 
wem a common spectacle in all the large 
towms. The sugar scarcity was aggravated 
by ship])ing losses, and imvrgarine stocks fell 
through inUrference with the imports from 
Holland and difficulties in obtaining raw 
materials for the manufacturer of the substance 
in England. The most serious thing of all 
W’as that the partial failure of the crop and a 
want of foresight in distribution led to the 
premature exhaustion of the potato reserves. 
For about thi^ months during which the 
dearth of potatoes and margarine was most 
pronounced, shopping for the poor and even 
for those well above the poverty line was a 


tiring and time -devouring task. Women wobld 
wait for an hour in a qucnie outside a shop where 
it was known that |)otat 4 )es were to be had, 
oven if no one purchaser were allowed to l)uy 
more tRau a pound or two ; and when they 
had been served at the greengrocer’s they 
would have to go tlirough the .same ordeal 
at the grocer’s in order to get a poqnd of 
margarine. 1’he hunt for sugar w'as quite as 
trying to the patience, and it was doubly 
annoying before the Food Controller forbade 
tradesmen to make the sale of half a pound of 
sugar, probably unrefined and unattractive, 
conditional on the purchase of other and 
possibly umieeded commodities. Yet com- 
paratively little serious grumbling w^as heard 
about the queue. The people know that 
their plight was immeasurably better than 
tliat of the Germans, and they had also 
the assurance that the potato shortage, at 
any rate, was a temporary evil and that 
the scarcity of margarine was hardly likely 
to be permanent. Events justified this 
optimism, for in July a “bumper” new 
crop brought an abundance, which pro- 
mised to become a glut, of potatoes, and the 
arrivals of margarine improved to an extent 
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which made queues unnecessary and led to a 
slight fall in prices. 

Wlien the food situation was causing the 
yeatost anxiety, a national appeal was made 
for a reduced consumption of l)r(*ad, meat and 
sugar. The appeal in its first ofticial form 
came from Lord Devonport, who on February 2, 
1917, asked that those who had charge of 
households should, in their weekly purchases, 
limit themselves to the following average 
quantities a head : 

. Jirrnd ... ... ... ... 4 lb. 

(or in Hour li lb.) 

Moat 2i lb. 

fSngar } lb. 

Those wl# bore the responsibility of safe- 
guarding tlie food supplies of the pe()|)le knew 
that if they failed to respond to this appeal for 
voluntary rationing compulsion might be 
inevitable, and in order to avert any need ftir 
tlie adoption of the ticket system great (energy 
was thrown into a food economy campaign. 
The first results of tlie ap|)eal were not en- 
couraging, and opinion was hardening in favour 
of compulsion wlu'ii a Proclamation by the 
King, issued on May 2, gave an imjietus to the 
economy movement which served to carry it 
on to success. The ])roclamation. which fol- 


lowed closely on tlm lijios of an appeal made to 
the nation in the year 1890 Jjy King ( Jeorge HI., 
was in the following terms ; 

II Y THK KINt;. 

A PH()CLA.MAriON. 

OFOKdK K.I. 

W\\ being persumled that the absltaition 
from all iiniu'cessary cnnsum|)tion of grain will 
furnish the surest and most elTecfual means t)f 
defeating tla^ <levi(M^s of Our enemies and 
thereby of bringing the war to a spctvly and 
succ<?.s.sful termination, and out of Our resolve 
to leave nothing undone which can contrilmti' 
to lhe.s<» ends or to the welfare of Our people in 
these times of gravi? stress and anxitdy. ha\'o 
thought fit, by and with the advices of Our 
Privy Ooiincil, to issue this Our Royal Procla- 
mation, most earnestly exhorting and charging 
all tliose of Our loving subjects the iiuai ami 
women of Our realm who have the means of 
procuring articles of food otlun* than vvlusitiai 
corn, as they tciuler tlu'ir *)wn imnu'diate 
interests, and teel for tiu' wants of others, 
e.specially to practise the griMitc^st economy and 
frugality in thi^ u.se of cveay specievs of griin ; 
And VV’e do for this purpose more particularly 
exhort and charge all h(*ads of hou.st*holds to 
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mluoo tho cionsiirnption of broad in thoir 
roHpectivo faniilioH gy at loast one foiirth of the 
quantity coriBurnod in ordinary timoH ; to 
abstain from tho \iro of flour in pastry, and, 
inoroovor, carefully to restrict or wherever 
possible to abandon the use thereof in all other 
artichis than bread : Ajvl We do also, in like 
manner, (exhort and eliarge all persons who keep 
horses to abandon the practice of feeding the 
same on oats or otlier grain, unless tliey shall 
have received from Our Food Coixtroller a 
licence to food liorses on oats or other grain to 
be given only in ctist^s wlK^re it is necessary to 
flo so with a view to maintain tlie breed of 
horses in the national interest : And Wo do 
hereby furtlier (‘harge and enjoin all Ministers 
of .Religion in their r(\spective churches and 
chapels within Our United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland to read, or cause to 
be read this Our rroclairiation on the Lord’s 
JJay, for four successive weeks after the issue 
thereof. 

Given at Our Court at Buckingham Palace, 
this Second day of May, in the year of 
our Lor<l one thousand nine hundred 
and seventeen, and in the Seventh year 
of Our Reign. 

GOD SAVE THE KING. 

4 

Before the issue of the Proolamation, Mr. 
Kennedy Jones, M.P., had been appointed 
Director-General of Food Economy, and a 
comprehensive canvass of tho people, organized 
V)y Mr. R. M. Kindersley and his War Savings 
Committees in all parts of the country, hail 
been initiated. Tho Proclamation was used 
as tho basis of a pledge which people were 
asked to sign as a token that they would 
observe the King’s beliest, and, as it was known 
that the Royal Household was voluntarily 
observing the rules which tho nation was 
invited to follow, the effect was satisfactory. 
By tho end of Juno reports from all over tla* 
country showed that the consiunption of broad 
had been reduced to an appreciable extent. 

It has been said that tlie people showed little 
opi'n discontent when diminished supplies of 
important articles of food created hardships for 
them. Willingness to economize in consumption 
and, in the case of tho.se who could afford it, to 
eat such substitutes as beans instead of potatoes 
and oatcake instead of bread, also indicated the 
general desire to take in a good spirit tho depri* 
vation entaik)d by t he war. The one thing which 
aroused bitter resentment was the widespread 


conviction that the fluctuation of supplies and 
the inflation of prices were yjartly attributable 
to the taking of undue profits by some of those * 
to whom the public had to look for their foo(J. 
1’here seems little doubt that “ profiteering,” as 
the manipulation of markets and rates was 
popularly called, did exist in 1017 on a .scale 
which appreciably heightened the effect of 
economic stringency, though the extent of it 
was [>robably exagg(*rated. New'spapers gave 
much space to the discussion of high prices, and 
profiteering ” w^as the text of half tht' speech(*.s 
at Labour meetings. The Government ex- 
pressed eagerness to grapple with the evil, 
and to save the people from e.’^/tions, but* 
they found tlie task a very diflicult one. Lord 
Devonport’s first attempt. s to control prices 
did not give much relief to the consumer. 
When ho fixed maximum wholesale and retail 
prices for potatoes the market was suddenly 
denuded of supplies, and from the time when 
tho Order wiw made to the time when the nev\ 
season’s potatoes were lifted the limits ho fixed 
w'ere continually, if surreptitiously, evtuled. • 
Speculation in meat was admitted to bo a 
notorious scandal, but no effective measures 
were devised to protect the public from ex- 
tortion, though a distinct advance was ma^e 
in that direction by the compulsory elimination 

of redundant ” middlemen ” from the organiza* 

«> 

tion of the trade. Gamblers and profit -mongers 
also fouiyd a particularly lucrative field for 
their activities in the substitutes for potatoes 
and other foods of wdiich there was a scarcity. 

Tn one case, that of beans, the jirice was forced 
u[) to such an outrageous figure that inter- 
vention could not bt^ avoided, but the maxi- 
mum prices when fixed stood at double and 
treble the nonnal. When dissatisfaction at 
the ajiparont inability of tho Government to 
am\st “ profiteering ” htul reached a pitch at 
which it could no longer bo ignored. Lord 
Devon|)ort, owing to ill-health, resigned his 
post. The selection of a successor for fhe 
thankless task gave the Prime Min ster 
stmie trouble, but eventually he persuaded 
Lord Rhondda, who w^as then at the head of 
the Local Government Board, to take tho 
office. It w^as significant that in the first 
announcement of poUoy made by the new Food 
Controller he stated his intention of securing 
a reduction in the cost of bread and meat, and 
that one of his first acta was to set up an 
cM^countancy branch at his department in Qrder 
to discover by the examination of traders* 
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books to what cansos the dearness of food was 
due. 

The careful husbanding of resources was 
^nly one side of the national food programme. 
With that combination of energy and fore- 
thought which was one of his distinguishing 
characteristics Mr. Lloyd Oeorge saw to it that 
no effort was spared to stimulate the pro- 


duction of more food at homo botli by farmers 
on a large soah^ and h^f towiispooplt^ indi- 
vidually on a small scale. By an Order of tho 
Hoard of Agritnilture. carried out l»y tlu* local 
authorities, tlisused and uneultivaicd land was 
pkwetl at the disposal of householders in tho 
towns for the grt)w^ig of prodvno for lh<‘ir own 
use, and during tho early months ot 1017 
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many thc>uHand« of men wlioac ordinary occii- 
pationH were indus^ial, commercjial or pro- 
fesHional spent most of their spare tijuo in 
tilling the soil. Undeveloped building land, 
large tracts of the public common, even 
stretches of the railway embankments, were 
parcelled up into small allotments and let at 
nominal rents to all who cared to apply. 
Clerics and other sedentary workers, as well as 
labourers accustomcul to the use of the sptide, 
deyobni their leisure hours to breaking up and 
sowing tlie land. Often tlup'r women-folk 
would help with the fork or the rake. By the 
tuloption of co-operative methods, femcing, 
seeds and manures w(T(? obtained cheajdy, 
and by the early days of the summer the 
young crops of potatoes, cabbages and other 
vegetabU‘s not only hid the lian^ places of tlu^ 
suburbs ))ut gave convincing and practical 
evid(mce r)f the adaptability and (earnestness 
of th(^ nuui who di'lved and plant (^d. Much 
of the land they brought under cultivation was, 
to say the It'ast, unpromising, and many of 
the gardeners b(‘gan with the scantiest know* 
ledge of kitchen gardening. As they watch('d 
the progniSH of th(?ir plants, and noted with a 
nt^w anxiety the vagaric^s of the weatlK^r, 
hoping now for rain and now for sunshine, not 


a few of them cx[)erienced for the first time a 
real sympathy with the proverbial discontent 
of the farmer. Beyond the immediate gain in 
fresh home-growui food, the war allotment^ 
brought to many a more permanent benefit, in 
health strengthened by man’s earliest form of 
exercise and in a widening of the interests of 
life. 

During the third w’inter of the war the 
troubk^s of domest ic life were aggravat(?}d by a 
breakdown of the distributive machinery of 
the coal trade. In common with every other 
item in the household budget, the cost of fuel 
was far libove the normal level as the result 
of a variety of factors, among w^iich many ^ 
people included the supposed ma<rhinations of 
an unholy alliance (jf “ exploiters ’’- colliery- 
owners, coal merchants, and shipowners. 
Even in the first winter of the war the price 
of house coal in London and other [)la(?es 
outside the coalfields ranged from .‘10 to 32 
shillings a ton, while the poorer section of the 
peof)le who bought by the hundredweight paid 
at a rate varying from 35 to 40 shillings a ton; 
and in s[)ite of legislation, eonfcTt^nees, and 
agreements those charges show(‘d no sign of 
rt^ceding in the following winters. Ihit during 
the winter of 1910-17 the d(>arTiess of coal wa* 
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a minor mattor m eoinpariHon with tho oxfreinn 
dilliciilty of getting it from llic inirK* to t)u5 
collKr. ^riie cold wontlicM* was ifitons<* and ])ro- 
longed, tho stocks in Iho tow'iis \v(to consnmocL 
and alUioiigh tiioro ^^’c*^o ainpir supplies a( tiio 
pit-hoad tho moans (►£ dis<ril)ul ing lliom wore? 
hopelessly inadequate. The railway^ were 
congested wdtli the trailie in war ina((*rial. and 
the coal merchants were Jiaiuhcapped hy 
shortf^o of carmen and hors(*s. It was 
impossible for tho hoiisoliolder to o])laiii delivery 
of an order at any price* except after a delay of 
weeks, and if in the interval his store ran out 
he was thrown bac^k on the generosity of some 
more fortunate neighl.H)nr. In the homes nf 
tho poor the inability to buy ev(ai a sack or a 
scuttlo’full was a severe allliction, and then^ 
was a natural outcry until tlie (;overnment 
eased the situation by sending out soldiers and 
military motor-lorries to lielp in distribution. 
The experience was a sharf) lesson to the 
authorities, and in the early summer of 1917 
they were busy in devising plans for prev'cnting 
its recurrence by reorganizing the whok^ systoTu 
of coal distribution and enforcing, if necessary, 
a scheme of rationing. 

The sacritices and the compensations of war, 
it need hardly bo said, recognized no territorial 
limits. In somewhat different forms they 
affected town and coimtryside alike. High 



prict's for home prodnere s|)elt Iwtter times for 
the fanner and all who lived by agriculture. 
Compared with agricultural wages, the allow- 
ance made by tlu? Slab' to the wife and family 
of the recruit from the village* was handsome. 
The cost of living was ;»,I\vays haver in the 
e'Oimtry ilistrict than in the nrl>an anui, and 
the pinch wliieOi was felt by tls' poor of the 
town*^ \vas not so s(*vercly h'lt by the* poor e»f 
the villages. In short, from the* e*cor)e>mic 
stand]H>int, the average villager snllcred even 
less t han the average* townsman or townswoman. 
On the. other hand, the war was even more 
remote, in the sense defined earlier in this 
chapter, from the village tlian frf>m the tow'n, 
except wli(*rc the village liappened to bo mis* 
taken by a Zeppelin on a noetiirnal bomb- 
dropping expc'dition for an arsenal or a dock- 
yard. No ovening newspaper, it may be, 
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penetrated to it with the news of the war hour 
by hour. Tts 8c]|oolrooins wore not converted 
into honx^ital wartls. It had not the woman 
tram -conductor to remind it of the trans- 
formations wrought by the war, though after 
a year or two it began to see tlie woman from 
the town driving the plough or tending horses. 
Yet no hafnlet was so “ sleepy ” or so cut off 
from the main stream of the national life that 



SCHOOL.GHILDREN TAKING HOME 
COKE IN THEIR DINNER-HOUR. 

i. 

it failed to play its part in th^ struggle of the 
nations. At the call — later at the bidding — of 
the rcjcruiting officer the villages gave their 
young men to the Army and the Navy. So 
largely, indeed, was agriculture denuded of its 
labour that it w^as presently found necessary to 
release skilled ploughmen from the ranks and 
s(*nd them back to the land, and to adopt other 
expedients for preventing the land from falling 
out of cultivation, including the training of 
women for agriculture, the drafting of soldiers 
to the farms to help in harvest work, and the 
sanctioning of the employment, subject to 
certain safeguards, of children of school age. 
The villages gave also of their money towards 
the cost of the war, mainly by the purchase 
of War Savings Certificates through associations 
formed in connexion with the schools or the 
churches. They took their share in the food 
economy movement, and some of them could 
show a splendid record of bread saving. There 
were, of course, exceptions to the general rule — 
villages which throve and feasted as though 
they positively enjoyed the war — but the 
fault was one of ignorance rather than wilful 
indifference, and as time jjcbssed they learned 


something of the tremendous effort needed to 
achieve victory and mended their ways. Ex^ 
cept for the absence of the young men, there 
was little change in the outward life of 4he 
village. Sometimes the body of a soldier from 
one of the cottages would be brought from the 
hospital where he died to be buried in the 
churchyard, and as the funeral procession 
passed along the street the whole village would 
seem as if in mourning. Sometimes, too, 
when a village lad came homo with a medal 
ribbon on his tunic ho would be given something 
like a public welcome. But tliqse w ere the rare 
events in a dull, toilsome roimd, varied occasioij- 
ally for the men by some movement in the 
price of cattle, crops or feeding-stuffs, and for 
the women by the arrival of letters from sons 
or husbands at the Front. 

In l)eariiig the long ordeal of the war tlie 
nation was probably supported more than it 
knew’ by the new^spapers. There was a time 
when, because they were. muzzled and unable 
to present to the public a true x^ict ure of events, 
the news|)a[iers incurred the discredit of man^ 
of the pooplf'. But after a while the Press 
regained some of its freedom, > and from that 
time onward it grew in ijower. It was largely 
through the urgings of the newspapers tfiat 
the Government wore moved to organize 
and the public to exert the full strength of 
the nation. In a brilliant. novel deali|;ig with 
new^spape^ life the mission ascribed to the 
war correspondent is “to sw^eeten the sacred 
home life of the readers wnth all the heroic 
pleasures of war, unalloyed by groin woimds 
or enteric.’* In practice, during this ww 
at any rate, neither the correspondents nor 
the editorial writers spared their readers 
the horrors w’hich attend the glories of the 
lighting. So far as '.they were ijermitted,.they 
told the public the real dimensions of the con- 
test, and whether it was in . the [)rovisiqn of 
men, money or munitions, or in the saving of 
food, the newspapers never ceased to spur the 
nation on. Tliough they had their differences 
of method, •they were united in their purpose 
of heart-ening and guiding the [people. Some- 
times, reH|>onding to the feeling of the public, 
they were impatient with Ministers and called 
for more vigour in the direction of war opera- 
tions ; but in the main their service lay in the 
preservation among the masses of the people of 
a steady mind and a strong will. In passing, 
it may be recorded that the shrinkage of the 
imports of paper, and the doubling and trebling 
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of its cost, compelled proprietors to choose 
between two policies. Some reduced the size 
4 )f their newspapers almost out of recoj^nitioii 
and clung to their circulation. Others riskcnl 
th8ir circulation, and deliberately reduced it 
for the time, by raising the price, while main- 
taining their old completeness. In November, 
1916, the price of The Tlrma was increased 
from Id. to I Jd., and three months later it 
was raised to 2d. Over 200 other daily and 
weekly papers followed this example. Books 
also became dearer, the price of the new 
Os. novel being raised from 4s. Od. to 5s., 
and that of the cheap .reprint from 7d. to 
Od. In spite of this, a stream of varied litera- 
ture continued to flow from the press. The 
output of books fell seriously under the first 
staggering shock of the war, but it (piiekly 
recovered, and tlienceforth was well main- 
tained. The people were not too intent on (heir 
war-work to find time for reiwiing ; indeed, some 
women probably found that they had more time 
for books tlian they had amid tlu^ whirl of social 
engagements before the war. A study of the 
types of books for whicli ( liere was a demand, 
both from (he booksellers and from (he lending 


libraries, sIiowimI that there was a distinct widt'ii* 
ing of the public hori/oru ef tin* featuri's 

of publishing in war-time wai (Ik* great interest 
taken in liooks on Kiissian life and translations 
from Hussian authors. Ihtoks.on France wer«' 
in demand; and liistorieal works and (ravel 
books were widely ri*ad. 'rherc was natunilly 
a voracrious public foribooks of all kinds on the 
war — the niinih(*r issued up to the end of HHti 
was estimated at between 2,000 and ‘1,000 and 
there was a remarkable output of hooks of 
poems, includifig many written by soldiers in 
the field. The oAplanation of this harvt'st of 
lyrics from the seat of war was suggested by 
Mr. H. A. \j. Fisher, l*r(‘sid(*nt of the Board of 
Kducation, when ho said, at University ( ‘olJ»‘ge, 
London, in July, 11) 17,. that the young sojilier- 
poets looked to poet ry as a (h'liveranei^ fr(»in ( 1 k' 
grim necessities of the hour. Fict ion fully Jield 
its phwjo in tho public favour, and it is an 
interesting fact t hat, aci’ording to a chance t<*st 
made at Croydon Public Library oik* day, ali 
but two out of 45 copies of works by .fann 
Austen, Diekons, G(*org(* Kli(4- and TliaeUeray 
wore in the hand.s of rc‘a(h‘rs. 

No survey of the life of the people in war- 



O^int to •horuie of Ubour in tho winter of 1916-17 not . fow w*n.to.4o people hed to fetch their 

own ooal. 
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time u’onld lie complete which omitted to take 
note of certain diKcreditable but narrowly 
confined Kocial l-phenoinena whicti marred 
ttie national record. Early in 1917, in a 
leading article in The Tirnes^ the statement 
was iiuule that “ I’licro are whole circles 
of so^'iety, both in Ijoadon and elsewhere, 
in which the spirit of (facri/ico is utterly un- 
known, and pre-warlime conditions still 
flourish without tla^ smallest- regard for the 
exhortations of the Prime Minisft^r and the Food 
Controller.” There was, undoubtedly, not in 
all people of sornvj class(?s, biifc in some people of 
all classes, a spirit of soltish and wanton indul- 
ge-nee which showed itself in a r(*ckless squander- 
ing of resources of food and money. Until 
Parliament passed legislation which brought 
them und!L;i^ control and, by destroying their 
chi(^f attnujtion, virtually suppressed them, the 
“ inght (flubs ” of f^ondon were a real danger 
to young olhc.(Ts. So, for a brief fieriod, was 
a new type of [)seudo-private dance and .‘•uj>|)er 
held in u- lic.ll or gallery hir«;d by a group of 
people with morcf money than (conscience. 
About the same t iuie the public mind was much 
disturbed by reports of the flagrant immorality 
which prevailed outside the Uondon railway 


termini and the disastrous effects of drunken- 
ness and impiu’ity on the health of the soldiers 
who were waylaid there. Drastic measure* 
w'ore suggestetl for cleansing thi^ streets from 
open vice, but it was foimd that, closer sujfer- 
visiori by civil and military police produced an 
improv^em(fnt and the public anxiety w'as short- 
lived. Tt is a moot quastion, though the 
police authorities were inclined to answ'er it 
witli an emphatic negative, whether tlu're was 
any a(;tual increase in })rostitution. The 
earlier closing of y)ublic-houses certainly had 
the eff(*ct of driving prostilute.s into the open, 
Jind their traflie. was more in evidence during 
the aft(*rnoon and evening than in the da^ 
Ix'fore the war. The [uiblic Ci^hsoience, too, 
was keenly aroused by the ini-oads of disease 
on the Army, and people gave more attenthui 
to wdiat was going on in their midst. Finally, 
the polic.e w'ere reduc(*d in numbers, oppressed 
by the limitations of their jiowsTs in this mat t(*r, 
and individually apt to look leniently on tlio 
women who minist(>red to the phmsuros of the 
Roldi(‘r. When these three factors are con- 
.siden'd, it is quite intelligible tliat ayipt’ar- 
ances, however discreditable, did exaggerate 
the facts, though th(‘y also gave a most 
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dosirablo fillip to » great eampaigri of en- 
lighleninont. 

Account must also bo takf*n of a sporadic 
and local spirit of lawlosstiess which showtd 
Ksclf in organized attacks on sliops hclicvetl 
to bo occupied by Oerumns. 'Fhc whole 
country grow more and morc» anti-CJennan 
as the war went on, and each succ'cssivo 
outrage coinmitttHi by the (^(Mny on land or 
sea stirred the nation to a deeper detestation 
of (Germany and everything (lerinan. Towards 


‘IT) 

mnt the (I.TinwiR fonivl \vn( nu 
or two owiisiimH, niiil i.oliil.ly ih • >mking 

of (hf l.iisiuuiiM. ill Miiv.»n»ir.. in .>..in..(|,i„i, 

liko n iiogroin ngniiiNl. ,villi (Jernmn 

iniinos. Iliimlivils <if Ho-r.ill..,! linn sli,.,,s 
for till- l);iilmriti.-s of il,,. (k-rinans |ia<l nirnr.l 
lor tlll•ln I he <)|i|)i-nl)i-ious n.nin' nf I Inin - 
worn sncki'd l>y iiin|isiiTniny in..:i<. l•(llnll..^:,^| 
|iiir(ly of lionnsi |MMi|ilr who conld not r.v-iiMin 
(lioir nngnr iind jiiwlly nf Inmligans «|io 
Wflcoinod il |>rl•(<■x(. for loniini!. |i sln.nld 



A TOWER Hill. MEETING TO DEMAND KEEKISALS. 
The crowd appiHuding the dimand. 


Germany’s Allies the attitude of the people of 
Great Britain was one of conteniptia us indiffer- 
ence. Gennany was the enemy. Before thia war 
there had been a tendency to ov(‘r- value (U*rman 
things and to copy Gennan social and (nronomit* 
policies. During the war Onnuns and every- 
thing that savoured of (Germany w(*re anat hema 
to all save a negligible handful of sincere 
but sentimental idealists who believed that 
the. l>est way to “ love your enemies ” w'as to 
impede and even vilify your own countrymen. 
Among certain classes of ]jeoplc who art* in 
the habit of giving freehand sometimes violent 
expression to their emotions, joyous or other- 
wise, the universal feeling of anger agairist 


be added that both the police and the local 
military authorities rcsisli-d and rcprcsMcti 
these riots, at tin* cost in .some ca'^es of personal 
injury to t hcm.seK’i‘s, and that the magistrates 
luwl no mercy on the rioters who witc brought 
hefon' them after c*ach oulliurst. 

Another feature of the national life during 
tlie w'ar wliieh iiinst be mentioned was the 
unn»8t which always simmered among the orga- 
nized workmen, and at intervals gavt'* rise to 
sto|)pageH of work. It is not inteiiiled hen; to do 
more than suggest some reasons why labour was 
restless, '{'hr industrial workers, it cannot be 
too strongly statixl, shouldeiv^d their sliare of 
the tasks and trials of the nation w ith a thorough 
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good will. Thoir recreations were curtailed 
and thoir hours of toil were lengthened. The 
strain upon them intense and continuous. 
So long as they were satisfied that a stuirifice, 
whether of hard -won privileges, of cherished 
trade union principles, or of personal comfort, 
was really essential to the winning of the 
war they made that socrificf without com|)laint. 
But when they hod n3ason to believe that 
preventable oausos were adding to the weiglit 
of their burdens they sliowed their resentment 
in the only way oy)en to them. The serious rise 
in food prices, or rather the lielief tliat the rise 
was due to “ profiteering ” by unscrupulous 
traders, was only one of the factors which made 
for labour discontent. The mishandling of 
the workmen and their grievances by the 
Govornmemt was at least as important a factor. 
For a long time it was the official policy to 
smother nascent troubles, such as were bound 
to accompany the adayitation of factory and 
workshop conditions to the needs of w'ar, 
under a clc '^i of silence ; and, in an unventi- 
lated atmosphere, the genus multiplied and 
the ^roubles grew until they could no longer 
b(‘ concealed. Government departments were 
80 ’ latory in dealing with dispute's botw^een 


men and masters, the courts set up to adjudicate 
on their differences were 'so slow in their opera- 
tion, and the want of co-ordination between 
various departments concerned with labour 
was HO patent, that many of the w'orkmeff 
conceived a suspicion of the Govermnent 
greater even than their habitual suspicion of 
(capitalist employers. Agitators who eared 
nothing about tlui war and whoso sole object 
was to foment trouble for some undefined 
purpose ot their own fostered the fears and 
grievances of men exasperated byL inability 
to obtain a prompt and sympathetic hearing 
of their claims and complain Js, and thus 
matters wore allowed to drift to the point of 
the strike. Kven after a Ministry of Labour 
hod been OHtablished, severid Government 
departments retained overlapping and .3on- 
flicting jurisdiction over some parts of tht^ 
labour world. In May, 1917, the production 
and repair of guns was delayed for more than 
a fortnight by a strike of the engineers, led 
not by the executive of their union but by a 
self -constituted committee of shop stewards. 
By firm action, including the arrest of seven 
headers of the strikers, the Government brought 
about a settlement. Then, for the first time 
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apparently, it occurred to the rjoverninont 
that- measures of piY'vention might be better 
^han forcible remedies or negotiations after 

the event, and eiglit commissions \Vi‘n* 

o 

appointed, one for ScoOand and seven for 
Knglarid and \\ ales, to make a thorough, 
impartial, not too formal, and, above all, 
speedy inquiry into the causes of la})our unrest. 

There was a school of tliouglit, mon' theorist 
than practical, which never tired of declaiming 
against the infringements of the hlx-rty of t ln‘ 
individual wliieli were containe*! in tlu* mass of 
h'gislative and athninistrative measures adopted 
hy the Oovernmont and sjinc'tioned hy Parlia- 
^hent for the prosecution of tin* war. An 
organization styled the National Council f<»r 
Civil Liberties was cn'ated to n'sist these 
encroacliinents, and it Ix'came a habit among 
certain doctrinaires ajid others who “mean 
licence when they cry liberty ” to speak of th<‘ 
I)t‘fence of th(? Ki'alm .Act and Itegulations as 
if they were a network of coercive and tyran- 
ni(N\l f)rovisions for tic* siibjugalion of the 
^people. The Act and tJi(‘ Ih'gulations were 
refernnl to in some circles as ” Dora ami lier 
satellites,” ami resolutions of protest against 
their oppressive eml)ra(M‘s were fr<‘quently 
pissed. Tlic plain truth was that th(‘ actual 
interferences with tlie freedom of (he people 
to come and go as they pleased were few and 
not exce.ssivtdy iii^onie, Tlie Munitions of 
War Act, whicli to a larg<* extent abro^^ated the 
right of the workman to dispose of his lalxnir 
according to his own will, and the Military 
Service Acts, which imposed on men of military 
age Iflie obligation to serve their eountry as 
soldiers or sailors, undoubtedly compelk'd n»any 
men to do what they wf)nld not have done of 
their own volition. Hut the eumulalive effect 
of all the other checks put hy the State <ui (he 
liberty of the ordinary (dtizen was far from 
burdensome. There were districts in whieh he 
was forbidden to use a camera. If he wished 
to put up at an hottd or boarding-Iiousc he was 
required to sign a registration form giving 
particulars of liis identity, nationality and 
business. If lie desired to go al)rt>tul it was 
necessary to comply with stringent passport 
regulations. Incidentally it is worthy ot record 
that owing to the large mnnb;*r of women who 
flocked to Kgypt in the wake of the Army it was 
announced towards the end of 1915 that at 
the request of the Oeneral Ofliicer Coimiianding 
there no more passports for that country would 
be issued l;o women. And this embargo on the 


travelling (if wunu'n abroad ln**‘a!m' almos 
universal atta*. 'riaav were district.s m( Iiomm- 
also, to wlm-li no person of^oiilaM* sex abovi' 
tlio ag(‘ ot six!(‘cn wic admilti'ii wiihmu 
a permit signed by the military eomina.ndM.nt. 
unl(*ss h(‘ or sla* uas re.^ident in tin* di>iii« |. 
I h(* r«‘ason tor lliis pnM aution ea.n bo gathoroil 
frf^m t h(' Jet oi lu^n's (»f th«‘>'(* SjnTinl 

Alilitary .XriMvs Ne\\IiM.\en. |)o\(*r. the Dio 



SIGNING THK KHfJISTRATlON lOUM 
A I A CITY HOTKI . 

of Sheppey, Harwich, and (Ik* Scottish High- 
lands north and west of Inverness. In addition 
to tli(‘S(* !iot very serious limitations on free((om 
of movement, there were naturally |irohibil ions 
on freedom of speech and action in so far as it 
might lie subversive of tlie national iiderests 
and endanger tin.- safely of the eountry. Hut 
the average, w(*ll-disi>o.sed citizen was scarcely 
eon.scioijs of the drastic powers with which tla^ 
(lovernment were armerl against (wil-doers, and 
the restraints of whicli he wiiR coriscioiiH wcie 
too insigniticant to cliafe. If he thought of 
them at all, his tlaaights were those ex|)res.sed 
by Mr. (1. J. VVardle, M.P., in his presidential 
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aiUJresH to the Labour Conference at Manchester 
in .January, 1917, when he said; “Liberty is 
n'strictcfl in order that we may win the greater 
freedom.” 

'that was the Kf)irit in which the people 
of (Ireat Britain~-b)r all that has been said 
about them afjplies to Scotland and \\’ales as 
well as to Kngland — atltlressed th(‘m.selves to 
the' immense task which lay before them. 'Fhey 
iiuvle war without unreasoning hate and without 
hysteria, but with an iron resolution to pursue 
the grim business to the (*nd, whatever it might 
cost. Day by day and year \iy year the defeat 
of tlie enemy was the one absorbing and im- 
perious purpfise to which they devoted their 
minds and bodi(*s. Though th(‘ sacrifice <le- 
mandt'd of thefu in treasure and in still mor<* 
precious Jib; was immeasurably great t*r than 
any their forefathers hfui ever made, they 
offered it without flinching. VV^hen tli<? hour 
was darkest their faith in tht^ righteousness of 
their cause and the strength of their ann was 
undimmed, llevorse and success alike sjiurred 
them to greater effort. Cool, calm, and 


collected, they strove on, determined not to 
spare themselves lest’* they should spare the 
enemy. “ John Bull,” said Mr. Lloyd George^ 
at Glasgow towards the end of the third year 
of the struggle, “ is a good-tempered, forbearing; 
patient, tenacious old gentleman who has 
cultivated the habit of never giving in once he 
has made up his mind.” Five hundred years 
earlier Froissart summed up the national 
characteristics of that time in less kindly tenns. 

“ The English,” he wrote, “ are the worst 
people in the world, the most obstinate, and 
the most presumptuous.” Whether it be 
called tenacity or obstinacy, the predominant 
fibre disj)layed by Great Britain in the moi^M 
tc'rrible contest of all time was that of unre- 
lenting determination to win, howev er hard and 
long the struggle might prove. It was as 
though the whole nation had ever before it the 
exhortation familiar to every schoolboy or 
schoolgirl who has read the greatest of all 
school books — “ If you do fight, fight it out ; 
and don’t give in while you can stand and 
sec.” 



CHAPTER CXCIIl. 


BELGIUM UNDER GERMAN RULE 
' THE DEPORTATIONS. 


K(X3nomic Explottation of Hklgium and Unemployment Kori fd I.ahoi r in 1915 and 
1916 — Thk Deportation Degree of Oi toheh X 1916 ruioss Proj'aganda— Heal rAusEs of 
Unemployment — The Hathenad Programme — Hei^ioum Drained (»f Haw Materials 
British Offers of Relief He.iei^ted — History of the Deportations- Methoi) of Uaidinij 
AND Conscription — Number of Deportees— (V>nditjonh of Slavery in (Jermany- Kvihence 
tfFROM Camps and Factories —Belgian and Neutral Protests— (German “Concessions" 
1*ARTIAL Repatriations — A New Phase of the Deportations — 1’errimle (Condition of 
“Repatriated" Belgians — Death of (General von Hissing Text of Hissing’s Political 
Wilt. — Oermany’s Real Aims — The (Jerman 0ccu^ATION Preparinis for Cerman Annexation 
—Belgium and “the next war." 


I N ail oiirlicr chapt^T* a full mxioimt wa.s 
of Con nan administration in Bel- 
jlinrn botwecn • Se[)tcmbpr, I9i4, and 
October, 1916, and some reference was 
made to the systematic economic exploitation 
of the country. It was soon tliat, in stripping 
Belgium of her resources, (lennany gradually 
brought about the paralysis of her economic 
life. “Her factories bad to shut down, her 
workmen were thrown out of oinfiloyment, and 
unemployment gave the [iretext for depor- 
tation." It has also been observed that the 
Belgian deportations, themselves the climax of 
the long procesip of deliberate exploitation of 
Belgium, formed part of the “ Hindenburg 
programme " to which Oermany was driven in 
the autumn of 1916— a programme that 
jneluded a new fonn of industrial conscrijition 
in Germany fund an effort to impose conscription 
upon Russian Poland, t The pres£?nt chapter 
describes the Belgian deportations in detsil, and 
seeks to record in due pers|X>ctive one of the 

• Vol. XI., Chapter CLXVII., Belgium Under German 
BuU : September, 1914, to Octof*er, 1916. 

t See Vol. XT., page 474. 

Vol. XII.— Part 166. 


most, remarkal^t* of Cermari achievements in 
till' war, the imposition of slavery upon the 
inhabitants of a highly <‘ivilis(Ml Wi^slem 
Kiiropean vState. “ 1 know of mo casi*," wrolc 
Viscount Bryce, “ in Kurojiean history to 
surpass it. Not even in the Thirty Yi'ars’ War 
were there such things dom* by any recognized 
Government as the (Jerman (.JovcTinnent has 
done, first and last, in Ih'lgiiim. The act is like 
that of those Arab sla\’e-raiders in Africa who 
carri(‘d off negroes to the cvni^t to s(*ll.’’ 
Another contemporary historian declared that 
there was no prectediTil for tin* systematic, 
wholesale deportation of a people sinc(3 the 
Assyrian deportations of the eighth cer.tury 
B.c. Tlie only parallel, ind(‘ed, in modern 
history was the Turkish d<‘portation of the 
Amieniaas. 

During the first two years of war tlio Gennan 
Administration had on numerous occasions 
applied coercion to Belgian workers. In 
August, 1915, an Order issued by the Governor- 
General imposed forced labour on the luiem- 
ployed, but declared that the labour was to bo 
done on Belgian soil. A second Order, issued 
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in Mny, 1916, rosemod to thr Gemiftn ftuthori- 
tics the right of^ giving work to the unem- 
ployed. A thirfl Orvler (May 13, 1916) autho- 
rized governors, military commandants, and 
chiefs of districts to order the un(?mplcjyed to 
be removed l>y force to the places where they 
wen* to work. “ Tims forced labour,** to quote 
Cardinal Mercier, “ was already introduced, 



M. PAUL HYMANS, 
Belgian Minister in London. 


but it was in Belgium.** The new system of 
forced labour, definitely combined with deporta- 
tion, with which w© aro hero concerned, was 
instituted by a decree dated from German Head- 
quarters on October 3, 1916, and signed by one 
Sauberzweig on behalf of the Quartermaster- 
General. It was called a decree “ concerning 
the restriction of the burdens on public charity 
and the assistance to be given [i.e. by the 
inhabitants] in case of public calamity,’* It 
ran : — 

f 

“1. Persons able to work may be forct^d to 
work, even outside their place of domicile, if, 
by reason of gambling, drunkenness, idleness, 
or imemploynient invohmtary or voluntc^, 
they are compelled to have recourse to the 
assistance of others for their maintenance or 


lor the maintenance^ of persons dependent 
upon them. 

“ 2. Every inhabitant of the country is 
bound to rendc^r assistance in ease of acr(Md^nt 
or public danger, and also for redress of public 
calamities, w’ithin the measure of his capacity, 
c'ven outside his place of residence ; in case of 
refusal he may be compelled. 

“ 3. Whosoever, being called to work under 
clause 1, or clause 2, shall refuse the work, or to 
continur^ at the work, which is assigned to him, 
will bo {xinislied by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing three years and by a fine not exceeding 
10,000 marks, or by one of these tw’o punish- 
ments, unless the laws in force j^ovide for (he 
imposition of a mor<^ severe pimishment. 

“ If the offence has been coirimitted by collu- 
sion or agr(‘(‘ment on the part of several persons, 
(*ach aeeomplice will be punished by imprison- 
ment for no( less than one week. 

“ 4. The military administrators and the 
German military courts are empow'ered to 
enforce this decree.** 

i 

It will be seen at once that the Germans had 
determined to base their schemes upon the 
alleged existence of a serious “ unemployment 
problem,” which it was their duty to solve. 
The truth was that tht* “unemployment 
probl(*m ” was to bo ^exploited in order to 
enable the Germans to drain tlie n'ljiaining 
man-poV'Cr of the invaded country, and that 
the economic yjlight of Belgium, which was now' 
to be turned to new Gerriian [)urposes, was the 
direct, inevitable and, indeed, intended result 
of the policy which Germany htul atlopted 
since the beginning of the w^ar. 

If it w'ere necessary to demonstrate afresh 
the gross insincerity of the tyrants of Belgium, 
abundant evidence could l)e found in the 
German press alone. During the first two 
years of war Germany flooded the newspay)ers 
of her ow’n country and of neutral coimtries 
wdth panegyrics of the beautiful benevolence 
of the Gennan .Administration, and represented 
Belgiiun as enjoying not only tolerable con- 
ditions but positive prosperity. This campaign 
was continued up to the very eve of the de- 
portations. In July, 1916, for example, the 
Gennan Government organised one of it^s 
l^eriodical “ tours of inspection ” for neutrals 
— this time a select party of Scandinavian 
Socialists. The German press reported their 
expression of astonishment and delight at all 
that they saw. A message from Copenhagen, 
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published in the 8eini*ofl[i(»ial North Genmtn 
Gazette on August 7, contained tlic following : 

In Belgium ono wtis stnwk with ustonishinmt at th»' 
Hppoamuco of tho oultivatHfl tieUls and ut tho ftu t that 
rnOH^ of tho imhistriai e^lablishinents w(*ro iti full 
activity. ThiM year’s harvest in BelKUum is exira- 
ordinarily hrilliaiit. . . . Whereas at the l)e;^Mnning of 
(ho occu|)ation there were in Belgivim from 120.tMMt to 
130,000 uiieinf)loyed, tliero are at pn^seiit imt more 

than from 40,000 to 50.000 Tlu‘ food conditions in 

Belgium are described as bettor than in Berlin. One 
does not obtain the impression that tho Belgian popula- 
tion is suffering or umlerfod. Of course we must think 
constantly of the ‘war, Imt, as hommrable me!i, we 
cannot refrain fnun bearing witness to tlu» fact I Imt (he 
(hjrmans have shown a real talent of organization in 
eliininatiiig as much as possible the consequenees of 
tho war. 
d 

Kvcn as lat^ as December, IBHi, the wintle 
(Jcriiiau press was denouneiiig flu' “lies” nf 
M. MaettTlinek, I he fatuous Ih'lgian pool, and 
tU'CMising hint of “ignoring (he fact I hat, 
among all the European eounlih's, Ihdgiuni is 
the one whose situation in (lie world-war is the 
Iw^st from tlie social, eeonotui(^ and hygienic 
points of view.” 

Meanwhile, however, the ninin eoiirst* of 
vlennan propaganda liad, in OcIoIut, Itllli, 
stitldenly been shifted. A great pri'ss eu.mpaign 
was initiated to demonstrate tin* exiremc 
seriousntiss of Ih'lgian “ unemployment “ and 
ih& benefieent desire of tin* (Jennan adniinis- 
t ration to meet a th'sjxTate situation. An 


exaiiijilc may bt' quotiti from tlio CoJotjnr 
(inzettc of Oelobcr 13, w hich, yi a “ Icttt r from 
Hrus.scls,’ gave the (ierman press its ein' : 

tor rt l«mg time piis( reports hn\c hciui multiplied in 
tpiitt* systennit i<* fiishimi in the ne\^spilpers of onr 
cneinii's. i*on(crnii»g iilleged forced hdumr impostnl hy 
the (h^rimm ( JovernnuMit -< oMiend in Belginm. Brnlul 
i‘ompiiisioii. violation of international hiw and (h«* 
llugne Conxenlion. is abo^ the least ai'eiisation made 
iigainst the (erribk* oppre>sor. Wlmt is the truth of 
these reports y Kor more than a y«‘ar past the ahuse 
Inis shown itself in the oci-upieil territ»»ries of Belgium 
that many BeL’inn workmen lMa*oine a hurden upon 
pnhiie <*haiity JUid liv«* upon tho po<»r reli«*f instead of 
earning tlieir bread hy honest wtuk. . . . 'I’hero is no 
prosp«*<*t of iin|>rov<MniA>t i»f tliis state of affairs, hecause, 
ill coiistMpteiiee «)f Knglan I’s miMisiires, raw maturials 
which art* needed b> Belgi<iti indust rv cannot he inqiorted 
into Belgium, so tliat a ^reat part of tht‘ industrial 
eoiieenis are closed. In order to priwcmt (he •langers 
arising out of this state of things, it seems appropriiite 
to employ in (Sennany workmen vvln* are a hnrdim on 
pnlilte ('luirity and for whom (hiMu* is no woik availahle 
ill Belginm. riioiisands of Belgian workmen liavn 
ulrealv aeeepttsl th»' olYeis of worl-. made to them Inuii 
(hu'inanv. which assure (iiem hi^ilwr pay than they have 
known in Belgium, and for a long time |>as( have heeii 
working in ticrmany, when' I’ley are eond'ortahle aini 
eonlenled, d’hose \v»*rk sh.\ peimnis who would rallier 
liv(* ou puhlie ehurily than work for themsidves and 
(heir dependents will horlly he deported compulsicil y 
U) appropriate place - \>f work. 

Those who rciniMtibcr tbt‘ (l<*ntuin pn*Hs 
methods, which have ht'cn so oflcu illustrattul 
in other coitittud iotts iu thest* pi».ges, ctm 
imagine llu^ finer embroideries of Iht^ deporta- 
tion cam|)aijiti. 'Plu* most t‘xtnt.vagimt tdloris, 
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perhaps, wert? Die sennons on “ honest work " 
and the delights of sltlvery in (lerrnany which 
' were put into the inouths of imaginary Bc‘lg»r.n 
“ employers.” One (hTinan scribe wa^ so 
inoved by his own coinposition of a letter de- 
scribing the iKlviee given liy a Ik'lgian ” in- 
dustrialist ” to his workmen on the evc^ of their 
departure for Oerniany that he eoiwJuded : 
“ This industrialist spolo' as a man with a 
heart and a truly (-hristian pliiU>soph(T, for 
he was inspired liy the divine evangelic prt'- 
cepts of Christ.”* 'J'h(> occasional cautions 
with which the (Jernian projiagandists t«‘m- 
pered th(*ir praise of t lie promised laiul wen* 
• entertaining. Thus the linirellois, one of tlie 
principal nfouthpieces of the Cerman .\d- 
ministratiorj, was constraiiK'd to admit (Octo- 
lier 18, lOlti) tliat there had })een disnppoiiit- 
intaits. Sorn(‘ Jielgians, it appeared, hiul gon<^ 
to ( Germany ” ex[)(‘cting to find tJienj a sort of 
earthly paradise ” where th(‘y would be ov«'r- 
pai<l but permitted to retain their Jk'lgian 
haViits <»f “ unrest raine<l indeiK*nd(mce.” In- 
^ stead, th<'y had had to learn that tin? greatness 
of (lermany rests upon “a discipline of iron,” 
and to adapt lliemselve»s to the re(|uiremenls of 
“ the iruluslrial and economic grand(‘ur of 
Ca^many.” 

ft is impossible to determine the exact num- 
ber of Belgian w'orkmen who had Imm'ii induced 
to- accept work In Germany before ()<-tober, 
I9l(> *tho German Govcrnor-Gern'ral ot Ik'lgium, 
Baron von Bissing, in a statement madi‘ to the 
Nciv York T'hnes (German text in Nort^i (h^nn/tn 
Gazette of November 14), jait the total at 
30,(V)0. It is still more ditlicailt to determine 
the numb(T of “ imem ployed ” at the time 
that the deportations w(‘re delinitc'ly organi/.cd. 
General von Bissing maintained tliat there were 
from 400,000 to 500,000 men idle in the [larts of 
Belgium under civil administration ; a stat<*- 
ment from a probably trustworthy Belgian 
source put the total at som<'thing under 
;i50,000.t That the t‘xt(mt of ” unemployment” 
was large is beyond dis[)utt‘. Let us consider 
the main causes. 

It has aln*ady lie^'n seen that at a v<*ry early 
stage of the occupation of Belgium the Gt*rman 
Administration assumtsl (complete control of 

♦ 4'h<i CJcnDJii) projjai^unda arnl ind^^l nl' t In* dofiiinrut nry 
evidoiu'C confiM-ning the deporlaliorjn ar« vt-ry f'lily 
tniated in M. tVrnand Passclorrt'* Drpnria. 

tiens Ik-lgos li la luuiiertJ (l<*s DdciiirK'iils All«nnatuls.’* 
which has hiM-n of great value in the wrilin;i of thif? 
chapter. 

t r‘wselecq, op. ctf., pagcj 108. 


the banking machinery, levied enormous war 
contributions on the country (at first fi.DOthOtlO 
a month, but th<* stun w’as^iftc'rw ards raised to 
£2,400,(HM) a month), nM|uisitioned mat<'riais and 
<‘ommodit ii-H of every conceivable kind, and 
sfetwlily ilruim-d Belgium of h<r mati*rial 
w<*altb.* In reality the whole process was one 
«»f delibenite robbt'i^, intend<‘d to cripple Bel- 
gium as well as to serve immedlnte German 
net‘(is. 'J’he German deen-es prove ih(' fjiets ; 
it is also possildi* t() prove t lie Gi-rmiMi intent ion. 

'Hie economic exi)loital i(»n of tin? f (‘rritorit-s 
occupied by (h-rtnany during tin- great vvnr will 
ulways deserve to be asso(-iat(-d with the name 
of Herr Walter Halheiuvu, of the A/kfnnriHr 
KUktrizitatfi-ilvsilhchuft. Beali/ing at the In*- 
ginning (»f tin- war the vast importanee of the 
raw materials ])rol)l('m, Bathenau, a typical 
represent »if ive of the .h:-v\ ish industrialism of 
modem Germany, forct-d liimself up«m tin? 
l/riissian IMinistry of War in August, 1914. as 
luMwl of a n<‘w Uaw MateriuJs Depart mt‘nt 
'PIk? Prussian authoritii's got rid of iiim in 
Mar<-h, 1915, as th(*y hahitnally got rid n.t. 
tin* earliest, moment of all .levvish invaders of 
tin* high pla<M‘s t>f l*rn*^si;m hnri'ntnTaey. But 
it was Kathenan who hu,d phumcMl the spolia- 
tion of Belginm, Kraiiee and Bussian Boland. 
After his d(‘partnn? from ofliee he \\n.s anxious 
to pl^ae(? lu.s |S<'rviees on n-eord. 4'ln‘ ('hirtttjo 
Vailif Nt’ws was suppli<*d with an eulogy f)f Herr 
Hatln-nau’s work, vvhi(-h candidly <^xplained 
that tlu're wc*re ordy thrc'c [)ossihiIiti(*s open to 
Germany at the l>c‘ginning of tin? war- to open 
up new sources of production in Germany, to 
mak(* the most of such channels of importation 
as still n*niained operi, and to t'xhaust the sup- 
plies of tiu^ oe.eupied territories. Herr Bat henau 
expanded tlu\se views in a lecture vvliieh In? 
d<-liv(‘red in Berlin on l)(-eemher 2(1, 1915. 
When tile lecture was published as a pamphlet 
the eensorship had ean*fully removed tin? 
iwimissions coneerning tin? sjioliation of oeeuph'd 
territories. Hapiiily, however, a full report of 
tin* lecture reached Vienna; that which was 
supplied to the AVaiw Wirnor TwjhhUI by Bro- 
fe.s.sor Arrn>ld Krasny contained the following 
j )as.sHge : — 

Tli'- ocrupaliuti (if Mi'k'liiMi, of tin* luoxt import at)( 
iiidustrial purl, of Kraiicc, ami of parts of l{(issiaii terri- 
tory, inatli^ new work for tin- (icrnniri Haw Materials 
I Icpartiiicnt . 'I'lu* raw materials in tin- po;-is(*.s.sion of 
Ihc.^c lhr«?«? an-as had to 1 m' plueeil at the sriviej' of (Jer- 
man war cconomii s ; in piM-tienlar. tli»' s(o<‘ks tiial wen? 
found in lla^ e»‘ntres of the woo! trade of thi? ('ontinent 

♦ Vol. XI., pt». 27 to :io. 

I Sec Vol. V., p. 18.'}. 
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Hii(i th»i (!onsi(i4T»il)lo sturuH of riiblu’r hikI iiitratos hml 
lo l)f* tlirnrd to tho use of CJenmin niMuiifacture. The 
ililticiiltif's of roq ui. si tiui^ng these suppliers under the laws 
i>f war were ovorcoino {sic), a netwtirk of etiUeetin^ 
tT'iitres, warefiouHo eenires and ehanm^ls of distrif)titioii 
was establisfied, the transport diflieultios were? ifjinovcd, 
and new blood was poured into (hu'inan iiuiustry, 
expanding and prolonging its vitality. 

Moreover, Herr Uathonaii boast <'d that his 
atd ivilJos Itad “ rendered fjuito ineffect ive tlie 
English blockade of raw materials ” — an aimis- 
ing eomnientary on tVio (hTinan (efforts, to 
whicdi further n^ference will be made, to attri- 
bute all the un(!mploymont in J Belgium to the 
firitish blockade ! 

I'he misfortunes of the (leriiian ci*nsorslii]) 
did not end with Herr Kathenau's own con- 
fessions. In 1015 Jlcrr lAidwig (Janghofer, a 
peeuliOirly inspired representative of Mavarian 
journalism and a special favourite of the German 
Einpta'or, published a little book called Journet/ 
lo the (tcrman b'ront. ft was a reproduction of 
oontributions to the Miinchner NcHesfc Nacfi- 
richten. Unfort unatt'ly for Herr Gangla)fer, 
and for the German oHicials in Belgium, the 
ap[KMM anco of the book only called attention to 
the censor’s deletion from its [)ages of tlio 
following candid passage wliieh appeared in 
one of Herr Ganghofer’s art icles as published 
in the Miinchmr Neuestc Nachrichten of 
February 26, 1915: 

For a fortnight I was on my logs evt4y day, in order 
to obtain u rough ido» of w'hat is done in tbe urea of a 
Niiiglo (!orp8 and a single army by tha nandully co-ordinatod 
Coriiian inachinory on tho lines of (Munmunication, 
which works so ipiietly and surely. What I saw there on 
a limited scaln is rojieatod all ov'or the IVcstcrn Front, 
to the great profit of thurnany. 

All the w'urk is done on the principle that as littlo 
as poKsihlo of w’hat tho Army needs is to be brought 
from (lermany, that as much os possible is to be got out 
of the compiered enemy country, an<l that everything 
iiKlispcnsalile to the Army or iistdul for (h?rmauy is to 
he transported to (lerinaiiy. During ihmi months 
about four-litths of the recpiinjinonts of the Army wero 
covered out (d’ i\w coiupiered country. Even now, whtm 
the profitable sources of the country eonqiieivd by us 
already yield a scantier flow', the (suupu'red territory 
is still covering as much as tw'o-t birds of the needs of 
the (fcrnuiii Army in the W»‘st. It is estimated that, on 
an a\t'rag<n the Gorman Empire has thus saved, during 
the past four months, from .'h«'500.000 to 4,1)00,000 marks 
a day. 'Phis profit from victory for the Germans is 
further incmaseti very <*oiisiderably by the economic 
war W'hich, according to tho provisions of international 
law, is carried bn against the eoiuiutuvil eoinitry ' 
that is to say. by the employment of th<* State-owned 
good-* whieli are transported to Geniiany from Ikdgium 
and Northern France in cnormuu.s quantities, consisting 
of war booty, fortress supplies, corn, wool, metals, 
v'aluahle wood, and other things ; all this apart from all 
the uure*piisitiofie*l private property, w’hich, indetMi, 
is in m-ee.ssary ca.ses ndeiised to swell the German stocks, 
hut is paid for by us to its full value. What Germany 
saves and gains by this economic war, conducted with 
**omm**rcittl foresight, can l>e reckoned at a further 
(1,000,000 to 7,000,000 marks a day. so that the whole 


profit whiidi the German Empire lui.s made behind its 
VV'^estern Front since the bej|;,inning of tho war (^an bo 
estimated at about 2,000,000,000 marks. For Germany 
tl.I.; is H gigaiiti*; vi*^tory, because of the economy and ^ 
ific ISO of her I’conomic strength ; for the enemy it is 
a cTushing defeat, because of tho exhaustion of all tl^i 
fliuvncial resources of his territories lost to us. 

Of tho rainiflcations and (iontrol of this economif? war 
I shall luivo more to say. 'rhen people w'ill learn to 
banish t*) the Itimher-rooin th(' (ratch phrase about 
“ t he unpractical German.” A Gorman otlicer of high 
rank at 8t. Quentin expressed for mo the happy change 
that, in this re.si>(*ct , luw been accomplished in the thought- 
ful hut mnusiifg words : “ It i.s extraortlinary w^hat a 
man can learn. Jleally, 1 am a Potsdam Guards ollicer, 
but HOW' 1 uni dealing in wood and wool — and oven with 
.su(5(?ess ! ” 

Til H|)itt5 of all 1lu.s, Baron von Bi.ssing, 
trusting t o f bo Gorman oensorsbip, docdarorl in 
his slatoniont to tho New York Times : “ "riianks^^ 
to the pitiless ooonomic strangulation of 
Btdgium by Englaiul, more tlian a million im- 
poverished Ikdgians, men, women and ehildrt'ii, 
depend upon pulilie relied’. In coiisiupience of 
the stoppage of im|»ortatic)n of raw materials 
and the veto ujion exportation of manufaetiired 
goods, England has eondemrunl almost 500.()t)t) 
Belgian worknu'ii to a ehronie state of d(*mora- 
lising inact ivity. ... I did everything possible • 
to assist in the revival of Belgian industry. 
But. as tho raw' materials w-cTe laeking, it was 
impossible to make the Belgian l‘actorie.s 
produce to their full capacity.” ^ 

Not only were the Germans thus trying to 
use the plight to which tliey hml reduced 
Belgium as an argument which miglit. provoke 
bitter criticism in Belgium and in neutral 
countries of the British blockade, but they were 
iwdually endeavouring to exploit Briti.sh sym- 
pathy with unhappy Belgium in a desperate 
attempt to secure concessions wdiich would 
enable them to squeeze still further manu- 
facture ^s out of tho oecupiod territory. It wivs 
a iiianunivro dillicult to meet and dillieult to 
expose. It was obvious that the British 
Government could permit importation of raw 
inateriaLs into Belgium only iindor tho mo.st 
rigid guarantees, and it was equally obvious 
that no promises which Germany tnight be 
jileased to make could bo of the slightest value. 
Neverthele.ss it was decided to attempt an 
arrangement, and tho British Govenimtmt 
gave its approval to a selu^mc^ to provide 
relief for Belgian industries by importations of 
raw iiiaterial.s from abrtiad. ” in s]3ite of their 
iH'lief that such importations, even under the 
safeguards propo.Sf^l, would result in sub- 
stantial benefit to tbe enemy.”* 

• Foreijjfii Ollice Mein oraml urn of February : Tht Times, 
Feb. 21. 1916. 
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•‘AN OFFER OF EMPLOYMENT.’’ 

From the Cartoon by Louis Raemaekcrs. 


Th(; innin iValun? of tho proposals was that 
the importation of raw materials into Helginin 
should be etToeted through the agency and 
under the guarantee of the Belgian Relief 
Commission. The Germans “ were to permit 
the free importation of raw matt'rial.s, and the 
export of mamifaetured goorls made from sucli 
materials, through the Relief Commission; 
they were to resf)ect, and free from all em- 
bargo or rerjuisition, any stot'ks of similar raw^ 
materials or manufaetured goods .still remaining 


in the country ; and they were, in general, to 
treat any hwdory thus suppli('d by t hi* Coni’ 
mission as enjoying the snrne pri\ilegos 
and immunities as one of the Com 
mission’s warehouses.” 'I'lie German Gnvern- 
ment made no reply to these projiose.ls, which 
wen> made early in the winter of It) I.*), and 
merely eng ged in a fresh campaign of recrimi- 
nation and misrepresentation, when the British 
Government brought the facts to light in 
February, 1916, in the Memorandum already 
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qiiot(Ml, and Raid that it “ inust disclaim all 
responsibility toj'/ards the Bclj^iari people for 
evils which the enemy has both caused and 
r<*fused to remove.” "Phe discussion merely 
revealed the fixed (It rman policy of iinpoverish- 
in^ Ihdgium and driving the Belgian workmen 
into (Jennan employment. 

While the (Germans thus laboured to put tliti 


CJENERAL VON HUENE, 

Military (vovernor of Antwerp in 1915-16. 

odium of their own crimes upon England, 
tJiey did not spar<^ the good name of their 
victims ; when they were not abusing the 
British blockade they wt^re accusing the 
Belgians, notoriously oi\e of the iriost indiis- 
trious races in the world, t)f constitutional 
idlen<^ss and chronic ” ill will.” 

It is hardly necessary to lay further stress 
upon the gross insincerity of the (h'rman 
(Jovernna-nt . and of the tlerman authorities 
in Belgium ; they had themselves created (he 
“unemployment” which they proposed to 
t urn to their own [nirposes. In a memoraTulum 
issued from Le Havre on February 1, 1917, 
the Belgian (dovemment summarized as follows 
the terrible story that has now' to be told : 

Oil (lio piirt of tho OffMipying Power, tfui deport fttions 
wen* coldly carried out. in ueconiarico wdtli a eait'fuUy 
eonsidcrcMl plan, in spite of the most formal promises and 
assurances of immunity but lately lavished on the 
poiuilatiou by tho most distinguished reprosontativcR of 
tho Imperial (h)V'ernment, notably by tho Military 
(fovernor of Antwerp and the (lovernor-Oeneral, Field- 
MaiNhal von iler (ioltz. Belgian families havo l>een 
broken up pitilessly. Men of all a«es (from 17 to 55 and 
over), of all classes (those in re(*eipt of relief and those in 
easy cireuinstaiu’c.^, the unemployeil and tho employed, 
many of the latter boin« actually taken from their work), 
were carried oft in il roves, transported, under most 
inhuman conditions, to places tho names of wliich they 
were forbiilden to rc*veal to their families, and subjocted 
to (Himpulsory labour in the military intorfwts, direct or 
indirect, of the enemy Before starting, they were 


allowed tho option of accepting a so-called “ voluntary ” 
engagement at an apparently high wage for work in 
Oerinany, or deportation, wuth a nominal wage (.*iD 
pfennigs a day). Whether they signed the agreemerit 
or not, they Avere condemned to forcible separation from 
their families. The vast majority of them refusi^ to 
sign, and even to work. 'I’hey were then subjected to 
the most horrible treatment, scientifically gradtnl and 
applieil w'ith a retinement of calculati'd <*nielty which 
bitberto was held to he the monopoly of barbarous 
peo[iles or those who had relapsed into barbarism. 'I’be 
tort urns of hunger, thirst, cold, of slanding motionless 
for hours, of beating ; threats of d<‘ath and imprison- 
ment ; clubbing with the butt-ends of rifles, etc,, were 
all applied to bn*ak down the rc'sistanee of these obscure 
lioro<\s of patriotic duty. 

Reports calculated to make every civiliz-ed man (|uiver 
with inilignation liavo comi* into the prissession of lh<» 
Helgiaii (Jov^ernment, describing the imspeakablo suffer, 
ings inflictinl on thonsands of iimocont nu‘n in the Cannes 
whei-e they are herded by the (h*ri/’au (Jovernment. 
camps where Ibis pitiable human cattle is classified and 
brokiui in ti> serve (he mids of (Jerman despotism. 

SnfTcrings even greater perhaps are the portion of the 
hapless victims sent to the rear of the (lerman lines in 
Klandei*s and in Franci*. 

Forcetl to undertake ban! tasks and labour in tho op«*n 
air during the most rigorous season of the yi*ar, without 
having ever been trained and inured thereto ; exposed to 
the tilt' of the artillery ; miserably clad, insiitricieiitly 
hnl, large numbers of these poor creatures siicciirnh to 
exhaustion and sickness. 'I’ho mortality among them 
seems to l>e (considerable. 'I'ln* sick and dyifig who cai^ 
travel are sent homo w'ith less consideration than was 
shown in amdeiit limes to slav(^s by ow’nors who were 
con(?(!rried to pres(crvo the human (locks which formed 
part of their wealth. From llacse pitiable hands of 


GENERAL VON ZWEHL, 

Military Governor of Antwerp, 1917. 

repatriahMl suffen'rs we have now learnt what is the life 
led by their compatriots still at work ; there is but one 
word to describe it it is Iw'll. 

The Oennan dfcree of October 3, 19l(), was 
originally posted in tho Ktappen-Zonc, or Zono 
of I)ep6ts and Linos of Oouiiuunioation, which 
then consisted of the provinces of West Flanders 
and East Flanders and the Toumai district 
of the ])rovincc of Hainaut.* But before the 

♦ See Vol. XL, pp. 3, 4, and map (p. 10) showing the 
territory occupied by the Uermans. 





orid of October dojKirtations liad in 

the parts of Ih^l^iiuu ubder tlie (Jernian civil 
iFidminist ration ; the decree was applied, in 
fa<.'t, to the whole of the occupied territory. 
It *vvill have been observc'd that the decree 
made no distinctions of sex or age. It does 
not appear that any large number of Ih^lgian 
women were d(*])orted t(i (Jermany, although 
many of them witc made to work behind th<^ 



• t [“ f iff " Pith I u hi, in fcV;., .V,y. 


“GERMANY'S LATEST CRIME.' 

Derman lines in Melgimii and Northern FraiuM*. 
'i'he R)west n.ge of deportt’cs \\as, g(*ni?rally, 
17, thi* age fixed for Belgiains to bexsane lial)l<* 
to military control. The imldic notice issued 
by General von Hnene, Governor of Antwi rp, 
on November 2, confined tht* lialiility to 
deportatiiiii to men below the ag(* ()f ’M). Hut, 
whether or n()t tliis age limit was intended to 
apply universally, the GiTiuans freely <leported 
men up to, and over, th(‘ age of oO. In reality 
the whole iirocedure was arbitrary, and the 
fate of the po))ulation dep(mded up(»u the 
pleasure^ <»f the G(*rman oflicers who happt'ned 
to be employed as slave-drivers in [lartieular 
districts. 

The general method applied was .as folhnvs. 
The Belgian local authorities wen* coinpelletl, 
under threats of imprisonment or deportation, 
to deliver lists of “ unemployed ” and persons 
in receipt of relief moneys. If there were no 
lists, the Belgian aut horities were ordered to com- 


pile lists imnu*diately. In most i‘asos th*- Bel- 
gian authorities refused, and the Germans I hen 

ized all sorts of registr*rs fists of |mpu!afion. 
tdectoral registi‘rs. and military regisi.rs and 
called up at haphazard nil the persons nanu*d. 
In some ])lae(vs the (}erma?is i.ssueil a gr*neral 
summons io all males ovta* the ago of 17, or 
actually eolleeted mi^i from the si nets. The 
men who r('[)orted underwent a sort of medical 
examination, and tliose wlio NNt're obviously 
imalde to work were W(‘ed(‘d out. 'I'lie men 
selected for d(‘portation were tlam urged to 
sign “voluntary^’ contracts, which in many 
cases wvre draft(*d only in German. In sonu' 
towns, for instance Bruges and Glaavt, lla* 
(JiTinans obtained -.ill the signatures tlay could 
bv imprisoning their victims and keeping 
them without food. In some' cases the 
examination of n'criiits was followed hy im- 
mediate deportation, in other cases iJie iih'u 
weri' sent honu' for a time. A remarkable 
lt‘atm*e of the German arrang(‘mi*nts uas the 
re<niirem('nl that the (h‘porl<M*s, who according 
(<i th(‘ G(‘rman tlu‘ory w<*re unable to support 
themselves, .shoukl provide t hcmselves with ai 
elaboral(‘ out tit hu* fladr pilgrimage. For 
instance, the folI<a\ ing noli<*e w as issued at 
Alost : 

Motiil. Ktiipp. Kotniiial r. lv( ). I.’t IIOcIoIht. lUIO. 
xvfli. .No. - - 

rOMMl^NK OF ALOST. 

On Ihn 10th OcIoImt, lOlti, M \ iiiiiHt present 
himself ul a.m. at I (at ll • I'iCele «le Fupilies). 

provided with : — 

] scarf. J oven 'Mai. 

1 neeUorchii'f. 1 pair of elotli ^lovi's. 

1 waist <*oa.t. 1 water])ro(»f (capahle of s<m'v- 

1 p4tir of tninsjo's. inn as a. waterproof i-oaf ), 

1 jiair of shoj's or hoots 1 tow«*l. 

2 shirts, 1 fooil-howl. 

2 jahrs of soeks. 1 poon, knife ami fork. 

2 jMiirs of drawers. 2 Mankeis. 

lie may also j)rovi<h* hi ^elf with money. 

Failure to appear will ho punished with impHsonmen t 
and d<*privuti»>n of hh«*rty up to u term of three years, 
and with a line up to 10,t0ttt marks, or v\dth one or other 
of tlu^sc penalties. 

rm; K<»MMAse.\NTCK. 

In some of the notices it wits stated thtit tiu* 
de])ortees should bring money, “ if they Iwi-d 
any,'’ but no explanation was fortheoming of 
tlieir asstimed ability t<» pay tittesof triOO apiece t 

As for the actual work of dc|)ortjitioii. 
abundant evidence soon found its way out <»C 
Belgium. Take, for irmtanee, the proceetlings 
in the district of Mons. On October 25 a 
notice was posted in half a dozen villages 
requiring tlie whole male ptipulation to present 
themselv'es at Quievraiii on the following 
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inorninj/;. J'ho following is a IruHtwortliy 
account of wliat followed : 

rin* in<Mi Hssi*niV)lod%cro bnmglit into tho courtyard of 
H !-( lun)l, wlirro llicy reinairuMl for a lon^j; period in the 
ruin. Most of th«Mn had coine improvidod wdth wami 
flothiii^ or food, unpreparod for the length of the pro- 
rfcdinjM and ignorant of their trieanin^. 

Aflcr a preiiininary inspoetion, the authorities sin^flcd 


plainly in view — to obtain the largest possible number of 
strong hands. When tho t^ain was loaded women and 
chiMren were standing about in a huge crowd. Suddenly 
they ran on the line in front of the locoiuotive, throw# 
themselves on the rails, and clung there, shutting their 
eyes and uttering loud lamentations. ])etaehments of 
soldit.^rs prised them loose with bayonets and forced tlitm 
to clear the track, when the train moved off towards the 
tlennan frontier. 





[Copyright nf “ Land and WaUr.^' 

"ALL FOR THRIR Godo.” 


From the Cartoon by Louis Keemaekers. 

out the priests, the professors aiul teachers, the town 
clerics, tlu? customs officials and the members of the local 
food eommittetjs. Old men and cripples wen^ at. once 
rejec'tod. The authorities then proceeded to select tho 
men whom they finiposed to take ; the wdeetion was 
made with great care, though tho principlo upon which it 
was btised is not apparent ; in some cases men out of 
work were sent back home, wdiile others who had never 
boon unemployed, as well as clerks, students and farmers, 
were taken ; 1,200 persons were retained, about 20 to 215 
per e(mt. of tho able-bodied pojiuiation of these villages. 

These men wore divided into various groups and sent 
to the railway station, whore a train had heen waiting 
since tho morning ; the train departeil in the direction of 
Mons. Helatives who, in great distress, had followed the 
train as far as Moris, bringing clothes and food for tho 
men, were not allowed access to them. 

'rho following doscription was supplied by 
an • American eyo-witnt\s8 to the London 
correspondent of tho Chicago Daily News : 

^Naturally the scones attending this forcible removal of 
fathers and sons wring the hardest of heart.s. 1 saw one 
long train of cattle tnurks loaded with prospective 
de}K>rtccs. Many had resisted, only to feel a (lorman 
hayonct. Women and children hud fought for their 
menfolk with dosporote fiercenes.s ; clothes were tattered, 
eyes slrt'aming, voices screaming and shouting until they 
were luirtrse. Generally with as little brutality as 
possible, but always etfoctually. the Kaiser’s soldiors 
erushed all opposition. Houses were searched by anned 
men from ceMar to roofs. No discrimination was made 
l.wtween employed and unemployed. Only one object was 


In reality, as this American eyo-witnoss .^aid, 
there uas no discrirninatifin between einployod 
and unemployed ; the (lermans simply carried 
away tho ])eo|)le they wanted for their factories. 
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GERMAN PROCLAMATION AT 
BRUSSELS, 

Puttmt upon the Bel|t#n Burgomasters the blame 
for the ** impoasibiUty *’ of proper examination of 
deportees to Germany. 






‘PROSPERITY REIGNS IN FI.ANDBRS." 
From the Cartoon by Louis Raemaekers. 


iCopyrifiht of “ iMnd an I Water:' 


Beforo many iiK)nths hafl passed a mass of 
evidence on tliis point was obtained fr(»in 
Belgians Vho escaped. It demonstrated that 
the number of employed wlio were deported 
enormously exceeded the number of luiein- 
ployed. For example, out of :m deportecjs 
frem Quarc'gnon only 77 w(*re unemployed ; 


out of 140 from Hornu otily wen* unem- 
ployed ; out of 18 f) from 'remplouv(> only 30 
were unemployed; out of 170 from Feckeren 
only 50 were unemployc'd. And so on. It 
appears that there was not a single unemployed 
man among tOO de[)ort-ed from Arlon, some of 
whom were mdually carried aw^ay from a 
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factory, Tho Gormans took gardeners and 
diamond -workers from twerp, i^on-\^o^ker8 
from Ghent, railway servants from Nivelles, 
men from the arsenal at Malines, men from a 
ginftio factory at Burcht, and a batch of civilians 
who arrived at Alten-Grabow in November, 
1915, included miners, engineers and oitiee 
clerks. At Virt on all the skilled workmen were 
taken. Special care was taken to ]nirsiie men 
who had refused to work for the Gemians in 
Belgium. 

As has been said, the methods of raiding 
were arbitrary. The German ofticers who 
directed oi)erations usually selt'cted their 
victims at random, inspecting whole batches at 
a time and sirllply ordering men for deport ation 
to the left and men for exemption to t h<‘ right. 
At some places the Belgian burgomasters and 
priests were able to intercede successfully for 
their people, but in most cases all their (efforts 
were defeated. At Virton a priest w'as wounded 
in the disturbances, and aff erwawls (Condemned 
to three months* imprisonment for interfcn*nce 
^in the recruiting operations. 

After some experience of tlie system of 
summoning men by general notice, the Orman 
authorities began, at any rate in large towns, 
to (^all up their victims by individual letters. 
At Brussels, for instance, every man received 
a card, stating his name, address, age and pro- 
fession, and ordering him to appear at tho 

railw’a^ station at 8 a.m. The card also bore 
* , * 0 » 

• the following notice : 

Ab you intty be Kent to ft place of work, uinl it may 
thertsforo bo no longer poHsible to keep in tmicb with 
your family, it is BUggested that you provide yourself 
with ti Mpoon, ft fork, winter ganneuts, linen and stroTig 
boots. 

At Malinos the m«-n belonging to professions 
had their cards specially stamin'd with an 
exemption mark ; t.ho main object «f the 
(lermans was to discover skilled workmen. 
There were cases— at C'iply, f‘>r example -in 
wdiich the German onictM*s, angered because the 
recruiting operations proceeded too slowly, 
simply liberated some of tho men at random 
and deported the rest. At places where men 
who were to 1)e deported f'S(!aped during or 
after the raids the local authorities and tho 
population were held responsible, and fines and 
various punislirnents were inflicted. The rt'sis- 
tance of the population w jih necessarily of a 
passive kind ; in many towns leaflets were 
secretly print/cd and distributed, urging the 
men not to answer the summons of the Geniian 
authorititti. It must bo understood that all 


exemptions were merely t«’inporarv. and that 
the raids might be n'peated at imy time. Hoth 
at Ghent and Antwerp there^wer«‘ at least two 
largi^ raids. 

M*he Germans never showed any pity, and 
nev(‘r exempted men because they htui large 
families or widowed mc)tlu*i*s to snppoit. Their 
owTi rules as to the ^'xemption of particular 
classes were nuwle to be l)roken. The theoreti- 
cal exemption of stiuk'nts w as seldom ohstTved ; 
farrncTs w(‘n» often deport ('d ; formcT members 
of the Belgian Garde (Uvirjiie wi're exempted in 
some pliKres and t!lej>ort<Hl from others. There 
wtTc many |)roved cases of the di'portatioii of 
boys of 14 and 15 years of age. K very w hen* 
faihirt^ to n^|M>rt in answtT to the German 
summons was rf‘garde<l as proof of “ un(*m- 
ployment,” and every (‘iTort was iiiadt; to arn)st 
absentees at their homes, 

Tt is impossible to state with cc'rtainty tho 
total number of dej)ortati<ms, but it appears 
that ill tlaar main (*ampaign, wliich continued 
during tin* winter of 1910-17, the Germans 
carried away some 00,000 men to work in IIumt 
factories and workshops. ^Fho nurnb(*r of 
Belgians deport <‘d to th(5 G(‘rman front in 
Fnuice may bo estimat(‘d at 75,000. Inehiding 
the men who wen^ removed for w«a’k of a 
military chariv'ter on tlie Dutch frontu‘r and 
behind the tleynan front in Belgium, the total 
number of ]M*rsonH aflecti’d by tho d<‘port at ions 
may, perhi[)H, ho put at 150,000. 

Let us now s(*c^ how Germany carried out 
what Geni'ral von Bissing called h(‘r “ econoinie 
and social duty ” of employing Belgian labour 
in Gennaiiy, and liow’ slie proei’cded, in another 
of his unctuous plirases, “to put the? great 
interests of the whole above the fn*edom 
(d tho individual falsely understood.’* 

Some of the deportees w'en> talon to tin*. 
Yser front, a largt* number w<*n* taken to tlui 
oceiJpi(‘d territory in Franet*, a great many of 
the hitter working on a new strategi<* line 
running from Lille to Givi4. Thosi^ who were 
deported to Germany were 4*ither transferred 
at once to factories — many were c'inployed 
»t Gels(*nkireh<*n — or they wen* herded in 
4 *ainps, wJic’re they (constituted iv.serves of 
labour for the authoriths or for private 
(*inployers. Tlies(c camps were th(* inod(*rn 
Geriuau cfjuivaleiit of slavc^-inarkets, and 
local employ (*rs were informed of their oppor- 
tunities by official advertiseriw^nts in the 
newspapers. “ Thosi; may reckon them- 
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MUNSTER PRISONERS^ CAMP; ARRIVAL OF BELGIANS. 


selves luippy who were not the victims of 
a cruel system of starvation and torture. 
Those wlio refused work were often compidled 
t o stand upright for several days, almost wit hout 
food. They had the choice bidvvtien complete 
inactivity, the pnvface to irrepara})le eiifeehlo- 
ment, or crushing toil for the benefit of the 
t^nemy. The (jerman authorities tried to 
deceive their families by publishing imaginary 
letUTs alU'ged to be written by deportees. 
'Fhe heavy and ridiculous style of these letters 
betrayed tlieir <h‘rmanic origin increased 

anxiety in nelgium."* Ib're is5t.n example of 
these epistles, published on December 18, 1910. 
in the German organ, Le Hnixellois : 

From CiuHtttvo (*., ivt Kothmison, to tiin wife: “Our 

♦ From “ Do la Doportutiou des eii Alio 

imiKiio,’’ ftM excelloiit review of the w'hole .suhjoct con- 
lril)»ite(l to tho Ifrvur (Ihu^ralv ih‘. Droit International 
Puldic by M. vuii deii HhiivoI, Belgian Minister to tin* 
Vatieun. 


food is Ill the niornin^? eottoe and bread aiul 

but lor ; at midday fricass6o and potatoes, (?arrot«, and a 
little meat, and I assure you that not one of us can oat it 
all without loosoning bis bolt ; in the ovoniiig lentil 
soup ami a little pork or a herring. I believe wo shall 
weigh a hundred kilos when we return.'’ 

A mass of evidence as to the lrcatm(>nt 
of the Ik^lgian deportees in Germany was ^ 
provided in the course of time by tlie victims 
themselves. Individual reports arc diflficidt 
to cht^ck, and not too much relianct' would be 
placed upon reports few in numbt'r and un- 
supported. But the (evidence here is over- 
whelming in its curmdative effect, and it is 
well to ret'ord a number of reports whicli can 
be regarded as trustworthy* The most im- 
portant camp was at Minister, in Westphalia, • 
and the men interned there formed a labour 
reserve for thc^ works at Essen and Dortmund 
and for the Wc^stphalian coal mines. Here an* 
some reports on the prevailing conditions : 
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Food bad. Just onouKh to keop body and soul to- 
gether. Many priflonora a«o ill. Under the least 
pretext the guards kpock them about. (Report of a 
ftian deported from Li^go, who escaped.) 

Bad food. Some dry bread to oat, and swodo soup 
(HeDortoe from Belgian Luxemburg.) 

Bad and insullicient food. Many deaths of deportees 
from the Hainaut Province. (Protest of Moiis Deputies 
to Baron von Hissing, January, 1917.) 

Insudicient food. Deportees from Mens were sent to 
“ punishment camp ” Iwcause they refused to work. 
They had boon obliged to work in the marshes without 
food in the bitter cold. U’hey hatl boon throalimod 
several times, a quick-firing gun being brought to bear 
on them and firing blmik cartridges in order to terroriso 
them into submission. After 42 days of this regime 
many htwl died, and tho survivors had boon sent to 
Munster. Bloven of theso died in tho camp within 


work either in the fields from 0 a.m. to 8 p.m. or in 
tho marshes, their fe<»t in the water, uiuler ( he stick ot 
tho *• Foldwobols,’* or in the salt ,Jha ,.oal mines under 
German sii|,>er vision, and in the fa<’(.erieM, 'Phose whs 
refuse to work are deprived of foo<l or forced to nunmn 
a whole tlay at attontion without moving. (Hopj.rt of 
an escaped prisoner of war, F<d)ruary. 1917, on tlko fate of 
the deportees. ) 

Eleven thonsaml Belgian di'portet^s at Soltao who 
refiwe to work. Wo roceit|jd only at fi a.m. a »iecoclion 
of at'orns, at noon a pint of soup with some t.urnips, 
carrots, or swedes, at 3 p.m. J lb, of black breml. very 
ofton mouhiy, in tho evening half a pint of the same soup 
iw at noon. Even the stronge.st decline in health. Some 
die ovory day. Two went m»wi in tho first we«*k of tlmir 
captivity, in tho evening they creep into (he kitchen 
to Collect the parings^of potatoes, tiirnip.s and carrots, 
which they eat raw. 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE CAMP AT SOLTAU. 
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eight days. (Report of deportoc.s from Floronvillo, 
January, 1917.) 

'Phoso who refuse to sign aro obliged to <lrill three 
times a day» and are doprivod of their midday meal. 

'ITio following reports uro from aiiothor very 
largo iiitornmont contn?, Sollttu : 

There were nearly 2,509 civilians left in the camp 
housed in nine huts ; 7,009 had been sent to work in the 
detachmenU (Kominandos), some at Metz and Sedan, 
othefU'^s far as Allenstein (East IVussia). The huts 
wore not heated, or badly heated, tho fooil quite in- 
sufficient. I’hero were 380 sick people in February, 
1917, 100 of whom were loft in the huts. Their priest 
was not allowotl to vi.sit thorn. From November, 1910. 
to February, 1917, 200 men liad died, mostly from 
tuberculosis and pneumonia ; 5,000 to 0,000 bad boon 
sent hack to Belgium, rao.st of them in an oxliausted 
condition. Tho r6gime is especially liard in tho Kom- 
mandos. Tho.se who come bock to camp are half dead 
and worn out. 'Phe deportee.s wore not allowed to 
receive parcels from abroad. 

From 2,500 to 3,000 men too weak to be sent to the 
Kommandos are staying in the comp. 'Phe otheix 


Varioua methods aro adoptod in onlor to oonqiel the 
men to work. Ono day 40 of thorn were takfMi away. 
A week later they returned. They hod been taken Uj 
tho Grand'Duoliy of Baden, whore they had been given 
abundant food for a couple of days. Thou they wore 
informoii that they would rocnivo the same amount 
overy day if they would consont tt» work.* On thoir 
rofusai they wore sent back t o Sol tan in a c.attlo truck, 
remaining 3.1 hours without food. Another <iay a 
Gorman sergeant disguised as a Belgian soldier liarangnetl 
tho doporU'o.s, telling thorn that they wore very foolish 
to endure sii<;h sultoring.s, that no ono would be grateful 
to them, etc. (lieports of deportees sent back to 
Belgium, Docemlier, 1010.) 

A deportee taken to Baden Etolscr Mrxrr 
near Soltaii, reported : 

They loft the men 36 hours without food or drink, 
Imcuuso they refiwed to work. We worrr loft without 
fire. When wo complained tho soldiers answered, ** No 
work, no broad.” Then tho men were put on half 
rations and forced to walk with hands uplifted. 1 have 
scjori 50 of these martyrs fall exhausted within ono 
hour. 
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As 1ms already been Htat(‘d, deport ationtt 
of woint‘Ti \v(Te raje, although the Oennans had 
takc'n ear(> not to exc'inpt women under the 
d(‘portation decree of October 3, 1910. Here 
is the* rejiort (December, 1910) of a woman 
who was deported to Oberbriick, near Heinsberg, 
and sent Vjack to Belgium : 

I'ho first women tieporlod^wcro taken from Alost on 
December H. Women were taken afterwards from 
ItruKsels, (Jhent , etc. 'Phey wi^re sent to (jtTinany with 
the men, wearing the name of the employer to whom 
they were Hont . 'I’hese met the deporUa*s at Aachen, and 
took away their human cattle without any r'eTisideration 
of family ties. The 20 women oji Alost were tho first 
ifelgiaii women at OlaThriick, hut they found there 400 
women from Alsace-Lorraine. 

'Phere were three huts at Oberhriick, one for the men 
and two for the women. 'Phere were not emough betls 
f<»r all the women, and tho food was had and si^arce. 

Those who n*fused to work, the wonwMi as well as tho 
men, were deprived of Laid. 'Phose who “ beliaved 
well ” could go out for two hours every wis?k. On 
Siimlays they were led to chiireh under ('M<*ort, but they 
were not alK»we(l to conf«»ss and to eommiinieate. 

'Phey were (Muployed in an artificial silk fa<‘tory. The 
woDKMi w<*re fiaid 2 marks a day. hut I mark was taken 
for their fooil, and tines wen* niirneroiis. Wlien (he 
prisoiiers heani that the silk was for Zeiipelias they 
rcfnscMl to work and w<Me ptmished. 

A particularly illuminatjiig report is that of a 
comp<dt>nt witness of events btdwcen March 
and l)t*ccmber, 19DL at Holzmindcn, a large 
civilian camp, where there were 44 huts for 
men and 19 for won am ; boys w(Te allowed 
to remain with tiieir motliers imtiLthey reached 
the age of 12 or 13, when they were taken away 
and put with the men. In June, 191 (», there 


were already in the camp 734 men, 59 women 
and 13 children of Befgian nationality ; one of 
tho prisoners was the distinguished Belgia# 
historian, Professor Henri Pirenne, whoso crime 
w^as his refusal to co-operate in Baron 
Bissing’s “ Flemish movement.’* In Deeember, 
191(1, there were 700 or 800 women and about 40 
children, most of them Ru.ssians or Polos. The 
women’s cam|j was in charge t)f a German 
})ro8titute and a Kiisshui. The report explains 
clearly the German system : 

Food Ih had and iiiHiifficieiit — 20(1 grammcH of potato- 
bread and Kwode Houps. I'hore arc many sick {wisonera ; 
ilyHcntery arul f ut)erciilosiH are Hpmndirig. The priMoners 
ai-o obliged to work from 6 to 12 and from 1 to 6 p.m. 
'Pho women are not obliged to work. Acconlirig lb 
TieedM tho authoriticH take from tho camp d< ta VimentN 
who arc ohiigod to work in the Kait-mines o.* in the 
rubber factoricM of Harbiirg and Hanover (Jacobi), where 
motor-cars are made for the Army. 

'Pile fuiiploycrs can apply at t he “ Arheitsnaeliweiv. 
biiro ” in tlic c;amp. They have to pay 10 marks (£2) for 
every worker engaged. TIichc must sign an engagement 
to work for the duration of the war. 'Phose who refuse 
to sign are incorporated in an “ Ar))eits-Kominando.” 
The “ Ihiro ” is called the “ slavc-markcl ” by iht^ 
prisoners. 

'Phe “ Arbeits-Kommaiidos ” have been organized in 
the camp sim^o November, 1910. 'Phe men are housed it^ 
three separate huts — one Knssian, one French and on»? 
lielgian and are compelled to work in a neighbouring 
quarry. 'Pheir treatment is so bad (hat they cannot 
hold out long. 

7’here are three categories of punishment : MitU'l 
nrreMt : 3 to 15 days in a small cell (.1 yards srpnire); 
StmujarreHt ; 4 weeks in a comj)lcf(>ly rlark coll ; and 
Pilori. f«>r those who try to escape. 'I'he condemned 
man is tied to a post in a hut. 1 1 is hands are tied 
behind his buck and his ImkIv suspciuled by ropes 
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HOLZMINDEN: t 

round tho hroust and tho tWd. Tho torture 

lasts three to tour houiN. Jt is InMiuently applied. 
Sr>inetiiiu‘s ei^lit men are torlun'd at tln^ safiie time. 

'I'hen- are no riots. .\ inacliine-^un is plaeed at each 
ctirner of the camp. 

• Some of the prisoners Imve hccn able to purchase their 
liberty for sums vuryinv; l>ct\v(M'u 5,000 and Ht,000 marks 
(t;250 and f5tt0). 

A hi-r^p nuinbiT of dc|j«»rU'Os vvoro sent to 

% 

Cass(d, /ind wlit'n tlioy ref used to work wen* 

^ transfem'd for a 'pi'idod f)f piinishyient at 
Ohrdrnt. The 2.") days at Ohrdntf,” wrote 
• one of t Jiein, “ are 25 days of martyrdom.’' 
Hero is an aceotint (Doeemher, 1910) of the 
Ohrdriif regime : 

The men who refuse to work must reinain in a Held in- 
the hhow, without inovinj^, hands out of their pockets^ 

If one of them faints with cold and exhaustion the others 
may not help him. If they still resist they are deprivtal 
of bread and >;iven only half their already small ration of 
Houp. Then the fires are put out in th«< huts. And if 
they still perseverti after three days of exposure and 
privation they are left to perish from cold without 
mattresses mid hiaiikets. 

Let US add to the horrible rc'cord of the eamps 
two reports about Mesehede, originally a camp 
for Belgian soldiers, to which many deportees 
were sent in the autumn of 1910. The first 
reftort is by a native of Aerschot : 

Wo were about 80t) deportet's from Aerschot and 
siirroundinK villaK««. On the way to Mesehede we wort* 
joined by many Walloons, and when we arrived wo foitnd 
people from Antwerp and Tirlemont ; then earno |>eople 
from Malines and Arlon. We were finally about 600, 
Those who accepted work were not too miserable, Init 
the others were mercilessly beaton. Some of them 
received bayonet wounds, 'fho punishments were the 
cell, blows and privation of food. There was not enough 


HILD PRISONERS. 

fooil and if was vt*ry had. 'I’o make some soup fhe 
people dug among a heap of lolti'ii tuniips. During 
three months they rcccivtd ahoiit -’0 potato«‘s per head. 
Prom Novemher 25 to Di*ccinher 27 ti2 men di<<d of 
exhaustion. 'The ileportees wf‘re s»*nl to work in a 
hriipiette factmy. 'I’hey refused to work and during 
three ilays they were deprived of food. I’lieii, under 
new threats, they surremlmed. 

'I’ho folh>\ftn|j is the dochtnition of a (b‘porti>(* 
from Mt)ns : 

'riiree men from Mous, all working, were scut to 
.M'Vsehedc IT id Ksilo ‘ill' 

'They were olilig(*M there to make fin* proof hrieks. 
Pood WHS very bad and iusulfieifnit. 

On one day, in camp, they huried four of thoir eom- 
rade.s, all strong men before they wen» taken away. 
One man was eoudemned to 14 <lays’ ecH fpr refusal to 
work. He was ohiigeil to staiiil all day long and eould 
only lie down at night.. He received 200 gr. of bread 
and some water every day. Others who refused to work 
were sent to the punishment camp of Westonherg, near 
Prmikfurt. 

Tlie workers I’efeiveii 0'45 mark per hour, hut 5 m. !i 
were taken every day for hoard and clothes, and they 
had to pay 1 ni. 80 every fortnight for their insurance 
and also their laundry. 

Such were th(* conditions in (ho (lf*nnan 
camp.s. What wtwu the treat intent of thu 
unfortnnate Belgians who were compelled to 
w’ork in the (lerman factories ? Sontc* w'oro 
employed in quarrkvs, some in coal min(*s. 
Kive htindred deportees from Bnisst^ls wc're 
employed as coal ininers near Osterfekl. 
“ They were trettUMl like slave.s. Work was 
very hard and food insuhicient. Those wdio 
did not go dowm into the pits because they w'or(^ 
ill wore beaten and locked up in cellars.” A 
Belgian who escaped frftm Herne, in West- 
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HOLZMINDEN; CHILDREN COMING 
FROM THE WOMEN'S GAMP. 

phalitt, reported on life at Baum’s Maschineu- 
Fabrik : 

We wi)rke(l 1 1 hotirs a day from fi a.m. to 7 p.ra. and 
received from (hree- to fourponco an hour. I3ut wo had 
fK> pay 1 ni. 65 per day for our board and 8 m. per week for 
the war tax, al«o for our clothes. 

Food was bad and insulTioiont, and the workers were 
very badly treated. A Holj^ian prisoUer, who had 
broken the cable of a macdiine by accii'ient, ha<l not only 
to pay for it but was relontlossly beaten by civilians and 
Holdiors. Ho was struck with a hatchet and badly 
wounded. 

A fonunan having boxed tlie ears of an Italian prisoner 
be<*ause he worked too slowly, the man sprang art the 
throat of his gaoler, but some German soldiers and 
('ivilians came t<» the rescuio. Tlioy beat the prisoner 
with iron bars. He w#is ettrried away unconscious, 
the blood pouring from his face. He never came back* 
and must have died in hospital. 

A man from Ghent, who refused to work on account 


of his weakness, was st ripped of his . clothes and left 
standing in a meadow white with frost. The German 
women, who worked on a railway line in front of 
factory, gathered round and applauded each time a 
German soldier struck him. 

At Mannheim many Belgians were compelled 
to work in munition factories. At Kidirort 
many Belgian and French deportees worked in 
the coal-fields. At Bochum Belgian deportees 
were forced to make trollies in the Breitstein 
imd Koppel factories. At Dusseldorf Belgians 
were forced to work in the Khoinisclie Mctal- 
wardn-Fabrik — Government muni I ion factories* 
One of them made the following report ; 

Everything which comes out of the kitchen camps is 
filthy. A man found one clay a dead mouse in 
platter, another day the dressing of gi wounded cook. 
If you protested you were knocked about. During the 
coldest days of winter a prisoner was obliged to run 
two liours with only his shirt on, behind I ho hut. 
month the Commandant had to send sorm? of tlie men 
to bo oxaminod at Miinsler. According to the iH^sult 
of this examination it was docidod whether or not the 
German doc-tors must come down to choose the sick 
men to bo sent to Switzerland. Fearing this inspection, 
the Commandant always sent to Munster the strofigost 
men. 

Doportoos ill the Miinstor camp w(M*e forced 
to work in the Manneamann works at Golson-* 
kirchen, and deportees in the Holzminden camp 
were employed in cement works and in the 
Phoenix iron works. Other Belgian deportees, 
especially those who refused to work, w^ 
taken to Russian Poland. The following report 
describes conditions near Warsaw in (lie winter 
of 1910-17 : 

The mo.i }»ad refused to sigr, an engagement to work. ^ 
In Poland they had been housod in Imts without fire or 
bodding. The men were famished, and in order to tempt 
them thoir guards passed from time t.o time through * 
the huts carrying buckets of Mteaming soup. If they 
signed they should have some. Then, as they pors<fvorod* 
they wore compelled to walk in the snow with only their 
socks on. Nearly all came back with frozen feet. Forty 
of thorn were carried to hospital after the first da 3 \ 
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iCopyrtf^ht of '* Land and Water." 

'PERHAPS THIS ONE WILL KILL MY SON ON THE YSER.” 

From the Cartoon by Louis Raemaekers. 


They were sont bank in a cloaeii waggon, and during 
five days got only on« meal. Every day thoir gaoler 
shovelled a certain quantity of broaii into the waggon. 
When they arrived they wero so dazed that they <Ud 
not even take the money which was olTcred them. 

From all parts of industrial Cennany - 
conditions in Saxony, for exainplo, wore no 
better than in Prussia — came similar reports of 
starvation, filthy accoinniodation, brutality and 
deliberate torture. 

As was to be expected, a flood of protests 
poured upon the Germans from all Bolcian 


communities and authorities which wert' able 
to make their voict^s heard. It is impossildo 
to reproduce hero the eloquent appeals of the 
Deputies and Senators of Antwerp, Brussels, 
Mens, Luxemburg, of scientific bodies, universi- 
ties, and representatives of 1ht‘ law. It will 
auflfice to quote the brief correspondence which 
passed between the Mmiicipal Council of 
Toumai and the local Ch‘nuan command : 

Resolution of the Mcnicipal Council of Touhnai, 
DATED OcTOBKK 20 , 1016 . 

In the matter of tho roquiHition inado by the Gennare 
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atithoritios on October 20, 1910 (requisition of a list of 
workmen to bo drawn up by the Municipality) . . . 

The Municipal Council resolves to maintain its attitude 
of refusal. ( 

It further feels it its duty to place on record the 
followiuK : 

The City of Tournai is prepared to submit uim?servetily 
to all the exigencies authorised by the laws and customs 
of war. Its sincerity cannot be questioned. For more 



CARDINAL MBRCIER. 


than two years it has submitted to the German 0«reupo» 
tion, during which time it has lodged and lived at eloso 
quart^^rs with the German troops, yet it has displayed 
perfect composure and has refrained itself from any act 
of hostility, proving thereby that it is animated by no 
idle spirit of bravado. 

But the City could not bring itself to provide arms 
for use against its own children, knowing well that 
natural law and the law of nations (which is the expression 
of natural law) both forbid such action. 

In his declaration dated September 2, 1914, the 
German Oovomor-Qenoral of Belgium declared : ** I ask 
none to renounce his patriotic sentiments.” 

The City of Tournai rep«)8es confidence in this declara- 


tion, which it is bound to consider as the sentiment 
of the German Kmperor, in, .whose name the Governor- 
General was s|)caking. Tn accepting the inspiration of 
honour and patriotism, the City is loyal to a fundamental ^ 
duty, the loftiness of which must be apparent to any 
German otlicer. 

'I'he C'ity is (‘onfidmit that the straightforwardness 
and clearness of this attitude will prevent any inis- 
iiiHlei'standing arising between itself and the Gonnan 
Army. 

Gkkman Reply to the Resolution of the Municipal 
Council of Tournai. 

Tournai. October 23, 191(5. 

In jierinitting itself, through (he medium of Muniei[)al 
Resolutions, to oppose the orders of thf^ German Military 
Authorities in the occupied territory, the City is guilty 
of an unexampled arrogance and of a complete inis- 
understanding id t hc.situation created by the state of war. 

The “clear and sinqilc situation” is in reality the 
following : ^ 

The Military Authorities order the ^ City to obey. 
Otherwise the City must bear the heavy consequences, 
as I have fiointed out in my previous explanations. 

The General Commanding the Army has inflicted on 
the (/ity — on account of its nfl'iisal, up to date, to furnish 
the lists demanded— a punitive contribution of 200,00t) 
marks, which must be paiil within the next six days, 
beginning with to-day. The General also ailds that 
until such time as all the lists demanded are in bis 
hands, for every day in arrear, beginning with December 
31, 1916, a sum of 20,000 marks will be jiaid by the 
<’ity. 

(Signed) Hopfeh, Major (Ienekm., 

K ta I )f)eu - Kom man dai it. 

'^riiere was a reinarkahlo ox(*}iange of lettors 
bt'lwoen Cardinal Morcior and Baron von 
Biasing. Cardinal Moruier, as on so many 
other occasions, tore the Gcrinan preicneos to 
shreds, and his enemy was no match in con- 
troversy for ^ne of the bravest chanu*ters and 
most penetrating intellects of all these terrible 
t imes. Here .vas Cardinal' Mereier’s last word 
(November 10, 11)16) : 

Slavery ami the severest penalty in the penal code 
after the death penalty, the penalty tif deportation ! 
Had Belgium, which never diil you an injury, desdtved 
at your bonds this treatment, which erioa for vengeance 
to Heaven ? 

Monsieur lo Gouvernour-GiSuAral, at the beginning 
of iny letter I recalled your Excellency’s noble words : 

“ 1 have come to Belgium with the mission of staunching 
your eimnlry’s wounds.” If your Excellency could enter 
working homes as wo clergy can, and could hear the 
lamentations of wives and mothers, whom your orders 
have thrown into mourning and consternation, your 
Excellency would better understand that the wound of 
the Belgian people is a gaping one 1 

Two years ago, wo hoard them saying, it was death, 
pillage, incendiarism, but that was war ! T<i-day it is no 
longer war, but cold calculation, deliberate annihilation, 
the empire of might over right, the degradation of 
human |iersonality, a challenge to humanity. 

It is in your Excellency’s power to silence those cries 
of outraged conscience. May God, on whom we call 
with all the ardour of our heart on behalf of our oppressed 
people, inspire in you the pity of the Good Samaritan I 

On November 13, 1916, the Belgian Govern- 
ment addreased a Note of protest to the Powers, 
and on December 17 the Belgian Chambers 
appealed to the Parliaments of all allied and 
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neutral countries. Noedloss to say, the Govern - 
monta of the Allies assf>ciated themselves with 
•Belgium. But almost I he only ho|)e was in t he 
horror aroused throughout the neutral world. 
Dftring tlu^ luontli of November Spain, the 
V^atican, Holland, Switzerland and the United 
States all entered their protests. 

Switzerland decided not to go beyond 
drawing attention to the mifavoiirable im- 
pression which the transportation of Belgian 
workmen en masae to Germany has produced 
upon Swiss public opinion.” Spain and the 
United States, owing to their responsibility for 
Belgian Helief, were in a stronger position. In 
^America the deportations nuvde a very deep 
impression. Vhe American protest contained 
the following passage : 

Willi gn'rtt juiin ami lively re^^ret the (Jovonmiciit <»f 
tho United Stutes ha>i learnt ef the [)oliey adopted 
hy the (tiTman (.{overiitiKMit in rei^ard to the deportation 
from I-hj'^'iiim of part of tho civil population and their 
compulsion to work in (Jermany. 1’ho (Jovernment of 
the United iStates is forced to protest, in a friendly 
but solemn manner, a^^ainst this measure, wliieh is 
contrary to all proisulonts and also to lh<‘ hiimanitariau 


not, little or nothing came of it during the 
period before diplomatic ndjtions between tlie 
United States and Germany were brokt*n off 
(February :i, 1017). But the Anu‘rican and 
Spanish Ministers at Rnisstds establishi'd an 
office for registering and forwarding appmvls to 
Germany, and their efforts appear to have 
eaiised the repat riat io^of about o.OOO deportees.* 

The Dutch protest naturally laid special 
stress upon the guarantees given hy Germany 
early in the war to Belgians who had escaped to 
Holland but were induced to return. 'J’he 
German reply quibbled and prevaricated about 
those .solemn pledges, but Germany had to 
consent to investigation of the eiuses of those 
who were doubly victims of German crime and 
GiTinan breach of faith. The Dutch Minister 
at Brus.s{'ls forwarded about .‘10,000 ajipeals to 
IkTlin.f 

The Po|)c calleil first for tin inv«‘stigation of 
the facts, and on Xovemher 10 informed 
Germany that the Vatican associated itself 
with the reiiresentations of Spain. But Germany 



POSTCARD FOR THE USE OF DEPORTED BELGIANS. 
It showf that the workmen were treated like prisoners of war. 


principles of international practice which have long boon 
adopted and followed by civilised nations for the trf?Ht- 
inent of non -combatants in occupied territories. 

Gemiany declared that the American Govorri- 
ment had been ill-informed, and formally 
defended the deportations, but offered (Decem- 
ber 11) that representatives of tho American 
Embassy in Berlin should investigate the con- 
ditions under which the Belgians wero working 
in Germany. Whether this offer was serious or 


mad^ no sign of submission. On December 4 
the Pope lield a Ojnsistory, and made an 
unmistakable reference to thi* Gennan crimes : 

In thin great conflict of peoples we see the unworthy 
treatment of tho holy things and the ministers of Utod, 
even those of high rank, in spite of the sacred ijharacter 
which they possess in virtue of Divine law and the law 
of nations ; |Hw.'oful citizens are tom in largo numliors 
from their homes and carried far away amid the mourning 
of their mothers, wives and ehildren . . 

* Van den Heiivel, op. cit. p. .Hfl, 
t V‘ttn den Heuvel, op. rit. p. 37. 
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Wo dopl<*re this Hccuirnilatioii of evils and wo roprovo 
ftfrosh all the wrongs oornnlfttod in this w^ar, in whatever 
^ theatre and by v^hatever author. 

Perhaps it will never be known whether the 
Gk^nnans, when thej^ began the deportations on 
an organizod systtnn, exijeeted to V)e able to 
defy civilized opinion altogether. Their calcula- 
tion may rather have been that, no protests or 
interferences could keej) pace with the crime, 
that in any cas(^ tlioy would secure a valualile 
supply of labour for a considerable period, that 
in no eircumst juices need all tla^ mon deported 
be repatriated, and that it would not be dillicult 
to invent new exeuses and new delays. At any 
^ rate, it is only sucli ■ complex considerations 
that ex])lain^heir actions. On January 20, 1017, 
the Vatican informed Cardinal M(‘rcior that the 
Gorman Government had promised to stop 
deportation and to take certain measurt>s for 
the gradual repatriation of the deported 
Ik'lgians. CharactcTistically, the German 
Government jittempted to acquire merit ** 
elsewhere than at Uorne. During February, in 
spite of the fact that Cemumy luwl already 

* pledged her word to the i*ope, the Gorman 
administration in Belgium calh'd for a formal 
appetd to tlie Kaiser from Belgian notabk^s, 
including Cardinal Mercier, The object was to 
Aiahle the Kaiser to make a display of bene- 
volence, and ivftor farther delays the following 
not ice (^Tarch 15) ^as issued from Berlin : 

'I'hn (’lunnaii Emp(3ror bus or<l(^r<‘«l cc»iripiilnoi'y deportu- 
tiouH froirf Helgiiim tb bo dlscontiinuHl^for ^ho j)rnMi>ut. 
In u<ldilioii tlio Empnror onlorod tho (.«ov('rnor- 
(jcnriul of Bolgintn, as tho result of a thorough iiiv<*s(iga- 

* tiou, to ropatriato immodialoly all Belgians wrongly sent 
to (lonnany as unom[)loyo<l. 'J'his a<'ti<»n was taken after 
a pcbtioii had been received hy tho I'hupeitir troiu a 
iiuiMl)er of ])roniineiil Belgians representing all parties. 

Some effort was also‘mad(vto pretend that 
German elenu^ncy htwl Viotni inspired l>y tho 
representations of Flemish “activists,** who 
sent a deputation to Berlin on March 3. Thi.s 
w as a legend irivonted by the Germans in order 
to increast* the infliienee of the small band of 
Flemish “ activists ** in Belgium ; according 
to German reports published before t lu? k*gend 
had been conceived, the deputation to Berlin 
htui nothing whatever to flo w ith the deporta- 
tions question. 

Still later the German Socialist rnajfmty, who 
W’cro a]>out to be eufployed as Governnumt 
emissaries to Stockholm, claimed all the merit 
for themselves. No German workman liad 
lifted a fing.^r on behalf of the Belgian slaves. 
But Herr Siidekum on April 11 calmly published 
in the Vonvdrts an open letter to the Swedish 


Socialist leader, M. Brauting, in which ho 
maintained that it was tla^Germai\ Socialists 
who had influeiujcd the Kaiser ! And he lulded : 

After our yirotcst no mor(3 Ifelgians were 
brought to G(*rinauy and most of thos(3 alreiwly 
tlierc were S(*nt. back.'’ 

(hi April 12 the Dutcli (Joverninont an- 
nounced that Germany had bowed to Dutch 
protests also. As a matter of fact tho German 
Govornmont, while professing to satisfy the 
Pope, the Belgian notables, the Flemish 
“activists,” the German Socialists, and tho 
Dutch Gr^vernmciit , was simultaneously assur- 
ing German employers that the repatriation 
of Belgiaijs would he by no irii'ans universal. 

Ihe follow’ing notice wa.s publislKMl in the 
German l*n*ss earlj^ in May : 

Krronvou.s iclf^a^ lui\c lulrly un-.i^ii about the ovto’it 
Ol tho ropal nation of dcporpul Bolgitiiis. In tu’dnr to 
roniovi' iho uuo<v<iuo.‘i.s anti uucortaiiif y vvliirh low 
b<M'u cHu.stsl in tho oircU-.s inlerosbMl, it must bo poinit'tl 
out (hnt in accor«huir(« wilh tbf? Kai.soi'.'^ r.\pr»\ssion 
of his will only tho'C? B«*igians havi' nny prospuct of 
n>pdt nation who wt ru wnmgly doporletl to (lennany 
Ho nuomployod. (.•(msf((in'atly only those |)or.sona 
can n>ttirn in whost* casf.s it. ha.s bocru .sa(isfa<'((»rilv proved 
that tho tonus of tho Ord(.>r of th(? CJovtunoi-tJonoral 
ol Belgium of May lf», lUMk com?orning n*fiisal to work, 
<lid not apply to thorn. Thciu i.s no intoution to ro- 
patriato all Iho Bolgians in (h'rrnany ; on (ho oonlniry, 
those persons who wore rightly imported us onomploytHl, 
ami who art* capablo ol doing work, will .stil! nunain 
in Corm.’uiy. 

The actual jepatriatiniiH in rcMilit y only n‘pre- 
stmtctl some by iiti means largt? p(‘rcentag(* of 
t he deport at ions. Moreov t^r, t.^videnct.* wiw 
soon forthcoming that, although the first phase 
of tile deportations was linishod, th(! Gennaiifi 
wen* following th«‘ir policy of .slavery jdong 
new lines. On June 13 The Times (‘xphiined 
the revised })oliey of tin* Gernums as follows : 

Under ])res;suri*. they gave various promisivs to Iho 
w'orkl ill geiioral, aiicl to tho Pope in particular, that, they 
would .stop tho deportations. But all t hat they huvo done 
is to ahandon the j>n*text of " unemployment ” as a 
ground h»r deportation, and they have now falhui hack 
on what is practically the application to Belginn,^ in 
aggravated form, of tho system of "auxiliary s<Tvico ** 
which w'a.s in.stitutod iu Qonnany by tlio Auxiliary 
.Service haw of Docember, 19 1 G. 'I’hoy are also falling 
back upon a provision in the original deportation docnMi 
of Octobor 3, IWIG, that “every inhabitant " of Belgium 
is bound to assist the aulhoritiofi in ease of emergency. 
Thu-s, whilo th« “ unomploynierd ’’ pn*teiieo which 
justified the Belgian slave raids between Oetober, 1916, 
and* February, 1917, has had to he aliaridonod, now 
foundations for new slave raid.s hav<> been iiiNenled. 

■ Siiioo January, at any rate, lioys, old men, and women 
have been compollod to work for Ihe llermaii Army 
in the name of “auxiliary .servioo in the vVrmy zone 
of Flanders, and a notice signed by the Inspoctor-Generiil, 
by name von Schikfus, denounced the inhabitanis of a 
commune in West Flanders for not having presented 
themselves before January 3, although “ called up for 
auxiliary service.” 'I'here is similar information from 
the Belgian -Dill eh frontier. In the Army zone of Mona 
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iJoiioml voii fU*l()\v' poMloil a ii«.>ti<v on Man*li 14 n'calliii^ 
tho fcriiiH of tho (It'porfHlioii docivo of Octolier 3 iiiitl 
|)ro('laimiiig th<' wholo artui of the First Army t.o be in the 
Hi ale of omergoiK'y wliieh, as alri'ady explained, em« 
powers tlio Oeniiaii ttutiiorilies to call upon “every 
iiihilbitanf/’ Jn aceordanee with this proi lamation, the 
town of Moils wa.s required to firoviile, on April J<>, 
(iOO labourers — the first <*all ]>ein^; oi^ students, small 
sliopkoefiers and innkeepers, waiters and elerks. About 
the same time calling-up notices for both men and women 
were issued in the Army zone of Belgian huxomburg. 
'rhe following typical notice w'as issued at Jumoigne on 
May I t<i the men marked for di'portution : 

“ You are ordered to go to-inorrow morning at 5.3<> 
to tho Kornrnandaiitur, wit h food for three days, clothing, 
and boots, in oriler to be deported. If you do not come 
you will bo heavily punished.” 

It is also certain that the new deportation policy affects 
not only tho Army zom*, but also the parts of Belgium 
which are under tho Gernian (iovernor-tieneral. During 
the first fortnight in May a train containing 400 young 
men left Ett>crbeok, a suburb of Brussels. At Li6ge and 
Mons Belgians belonging to tho lied Cross have been 
<'alled up for the service of the (.ierman wounded in the 
field. It should be added that ‘‘auxiliary service” is 
by no means alw'ays in Belgium, 'riio deportations 
to the (Jerman front in France continue, and during the 
Hoeond fortnight of May 300 men were carried off for 
military road-building in the neighbourhood of Mont- 
inAly and for the construction of railways in the region 
of Metz. 

1'he written rteconnts of the (leriuim torture- 
camps and slave -faetf)ries were bad enough. 
What was the state of the unliappy vdctiius 
who were “ repatriated.” Repatriation ineanl 
for the Oermans the getting rid of the sick and 
useless. While the men retained in Belgium 
were, as far as possible, divided up in STuall 
batches and 8cattere<l about the coimtry, in 


onler to make the public Ixdievc' that all nr 
almost all, had been sent home, the sick and 
i'xhaiisted filled the hospitals of Bidgiinn. 

“A great number,” said a trustworthy eon- 

• 

fidential report in Ai)nl. 1017, “come back 
with tuberculosis or in a grave condition. 
Some of them hav<' died a few days afU'r their 

return. Tn everv easi* the verdict of the 

• • • ® 

do(dors on thVir state was de[)lnrable, and this 

verdict was based, not on any definite illgess 
or any iormer weakness, but on the general 
diH’ay of their constitution which a few \y^eks 
in th«^ CO n(M ‘lit ration camps had ))roduced in 
them, and whicli was probably irremediable.” 

Healthy dt'portees who w ere sent home wore 
usually only givfTi a fortnight’s holiday, on 
f‘tmdition that they signed a contract to return 
to work in Germany for four or five months. 
Others learned on arrival in Belgium that they 
could only stay for two or three weeks. 'Fhe 
following is the report of a trustworthy Belgian 
w ho esca])ed in June, 1917 : 

The \ iciiiiiH who arc brought back are unrecognizable. 
A robiLst man who went away in good health had on 
hii' return lout 88 lbs. in weight, i’bo deporteois on 
their return journey to Holgium pass through Li^ge, 
wheiv the worst easoH of ijlness are detrained. Amongst 
these an average of two deaths a day has been registoi’ed. 
Many have their feet and legs badly frost-hitten, as they 
hail been ox|)UHed, naked, to the cold, and gangrene 
had set in. Among the dying taken off the train, some 
wore uticonsciouH, but in their delirious agony they ‘<lill 
n>|)eated, with a inovement of pushing something away ; 
“ I will not sign. I will not sign,” 
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Miu*li other e\’idenec of a similar kind lui^^ht 
be ( I noted. Partieulftrly terrible was the 

* spread of tuberculosis among the deportees. 

• 

On April 18, 1917, General von Bissing died, 
and he was s\icceeded as ("iovernor-General of 
Belgium by GencTal von Falkonhausen. Bissing 
had been in ofhee c*ver since Novemljer, 1914, 
and it is of eonsiderable importance for tlie 
proper understanding of the German occupation 
to determine the motives of his policy. There 
is no doubt that Bissing had not entirely a|)- 
proved of all the measures which he carried out ; 
it is practtically certain that he did not himself 
approve of ^4ie dejiort ations. The reason was 
not that he suffered from any moral Hcrupli‘s, 
but that, knowing full well that he enjoyed the 
conifilete approval of the Kaiser, whatever th<' 
German Imjierial Chancellor and the (Jeneral 
Staff might say or t hink, Bissing consid(‘red his 
Governor-GcTK'ralship as a period in wliich to 
reduce and mould Belgium with a view to the 
permammt German domination of tlu* whole 

* country, Tlu^ imposition oi slavery was not 


calculaU'd to serve his ends. 'Phree months 
befon.^ his death BiKsing wrote to th<* Ban* 
German deputy, Herr Strt'sJnruin : 

I’liiin* lies in iny honso a iiuMnomTidiiin romposiMl by 
nil* for inysj'lf ulom*, wbicli deals iimn* pivrinoly and 
oxhanstively with tin* futiiro of Url^iuin, and arrivfM at 
th<* di*rniili* n'siill that, if \v<* do not m't Ui*l^inin into 
our Kphriv of powiT, aiul if \w do not ^ioviM’ii it in (lonnan 
ftishioii and use it in t^rinan fashion, tho war is lost. 
Do not let p<*opli* dooeivo tlu*nisi*l\«vs who think miiimt- 
lirially about tho Itol^ian (piosiion, and who aro willing 
io put up with guarantoos of a pa|HM* kind, and who 
ronsidor sutticioiil a frontit*r whioh is oalKsl “ lh« Mmist* 
line ” hut can never he a frontier such as we ucimI. . . . 

(treat ilitliculties have often l><*en made for my policy, 
and the policy of the tlst aloiu* has he»»n set up as tho 
Illy right ]M>licy. 1, however, have quietly sought to 
stablish id alth( ghtln 

often heiMi broken, and what remains of them may only 
exist in seen*!, they will V»ear fruit as siion as (termauy 
is able to s|mihIc the power- word of i-onqtn'st. . . . 'I'liirt 
is how my l''I«'mish policy has been guided and currii'd 
out. in me same way I have eondiicted my tUiureh 
policy with wise moderation. Perhaps it would have 
been t'asier for me if I bail jvlopted a KuiturkampJ policy. 
Init vve shall need the (’hiii'ch when some day we wniiit 
to develop (h^rnian ways ami (lermaii activity in Hidgiuin, 

Fortunately Bissing's Baii-Gcniuiu friends 
ilid not neglect to [lublisli for their own purposcR 
the “ memorandum *’ wbieli Bissing had written 
in 1915 and thus endorsed in 1917. 'Phe dotfii- 
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mont is ho important and illiiininating that it is 
well to r€>cord here all tlu^ principal passages. 
Hissing Ix^gari witjf rc't’erences to the ]K)litical 
situation in Germany, the speeches of Herr von 
Bet hmann Hollueg, and the fear that Germany 
jiiight ultimately be influenced by the belief 



GENERAL VON FALKENHAVSEN. 
Governor-General of Belgium* 1917. 

that England would never make peace if the 
Germans did not it*s(oro Belgium. He y)ro- 
ceeded : — 

\ will not enter into the diHputed question whether 
Kii^dimd is invincible, nrid whether she possesses so much 
stmnglh that, inUwithstHtulinK the thn'Htening of the 
English world Einpim, and notwit hstaruiing the ever 
inultiplyinK si^ns that EnKland’s vital nerve has boon 
struck in the West ivnd in the East, she can still stake 
everything in order to tear Bolgiuin from us, in order to 
force us to restore Belgium to Anglo-French influence, 
and in order also to a<diievo the recovery hy Belgium of 
her original frontiers, which in future unll not he on the 
Channel but be pushed forward to the Phvstern frontier 
of Ikdgiiiin. 1 intend only to expand the views which I 
have already expnissed, and to sfSMik of the dira neensnUos^ 
or rather the sacred duty, that we should retain Ik»lgiuin 
for our influence and spluue of power, and in the intenssts 
of (ierinany’s security that we should not give Belgium 
up. ^fy confident hope needs, indeed, still to bo realised 
— that the Anal military decision shall constitute victory 
for us. But wo must alnnuly he quite clear about the 
fact that a restore<l Belgium, whether declared a neutral 
country or not, will not only he forced over naturally 
into the camp of our enemies, hut will he drawn over by 
them. Even if one liked to cling to illusions about 
reconciliation, and even if one were able to create 
guarantees by tn^aties ever so g<iod, Belgium will in 
every respetd- he constructed and employed as concen- 
tration area and outpost position for our enemies. 

I shall now indicate the strategic importance of Belgium 
for a future war. In order to l^ able to conduct the 


present war offensively at all, the German Supreme 
(Vimrnand was forced to imil'ch through Belgium, and 
in this process the right wing of the German army had 
to push itself laboriously along the edge of the Dutch 
province of Limburg. Strah»gi<?ally, the objective of the 
present war, us regards the Western theatre, shoiAti 
consist in our obtaining room, in order that in any new 
war whatever we should be able to operate with our 
army against France^ and England. If the result of the 
present w’ar were the continued existence of aii indepon- 
ilent Belgian State, the operations would have to he 
conducted dilterently. and under greater diflietdties, than 
at the hegimiirig of tlm prest'ut war; for the aim of 
France and England will be, in conjunction w’ith an 
allied or strongly influenced Belgium, to anticipate the 
German .Army. It will, therefore, rightly he tvskod 
wdiethor in such circumstances it can be possible to 
guarantee the freedom of operations of the German right 
wing, and whether the advance of these groups of armies 
to eondiU‘t a new war offensively is possible. 

Hut the present war has also shown that the possession 
of tho German industrial areas is a vital qf^estiou for our 
ability to hold out and for an energetic! ironduct of the 
w'ur ; they cannot possibly be protected unless wo hold 
and defend an area in advance of tlie Khine. In this 
i*espect the present (h>rmau frontier is not enough. A 
ifelgitun fortified hy the military strength of England 
and Eranco is a defiuite mtmace to cjur industrial dist riets, 
whose factoric^s mx) so important for tho provision of our 
army. If England continues to doniinato Belgium in 
times of peace, she will not shrink from the attempt to 
foiro Holland — ^just as she has now done in Greece - to 
abandon her neutrality, or to make hc'rsc!lf sorviceahio 
for tho military operations of England. It is, theivfore, 
rcupusite to secure for all lime, hy far advanced defensive 
linos, the auxiliary resoure.res indispensable' for our 
condut;t of war, and so to guarantee the freedom of 
operation of our right wing, and to widen in desirable 
fashion tho area of our concentration and atlvance. , 

Before leaving tho military stratogie sphere, 1 muHt 
also refer to (he fact that the* Ifelgiau industrial districts 
aro of great value, not only in peacre, but also in war. 
A neutral Hc'lgium, or a Bedgium mhde subject to Anglo- 
Froneh influence, with her munition fcMitoricjs, her 'metal 
industry and, her ccml, strengthen!^ the fighting l.)rco and 
power of resistance of tho country in tho same way os 
our industrial districts do for as. It is, th«refo|re, 
absolutely necessary to prevent Belgian industry from 
serving the armament policy of our enemies. The 
advuntago.s wlilcli w'o have been able during the present 
war to obtain front Belgian industry, hy tho removal of 
machinery and so on, aro evs important os tho disadvan- 
tages which our enemies have suffered through lack of 
this addition to their fightitig strength. 

When one considers tho importance of Belgium as the 
theatre of our armies* advance, and as territory which 
favours our further operations, both offensively and 
defensively, thew? can he no further doubt that a frontier 
wliich is quite falsely described os ( ho lino of tho Meuso, 
and is to bo protected by the fortresses of Li6ge and 
Namur, is inadequate. No, our frontier — in the interest 
also of our sea power — must be pushe<l forward to tho 
sea. 

The iramodiato importance of the Belgian industrial 
districts for our (!on<luct of war by no moans exhausts 
the subject. The war of weapons will in future bo 
accompanied by a harder economic war than is the case 
to-day. Without coal what would have become of our 
poHtry of industrial exchange, not only with Holland, but 
also with far (iistani northern countries ? The annual 
Belgian prodiurtion of 23,000,000 tons of coal has given 
us a monopoly on the (Continent, which has helped to 
maintain our vitality. lu adflition to the.so factors, 
whicli aro of importance in a new war, tho protec- 
tion of our economic interests in Belgium even in 
time of peace, is of inestimable importance. A Bel- 
gium whose independence is restored will never be 
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neutral, but will submit to the protection of Franco 
and England. If we do ifl^t hold Holgiuin, administer 
^ Belgium in future for our interostM, and proteiu 
Belgium by force of arms, our trade atid iiuluslry will 
lose the position that they have won in Belgium, and 
pivhaps will never recover them. The threat to Uerman 
interests at Antwerp is obvious, and the result will be 
inevitable the moment Germany gives uji Belgium. 
'L’here can Iw no doubt that this country will enter into 
close economi3 imion with England an<l Franco as soon 
as it feels itself independent once more. 'I'he Belgian 
Government and the politicians who have fled to London 
ar«4 working quite opcmly for this object. Wo shall of 
•course never desire to kill Belgian industry, Init by the 


imposition of s^MMial laws we must bring it under the 
same conditions of prodmiion as Gtuinan industry. Wc 
can iin!orporult' Belgian indust ry^in our <iwn industrial 
organisations, and so. in our own interest, make it a 
lever for the fixing of pric‘es in llu* world-markt't. If we 
hist Antwerp w’e should lose iu»t only the [lort and our 
influence ovcir railway rales, c., but above all w»' should 
iosi* the [>ow<*rfnl influence wbi<*h Antwerp possesses as 
a trutio and money centre, especially iii South America. 
All these forces would naturally turn against us as soon 
as they wen^ released. O 

Hi.story has already shown how little Iriet i‘ould be 
placed in a iicntral Belgium liefti^'C) the war and at the 
beginning of the war, and if, as one must, one appreciates 
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thf viiluo of such historic truths, wo cmi never tvDow 
to he indueed to let Hel;^iuui, at the eonehision 
of peace, revive as a neutral iMiiintry. .lust ns was the 
ease before the war, a neutral hel^uum, or an iu<h‘pendent 
Belgium based upon treaties of a dilTerent kind, will 
Huceurnb to the disastrous influence v‘f ’ nrid 

France, and to the eff )rt of Aiuenea to exploit Belgian 
rosourcOH. Against all this our only weapon is the policy 
of p<iwer, and this policy must see to it tliat the Ihdgian 


population, now still hostile to us, shall adapt itself and 
subordinate itself, if only gradually, to the Oennan 
domination. It is also necessary that, by a |)eace which 
will secure the linking up of Bc;lgium with Germany, we ' 
shall be able to give the necessary protection to the 
(lerinans who have settled in the country. This prot|y:- 
tion will be of quite special importance to us for the future 
battle of the w'orld-markets. In the same way, it ia 
only by corufdeto domination of Belgium that we can 
utilise for (lerman interests the <!apital created by 
Belgian savings and the Belgian companies whi(di already 
exist in large numbers in the countries of our enemies. 
We must keep under our control the considerahle Belgian 
aceumiilations of capital in Turkey, the Balkans, and 
China. 

Among the Uerman inteiests in Belgium is aho th« 
Flemish movement, whieli has already made good pro- 
gress ; it would he struck an incurable blow if wo do not 
exiend our poru?y of power over Belgium. We have among 
the Flemings many open and very many still undeclamd 
friends, who are ready to join the great circle of German ‘ 
w'orld-interests. That will also ho very* imf>ortant for 
the future policy of Httlland. But as soon as we remove 
our prote<tling hand the Flemish movement will be 
brandeti by the Walloons and Frtmcblings tis pro-Germa:u 
and will be completely siipprcssj'd. We must do every- 
thing withoiif delay to ropmss boundless hopes on the 
part of the FIcMuings. Some of them ilream of an 
iii<le{>endent State of Flanders, with a King to govern it. 
and of et)mpl(»te separation. It is true that we must 
protect the Flemish inovinnent, but never must we 
lend a hand to make the Flemings com|)letely inde- 
|ieii<lent. The FUniiings, with their antagonist io 
attitude to the Walloon'--, will as a Germatiie tribe con- 
stitute a strengthening of Geniianism. 

Belgium must he sinzed ami h(?Id, as it now is, and as it 
must he in future. It is only by the most simple possible 
solution of the Belgian prohli'm that wo shall satisfy an 
important condition of our future position in tlu* world. 
If we ahandon pari of Belgium, or if we make a part of it* 
such as the territory of Flanders, into an independent 
I'letnish State, we shall not only he (‘reating consider- 
able dillu'ultios for ourselvi^s, hot we shall he depriving 
ourselvt's of the considerable advantages and aids wliieh 
can be aflordiul us only by Belgiqm as a whole iind(T 
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tulmiiiistnvf ioii. It only oii Hccount of tho 
nowssjiry biisos for our fb'ot. uiid in or<I<'r not to cut olT 
Antwerp from the inido nrca, it is necessary to 

hav'o the adjacent hifitcrlaml. 

Thus, at the conclusion of peace, wo >lmll Mini op|»or- 
tunity, after a century, to repair tin? inistakes of the 
V'ieiina Congress, fn 1871, hy the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine, which Prussia even at the time of the Vienna 
<k)ngrcss wautcjl to claitn for lu*rsclf. we rcpainMl th<* first 
of those mistakes. It iM^onr business now i»> put aside 
reluctance and iilcas of reconciliation and not to fall into 
new mislakt^. (lneisei(yi.u said : 

* “ VVe must demand tin? c<‘ssiori of all Au'ri^ories ami 

fortn^ssi's w'hose rivers How into the lihiue, the Moselle, 
♦thft JVfeuso, the Scladdr, and the Lys. The lino t’alais- 
J^ale is the only frontier a;^ainst Franco which ^iuarantees 
us security a;^ains( a disturbed, warlike, and capable 
people?’ 

Bliicher complained aftt?r the ejmcludon of peace in 

18ir> : 

“ 'fhis peace is a miserable |)atcliwork, thanks to 
which Prussia and Germany stami betrayed before the 
whole world.” 

The poet Krnst Moritz Arndt demanded the mituial 
frontiers from Dunkirk to Bale. Amon« (Jerman < laims 
ho counted Flanders, (’alais, Bru,.*()s, Ghent, Brabant. 
Brussels, Louvain, Antwerp, ami the Mmise flistriels. 
The lessons of a century ami the events of the pre.<ent 
war have proved how rij^ht was the judgment of Gneise- 
tiaii and Bliicher. 

Now we have a unique opportunity at the coming 
conclusion of ponce to make gooil our losses, and we 
must do it because, in consetpamee of onr own gn>at 
development, Belgium has become .still more important 
for us than ever. If wo do not show ruthlessness and 
firmness, in order to wring the necessary respect for us 
from Kriglaiid, if. wo give way, if we withdraw to the 
Meuse line or make any agreement about Antwerp, we 
shall be exposed to the world weaklings, diuiiiiish 
our great succesKos in the Balkans, and injure our 
prestige in Turkey and throughout Islam, in spite of our 
admirable suceessos in arms. 

It is only by remaining in Belgium that we shall force 
tlie English to recog lizc our equality witli them. England 
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must not remain masp'r of the BcI;..fiaM coast. She must 
be prevented friun controlling an area which can be us(*d 
as the starting point of a new and overwhelming Anglo- 
FnuH’li offensive. If<>rc lies | be giiurantiM' for the only 
proper rcl:i.t ion>.hip with F.nglaiid, and so for a lasting 
|H a)>pl ulic 

of expansion, piirsiu'd sim-c I be lirii of Louis 'vl\^, w o 
have now dctinitcly tlcfcati* I. As > n as we go out of 
B«*lgium, 1 ai^i Pcnivinccd that not only will Knglish and 
Friuich inlluent’c ?>c prcpondiM'ant , but the military 
union of Fiiglish and FrtMicb lro<»ps will take pla'»‘. 
'rhat means in a ♦•oming war that mon^ than l,t)t)0,tHM» 
soldiers will sinud ready on onr jirosiuit frontim* or on 
the Mensf line for defence or for allaeU-. 

W'e must kc»»|) Belginm, as Fiance formerly tried to 
keep it against lOngland. I'he importams* of Belginm 
for (hu’inany as r«•gar.ls has lieen proved 

for 800 years. .\s long as (l.*rmany wa-- powerful she 
had Belgium mainly under her inflnern'e. For a stronger 
Gcnnany Belgium is again a Nilal ipiestion, because 
Belgium as a free eoimtry const it nte.s, logetlu’r wit li 
Holland, the English gate of invasion on the Gontimmt. 
We must not in a new wiir again have to ns’kon with tlu' 
English holding their troops in readiness ftir Os(end and 
Autw'erp, to .support the Belgian Army. 

1 will only allude brielly to the grave crisi*.> in domestic 
polities whifdi surrender of Belgium must produo* in 
(.{ermany Tlv* majority of tie* peojile w.nihl not under- 
stand our abatulonment of fruits that had long been in 
onr hand — the result of our tremendous, bloody vietOF*y. 
'Idle war will deprive us of at least. l,()(Mhb0d mi*n in the 
prime of life, and rob our industry of a great part of our 
best tvorkmt*n. 'I'he people has a right to see its hopes 
realised, and so there woiiM be deep dissension it they 
wen> di.sappoiiited. Moreover, our diplomatic failures 
in the last twenty yeai*s_have already had a very ba 1 
olTect among the people, and the fear finds evn‘r louder 
expression that iliplomacy will spoil what the sword has 
won. T.hjs time» afts^r su<di enormous sa'’rilices. we 
cannot take the risk of such <*harges again bung syiread 
abroad. Wo must achieve the war-aim wdiich seems to 
ovory plain man to be absolutely nef*essary. In Ihdgium 
we really have to do not merely with the smallest claims 
that can Iw justified militarily, but with questions that 
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nni vital for the future of tho German people and the 

Germati Efrif)iro, 

Anybody who, oh I do, advocat<og with complete con- 
viction and onorgy tho rt^tontion o^ l^lgiiim is ftlno 
obliged to bo fpiite clear about the diniciiltiog and 
objoctionM which may have to bo overcome in order 
thoroughly to justify this energ(U<ic demand. I shall 
not discuss t ho views of those who dream that tho Gorman 
Govomrnont is bound by tho declaration made at the 
tM‘ginriing of tlie war that Gorniany will conduct tho war 
not for conquosts, but only for the protection of the 
F'atherland. 'I’he conquest of Belgium has simply been 
fortitHl upon us, and eonsid<iration of future possibilities 
has led to t he logical conclusion that wo absolutely must 
diMuand the protection of Germany by the extension 
of the Gonnaii fnintiers in tho West. Tho objection that 
wc must keep (Germany an unadnitoratod National State, 
and that it would constitute a weakening of tho natiouHl 
unity of Germany if we were to take into Grirmany so 
an<l so many millions of inhabitants of a country wdth a 
different language such objections seem to me more 
phrases. Germany can i*einain German and retain its 
German feeling, if we draw into our sphon^ of power u 
oountry \^hich has been penetrated through and through 
by Germanic tribes — for even the Walloons have l)een 
mode French only by tifne— and if, with clear and sure 
appr©(dation of the facts, wo sec to it that Gorman 
intellect and (^rman energy l>ccome domictiled where 
French influence has hitherto provided for the galliciza- 
tion of tho eountry. Germany’s tasks are, of course, 
great and difficult, if Belgium submits and is incor- 
|K)rat-ed. But Germany is strong enough, and it is t>o Ist 
hoped that, especially after this war, she will have 
plenty of efficient men to d«> in Belgium, in a German 
sense, what unfortunately was not done in Alsace and 
Lorraine. Surely we shall have learnt from the mistakes 
that wero made, and we shall never again have recourse 
to the oscillating policy of conciliation which was so 
disadvantageous not only in Alsace-Lorraine, but also 


in Poland. Of course, no people which has bfon 
appointed to play a (rn^ativo part in tho liistory of tho 
world will ffnd pigeons dropping already roasted into its 
month. A people which, during the war, has achieved 
such brilliant things in the tremhes, in the Army Com- 
mand, and ii\ all branches of economic life, will have 
forces eno^iigh at its disposal to 'jolve the difficult, but 
assuredly not bisuperable, problems of peace. * 

(’hureh qimstions in Belgium have often been desyribed 
as extremely serious. 1 admit that precisely the Ger- • 
manic provinces of Belgium, which once defended their 
Protestantism so heroically, aro to-day far mor^ con- 
vinced adherents of the Catholic Church than are the 
eusily-movtsd Walloons ; any German statesman who is 
appoirik^d to control tho Gehnan administration in 
Belgium must realise that Catholicism is, and will remain, 
a strong and living force in Belgium, and that among 
tho most important requirements for successful German 
work is an intelligent regard for tho Catholic Church and 
its disciples. 

The problem of our influence upon tho schools f:ari be 
solved in agreement with the clergy, if obligatory 
religious teaching is introduced in the same way as the 
general obligation to attend school ; there ai*o a number 
of points of contact and agreement between the future 
Gt?rman a<lministration and tho Catholic clergy, which 
must learn more and more to understand that tho 
tJatholic Church enjoys, and can enjoy, under the 
power of Germany, protection quite different from that 
which it will have if B3lgium, under French influence, 
turns towards a completely Jladical philosophy. One 
knows that BHlgian Socialism is strongly influenced by 
French Socialism, and Vanderveldo has often proclaimed 
the revolution as the completion of the religion of 
freodurn and equality. It is known that Social Demo- 
cracy has become a strong factor for the gallioization of 
Belgium. The clergy, however, will have to associate 
thornselvos with the social rnfonns wliich must be taken in 
hand immediately after the conclusion of peace, and in 
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thiH tho will }iav»> to )mnd in hand with the 

Clonnaii administration. 

Tlie qnostion of the form which tho linking up of 
*l^olgiiirn with Uermany must bo acootnplishod causes 
much racking of brains in diplomatic circles, and in tho 
stiidies of tho (‘onstitutional lawyers, and the question 
“ W#th whom shall we conclude peace in order to make 
the right of conquest into a constitutional right ? ” has 
oft/Ori been askojl, and is certainly not easy to aqswer. 
flitherto, it is true, the Royal Government of Helgium 
and the King himself have not adhered to the under* 
takings of tho Quadruple Kntoiite not to enter into 
|)Oaco negotiations atid not to conclude poatn^ «y|ccept 
jointly. Hut this reserve, which may soon b(^ aban- 
doned, does not op(m up any prospect that we sliull 
over be able to conclude with the King of th<* Hcli^iaiis 
and his Government a peace by which Hrigimn will 
remain in the German sphere of pt)wer, and it is iinpossihlc 
that tho Quadruple Kiitente, over the heads of its Allit's, 
shall ever ac(rcpt our piuico demands with rcgainl to 
,|Belgium. It only remains for us, thondon*, to nvonl 
during the peace negotiations nil discussion about tin* 
form of tho nuifexatioii, ami to apply notliing hut tin* 
right of compiest. It is true tliat ilynastie, considera- 
tions have an irnportanco which is not to bo umhu-- 
cstimated. For, in view of our just and ruthless pro- 
cedure, th(^ King of the Helgiaus will be di'po-'Cii, and will 
nuiiain abroad as nn aggrieved <inerny. We must pul up 
with that, and it is to he regarded alimjst as a hapfty 
cireumstaiico that necessity compels us to leave dynastic 
eonsidi'ratioiis entirely out of a<*cotmt. A King will 
iievtir voluntarily haml over his country to the t?on- 
queror, and Belgium’s King can never consent to ahaudon 
his sovereignly <jr to allow it to bo reMtri<!ted. Jf he did 
his prestig(? would be so undorinine<l that h<» w'ould 
have to be regarded jiot as a support, but as an obstaelo, 
to German interests. On the most various o(H>asions 
the Knglish have described the right of conquest as the 


liealthiest and simplest kind of right, imd wc can read iti 
Maehiavelli that ho who desires \n take posscssi(*M ot a 
country will be compelled to reinoNc the King er Ib'geiit, 
even hy killing lum. 

These are grave dctisioie;, b\»t they mu -it hi' taken, 
for we are coiieermid with the weltare arid the tutnre 
of Germany, and concennai alsu wuh n'p.initiou tor the 
war uf destruction that has Ixmmi directed agauisi us. 

For years to come we must luaintuiu the exist iug 
slate of dictatorship. It is tin; only torm ot admiuisi ra- 
tion. based jis it is upon luililary lesources. whii li cau Iwi 
chosen, in ordor to gai/ll time for tlic gradual and 
methodical Iniikling up of the most appropriate pussilile 
administration. " ^ 

One must beware of Wiuiting to dcfi rmiuc perhaps 
in a peace ctaicluded in ItUti whai l au only Ik* ripi' for 
tlecision after ileeades have past. If wc bind ourselves 
loo soon, it will be dithcult to la.U(» measun>s to count cra< t 
those bimling decisions. We niusl preser\e patience 
luul method in our i>roc^*<lurc. 'rhem-e will piocecd. 
in addition to the factors «>f t raiKjiiilli/.al ion and cver- 
iiicreasing »)rder in the uuudiinery of adniinisl rat ion. 
the linguistic, ecclesiasl i«*, economic*, jiidiciai and 

nlitii Ilia vliich, ideed, nakc nc'cc*ssary 

the aitumdtnent of a number of Belgian laws. 

The eotnpic'fion of the annc'xation will he rc'garded hy 
many Flemings, and hy a grcMit part of the Walloons, cm 
a release from imec'rtainty and from vain hopes. Both 
rcMX's will be able to return tn tlw» life that will be remleivd 
possible hy i*onewed opportnnity for trade and phmsiiro. 
J)uring siieli a period of transition the FJeiniiigs will 
allow thc'inselves to be led back from French tyranny to 
their free, although not easily <*oritrollod, Jajw tierinan 
wciy of living, i'he Walloons c*cin, and must, deeido 
during this period whet leer tlu»y will ada|)t thcMnselves 
to the definitely altered si cite of atfairs, or whet her they 
prefer to leave Hcdginm. lb? who remains in the 
country must declare his cillegicuicc'to Germany, and after 
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a certain titir' inu^t declan? hi-^ to Oertnanisin. 

In connoction with this it cATinot l>o tolerateci that 
wealthy l^<‘l^ians shall leave the eountry, aiul nover- 
thelesH <lraw profit Cforii their possessions in Kelj^iiim. 
Expropriation is ah<ohit<'ly ii 'i’e^sary, in order to prevent 
Miieli a sfiite of thinLjs a-« exists in Alsaee- Lorraine to the 
pmsmit day. 1 hope tliat we shall he stron;^, not only 
with the swonl, hnl also with statesrnaidik*? illninination 
and pix^paration and all the things necessary to fruitful 
a'lrninistration. Half riuMisures and a middle course 
Tiiust 1)0 condtnnnod most of laek of de(«u‘mination 

in the decisive days of (lerman fate will be a grave wrong 
to the blood that has been shed. 

Among such half-t#r>asuros [ include the intention of 
treating Belgium merely as a fiawn, wliich might be used 
to recover or extent our colonial possessions. As 
regards the exlensioti of our colonial possessions, the 
Belgian Congo comes especially ^into question. 'I’he 
jmssession of the Belgian t^mgo is certainly t<> be aimed 
at, and I desire to insist that aCerman Ct)lonial Empire, 
whatever its shape, is* imlispensable for Cermany’s 
world policy ami expansion of power. But, on the other 
hand, I am of the opinion that only such frontiers as will 
contribute to t he ac(piisition of greater freedom on the sea 
am calculated to make colonial possessions \'alnable. 
Consequently, the supporturs of tlio colonial movement 


must also demand the Belgian coast, together*with the 
Belgian hintorlaml. If we ^'ive up the Belgian coast our 
Fleet will lack important bases for its share in the protec- 
tion of our Colonial Einj>ire. • 

I am conscious that the demand that xve shall retain 
all Belgium, and link it up in one form or another with 
the 'Jorinan spheie of power, is a great aim, which^ean 
1)0 achieved only by determined and self-sacrificing 
courage and by t he utmost energy and skiil in negotiation. 
Let us apply a saying of Bismarck that “ in policy, if in 
any sphere, faith moves mountains, and courage and 
victory are not cause and elTect but idelitical.” 

Sucli w ere the real views of the man wdio for 
two and a lialf years governed a country which 
(’iermany )iad invaded in defiance of all rigid 
and of all her solemn firomises, and such were 
the ambitions which the chief (lerman repre- 
sentative in Bclgiiun not only cherished hut^ 
expressed, in spite of the (h‘rman ])ledge at the 
outbn>ak of war tiiat (jlormany would repair 
the “wrong” which she had committed. 
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Dominions, and Imperial policy. 
269 - 304 ; constitutional 
system in the, 272, 2%, 
297 ; Military and Naval 
organizations of the, 273, 


275 ; suggested repr<‘sen- 
tation on Committee of 
Imperial Defence, 275 277 
Dousinanis, General, replaced 
by General Moskhopoulos 
as Chief of (^reok Gcmeral 
Staff, 29 

Duff, Sir Heauehamp, censured 
for share in Mesopotamia 
failure, 415. 416 
Diijaila Redoubt, British attack 
on. 400. 401 

Duraz/o : Allied witlulrawal 
from, 335 ; Italians open 
communications with 

Valona. 332 


E 

East Africa, railway communica- 
tions in. 94, 96 

East African E.xpedit ionary 
Force: Divisional and 

Brigade Commanders. 94 ; 
reorgani/ation of, by Geru*- 
ral 8muts, 94 

Edwards, Brig.-General W. F. 
S., I ns pec tor- General of 

Communications in East 
Africa, 94 

Elhasan, Bulgarians occupy, 21 
Endand during War-time, 417- 
452 

Enslin, Brig.-General B., in 
eommand of Second S.A. 
MountedBrigade, 94, 111 
Epirus, Northern : Greek occu- 
pation of, 21 ; Italian 
advance in, 35 

Plssad Fasha, Albanian leader, 
visits Allied capitals, 22 
Es Sinn position, British attack. 
400, 401 

^•fiwart, Brig.-General H. H., 
Chief of Administrative 
Staff under General Smuts, 
94 

F 

Falahiyah position, British take 
(April 5, 1916), 405 
Falkenhayn, General von, in 
command of Ninth German 
Array in Rumania, 117, 122 
Falkenhauseii. General von, suc- 
ceeds Baron von Bissing as 
Governor- General of Bel- 
gium, 477 

Falkenstein, Count, in eommand 
of Nyasa force in German 
East Africa, 83 

Favereau, Vice-Admiral 0. E., 
Commander - in - Chief of 
French forces in the Chan- 
nel, 69 

Filiposhti, Allies evacuate, 128 
Fisher, Ijord, work in engineer- 
ing department of the Navy, 
193 

Fisher, Mr. Andrew, appointed 
Prime Minister of Australia, 
292 ; on need of meeting of 
IrapTTial Conference (1915), 
282, 283 

Fishermen, Briti.sh, work in the 
Adriatic, 337 

Fiorina, Bulgarians occupy. 
Allies retake, 32 
Fooshani : Austro-Hungarians 

attack, 136, enter, 137 : 
strategic value of, 133 


Food : allotment schemes, 444 ; 
< appeals for national eco- 
nomy, 436, 437 ; appe^s 
for voluntary rationing, 
439, 441 ; King's proclama- 
tion issued, 441, 442 ; ^Lord 
Devon port appointed Con- 
troller, 439; Lord Rhondda 
appnintt^d Controller, 442 ; 
“ profiteering,” 442 ; sub- 
marine menace to supplies, 

435 

Foster. Sir George, at Paris 
Economic Conference, 293 
Fournct, Vice-Admiral Dartige 
du, succeeds Vice-Admiral 
Bouc dc Lapeyrero as Coin- 
mander-iii-Chief of French 
Navy, 47 ; demands sur- 
render of Greek Fleet, 64 
France, Ministry of Marine^ 
changes, 41 ^ 

Franconia, Bri|*lsh transport, 
.sunk, 65 

Fren di Marines in Battle of 
Yser. 71 76 

French Naval Brigade, Colours 
presented to, 74 

Freneh Navy, the Work of the. 
41-76; help in Belgian 
operations, 69 76, in Chan- 
nel and North Sea. 69, in 
Dardanelles, 47-61, in Medi- 
terrari(‘an, 61, 62, in Salo- 
nika Expedition, 63-65 
F remrl, French submarine, sunk,' 

47 

c 

Gallia, French transport, sunk. 
65 

Ganghofer, Herr, on German 
exploitation of Belgium, 
458 

Gardelcgep Camp ; conditions 
in, 232-235 ; typljus out- 
break jn, 234, 235 
Gauchet,' /ice- Admiral, succeeds 
Vice-Admiral Dartige du 
Fournct, 63 

QauloiSy French battleship, 
damaged at the Dardanelles, 

Geary, Captain, prisoner of war, 
case of, 253 

George V., King, food economy 
proclamation quoted, 441, 
442 ; on the drink question, 
433 

Gerard, Mr., endeavour to im- 
prove conditions at Witten- 
berg, 232 ; visits to prisoner 
camps, 236 ; on German 
prison camps, 237, 238 ; on 
prisoner of war labour, 244 
German East Africa, Campaign 
(II.), 77-116; Belgian 

operations in, 114, 116 ; 
German use of native forces, 
cruelty to natives, 80, 81 ; 
ftaval help in, 105, 107 
Gerok, General von, on the 
Moldavian border, 117, 128, 
136 

Qiacinto Pullino, Italian sub- 
marine, loss of, 321 
Giessen prisoners eamp. 241 
Oiuscp'pi Garibaldi, Italian 
cruiser, sunk by Austrian 
submarine f74, 316, 317 
Qoehtn, German cruiser, in the 
Mediterranean, 42 
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Ooltz, M^hal von dcr, super- 
vision of Turkish defences 
in Mesopotumia, 387 
Coih/i[Uicourt, British occupy, 
363 

tjiorriiiKc, Maj. -General Sir G. F., 
t/ikes oyer command of 
Relief Expedition in Meso- 
potamia, 4^ 

Gough, Gener^ Sir Hiihert, 
mentioned in diHj)ntches, 
380 

Grandcourt, British enter, 355 
Great Britain : Agriculture, 

labour problems, 446 ; 
amusementN during War- 
time, 425. 426, tax intro- 
duced, 427 ; Cmisorsliip. 
421 ; coal, dearness of, 444, 
445; drink, restrictions, 
430, 434 ; food, see 

j “ Food " ; Income Tax. 
rise in, 435 ‘labour unre.st, 
449, 451 ; ^ motoring re- 

strictions, 428, 429 ; pros- 
p(‘ri ty of working classes. 
419 ; raeing, curtailment 
ol, 427, 428; War Govern- 
ment of the Peoples, 269 
304 

Greece: Austro- Bulgarian in- 
vasion of, 27-29 ; blockade 
of |)orts proclaimed, 65 ; 
Ministry of M. Kalogero- 
poulos, 30, of l*rof(*ssor 
) Lambros. 30, of M. Skou- 
loudis, 8, 21. 23, resignation, 
25 ; of M. Veiiizelos, resig- 
nation. 3, of M. Zaimis, 
3, 25 ; objections to trans- 
port of Serbian Army, 23 ; 
^partial blockade by Allies, 
8 ; Provisional (io vein men t 
formal. War on Bulgaria 
declared, 30; revolution, 
28, 29 

Greece, Kjng of : dismissal of 
M. Vejpizelos, 3; pro- 
(ierman policy of, 28 t 29 
Greek Army, surrender of IV 
#A,^my Corps to the enemy, 
' 28 ‘ 

Greek Navy, under control of 
French Navy, 64 
Gn!!-villers, British occupy, 368 
Guepratte. Rear-Admiral, in 
command of French Fleet 
in thti Dardanelles, 48, 54 ; 
in the Mediterranean, 43 
Gurko, General, in command of 
Allieil forces on the Ru- 
manian Front, 118 
Gyimes Pass, fighting in the, 137 


H 

Haig, General Sir Douglas, 
dispatches quoted, 379, 380 
Ham, French take, 373 
Uandeni ; British take, 104 ; 

German retreat to, 103 r 
Hannyngton, Brig.-General J. A. 
in command of 2nd K.A. 
Brigade, 94, 103 

Harcourt, Mr., refusal to hold 
Imperial (•onferenco (1915), 
284, 285 ; reply to sug- 
gestion of Naval Conference 
(1913), 276. 277 ; on 

Dominions and Imperial 
policy, 275 


Hardinge, Lord, censured t(ir 
share in Mesopotamia 
failure, 415, 416 
Hathaway, Surg.-General. 

censured nz medical break- 
down in Mesopotamia, 416 
Hertzog, General, ojiposition to 
General Botha, 289 
Kindenburg Line : German re- 
tirement to, 369 
Hindeuburg Retreat, 345-380 
Holman, Mr., Premier of New 
South Wale.s, on lack of 
information in tho Domi- 
nion'*, 281, 282 

Hoskins. Maj. -General, A. R., 
Commander of 1st Division 
Ea.st African Army, 94 
Huene, General von, Governor 
of Antwerp (1915 16), 461 
Hughes, Mr. W. M., Prime 
Minister of Australia, 292 ; 
attend.s Economic (’on- 
ferencr* at Paris, 293 ; (‘on- 
seription ]>oliey, 293-295 ; 
visit to Englaiul, 292, 293 
Huguet, Rear- Aiimiral, in charge 
of French Naval Divi.sion 
in the Far East, 66 


I 

fmfierial Conference : 1911, 

re.solution quoted. 275 ; 
1915, postponement, Thr 
Times comment on, 282, 
283 ; 1917. meeting of. 303 
Imperial General Staff, 
Memorandum on formation 
of (1909), 272, quoted, 273 
[mperial War Cabinet : idea of, 
269, invitation to Domi- t 
nioiiH, quoted, 298 ; meet-^ 
i ng of, 302 

[mpi'tiioso, Italian warship, tor- 
pedoed, 318 

Jtdrepiflo^ Italian warship, 
mined, 318 

Ione.se u. M. Take, joins Ruma- 
nian Government, 145, 146 
Irles, Briti.sli take, 367 
Isonzo offensive, naval support 

to, 337-339 

Italian Army, in Salonika, 26 
Italian Navy, The work of tho, 
305-344 ; assistance to 
Army, 309 ; bombardment 
of .Monfa leone and Porto 
Rosega, 338 ; cooperation 
with French Navy in 
Adriatic, 47 ; strength and 
com|K)8ition of, 310-312 ; 
transport of Serbian Army, 
309, 334; transport opera- 
tions, 331-335 

Italy : declares war on Turkey, 
330 ; shipping and sub- 
marine warfare, 339-342 ; 
seizure of Gorman, 342, 343 


J 

Jatmy Italian submarine, mined, 
321 

Jassy, , Rumanian Government 
transferred to, 146 
Jaureguiberry, French battle- 
ship, in Dardanelles, 57, 59 


Jellic'oe, .Vdminil, on work of 
‘‘iitriueers in .lutlnnd action 
228 

loffrc, (h‘ner»ri, gralitudt' to 
Fri'iieh Naval Brigade, 7.5 
Jone.'^, Mr. Kennedy, appointc'd 

I )i rector. (Jc-neral of Food 
Economy, 442 

Jiihinr, British steamer : Firman 

II nd Cj^wley Mttionpt to reach 
Kut. 181, 182. eaptnn*d 
bvAlu* Turks, 414 

iliitland. Battle of : awanls for 
gallantry ^^uring, 182 184; 
work of engineers during, 
228 


K 

Kuln‘ ; .letion at, 91-93 
Kaledin. General, on Rumanian 
Front, 117 

Kalogeropoulos, M., appointed 
(»reek Premier. 30 
Kastellorrizon. Island of, Frmieli 
Marines oeeupy. 20 
Kavala, surrendered by Greeks 
to the enemy, 28 
Kaymakidialan. Mount, S(*rbian 
victory at, 34 

Kcary, Maj.-GeiuM-al, in com- 
mand of 3rd Division of 
“ Tigris Corps.” 383 ; attack 
on Sinn Aftar, 410 : night 
mar(!h to tin* Dujaila Re- 
doubt, 400, 401 

Kemball, Maj. -General ; at 
Battb* of Sheikh Saad, 
387 ; night march to tho 
Dujaila Redoubt, 400. 401 
Khat'/apoulo.s, Colomd, surren- 
der to the enemy at 
, Kavala, 28 
• Kilimanjaro operations, 85-93; 
dt^scription of area o*F, 86, 

87 ; General Smuts on the. 

88 

Kitchener. Lord, Special Envoy 
to Greece, 8 

Knobidsdorf, General Schmidt 
von, in command of Prus- 
sian 42nd Division, 131 
Kondoa Irangi : British occupy, 
99; German offensive fails 
_ at. 100. 101 

Kbnigsherg, German cruiser, 
destroyed in the Rufiji, 83 
Korogwo, British reach, 103 
Kosch, General von, in t’orn- 
maud of Danube Army, 
118, 121, 128, 131 
Koundouriotis, Admiral, sup- 
ports M. Veniz(*loM, 30 
Kove.ss von Kiivesshaza, 
General, on the .Moldavian 
border, 117 

Krafft von Delmensingen, 
General, in Rumania, 118, 
127, 131 

Kraut. .Major, in command of 
North»*rn G<*rman forces in 
German East Africa, 83 
Kristodhoulos, Colonel : defence 
of Seres, 28 

Krivolak, French occupy. 5 
Kiihne, General von, in Ru- 
mania, 118, 131. 137 
Kut, Th(' Siege and Fall of, 
January April, 1916. 381- 
417 ; failure of first attempt 
to relieve, 390 ; failure of 
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second attempt, 401, 403, 
cauHC^, 402 ; Naval and 
Air services to garrison at, 
413 ; surnfider of, 414 ; 
third attempt to relieve, 
404 412, failure of, 413 


L e 

Laeaze, Admiral, HUcc|ndH M. 
Augagneur as French Minis- 
of Marine, 41 ; gratitude 
to French jfnvy, 75 
Lake, Lient.-Ueneral Sir Percy, 
succeeds Sir John Nixon 
in Mesopotamia, 384 ; Kut 
dispatches quoted, 401, 
404 408, 411, 412 
Lam bros. Professor, appoi n ted 
Greek Premier, 30 
Laioarhf- Trvvillv^ Frc‘iic h 

cruiser, work during Dar- 
danelles operations, 58-61 
Lo Barqu(‘, British capture, 362 
Le Bon, Rear-Admiral, in Dar- 
danelles operations, 61 
l^> Bris, Vice-Admiral, in tlie 
Mediterranean. 43 
L(‘chitsky, (Jeneral, on Kii- 
mnnian Front, 117 
LvniHOfi, Austrian steamer, (hs- 
t roved during raitl on 
An<’oiia, 330 

Leonardo da Vincis Italian 
dreadnought, blown up, 310, 
337 

Lton (tnmbcHa, French armoured 
cruiser, sunk by Austrian 
submarine, 44, 45 
Lo Transloy- Lou part line, ( Jer- 
mans fall back on, 362 
Lettow-Vorbeck, Colonel \ on, in 
eornniand in Fast Africa, 
77 83 ; in Kondoa Irangi, 
100 

Ligny, British oeeu])y, 362 
JJf»yd George, Kt. Hon. David : 
issues summons for Im- 
perial War Cabinet, 298 ; 
legislation to increase food 
production, 443; on Im- 
perial War Cabinet, 301, 

302 ; on prospetds on the 
Western Front. 346 ; on 
scarcity of food, 436 ; on 
spirit of the British people, 
452; on succ<*ss of Im- 
perial War Cabinet, 302, 

303 

Lou part, British occupy, 368 


M 

Macin : fall of, 130 ; strategic 
importance of, 129 
Maekensen, Fi(iJd-Marshall von, 
in command of operations 
in Rumania, 117, 129 
MacNeece, ,Surg.- General, cen- 
sure<l rc medical break- 
down in Mesopotamia, 416 
Mafjnvl, Austrian gunboat, 
attacked by Italian suL- 
manne. 320, 321 
Mahon, (Jeneral Sir Bryun, in 
command of 10th Division 
in Salonika, 3 

Mallcson, Brig.-( Jeneral, in com- 
mand of 2nd East African 


Division, 78 ; resigns com- 
mand, 88 

Marghiloman, M. Alexander:^ 
refusal to participate in 
Humajiian (iluvcrnmdnt, 
149 

Massey, Mr., Prime Minister of 
New Zealand in (Coalition 
(cabinet, 291 

Ma.ssiges Ridge, (Jerman attack 
on, 356 

Maude, General, in command 
of 13th Division in Meso- 
[Kitamia, 404 

Mbiiyuni, British base at, 83, 
94, 96 

Mediterranean : French Navy 
in the. 42 44, 61. 62; 
submarine menace in the, 
65 

MMuna., Italian submarine, 
sunk by Austrian sub- 
marine, 319, 320 
Me icier. Cardinal : protest 

against Belgian deporta- 
tions, 472 ; on forciul 
labour in Belgium, 454 
Mesopotamia : medical break- 
down in, 391, 395 ; Vincent- 
Bingley Commission quoted, 
392 394, 396. 397; Royal 
(_k)m mission appointed, 414. 
Report issued. 416 
Mesopotamia Operations : 1914 
16 : General Aylmer’s re- 
organization of forces 
during the, 398 ; scandal 
of defective equipment, 
390 ; transport difficulties, 
384. 385 

Meuse, fighting on, 365 368, 
370, 372 

Meyer, 8ir Win., responsibility 
for economies in Jndiaii 
Army, 416 

Millo, (yaptain Enrico, Italian 
Minister of Marine (1913- 
14), 312, 313 

Milne. Lieut.- (Jeneral G. ,F,. 
succeeds Sir B. Mahon in 
Salonika, 25; operations 
on Vardar Front, 30 ; dis- 
patch<‘s quoted, 31 
Miraumont, Germans abandon, 
359 

Mishich, (Jeneral, in command 
of 2nd Serbian Army in 
advance on Monastir, 36 
Mombasa, British ba.se at, 94 
Monastir; Allied advance on, 
33-38, fall of, 38 
Monfalcoiie, fall of. Naval and 
Military cooperation, 338 
M(yn(jiu French submarine, sunk 
olT Durazzo, 47 

Monro, (Jeneral Sir Chas.. in 
Salonika, 6 ; on the 10th 
Division, 7 

Mont St. Quentin, British take, 
370 

Morgen, (Jeneral von, in Ru- 
mania, 117, 331 
Moshi, British occupy, 89, 93 
Moskhojxiuios, General, ap- 
pointed Chief of General 
Stuff, 29 ; in command of 
Ml Greek (Salonika) Army 
Corps, 3, 13 

Mous(/vet, French destroyer, 
sunk by the Kmden^ 67 
Mrogoro ; General Smuts’s ad- 
vance on, 113 ; Germans 


fall back on, lOtf, 109, 111, 
^ evacuate, 113 

Murray, General Sir A., succeeds 
General Monro a« ComiBVn- 
dcrof British Mipditerranean 
Ex{)cditionary Force, 14 

Naval Engineering : sec Hrtiish 
Navy 

NernhOf Italian warship, sunk by 
Austrian submarine, 318 

Ne.rvide^ Italian submarine, txir- 
pedoeri, 316 

Nerizoff, General, in command 
of 3rd Bulgarian Army, 118 

Nesle, British and French take, 
370 

New Zealand : Coalition 

Cabinet formed, 291 ; Com- 
pulsion Bill passed, 2^1, 
292 r; 

Nguni Monntain.s, operations on 
the, 109, 111 

Ni(r()], Vice-Admiral, in the 
Dardanelles, 61 

Nixon, General Sir John : cen- 
sured for share in Mesopo- 
tamia failure, 415, 416 ; 
resigns Mesopotamian Com- 
mand, 384 

Northey, Brig.-General, in com- 
mand ojf Rhodesia- Nya.sa- 
land Force. 77 

Novara^ Austrian light eruist^, 
sinks two British drifters in 
Adriatic, 335 

Noyon, French occupy^ 372 

Nussey, Brig.-General A. H. M., 
Chief of Staff under General 
Van Deventer, 98 


o 

Gettingen, (JeneraR- von. in 
Rugiania, 131 ^ 

Oil fuel" : .see British Navy * 
Oitoz Valley, battles in the, 136 
Otranto, Straits of, AusU’Jans 
sink 14 British drift-ers iff 
the, 336 


Pangani River; (Jeneral Smuts's 
advance along, 102 ; port 
occupied by British Navy, 
107 

Pare Mountains : description of 
region, 102 ; operations in, 
91 

ParsoiKs, Sir Charles : invention 
of steam turbine, 203 208 
Pelagosa, Lsluiid of, occupied by 
Italians, 307, 316 
P(5rt)iine, British take, 370 
Petitti di Roreto, Count Alfonso, 
in command of Italian 
Army in Salonika, 26 
Piacenfini, General, succeeds 
General Bertotti in com- 
mand of Italian Expedi- 
tionary Force, 22 
PiemorHc, Italian cruiser, bom- 
bards Dedeagatch, 344 
Ploeshti, Allies’ retreat from, 
122 

Pola : Austrian Navy at, 307, 
308 : Italian destroyer raid 
on (November, 1916), 319 
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Pongwe, General Bcves fightH 
action rft, 104 • 

^^ope. The, pro tent against 
Belgian de^rtations, 473 
'Popoff, Dr., at Schneidomithl 
9 Camp, 236 

Porto Hoa^a, Italian occupation 
of, 338 

Prcsan, Genial ; Chief-of-Staff 
under General Averescu, 
140; in command of 
Hiimanian 4th Army, 117 
Principe Umberto, Italian trans- 
|K)rt, sunk by Austrian 
submarine, 334 

Prisoners of War (ll.)» 229-268 ; 
Australians, treatment of, 
249, 250 ; l»ebind the tiring 
line, 246 250 ; Blankenburg 
Camp, 238. 239 ; Camps, 
« improvements, Mr. Gerard’s 
• work, 236-239 ; dispatch 
of woundtd and invalids to 
SM'itzcrIand, 256-258 ; e.s- 
capes, 263-265, 267 ; ex- 
change of disabled men, 

256; food. 241, 243 ; Gar- 
delegen (^amp, 232 235 ; 
Giessen Camp, 241 ; Irish 
refuse to join Ht)gcr 
Casement, 240, 241 ; Kron- 
ach (^amp, 239 ; labour 
exploitation, 244. 245 ; 

•Mesopotamia, treatment by 
Turks in, 253, 254 ; Minden 
Camj), 236 ; Prisoners of 
War Societies formed, 254 ; 
Hussiaii Prisoners of War 
Committee, formation of, 
261 ; SehneidemubI Camp, 
236 ; Serbians, conditions 
• in various Camps, 262, 283 ; 
S.W. Africa, treatnumt of 
Pritish in, 252, 253 ; statis- 
tics, 229 ; Steiidal Camp, 
235 ; Slid- Rdeweehter- 
Mdbr Camp, 239 ; treal- 
mcn#of KussiatPlign Kastern 
Front. 258 262 ; Tully. 
^ Private, ease of 240 ; 

' Wittenberg Camp. 230-232 
Provence II., French auxiliary 
cruiser, sunk by C35, 65 
Puit^eux-au-Mont, British cap- 
ture, 363 

Pys, Germans abandon, 359 


R 

Rathenau, Herr Walter, ex- 
ploitation of Belgium and 
other occupied territories, 
457, 458 

Raw'linson, General Sir Henry, 
mentioned in dispatches, 
380 

Renaudin, French destroyer, 
sunk by Austrian sub- 
marine, 47 

Hcprisals, German treatment of 
prisoners, 251 

Re Umberto. Italian vessel, sunk, 
331 

Revel, Vice-Admiral Count 
Thaon di, sucoccds Duke of 
Abruzzi as Commander-in- 
Chief of Italian Navy, 314 

Rhondda, Ix>rd. s^oceeds Ix>rd 
Dovonport 94 Food Con- 
troller, 442 


Rimnic Sarat : Battle of, 126- 
128 

Roequigny -Bapaume - Ablainzc- 
ville fine, Germans fall back 
on, 368 

Ronarc'h, Admiral, at the Yser, 
72. 73 

Rouyi r, Rear-Admiral, in com- 
mand of French Fleet in the 
Channel, 42 

Roye : British position extendf'd 
to, 363 ; Fnmch enter, 370 

Rufijt River, Germans driven 
into district of, 114 

Rumania : corn supplies im- 
ported into Germany and 
Austria, 141 ; formation of 
National Government. 147, 
148; tJovernment trans- 
ferred to .Jassy, 146 ; har- 
vest bought by British 
(iovern merit, 142 ; oil and 
ef»rn destroyed. 142 ; 
political events in, 143 152 

Rumania. King of. on Rumania's 
policy, 146 

Rumanian Army, reorganization 
of the. m 141 

Rninc.nlan Campaign of 1.916 : 
III., The Last Pha.se. 117- 
152 ; lull in opr rations 
during winter, 138 140 ; 
Russinn.s annihilati' Bul- 
garian battalion in Danube 
Delta, 137. 138; Buh.so. 
Bumanian retreat to the 
Sereth, 119 133 

Rujm*I, Port, Greek surrendi'i* of, 
24 

HuhML British battleship, sunk 
in the MediteiTan'*an, 65 

Russian Arniv, lands in Salonika, 
26 

Russian Prisoners of War (^)n^^ 
mi t tee, formation of, 26^ 


s 


Saillv-iSaillis<‘l Ridge, British 
take Hill 153. 555 
St. Pierre- V'aust Wood, (huinans 
abandon, 369 

St. Quentin, ,\l!ied advance on, 
376 ; Canal. French cro.ss, 
374 

Sakharoflf, General, in command 
of Allied Forres in the 
Dohrudja, 118, 130 
Salaita Hill, British bombard. 87 
Salonika ; air raids on. 13. 20, 
21 ; Anglo-French contin- 
gents land, 3 ; conditions 
and life in, 17-19 ; history 
of, 10 12 

Salonika Expedition : October, 
1915, to November, 1916, 
1-40; Allies’ defensive lines, 
12-15 ; French Navy in, 
63-66 ; landing of Italians 
and Russians, 26 ; opening 
of Allied oflFensive, 26 ; 
withdrawal of Allied troops 
into Greek territory, 7-9 ; 
work of 10th Division. 7 
Sanna-i-yat position, British 
failure at, 406-408 : last 
British as.Hau]t on, 406-413 
Sarrail, General : in command of 
• Allied Armies in Macedonia, 
14 ; in Salonika, 3, 26 ; 


arrests enemy Con‘<ul.s in 
Salonika. 13 

Sehinettow, ^General Count, in 
Rumania, 118, 131 
Schn^a*. Dr., carries on civil 
administration in German 
East Africa, 78, 81 
Selous, Captain F. C., D.S.O., in 
Fa.M^t Africa, 104 
Senes, Rear- .Admiral, in com- 
mand of the //COW (inniJn'Ud 
when sunk, 45, 46 
Sensee, Bivtish line extended 
on th<‘, 379 

Serbia : Bulgari/.ation of vx'cii- 
pied parts of. 23 ; over- 
running of, 3 ; Serbian 
• (‘ntrv into Serbian villages, 
34 

Serbia, Prince Regent Alexander, 
arrives in Salonika, 26 
Serbian Army : objections to 
transport acu’oss (Jr(‘ee(‘, 
23 ; reorganization at Corfu, 
23 ; transport of. 309. 334 
Sereth line : dc^seription and 
strategical value of, 119, 
133 : (h'lman advance on 
Lower Ser(‘th, 131. 133 ; 
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